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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The liigh merits and distinguished character of the original German worit 
by Professor Kohkausch, of which this is a translation, have long been 
acknowledged. A work which during a period of thirty years has enjoyed 
so much popularity as to have gone through several editions, embracing a 
circulation of many thousands of copies ; a production which has extended 
and established its good repute, even in its original form, far beyond its native 
clime, to England, France, Belgium, Italy, America, &c., (ia several of which 
countries it has been reprinted in German,) and has thus become a standard 
book of reference in almost all the universities and pruicipal public, as well 
as private educational institutions — such a publication possesses ample testimony 
proving it able to create a lasting interest, and confirming its claims to con- 
sideration and esteem. 

The aim of the distinguished author in this valuable history is thus sunply 
but distinctly expressed by himself : " My sole object," he says, " has been 
to produce a succinct and connected development of the vivid and eventful 
course of our country's history, written in a style calculated to excite the 
interest and sympathy of my readers, and of such especially who, not seeking 
to enter upon a very profound study of the sources and more elaborate woi!i:> 
connected with the annals of our empire, are nevertheless anxious to have 
presented to them the means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of the records 
of our Fatherland, in such a form as to leave upon the mind and heart an 
enduring, indelible impression." 

That our industrious historian has attained his object, the intelligent reader 
will find in the interest excited, the clear views imparted, and the deep impres 
sion effected by his animated portrayals of both events and individuals. This 
has been the original and acknowledged characteristic of Herr Kohlrausch's 
work throughout its entke existence ; but in the new edition irom which this 
translation has been rendered, he has endeavored to make it as perfect as possi- 
ble, botli in matter and style, and besides this has enriched it with many valuable 
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4 PREFACE. 

notes not contained in the former editions ; thus making it in reality a concise, 
yet, in every respect, a complete history of Germany, 

It is important to remark, that Professor Kohlrausch is a Protestant, and one 
distinguished not less for his freedom from prejudice and partiality, than for 
the comprehensiveness of his views and the high tone of his philosophy. The 
general adoption of the work — alike by Protestant and Romanist — is proof 
sufficiently convincing of the impartiality of his statements, and of the justice 
of his reflections and sentiments. 

IAME3 D. IIAAS. 

London. 1544. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



ANCIENT GERMANY AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

nt German HiEloiy— The ! 



I. SOURCES OF OUR EARUEST HISTORY. 

The history of the origin, and of the 
earliest state of the German nation, is in- 
volved in impenetrable obscurity. No 
records tell us when, and under wbat cir- 
cumstances, our ancestors migrated out of 
Asia, the cradle of the human race, into 
our fatherland ; what causes urged them 
lo seek the regions of the north, or what 
allied branches they left behind them in 
the countries they quitted. A few scat- 
tered and obscure historical'traces, as well 
as a resemblance in various customs and 
regulations, but more distinctly the affini- 
ties of language, indicate a relationship 
with the Indians, Servians, and the Greeks.* 

This obscurity of our earliest history must 
not surprise us ; for every nation, as long 
as it lives in a half savage state, without a 
written language, neglects every record 
of its history beyond mere traditions and 
songs, which pass down from generation 
to generation. But as these, even in their 
very origin, blend fiction with truth, they 
naturally become, in the course of centu- 
ries, so much disfigured, that scarcely the 
least thread of historical fact is to be found 
in tliem. Not a syllable or sound of even 
those traditions and songs, wherein, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Romans, our 
ancestors also delighted to celebrate the 
deeds and fate of their people, has, how- 
ever, descended lo posterity. 

Our authentic history, consequently, 
commences at the period when our ances- 

* Areotding lo more recent teBeatoheB, it is con- 
eiwled that Uie ancient Sanscrit and Zend languages 
e fornied likewise the baas of the Gerniui 
' last hare approiimated more closely 
m primitiTe dialset. 
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tors, possibly after they had dwelt for cen- 
turies, or even a thousand years, in our 
native country, first came into contact with 
a nation that already knew and practised 
the art of historical writing. This hap- 
pened through the incursion of the Cim- 
brians and Teutonians into the country of 
the Romans, in the year 118 before the 
birth of Christ. But this intercourse was 
too transitory, and the strangers were too 
unknown, and too foreign to the Romans, 
for them, who were sufficiently occupied 
with themselves, and besides which, looked 
haughtily upon all that was alien, to in- 
quire very particularly into their origin 
and history. 

And even the relation of this contest 
against the German tribes, howsoever im- 
portant it was lo the Romans, we are 
obliged lo seek laboriously from many au- 
thors J for the source whence we should 
draw most copiously, is precisely here 
dried up, — the books of the Roman author, 
Livy, which treated of this war in detail, 
having been lost, together with many oth- 
ers ; and we only possess — which we may 
even consider as very fortunate — their 
mere table of contents, by means whereof, 
viz., those of the 63-68 books, we can at 
least trace the course of the chief events 
of the war. Beyond this, we derive some 
solitary facts from Roman historians of the 
second and third class, who give but a 
short and partially mutilated account, and 
collectively lived too long af^r this period 
to be considered as authentic sources. To 
those belong — 1, the " Epit. Rer. Rom." 
of Florus, (according to some, a hook of 
the Augustan age, but according to others, 
the work of L. Annteus Florus, who lived 
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at the commencement of the second cen- 
tury under Adrian ;) 3, the " History of 
the World" of Velleiua Paterculus, in a 
brief outline, down to the period of Tibe- 
rius, who lived about the time of the birth 
of Christ J 3, the " De Stratagematibus" 
of Frontitius (about 150 years after Christ) 
contains some good notices of the Cimbrian 
war ; 4, the " Dicta et Facta Memorabilia" 
of Valerius Maximus, (about 20 years after 
Christ;) 5, the "History of the World" 
of Justin, (about the year 150 ;) and 6. 
the " Sketch of the Roman History" of 
Eutropius (about the year 375) present us 
With much ; and again, much is supplied 
us, incidentally, by the Roman writers 
who did not directly write history. 

Among those who wrote in Greek, must 
stand : 1, Plutarch, (about 100 years b. c.,) 
in his biography of " Marius," besides 
whom, good details may be gleaned from : 
3, Diodorus Siculus, (about the period of 
the birth of Christ,) in his " Historical 
Library ;" 3, Appian, (about the year 
160,) in his ethnographically- arranged 
" History of the Romans," (particularly 
in the cap. " De Reb. Celt." and " De 
Reb, Illyr. ;") 4. Dio Cassius, (about the 
year 223,) in the fragments which are 
preserved of his " Roman History ;" and 
among those who treat of geography, 
Strabo (about the period of the birth of 
Christ) especially. 

After the Cimbrian era, another half 
century passes before the Romans again 
mention the Germans. It was towards the 
middle of the last century before the birth 
of Christ, when Julius Cfesar advanced to 
the frontiers of what may be truly consid- 
ered Germany. He himself mentions 
having fought with Ariovistus in Gaul, and 
afterwards with some German tribes on the 
lefl bank of the Rhine, and that he 
united the banks of tliis ri ver by means of a 
bridge, and set foot upon the opposite side ; 
besides which, he gives us all the informa- 
tion he could obtain from the Gauls, 
travelling merchants, or German captives, 
relative to the nature and condition of 
■ Germany and its people. His information 
is invaluable to us, although it is but 
scanty, fragmentary, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, not to be depended upon- For this 
great commander, who strove for absolute 
rule — who used mankind (he cannot be 
freed from the charge) as the means to his 
end— who, from the depth of an already 



corrupted state of civilization, could not 
possibly estimate the simple, natural dig- 
nity of such a nation — and who, lastly, in 
order to be considered worthy of belief in 
every thing he relates, too well understood 
the art of representing events to his own 
advantage — such a writer, we say, cannot 
truly be regarded by us without some de- 
gree of mistrust. 

After him there occurs another interval 
of about fifty years, during which the ob- 
scurity of our history is scarcely illumi- 
nated by a single ray of foreign observa- 
tion, until about the period of the birth of 
Christ, and when, immediately after, the 
Romans again set foot upon, and, for a 
longer period, traversed the German soil. 
They then became tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the southwest and north- 
west of Germany ; or, rather, they migU 
have become well acquainted therewith, 
had their prejudiced and selfish minds, 
which were barred against all foreign 
peculiarities, been properly competent to 
it, and had not the difficult extremities 
to which they were reduced in Germany 
too much occupied them, and rendered 
them unjust in their judgment of the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. In order to expose 
themselves to less shame for being several 
times severely cut up by the very force 
of arms home by those they called barba- 
rians, by whom they were frequently sur- 
' in prudence and warlike subtlety, 
Ecessarily, notwithstanding the de- 
cisive victories of which they boasted, 
when driven from the German soil, exten- 
uated their own misfortunes, and exagger- 
ated those of their opponents, whom they 
accused occasionally of deceit, when pro- 
bably, on the contrary, the most open con- 
duct prevailed, and generally, in fact, 
they heaped upon the Germans and their 
country the most opprobrious charges. 
No impartial man among them, who was 
an eye-witness of their incursions, de- 
scribes to us faithfully the events them, 
selves, and the German nation generally. 
The only historian of the period who might 
have done so, Velleius Paterculus, the ser- 
vant of the Emperor Tiberius, and the 
friend of his favorite, Sejanus, who, in the 
years immediately preceding and succeed- 
ing the birth of Christ, was himself in 
Germany — that is to say, on the banks of 
the Elbe, with the army of the emperor — 
shows himself, in the very scanty notices 
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he gives, only as a flatterer of his despotic 
lord, whose deedg he elevates to the skies 
in inflated and extravagant lacgnage. 

A second Roman writer, who also had 
seen Germany, Pliny the eider, (and who 
died in the year 79 a. d.,) had been upon 
[he northern coast of Germany, among the 
Chauci, but certainly did not travel far into 
the land. In his " Hist. Nat.," which is 
an Encyclopasdia of general knowledge, 
he gives us several valuable notices of file 
natural condition of our country, and of 
its tribes and nations. His information 
and judgment, however, must be used with 
precaution, as his critical sagacity is often 
questionable. But we have sutTered an 
irreparable loss in his twenty books, which 
treated of all the wars of the Romans with 
the Germans, not the least fragment of 
which has come down to us. He lived so 
near the period, that he might have col- 
lected the information as correctly as it 
was to be obtained. We may, however, 
in some degree console ourselves that 
Tacitus, (about 100 years a. d.,) who cites 
his precursors as testimonies, availed him- 
self of the work of Pliny ; but Tacitus 
only relates the German wars in part, and 
does not treat them as the principal sub- 
ject, while, also, much from him that was 
important is lost to us. His " Annals," 
which relate the Roman history from the 
death of Auguslua to the death of Nero, 
commence after the great German battle 
of liberty with Varus ; but of these annals 
all from the seventh to the tenth book is 
also wanting, and the fifth and sixteenth 
books have come down to us only in an 
imperfect state. Wo, nevertheless, ac- 
knowledge him to be by far the chief and 
most important author as regards our ear- 
lier German history, and revere his ele- 
vated feeling for moral dignity, for truth 
and justice, in what he also relates of the 
contests between the Romans and Grermana, 
although, faultlessly on his part, he does 
not always draw his information from a 
pure source. But we value him for the 
treasure 



of Germany and its people, (" De Si 

Moribus Germ.") His deep feeling for 
simplicity of manners, and healthy energy 
of nature, had made him a warm friend 
towards the German natives; and it ap- 
peared to him that a faithful description 
of the German nation would be a work 
worthy of his pen, so that, when placed 



before his corrupted countrymen, it should 
present to their view a picture which might 
bring many of those whose minds were as 
yet not quite unsusceptible, to acknowledge 
their own unnatural condition. For this 
purpose he collected all that he could ob- 
tain from the earlier authors, from the oral 
information of the Romans who had been 
in Germany, and from the Germans who 
were in the Roman service. Thus arose 
this invaluable book, which may be called 
a temple of honor to the German nation, 
and which illuminates, like a bright star, 
the commencement of their otherwise ob- 
scure path. Some things, indeed, through 
too great a predilection, may be placed 6y 
him in too favorable a light ; but, even if 
much be deducted, still sufficient that is 
praiseworthy remains, and that the mate, 
rial portion is true, we may be assured of 
by the incorruptible love of truth of the 
noble Roman, which speaks so triumphant- 
ly in all his works. 

Among the remainder of the less im- 
portant historians who contributed to our 
earliest history, and are already mentioned 
in the notice of the Cimbrian war, Dio 
Cassius may be included as important ; for 
the later wars may be named, Suetonius, 
(110 years a. d., esteemed by Trajan and 
Adrian,) in his biography of the twelve 
first Cffisars ; the " Scriptores Hist. Au. 
gustje," towards the end of the third cen- 
tury ; jElius Sparlianus, Julius Capilo- 
linus, and Flavins Vopiscus ; Aurelius 
Victor, (330,) in his biography of the 
Caisars, from Augustus to Constantine ; 
and Paulus Orosius, (417,) in his history. 
Among the geographical writers, besides 
Strabo and Pomponius Mela, (48,) we may 
name in particular Claudius PtolomKus, 
(140,) who constructed a system of geo. 
graphy upon a lost work of Tyrian Ma- 
rinos, and was particularly careful m the 
determination of longitude and latitude. 

But even when we have brought togeth- 
er all of the best that ancient authors sup. 
ply us with upon Germany, and console 
ourselves over the great chasms they leave, 
with the idea that still something has de. 
scended to us both great and important, we 
must nevertheless consider it but as the tes- 
timony of strangers, — of the people o£ the 
South, differing essentially from the Ger- 
mans in nature and character, ignorant of 
their language, and, with the exceptioa of 
one instance, indifierent, or rather ininu. 
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cally minded, towards them. Not a single 
German word, correcting the judgment of 
the Romans, or elucidating the thread of 
events which the Romans could neither see 
nor understand, resounds to us from yon- 
der period. How much richer, and cer- 
tainly more honorable, would the picture 
develop itself before us, did we also possess 
German records ! 

But it was not until many centuries later, 
after multifarious convulsions had taken 
place, and most of the constituent _ 
ancient times had disappeared from their 
seat, that isolated and scanty sources of 
history commenced flowing from original 
German testimony, by writers who, driven 
with their countrymen to foreign landi 
there endeavored to relate their career and 
fate. Their names will be mentioned at 
the commencement of the second period. 

After what is stated above, we must rest 
contented with giving as true a picture as 
Dossible of ancient German history, derived 
as it is from the RotnaQ and Greek writers, 
aad by conclusions drawn from later tes- 
timony upon earlier times, admitting that 
much" must necessarily appear obscure, 
fragmentary, and contradictory, and that 
upon many points opinions will forever re- 
main divided. The period to which the 
following description belongs, is about the 
time of the birth of Christ, and the few im- 
mediately succeeding centuries. 



Accorling to the description of the Ro- 
mans, Germany was, at the time they first 
became acquainted with it, a rude and in- 
hospitable land, full of immense forests, 
marshes, and desert tracts. The great Her- 
cynian forest, by Csesar's account, extended 
from the Alps over a space, that in its length 
occupied sixty, and in its width nine days' 
journey ; consequently, all the chief moun- 
tain chains and forests of the present Ger- 
many, must be the remnants of that one stu- 
pendous wooded range. But Casar, from 
the indefinite information he received, owing 
to his ignorance of the German language, 
applied the general German word. Hart, ot 
Harx, for mountain, to the collective moun- 
tain forests of the land, which, however, 
the natives certainly already distinguished 
by different appellations. Later authors, 
viz., Pliny and Tacitus, circumscribe the 
tiercynian forests to those chains of m 



tains which, to the south of the Thuringiar. 
forest, enclose Bohemia, and in the east ex- 
tend to Moravia and Hungary, They also, 
as well as Ptolemy, subsequently, mention 
many individual mountains by peculiar 
names ; for example, Mons Abnoba, the 
Black Forest, (Ptolemy seems to imply by 
this, the mountains between !he Maine, the 
Rhine, and the Weser;) the Melihokos 
mountains, the present Harz ; the Semana 
forest, to the south of the Harz, towards the 
Thuringian forest ; the Sudela forest, a por- 
tion of the Thuringian forest ; the Gahrtia 
forest, the Bohemian forest ; the Askitmr- 
gish mountains, according to some the En, 
or rather the Eiesen-Gehirg ; the Tamtus, 
the heights between Wiesbaden and Hom- 
burg ; the Teulsburger forest, the mountain 
and forest tracts which extend from the 
Weser through Paderbom, as far as Osna- 
burg. Cffisar mentions besides, the Bacenis 
forest, probably the western portion of the 
Thuringian forest, which extends into Ful 
da, and in the middle ages was called Bo- 
cauna, or Buchonia ; and Tacitus names 
the SUvia Catda, between the Eras and the 
Issel, the remains of which may be the Ba- 
ser forest, and the Baumberge, near Goes- 
feld ; and that town itself may probably 
have preserved the name. Many other 
portant or uncertain names we pa^ 

The large German forests consisted pro- 
bably, as now, principally of oaks, beeches, 
and pines. The Romans admired, above 
all, the immense oaks, which seemed to 
them coeval with the earth itself. Pliny, 
who had been personally in the north of 
Westphalia, in the country of the Chauci, 
expresses himself thus upon them : " Cre- 
ated with the earth itself, untouched by 
centuries, the monstrous trunks surpass, by 
their powerful vitality, all other wonders of 



The Romans were also acquainted with 
the majority of German rivers ; Banuhius, 
the Danube ; Rkenus, the Rhine ; Moenus, 
the Maine ; Albis, the Elbe ; Visurgis, the 
Weser; Rflfina, the Oder ; the Vistula; 
Nicer, the Necker; Luppia, the Lippe; 
Amisia, the Ems; Adrana, the Eder ; Sa- 
?a«, (in Strabo alone,) the Saale ; and some 
others. It is remarkable that the Romans 
do not mention the Lahn and the Ruhr, al- 
though they must surely have become ac- 
quainted with them in their campaigns in 
the north of Germany. The German riv- 
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ers were not at that period made passabli 
by means of bridges, which the native di( 
not require, as he easily swam across ths 
former, and for wider transits he had his 
boats. 

The soil of the land was not cuhivated 
as now, although the Romans call portions 
of it extremely fertile, and agriculture and 
pasturage wsre the chief occupations of the 
Germans. Rye, barley, oats, and, accord- 
ing to the opinions of some, wheat also, 
were cultivated ; flax was everywhere dis- 
tributed ; various sorts of carrots and tur- 
nips it certainly produced ; the Romans ad- 
mired radishes of the size of a child's liead. 



and 



asparagus, which they, indeed, 



did not praise, and a species of parsleyi 
which pleased them much. The superior 
fruits of southern climates which have been 
subsequently transplanted among them, 
might probably not then thrive, although 
Pliny mentions a species of cherry found 
near the Rhine, and Tacitus names among 
the food of the Germans wild-tree fruits, 
{agreslia poma,) which must certainly have 
been belter than our crab-apples. 

The pastures were rich and beautiful, 
and the horned cattle as well as the horses, 
although small and inconsiderable, yet of 
a good and durable kind. 

The most important of all condiments, 
salt, the Germans found ujion their native 
soil, nor did it refuse them that 
ful of all metals, iron, and tbey understood 
the art of procuring and manufacturing 
they do not. however, appear to have dug 
for silver. 

Of the many strengthening mineral 
springs which the country numbers, the 
Romans already mention Spa and Wies- 

The climate, in consequence of the im- 
mense forests, whose density was impervi- 
ous to the rays of the sun, and owing to 
tlie undraiaed fens and marshes, was cold- 
er, more foggy and inclement than at pres- 
ent, but was nevertheless not quite so bad 
perhaps as represented by the Romans, 
spoiled as they were by the luxurious cli- 
maje of Italy. According to them the 
trees were without leaves for eight months 
in the year, and the large rivers wore 
regularly so deeply and firmly frozen that 
they could bear upon them the heavy field- 
equipages of the army. " The Germans," 
says Pliny, "know only three seasons, 
winter, spring, and summer; of autumn 



they know neither the name nor its fruits." 
The Romans found the country in general 
so ungenial, that they considered it quite 
impossible that any one siiould quit Italy to 
dwell in Germany. 

But the ancient Germans loved thij 
country beyond all, because, as free men, 
they were born in it, and the nature of tho 
climate helped them to defend this free- 
dom. The forests and marshes appalled 
the enemy ; the severity of the air as well 
as the chase of wild animals strengthened 
the bodies of the men, and, nourished by a 
simple diet, they grew to so stately a size 
that other nations admired them with aston- 
ishment. 

Iir. THE NATIVES, 

The Romans justly considered the Ger- 
man nation as an aboriginal, pure, and 
unmixed race of people. They resembled 
themselves alone ; and like the specifically 
similar plants of the field, which springing 
from a pure seed, not raised in the hotbed 
of a garden, but germinating in the healthy, 
free, unsheltered soil, do not differ from 
each other by varieties, so also, among the 
thousands of the simple German race, there 
was but one determined and equal form of 
body. Their chest was wide and strong ; 
their hair yellow, and with young children 
it was of a dazzling white. Their skin 
was also white, their eyes blue, and their 
glance bold and piercing. Their powerful, 
gigantic bodies, which the Romans and 
Gauls could not behold without fear, dis- 
played the strength that nature had given 
to this jpeople, for according to the testi- 
mony of some of the ancient writers their 
usual height was seven feet. 

From their earliest youth upward they 
hardened their bodies byalldevisable means. 
New- bom in fants were dipped ih cold water, 
and the cold bath was eooiinued during 
their whole lives as the strengthening ren- 
ovator by both boys and girls, men' and 
women. Their dress was a broad sho,-t 
mantle fastened by a girdle, or the skins 
of wild animals, the trophies of tho suc- 
cessful chase ; in both sexes a great por- 
tion of the body was left uncovered, and 
the winter did not induce them to clothe 
themselves warmer. The children ran 
about almost naked, and effeminate nations, 
who with difficulty reared their children 
during the earliest infancy, wondered how 
those of the Germans, without cradles or 
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swaddling bands, should grow up to the 
■very fullest bloom of health. 

The Romans called our nation, from its 
warlike and valiant mode of thinking, 



which the Tungi 

the Rhine, and col- 

1 hand, among the 

d subsequently ap- 

to express thereby 

impress 



Germans ;' 

body of German 

earlier period, cros 

onized, with ams 

Gauls, — first bore, 

plied to all their 

their warlike manners, and thi 

their enemies with terror. This 

was willingly adopted, as a name of hon. 

or, by all Germans, and thus it remain. 

ed. 

The aboriginal name of the people is, 
however, without doubt the same which 
they bear to the present day. It sprinj^ 
-from the viorADiot, (in the Gothic, Tkiudu,) 
which sgnifiea JVafi'on. A Teutsohf 
Deutseher, according to the harde 
softer pronunciation, was, therefore, 
belonging to the nation, which styled itself 
eo prerogatively. 

According to history, it was sume cen 
turies after the decline of the Roman do 
minion, that the name of the nation of 
Germans was again heard of, and it i& 
found in but few records prior to Otto I , 
the earliest of which bears the date of the 
year 813. 

It must not appear remarkable to us, 
that the original collective name of the 
people was little used in the earlier peri- 
ods, and was probably unknown to the 
itomans. In the intercourse with a nation 
composed of so many septs, the names of 
only those septs transpired with whom 
that communication took place, because 
each held itself to be a nation, (Diot ;) and 
80 felao later, when various tribes associat- 
ed together in bodies, merely the name of 
the union appeared: as, the Suevi, the 
Marcomanni, the Allemanni, the Goths, the 
Franks, and the Saxons. It is, however, 
remarkable enough, that we meet with the 
original national name in that of the Teu- 
tonians, which is already used by Pythi 



• Most probably fiimt the word ger, spear or 

aid the word man— til .>.. i~t™..i.:-.f ' 

'n any case. 



_..chief. 

, ._ title of hoBor, whidi dia- 

„,„ the manliness and valor of Ihs nation. It iB 

wMil^ of rema^ tliat the name Germanen, whidi, 
b^aeCiBBar.noHonian aullior raenlions, appeals on 
■ nuable dab diBeorered in the year 1547, and wlueh le 
oimiMSted with the celeliraled Fatla Ccptfofims, in 
&e year, befbre flte birth of Christ, 3ZI. The consal 
Kiceli™ gained in that year a victfflT <tmr Ihe Gallic 
idiief Viridomar, iriio is ineccibed npMi that csptureii 
laib a leader of the Cauls and Getauaien. 



300 years before the birth of Christ, and 
which again recurs in the Cimbrian war. 

IV. THE GERMANIC RACES. 
Ancient authors mention several Ger- 
m tribes, as well as their dwelling-places, 
with greater or less precision. Several of 
them also speak of the chief trihes among 
which the single septs united themselves. 
But their statements are not sufficiently 
unanimous or precise, to give us that clear 
view which we would, however, so wil- 
lingly obtain. For how desirable would it 
not be for us to be able, even in the very 
cradle of our history, to point out the ori- 
ginal distinctions of Ihe races as yet dis- 
covered, and which display themselves in 
the dilferent dialects of the German Ian- 
guage, as well as in many essential differ- 
ences in the manners of the people, parti- 
cularly in those of the less sophisticated 
peasantry ! But we are here upon too in- 
secure a foundation, although it still yields 
us some few features always important. 

The most obscure account presented to 
us is the five-fold division of tribes given 
by Pliny. Beginning at the extreme north 
coast, towards the estuary of the Vistula, 
he first mentions the Vinilians or Windi- 
ler; farther westward, towards the East 
Sea coast, and beyond the Cimbrian penin- 
sula, towards the North Sea, as far as the 
mouth of the Ems, the Ingavonians ; in the 
neighborhood of the Rhine, as far as the 
Maine, and higher up on the left bank of 
the Rhine, the Istavmians ; and in the 
middle of Germany, particularly in the 
highlands along the Upper Weser, the 
Werra, Fulda, and towards the south, as 
far as the Hercynian forest, the Hemtio- 
nian tribes. He gives no general name to 
the fifth tribe, but includes therein the 
Peucimans and Bastamians in the districts 
of the Lower Danube, as far as Dacia. 

Tacitus also mentions three of these 
names, but he derives tbem from the myth- 
ical origin of the people. Man, the son ol 
Tuisko, had three sons, Ingavon, Istavon, 
and Hermion, whose descendants formed 
the three principal tribes of the Ingavo- 
nians, the Istavonians, and the Hermio- 



nians. 

We would willingly, as before mention- 
ed, bring the fourth or fifth-fold division 
of the tribes of Pliny, in conjunction with 
the subsequent times, and, on this head, 
we are not altogether without some histori- 
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cal indications, — as, viz , when the Van- 
dals, of their own accord, return later and 
join in the great Gothic union , when tho 
Suevi, the flower of the Allemannic alli- 
ance, as the inhabitants of the internal and 
southwestern parts of Germany, thus bring 
10 mind the Hermionians, the Ingavonians 
and Istavooians tiierefore remaining for 
the north and northwestern portions ; so 
that as, even in the earlier times of the 
Romans, an essential difference, nay, a de- 
cided contrast, in comparison with the in- 
habitants of the North Sea, the Tresians 
and Cbaiicians, evidently occurs between 
ihe inhabitants of the Middle and Lower 
Rhine, extending itself onward towards 
the mountain districts nd 

the Harz, and which, ent 

league of the Franks a mes 

confirmed, we have the us 

already the third and fo bes 

of Pliny. 

The fifth he refers to be m on. 
ed. Proceeding furth 



find a 



the 



Gothic tribe, which, al 
migration of the people m la- 

ry in Germany, so tha ter 

four principal nations he 

Franks, the Saxons, nd 

Bavarians, a connectio m d es- 

tablished even to flie g of 

Pliny Such links of ey 

assuredly a great char er- 

theless, wander upon g ain 

to enable us to succee au- 

thentic historical data. 

Much more importa the 

contrary, to what the more 

distinctly Cffisar and T the 

peculiarities of one G be, 

which included man pis, 

namely the Suevi. Fr ion 

of the picture sketche on- 

j unction with other descriptions of German 
manners and institutions, we can define, 
with tolerable safety, the peculiarities of a 
second tribe, although the Romans give it 
no general name. We will first portray the 
Suevi, as Cajaar and Tacitus described them : 

1, The nations forming the Suevic race 
dwelt in the large semi-circle traced by the 
Upper iJnd Middle Rhine and the Danube, 
through the middle of Germany, and farther 
towards the north to the East Sea, so that they 
occupied the country of the Necker, the 
Maine, the Saale, and then the right Elbe 



bank of the Havel, Spree, and Oder, Nay, 
Tacitus even places Suevic tribes beyond 
the Vistula, as well in the interior as on 
the coasts of the Baltic, and. beyond it in 
Sweden Grounds of probability admit, 
indeed of our plac g a third — tl e Gothic- 
Vandal tr be bet een the Oder and the 
Vistula a d along the latter strea i but 
as dist net nformat on s vant ng we can 
but allude to t of wh ch n ore below. 
The Suev as Cte ar nfor s us had early 
formed themselves into one large umon, 
whose principles were distinctly warlike. 
The love of arms was assiduously cherish- 
ed in all, that they might be always ready 
for any undertaking. Thence it was that 
individuals had no fixed landed possessions ; 
but the princes and leaders yearly divided 
the land among the families just as it pleased 
them ; and none were allowed even to selecl 
the same pastures for two consecutive years, 
but were forced to exchange with each 
other, that neither of them might accustom 
himself to the ground, and, acquiring a love 
for his dwelling-place, be thus induced to 
exchange the love of war for agriculture. 
They were afraid that, if an individual 
were permitted to acquire an extensive 
tract, the powerful might chase away the 
poor, build large and imposing dwellings, 
and that the lust of wealth might give rise 
to factions and divisions. Besides which, 
they were obliged, from each of their hun- 
dred districts, to supply the wars with a 
thousand men yearly, and those who re- 
mained at home cultivated the land for all. 
Tho following year, on tho other hand, the 
latter marched underarms, and the former 
remained at home, so that agriculture as well 
as the art of war was in constant exercise. 
They considered it a proof of glory 
when the whole tract beyond their fron- 
tiers lay waste, as a sign that the neigh- 
boring nations were not able to resist their 
force. They might also have considered 
it perhaps as a greater security against 



In these, although rude principles of the 
Suevic union, a great idea manifests itself, 
and proves that the ancient Germans, about 
the period of the birth of Christ, were by 
no means to be reckoned among the savage 
tribes. What Lycurgus wished to effect 
by means of his legislation among the 
Spartans, and for the same reason tluit he 
allowed his citizens no fixed and exclusive 
seems to have been a principle 
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and combining power of ihe Suevic na- 
tion, viz. a public spirit, so g»neral and 
operative, that tlie individual should sub. 
mit himself to the common good, and for 
which and in wiiich he should only live ; 
and not by selfishness, faction, or by idle- 
ness, desire to separate himself from the 
rest, or consider his own weal as more im- 
portant than that of the collective body. 

3. The Romans mention many indi- 
vidual tribes in the northwest of Germany, 
between the Lower Elbe and the Lower 
Rhine, consequently about the Aller, the 
Seine, the Harz, the Weser, (he Lippe, the 
Ruhr, and the Ems, as high up as the coasts 
of the Baltic, (later also on the opposite 
Bide of the Rhine, in (he vicinity of the 
Meuse and Scheldt,) without distinguish- 
ing them by a collective name. Subse- 
quently, in the second century after the 
tirlh of Christ, the name of Saxm occurs 
in these districts, and in stil! later times it 
becomes the dommant title in the above- 
mentioned tracts of land ; for in the third 
century, the tribe of Saxons spread forth 
from Holstein over Lower Germany, and 
gave its own name to all those tribes which 
it conquered or united by alliance. It has 
been customary to apply the name of Sax- 
ons, for even the earlier periods, as the 
collective appellation of all the tribes of 
Lower Germany, and thereby to express 
fhe very opposite character they presented 
in their whole mode of living to the Suevi. 
For as these unwillingly coniined them- 
selves to a fixed spot, and by their greater 
exercise and activity, kept themselves con- 
stantly ready for every warlike undertak- 
ing, so, on Ae other hand, the nations of 
Lower Germany had early accustomed 
themselves to settled dwellings, and had 
made agriculture their principal occupa- 
tion. They dwelt upon scattered farms ; 
each farm had its boundaries around it, 
and was enclosed by a hedge and bank of 
earth. The owner was lord and priest 
within his farm, and by voluntary union 
with a number of other proprietors was at- 
tached to a community ; and several com- 
munities again were bound to a Gau or 
district. The name of Saxon, which is 
derived from sitxen, to sit, and has the same 
signification as to occupy, or hold, appear- 
ed effectively to characterize the peculiar- 
ity of (fti* people ; while on the other hand, 
the name of Suevi would indicate the roam- 
ing life led by Uie others. But these deri- 



vations are more ingeniously than histori- 
cally founded. The name of Saxon is, 
according io all probability, to be derived 
from the short swords, called Saxens,(Sahs,) 
of this people ; but that of the Suevi in ita 
derivation is not as yet thoroughly ex- 
plained. Meantime, however, the contrast 
between the Suevi and the non-Suevi is not 
to be mistaken. In the latter we find the 
greatest freedom and independence of the 
individual; in the former we perceive the 
combined power and unity of the wJioIe, 
wherein the individual self is merged ; in 
the latter again, domestic life in ita entire 
privacy, and in the former, public life in 
the — although as yet rude — accomplish- 
ment of an acutely formed idea, 

Saxon institutions were not the most 
favorable for the exercise of the strength 
of a nation against the enemy. But it 
gives a strong and self-dependent mind to 
the individual man, to find himself sole lord 
and master upon his own property, and 
knowing that it is his own power that must 
protect wife and child. In villages or even 
in towns where man dwells amidst a mass, 
he depends upon the protection of others, 
and thereby easily becomes indolent or 
cowardly. But the isolated inhabitant, in 
his, frequently, defiance-bidding retreat, is 
nevertheless humane and hospitably mind- 
ed, and offers to his neighbor and his friend, 
and even to the stranger, an ever welcome 
seat by his hearth. For he feels more in- 
tensely the pleasure derived from the 
friendly glances of man, and the refresh- 
ment of social intercourse ; while, on the 
contrary, the townsman, who meets a mul- 
titude at every step, accustoms himself to 
view the human countenance with indiffer- 
ence. When the Sason, with his hunting- 
spear in his hand, had traversed, through 
snow and storm, the wilderness and forest, 
the huts of his friends smiled hospitably 
towards him, like the happy islands of a 
desert sea. 

We shall enumerate subsequently the 
individual tribes of both branches, as well 
as the others mentioned by the authors of 
antiquity. It appeared necessary to notice 
thus early the chief distinction between 
the German nations, for many of the de- 
scriptions given by the ancients of theii 
manners and customs, accord only with the 
one or the other branch, and their appa 
rent contradictions are to be explained 
i only by the confused mixture of the in- 
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formation. Ctesar, for example, notices 
chiefly the Suevi ; and Tacitus, the Saxon 
tribes. Yet in the detail which we now 
enter upon, it will be perceived that tie 
essential fundamental character of both 
was the same. 

V. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The Germans loved tne open country 
above every thing. They did not build 
towns, they likened them to prisons. The 
few places which occur in the Roman wri- 
ters called towns — the later Ptolemy names 
the most — were probably nothing more 
than the dwellings of the chiefs, somewhat 
larger, and more artificially built, than 
those of the common freemen, and in the 
vicinity of which the servitors fixed their 
huts ; the whole might possibly have been 
surrounded by a wall and ditch to secure 
them from the incursions of the enemy. 

The Saxon tribes did not even willingly 
build connecting villages, so great was 
their love for unlimited freedom. The 
huls lay, as is already mentioned, in the 
midst of the enclosure that belonged to 
them, and which was surrounded by a 
hedge. The construction of these huts 
was most inartificial. Logs shaped by the 
axe were raised and joined together, the 
sides filled with platted withy, and made 
into a firm wall by the addition of straw 
and lime. A thatched roof covered the 
whole, which (as is still found in West- 
phalia) contained the cattle also ; and by 
way of ornament they decorated the walls 
with brilliant colors. 

Tacitus says, they selected their dwell- 
ing wherever a grove or spring attracted 
them. Advantage and comfort were con- 
sequently frequently sacrificed to their love 
of opeo and beautiful scenery, and it is 
probable that they so ardently loved their 
country from its presenting them with so 
great a variety of hill and dale, wood and 
plains, and rivers in every part. 

This strong love of nature, which may 
be traced from the very first in our fore- 
fathers, is a grand feature of the German 
character. As long as we retain it, it will 
preserve us from sensual enervation and 
the corruption of manners, wherein the 
most cultivated nations of antiquity, by ex- 
cess of civilization and luxury, and com- 
pression into large cities, gradually sunk. 

Next to war, the most favorite ocoupa. 
tion of the Germans was the chase ; and 



that itself was a kind of warlike e 
For the forests concealed, besides the usual 
deer, also wolves, bears, urocks, bisons, 
elks, wild boars, and many species of the 
larger birds of prey. The youth was, 
therefore, practised in the use of arms from 
childhood, and to him the greatest festival 
of his life was when his father first took 
him forth to hunt wild animals. 

" Agriculture, the herdsman's business, 
and domestic occupafions," says Tacitus, 
" they leave to the women and slaves ; for 
it is easier to prevail upon the Germans to 
attack their enemies than to cultivate the 
earth and await the harvest; nay, it even 
appears cowardly to them to earn by the 
sweat of the brow, what the sangumary 
conflict would procure " But this descrip 
lion of our forefather's, as is ao often the 
case with the narratives of the Roman au- 
thors, represents the indmdual feature as 
the general characten^tic The small 
proprietor, no doubt, like our peasant, 
necessarily applied his own hand to the 
cultivation of his land, while the great 
land-owner reserved lime for huntmg, for 
festivities, and for all the pleatures of so- 
cial intercourse 

And with respect to the description of 
their dominant warlike propensities, » hich 
preferred earning the necessaries of life by 
blood rather than by the sweat of the brow, 
this must be understood to refer more par- 
ticularly to the conquering warlike trains 
of bold leaders, such as an Ariovistus, or 
to the frontier safeguards of the Germans 
against the Romans, as, for instance, the 
Mareomanni. For when once among a 
nation agriculture and pasturage have be- 
come prominent occupations, and without 
which life could not be supported, they 
can no longer belong to those employments 
despised by the free man, and which as 
such he leaves solely to the care and at- 
tention of women and slaves. 

It is, however, no doubt true, that among 
the Germans of the more ancient period, 
warlike desires, and powerful natural incli- 
nations for bold undertakings, and in partic- 
ular for the display of an untamed strength 
with its violent concomitants, were a ruling 
passion. But the ennobling features of 
higher virtues are seen through these de- 
fects. _ History reWrds no people who, in 
conjunction with the faults of an unrestrict- 
ed natural power, possessed nobler capa- 
bilities and qualifications, rule and order, 
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a sublime patriotism, fidelity, and chastity, 
in a greater proportion than the Germans. 
" There" says the noble Roman, who had 
preserved a mind capable of appreciating 
the dignity of uncorrupted nature ; " there 
no one smiles at vice, and to seduce or be 
seduced, is not called fashionable; for 
among ike Germans, good morals effect more 
tiian ehemhere good laws." 

This moral worth of the Germans, which 
beams through all tbeir rudeness, has ils 
true source and basis m the sancUiy of mar- 
riage, and the consequent concentration of 
domestic liappiness ; for it is these two 
features chiefly which most decidedly de- 
termine the morality of a nation. The 
young man, at a period when his form had 
taken its perfect growth, in the full energy 
of youth, like the sturdy oaks of his native 
forests, and preserved by chastity and tem- 
perance from enervating desires, at the 
time that his physical and moral nature 
had attained their equilibrium, selected 
then the maiden for his wife, little differing 
in age from himself. The exceptions were 
few, says Tacitus, and that only perchance 
— as in the case of a prince, who might 
wish (o increase his own importance by an 
alliance with another powerful house — that 
a. second wife was taken. 

It was not the woman who brought the 
portion to the man, but the latter to the 
former, and who indicated the value he 
attached to his alliance with her by the 
quality of the present he made, according 
to the extent of his means ; and even this 
custom displays the consideration the Ger- 
man nation had for the gentler sex. The 
bridal gift comprised, besides a team of 
oxen, a war.horse, a shield, and arms ; a 
gift not useless among people with whom, 
particularly in long excursions, the wife, 
generally, accompanied her husband to the 
field. She was thus reminded not to con- 
sider valor, war, and arms, as wholly 
strange to her, but these saered symbols 
of the opening marriage told her to consid- 
er herself as the companion of the labors 
and dangera of her husband, in war as 
well as in peace, and as such to live and 
die. She received what she was bound to 
transfer uncontaminated to her children, 
and what her daughter-in-law was to in- 
herit in turn, in order to transmit to her 
grand-children. And this gift, as Tacitus 
says, was, as it were, the mystic holy con- 
secration and guardian deity of marriage. 



Such an alliance founded upon'ove and 
virtue and calculated to contmue for bet- 
ter for worse m firm union unto death, 
must indeed be huly and inviolable ; and, 
in fact the lufringpment of the marriage 
vow was according to the test mony of 
Tacitus almost unheard of T! e deepest 
and most univeisal contempt followed a 

The children of such a marriage were 
to their parents the deaic^t pledges of love. 
From their very birth they "ere treated 
as free human beings No tiacewasto 
be found m Germany of the t)rannical 
power of the Roman father o>er 1 is chil- 
dien. The mother leared hei infants at 
her own breast ; they were not left to the 
care of nurses and servants. The Ger- 
mans, therefore, highly venerated virtuous 
women ; they even superslitiously be- 
lieved there was something holy and pro- 
phetic in them, and they occasionally fol- 
lowed their advice in important and deci- 
sive moments. 

This veneration for the female sex in 
its human dignity, combined with their 
strongly impressed love of arms, of war, 
and manhood, this noble feature in the 
German nature, which elevates .lim so 
high above the — in other senses, so gifted 
— Greeks and Romans, shows most clearly 
that nature had resolved her German son 
to be the entire man, who, by the univer- 
sal cultivation of the human powers, should 
at some future period produce an age, 
which, as now, in its liberal and many- 
sided or multifarious views, sliould far sur- 
pass that of the "Greeks and Romans. 

The ancient German dress and food 
were simple, and agreeable to nature. 
Female decoration consisted in their long 
yellow hair, in the fresh color of their pure 
skin, and in their linen robes, spun and 
woven by their own hands, ornamented 
with a purple band as a girdle ; the man 
knew no other ornament than his warlike 
weapons ; the shield and his helmet, when 
he wore one, he adorned as well as he 
could. Among the Suevi the hair was 
worn tied in a bundle on the top of the 
head, for the sake of ils warlike effect. 
Among the Saxons it was parted, and hung 
down the shouldeis, cut at a moderate 
length 

Their simple fare consisted chiefly of 
sat and milk They prepaied their fa- 
iite dunk, beer Irom baihy and oats. 
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They made mea-i also from honey and 
water. Their honey was collected by the 
wild bees in great quantity, and good qual- 
ity. Upon the Rhine they did not despise 
or neglect the cultivation of the vine in- 
troduced there by the Romans. 

No nation respected the laws of hospi- 
tality more than the Germans. To refuse 
a stranger, whoever he might be, admis- 
sion to the house, would have been dis- 
graceful. His table wag free and open to 
all, according to his means. If his own 
provisions were exhausted, he who was but 
recently the host, would become the guide 
and conductor of his guest, and together 
they would enter, uninvited, the first best 
house. There also they were hospitably 
received. When the stranger took his 
leave, he received as a parting present 
whatever he desired, and the giver asked 
as candidly on his side for what he wished. 
This good-natured people rejoiced in pre- 
sents. But they neither estimated the gift 
they made too highly, nor held themselves 
much bound by that which they had re- 
ceived in return. 

At these banquets the Germans not un- 
frequently took counsel upon their most 
important affairs, upon the conciliation of 
enemies, upon alliances and friendships, 
upon the election of princes, even upon 
war and peace ; for the joyousness of the 
feast and society opened the secrets of the 
breast. But on the following day they re- 
considered what had been discussed, so 
that they might view it coolly and dispas- 
sionately; they took counsel when they 
could not deceive, and fixed their resolu- 
tion when fitted for quiet consideration. 

During these banquets they had also a 
peculiarltind of festival. Naked youths 
danced between drawn swords and raised 
spears ; not for reward and gain ; but the 
compensation for this almost rash feat con- 
sisted in the pleasure produced in the spec- 
tator, and the honor reaped by the display 
of such a dangerous art. 

They gambled with dice, as Tacitus 
with astonishment informs us, in a sober 
slate, and as a serious occupation, and 
with so much eagerness for gain, that when 
they had lost their all, they hazarded their 
freedom, and even their very persons upon 
the last cast. The loser freely deliveredhim- 
self up to slavery, although even younger 
and stronger than his adversary, and pa- 
tiently allowed himself to be bound and 



sold as a slave ; thus steadfastly did they 

keep their word, even in a bad case : 

They call this good faith," says the Ro- 
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VI. CIVIL INSTITUTIOSS. 

ntire people consisted of freemen 
iiaves. Among tlie latter there seems 
(0 have been an essential difference. 
The one class, which may be compared to 
the vassals pertaining to the land of the 
lord of the manor, and among whom the 
freedmen of Tacitus may be also reck, 
oned, received from the land- proprietor 
house and home, and yielded him in return 
a certain acknowledgment in corn or cat- 
tle, or in the woven cloth which was made 
under every roof. The second class, on 
the contrary, the true slaves, who were 
bought and sold, and were mostly prisoners 
of war, were employed m the more memal 
services of the house, and the labors of 
agriculture. But their lot even was en- 
durable, for their children grew up with 
those of their master, with scaicely any 
distinction, and thus m the simplicity of 
their living, there was formed a lelation of 
mutual adherence. But the slave was held 
incapable of bearing arms; these were 
alone the privilege and prerogative of the 
Free-mett. 

They were divided into the nobles, 
ndbiles, as Tacitus calls them, and the 
common Free-men, ingenui. In later pe- 
riods (he German language distinguishes 
Adeline and Friliiige. The former word 
is probably derived from Od, Estate, and 
therefore denoted the large proprietor, who 
reckoned in his estate bondsmen and vas- 
sals, and who possessed already in his 
domains the means of exercising a more 
extensive influence. The Friling was, on 
the contrary, the common free man, who 
cultivated his small possessions with his 
own hands, or by the assistance of but a 
few slaves. If Tacitus, as is probable, 
indicates this distinction by his term wMIes 
and ingenui, we may therein trace the ori- 
gin of the German nobility, founded as it 
is in the nature of all social relations. 
From the importance given by possessions 
and merit, individual as well as ancestral, 
those privileges may be adduced, which 
are held over (he poorer, unnoticed fami. 
lies, and which in the course of time, and 
as it were by the antiquity of possession, 
pass into rights. But the information given 
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by Tacitus does not, however, speak abso- 
lutely of rights, — implying, for instance, 
the offices of director and president in com- 
munities and districts, — but merely of the 
custom of filling them from the superior 
families. 

A number of farms of great and small 
landowners, specially united by close ties, 
GODSlituteda community, [GeJiteinde ;) sev- 
eral communities a league of the hundred, 
{MarkgenossenschaJi,)whii::h exercised witli- 
in a larger circuit the common right of 
herd and pasture ; and, lastly, a number 
of these formed the larger confederacy of 
a district, (Gau,) formally united for pro- 
tection against every enemy, and for in- 
ternal security both of life and property. 

As chief of the district, a judge was 
elected from among the oldest and most 
experienced, who probably may have borne 
in ancient times the name Graf.* Cents 
or hundreds were subdivisions of the dis- 
trict, probably consisting originally of a 
hundred farms, whose chiefs were the 
centners or Centgrafen. These gave judg- 
ment in trifling affairs ; and in matters of 
more importance they were the assistants 
of the Gaugrafen. The occupation of 
these functionaries was not limited to their 
judicial employments, but they had the 
guidance also of other affairs in the com- 
munity ; and together, they formed the 
Pn'ncipes of the district, the foremost and 
first among their equals, whence is derived 
the German word Furst, (prince.) The 
recompense for their trouble did not con- 
sist in a regular stipend, but in presents 
received from the chiefs of families. 

But the National assembly was at the 
head of all, and counselled and decided 
upon the most important affairs. Every 
freeman, high as well as low, was a mem- 
ber of the national assembly, and took his 
Dart in the welfare of the whole. 

In earlier times, perhaps, there never 
existed in many circuits, and during peace- 
ful relations, a more extensive and firm 
confederacy than that of the Gau. But 
danger from without, and the relationship 
of the sepls, chiefly produced, without 
doubt, the establishment of Unions of whole 
tribes, which may possibly have given to 
their collective body a form variously 
fashioned. A multifariousness of social 



regulations was welcome to the hereditary 
love of freedom of the G^e^mans, The 
majority of these tribes appear to have 
had a very simple constitution of confed- 
eracy in the lime of peace, inasmuch as 
all transactions in common were deter- 
mined and regulated by the national com- 
munity. In the individual districts all 
continued according to the customary mode 
of administration, and it consequently did 
not require the permanent appointment of 
a superior executive government. In war, 
on the contrary, an election was made, of 
the common Herzog, or duke, according to 
valor and manly virtue, whoso otiice closed 
with the war, (Duces ex virtute su- 
munt. — Tac.) 

Among other tribes peace had also ila 
chiefs or directors, selected originally by 
the community from the most meritorious 
of the people, which election, in the course 
of time, when a natural feeling placed the 
son in the situation of the father, became 
invested with an almost hereditary right. 
(Reges ex nobilitate sumunt. — Tac.) We 
cannot ascertain whether these chiefs bore 
everywhere, or merely among some tribes, 
the title of King ; the Romans called them 
Reges, because they found this name most 
applicable, and in contradistinction to the 
transitory ducal dignity, which terminated 
with the war. The king could also natu- 
rally be the leader in war, in which case 
the duke was superfluous. But in smaller 
expeditions, which were not (o be consid- 
ered in the light of a national war, or 
when the king, by reason of age or natural 
infirmity, was unable to act, a duke may 
have been appointed as his substitute. 

Among some tribes we see a change of 
constitution. Among the Cherusci, when 
they fought against the Romans, there ap- 
pears to have been no king ; Arminiua 
was the leader appointed by the people. 
Later, however, in the year 47 after the 
birth of Christ, the Cherusci appointed 
tlalicus, the son of the brother of Flaeius, 
who was brought up among the Romans, 
to be their king, in order to adjust the in- 
ternal factions. 

The peculiarity of the Saxon people 
consisted altogether in their freo form of 
government, a constitution most conforma- 
ble to their origin, springing as they did 
from the union of the heads of free fami 
lies, each of whom ruled his domain ac 
cording to the ancient patriarchal form. 
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s required only 
during war, which, in general, was de- 
fensive, and consequently national. Among 
the Stievi, on the contrary, whose consti- 
tution was one warlike throughout, where- 
in the individual was early accustomed to 
consider himself but a portion of tne whole, 
a monarchical government became the 
natural form of the constitution, and we 
consequently find among them an Ariovis- 
tus, a Marbodius, and a Vannius, as kings 
of a warlike state. 

These differences may assist in explain- 
ing the various characteristics and forms 
of the public institutions which the Ro- 
mans mention, and which it is not always 
easy to distinguish, from their having con- 
founded and mixed the individual details. 

In the larger confederations there also 
occurred general assemblies, although 
more seldom than in the individual dis- 
tricts, and much that the Romans relate 
refers to these said larger assemblies, while 
on the contrary the leading subjects were 
common to both large and small assemblies. 

These were generally held at a return 
of the full moon and new moon ; as they 
eonsideied those the most happy moments 
for any transaction. They came armed — 
arms being the symbol of freedom, and 
they preferred exposing themselves to the 
possibility of their misuse, rather than come 
without them. The right enjoyed by the 
youth of bearing them as an ornament 
when he had attained a fitting age, and was 
adjudged worthy, even in times of peace, 
was imparted by the national assembly it- 
self; he was there solemnly invested by 
one of the princes, his father or a relative, 
with shield and spear. This was deemed 
among fhem the clothing of manhood, the 
ornament of youth ; previous to this the 
youth was considered only as a member of 
the domestic hearth, but henceforth he 
was received as the representative of the 
common fatherland. 

Priests ruled the communities ; God only 
was the universally feared lord, whom it 
was no breach of freedom to obey ; and in 
his name the priests kept the multitude in 
order. They commanded silence ; the 
kings, dukes, counts, who derived experi- 
ence from years — the nobles, who learned 
from their ancestors how the district was 
to be governed — the most valiant, who, by 
their deeds in war, stood in general respect, 
ipoke in turn simply, briefly, and impres- 



sively, and not in a commanding tone, but 
by the force of reason. If the proposition 
displeased them, it was rejected by the 
multitude with hisses and murmurs ; but 
if approved, they signified their satisfaction 
by the clashing of their arms, their moat 
honorable mode of testifying applause. 

In important affairs, the king and princes 
first counselled together, prior to the mat- 
ter being brought before the people ; a 
custom consistent with good government, 
for the multitude can form conclusions only 
upon a transaction being simply and clear- 
ly explained. 

These few traits of aboriginal German 
institutions display the sterling sense of our 
forefathers, who therein sought to establish 
the principle, that the foundations of every 
community should be based on individual 
good feeling, obedience to the laws, and 
respect for religion. Thus an internal 
durability was given to the whole Etructure, 
which no external means could replace, 
howsoever artificially applied. 

We have yet a word to say upon the 
larger unions of several tribes. In a com- 
mon danger, they formed themselves into a 
Confederation, at the head of which stood 
one of the more powerful tribes. Thus it 
was with tho Cherusci alliance against Ilia 
Romans ; thus the Suevi, at whose head, 
in earlier times, stood (he Semnoni ; and 
later, the confederations of the Gioths, 
Franks, and AUemanni, In all that con- 
cerned the universal league, the laws were 
very severe. The slightest breach of faith, 
and treachery as well as cowardice, were 
punished by death. 

Their principle was, " One for all and 
ali for one, for life or death !" May this 
through every century be the motto of all 
Germans ! 

VII, WAR-REGULATIONS, A^D ARMS. 

When the nation was threatened by im- 
pending danger, or the country of the ene- 
my was to he invaded by a large force, all 
the freemen were summoned to arms by 
what was called the fleer&imn.* The army 
thus proceeded under the banner of the 
national god, borne by [he priests in ad. 

* In the langnage of the earlier limes Heerhann, 
(tffriioniuw,) Oia fwnolty, whieli was inllicled iipoii 
those who, at the KrawtBlauniiiDnslo the war, iiegteol- 
ed Uieir dutf , Thia Wi>d, however, for ila object, ii 
at once so usnal end sigiilficaitt, while it is bo £fflcidt 
to replace irith another, that it m^ be here letainad 
in its original form. 
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vance. The princes and judges of each 
Gau or district were also its leaders in 
war ; the confederates of one mark or hun- 
dred, and of one race or sept, fought uni- 
ted ; and when the invasion became a re- 
gular migration, or when the invading foe 
chased all from their hearths, the women 
and children followed them. Thus was 
allcombiQed that could excite their valor; 
each warrior stood side by side to his near, 
est relations, companions, and friends, and 
in the rear of the oi-der of battle were 
placed their wives and children, whose ap. 
peals could not fail to reach their ear. 
When wounded, they retired to the matrons 
and females who fearlessly investigated 
and nunb d ! w nds. We read, 
nd d f h w m n ha ing occasionally 
e d a fal ng ba 1 by their inces- 
san uppl a f m 1 e dread of slave- 

ry and n by f n ith arms in hand, 
he fug ba It he ontest. 

B d h n al ummons of the 
H b h was a Companionship in 

am f und d up n a voluntary union, 
wh hua II d 1 ir/o7ge, the reserve 
phalanx d ba alion. Warlike 

J uth II d h m I 'es around their 
m d a d e n cd leader, and swore 

m un w h 1 1 and die. There 

was much contention among liiis Gefolge 
who should take the first place next to the 
leader, for this corps had its grades. It 
was high fame for a leader, not merely 
among nis own tribes, hut among all the 
adjacent ones, when he was distinguished 
by the number and valor of his Gefolge. 
He was appealed to for assistance; embas- 
sies were sent to him, he was honored by 
presents, and the mere celebrity of his 
name would frequently check a war. In 
battle it was considered a disgrace to the 
chief to he outvied in valor, and to the Ge- 
folge not to equal that of their leader ; but 
to return alive from battle, after the death 
of his chieftain, was a sf igma that attached 
for life to the individual, and their fidelity 
was so great, that scarcely an instance of 
this occurs. It was considered the most 
sacred duty to protect and defend their 
brave brother in arms, and to attribute 
their own valorous deeds to his fame. The 
leaders contended for victory, and the Ge- 
folge for the leaders. When the tribe to 
which they belonged continued in a state 
of long and monotonous peace, the majori- 
ty of these bold youthaj led by their cap- 



tain, voluntarily joined those tribes which 
were at war. Repose was hateful to them ; 
and, amidst danger, the valiant acquired 
fame and booty. The Gefolge received 
from the leader their war-horse, and their 
conquering and deadly spear ; a lai^e Ge- 
folge, consequently, supported itself most 
easily by war and booty. It is thus that 
Tacitus describes the military institutions 
of the Germans. He wrote, however, at a 
period when long wars and their attendant 
chances may possibly have altered much 
Origmally, perhaps, the alliance between 
the Gefolge and their chieftain was bind- 
ing only during single excursions, and 
ceased at their termination. For it is not 
probable that a people so jealous of its liber- 
ty would have allowed individual princes 
to have surrounded themselves with such 
a troop, as with a body-guard. But when 
the dangers of war continued for a longer 
period, it became desirable, and even ne- 
cessary, to be prepared for every casualty. 
The Gefolge remained long united, and 
they formed the experienced and Slite por- 
tion of the army for attack, defence, or 
pursuit. In the migratory period, king- 
doms were founded by these Gefolges, and 
from the essence of their internal organi- 
zation, the laws sprung which regulated 
these new states, (feudal system.) 

The chief arms of the ancient Germans 
were the shield and the spear, called by 
them Framen, (Framea,*) with a narrow 
and short blade, but so sharp and well 
adapted for use, that they couid employ 
the same weapon, according to necessity, 
both far and near. Long heavy lances are 
also spoken of in the description of many 
battles. For close combat, the stone bat- 
tle-axe, which is still frequently dug up, 
and the common eluh, were certainly used. 
From the scarcity of iron, few wore body- 
armor, and but here and there a helmet ; 
even swords were scarce, and the shield 
was formed of wood, or of the platted twigs 
of the withy. Nevertheless, it was with 
these simple weapons that they achieved so 
much that was grand, inasmuch as natural 
courage and strength of limb efiect more 
than artificial weapons. 

Their horses were neither distinguished 
by beauty nor speed, but they were very 
durable, and the Germans knew so well to 
manage them that they frequently over- 

• From framea, lo throw. 
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threw the fully-armed and mounted Roman 
and Gallic cavalry. They held the latter 
in contempt because they used saddles, 
which appeared to them unmanly and ef- 
feminate; they themselves sat upon the 
naked back of the horse. But the chief 
strength of their array lay in their infan- 
try, and they placed the boldest and strong- 
est of their youth, mixed with their cavalry, 
in the van, in order to give an additional 
solidity to the ranks. The cavalry them- 
selves selected their companions from 
among the infantry, and thusj even in the 
rade pursuit of war, esteem and affection 
exerted their influence. They thus held 
together in the tumult of the fight, and 
came to each other's assistance when the 
contest was desperate. If a horseman fell 
heavily wounded from his steed, the foot- 
soldiers immediately surrounded andshield- 
ed him. When sudden and rapid move- 
ments either in advancing or retreating 
were necessary, the quickness of those 
foot, by means of incessant practice, w 
so great, that holding by the mane of the 
horse, they equalled the swiftest in their 
course. 

Their order of battle v 
wedge-shaped, that they might the more 
speedily break the ranks of the enemy. 
Before battle they sang the war-song re- 
lating the deeds of their ancestors and the 
celebrity of their fatherland. Warlike 
instruments also, horns of brass or of the 
wild bull, and large drums, formed of hides 
expanded over hampers, beat the measure 
to their joined shields ; and as they pro- 
ceeded they became more and more ex- 
cited. In the march against the enemy 
the song became ruder and wilder, a 
courageous and stimulating cry, which 
was called Barril; at first deep-sounding, 
then stronger and fuller, and growing to a 
roar at the moment of meeting the foe. 
The chieftain felt excited with hope or fear, 
according to the louder or weaker tone of 
the BarrU. Frequently, to mase the sound 
more strikingly fearful, they held their hol- 
low shields before their mouths. This ter- 
rific war-song, combined with the sight of 
their gigantic figures, and the fearful threat- 
ening eyes of the Germans themselves, was 
so terrible in its effects upon the Romans 
and the Gauls, that it was long before they 
could accustom themselves to it. 

To leave their shield behind them was 
to the Germans an inexpiable disgrace ; he 



who had so debased himself durst not at- 
tend religious worship nor appear in the 
national assembly, and many who had thus 
effected their escape from the field of bat- 
tle could not endure so miserable a life, 
but ended it by a voluntary death. 

Vm RELIGION. 
The religious worship of the Germans 
attached itself to, and was associated with 
nature It was a veneration of her great 
powers and phenomena ; but withal it was 
more simple and sublime than the worship 
of other ancient nations, and bore the im- 
press of Its immediate and profound feel- 
ing for nature Although but rudely so, 
they yet had the presentiment of an infi- 
nite and eternal divine power in their 
breasts , for they considered it at variance 
with the dignity of the divinity to enclose 
him within walls, or to conceive and repre- 
sent him in a human shape. They built 
no temples, but they consecrated to holy 
purposes groves and woods, of which na- 
ture had formed the pillars, and whose 
canopy was the infinite heaven itself; and 
they named after their divinity the mystery 
which their faith alone allowed them to 
contemplate. Even their aboriginal poeti- 
cal descriptions of their divinities display 
the nobler sentiments of the Germans, who 
did not, like the Greeks and Romans, at 
tribute to their deities all the infirmities 
of human nature, but represented in them 
the portraiture of strength, valor, magna- 
nimity^ and sublimity. And they still 
more strongly distinguish theraselves from 
all other ancient nations by their firm and 
cheerful belief in the immortality of the 
which entirely dissipated every fear 
of death ; and in the confidence of a fu- 
ture state they committed suicide, when 
life itself could be purchased only by sla- 
very. 

This sublime natural feeling, and this 
purity of their religious ideas, made them, 
in after times, better adapted for the re- 
ception of Christianity. They were the 
vessel which God had selected for the 
pure preservation of his doctrines. For 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans were already 
enervated by sensuality and vice ; they 
could neither comprehend nor retain the 
new doctrines, just as, according to the 
scriptural image, the old drunkard could 
not retain the new wine. The ancient Ger- 
mans revered, like the Persians, the sun 
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and fire ; but worshipped as their superior 
God, Wodan, (Guodan, the Goden, Guten, 
GoU.) They called him also by a beauti- 
ful name, the Universal Father. They 
kept, in their sacred groves, white horses 
for the sun, which were harnessed to the 
consecrated chariot and driven by the priest 
or prince, who paid particular attention to 
their neighing, which they considered, as 
did the Persians, prophetic of the future, 
and indicative of the will of their divinity. 

They venerated the mother earth as their 
most beneficent deity j they called her Ner- 
&US, (the nourishing,*) and we have the fol- 
lowing relation of her worship: "In the 
midst of an island in the seaf there was a 
sacred grove, in which was a consecrated , 
chariot, covered with tapestry. Sometimes 
(as noticed by the priests) the goddess de- 
scended from the sacred dwellings above, 
and drove the chariot, drawn by eonse. 
crated cows, accompanied by the priests 
in the deepest reverence. The days were 
then cheerful, and the places which she 
honored with her presence, solemn and 
holy ; they then entered into no war, seized 
no arms, and the iron spear reposed in 
concealment ; peace and tranquillity then 
reigned in every bosom, until the priests re- 
conducted the goddess, satiated with hei 
intercourse with mortals, back into the 
temple. The chariot and carpet were im- 
mersed, and the goddess too, if wo may be. 
lieve it, bathed in a secret lake ; slaves per- 
formed the otKces of service, whom the same 
lake immediately swallowed up. Thence 
arose a mysterious fear and holy ignorance 
of what that might he which only those be- 
held who were to die." 

The Germans placed great faith in pro- 
phecies and indications of the future, as 
shown already in the neighing of the sacred 
horses of the sun. When they were at war 
they often selected a prisoner taken from 
their enemy, and caused him to fight with 
one of their countrymen, each armed with 
hia national weapons ; the victory of the 
one or the other was received as prophetic, 
or as a divine judgment. They considered 
the raven and the owl as harbingers of evil ; 
the cuckoo announced length of life. They 
prophesied of the future also with small 
Staves cut from a fruit-tree, having peculiar 
or runic signs carved upon each staff, and 



• Taoitufl, Gerai. x] 
_^t Much here indicates the island to bsRuBer 
laiuy for coatrsdictir.u. 
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these were then strewed upon a white rai. 
ment. And then, on public occasions, tho 
priest, hut in private the father of the family, 
prayed to the divinity, and, with upraised 
eyes, took up each individual rod thrice, 
the characters upon which indicated the 

The holy prophetesses were highly es- 
teemed, and history names some to whom 
the credulity of the tribes attached greatin- 
duence in the determination of public af- 
fairs. Tacitus names Aurinia, (perhaps 
Alruna, conversant with the mystic runic 
characters;) again, the celebrated Yeleda, 
who, from a tower on the banks of the Lippe, 
directed the movements of the tribes of the 
Lower Rhine ; and, lastly, a certain Gauna, 
in the time of Domitian. In the incursions 
of ihe Cimbri, and in the army of Ariovis- 
tus, notice is taken of prophesying females. 

There was no ceremony at their fune- 
rals ; only the bodies of the most distmguish- 
ed were burned with costly wood, and with 
each, at the same time, was offered up hia 
arms or war-horse. The tomb which cov- 
ered the ashes and the bones of the deceased 
was a mound of turf. Splendid monuments 
they despised as oppressive to their dead. 
Laments and tears they speedily gave over, 
but grief they indulged in much longer. 
Lamentations they considered as appropri- 
ate to females, but to men Tememhrance 
alone was deemed suitable, 

IX. ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Should wc, after all that has preceded, 
inquire concerning the progress made by 
the ancient Germans in the arts of life, we 
shall find upon that subject the information 
of the Roman writers unfortunately very 
scanty. Looking down from the point of 
their very superior culture, they did not 
consider it worth their trouble to attend to 
the origin of the arts, trades, and knowledge, 
found among those nations which they con- 
sidered as barbarians. Tiiis silence has 
misled to the supposition, that the Germans, 
■bout the period of the birth of Christ, were 
D be considered as half savages, resem- 
bling the North American Hurons. But his- 
tory may, where she finds no express test!- 
mony, draw conclusions from uncontested 
facts. Therefore we can, with certainty, 
ifer that about the time, and shortly after 
the birth of Christ, the Germans — who in 
arms and warlike skill could contest with 
an onemy who had acquired in a war of five 
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hundred years, with all the nations of (he 
earth, the highest grade in the art of war, and 
consequent subjugation; these Germans, 
who had already far advanced in their civil 
institutions ; to whom marriage and the do- 
mestic hearth, and the honor of their nation, 
and their ancestors, were sacred ; who in 
their religious symbols displayed a deep 
feelmg for the most profound ideas of the 
human mind ; and who, lastly, by a digni- 
fied natural capacity, and exquisite moral 
traits, in spite of the undeniable ferocity of 
unbridled passions, were enabled to inspire 
that noble Roman, in whom dwell a deep 
sense of .all that was great and elevated in 
human nature — these Germans, we say, 
could not have been the rude barbarians 
described as resembling North American 
savages. Their cultivation, as far as their 
w'ld IT a d d- p d m d f d ll'ng 
adm dd d d wtlyof 

Ag dp g un d on- 



might be. The German made them him- 
self. The iron necessary for that purpose, 
as well as for his weapons, he must have 
known how to work, and the manipulation 
of hard-melting iron is not easy ; presum- 
ing they were only able to use that which 
lay upon the surface without understand- 
ing or practising the art of mining. Yet 
Tacitus names iron mines among the Goths, 
in the present Silesia. That the prepara- 
tion of iron utensils must indicate already 
a higher degree of skill in art, in the earli- 
est ages of nations, is shown by the very 
frequent use of copper in such instruments 
for which iron is much better adapted. 
Copper is much easier to manufacture. 

In the irruptions and battles of the Ger. 
mans, namely, among the Cimbri and Teu- 
toni, chariots and cars are named, which 
conveyed the women and children, and 
which were placed around to defend the 
camp. The Germans appear also upon 
their rivers, and upon the coasts of their 
seas in ships, and contest also with the 
Romans in naval battles. Tribes which 
could build structures of this description, 
need no longer be considered savage. 

The art of spinning and weaving is also 
not possible without complicated machine- 
ry, and this formed the daily occupation of 
the females. 



Although the art of building houses was 
not carried lo any extent, yet the towers 
or burgs of the superior classes, some of 
which are mentioned in the records of his- 
tory, must have been essentially different 
from the huts of the community; and that 
walls of stone were used in their construc- 
tion, we may infer from the subterranean 
excavations in which provisions were pre- 
served, and wherein the women generally 
wove their linen, and which must there- 
fore have been walled in. 

Trade and commerce were not foreign 
to the ancient Germans ; they were even 
acquainted with that pivot of all commerce, 
a general medium of barter — money. Ta. 
citus remarks that they knew well how to 
distinguish the old good coins of the Romans, 
and took silver in preference to gold in 
their retail transactions. The great mul- 
titude of Roman coins, which by degrees 
have been dug out of the German earth, 
proves that their commercial intercourse 
was not trifling, although much may have 
fallen into the hands of the Germans as 
booty upon the defeat of the Romans. Ar- 
minius, before the battle of Idistavisus, 
offered to every Roman deserter daily 200 
sesterces. 

Their music was no doubt limited to 
their war-song, and the rude warlike in- 
struments previously named, and to the 
heroic song at festivals. German antiqui- 
ty had without doubt its inspired singers, 
equally as the Greeks had their Homer, 
ides ; the testimony of Tacitus tells us so, 
and the inclination of the people for all 
that was great, and worthy of fV me, as it 
evinces itself in their deeds, wo ild even, 
without that testimony, have con. ihced us. 

It has been disputed whether the Ger- 
mans, about the time of the birth of Christ, 
had a written character. Tauit i express- 
ly says, that neither men nor' vomen un- 
derstood writing, (literarum .ecreta viri 
pariter ac fcminte ignorant.-— Germ. 19.) 
And although this passage might be inter- 
preted in a more restricted sense, were 
there express witnesses to liie contrary 
extant; still, for the want of them, it is 
sufficiently conclusive of the ignorance of 
writing among the ancient Germans. There 
are, indeed, letters mentioned of Marbodius 
and Adgandasterj a prince of the Chatti, 
to Rome; but these were c'-riaiuly written 
in Latin, and only prove, if .■■■'}' wee/ writ- 
ten bv the princes themsclt.a, wet the 
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Upper classes, who had intercourse with 
the Romans, and perhaps lived a long time 
in Rome itself, learned there the Roman art 
of writing. The people generally, hi 
ever, were, without doubt, ignorant of the 
art. 

X. THE GERMAKIC TRIBES, 

The seats of the Saxon tribes are 

ready generally stated in the fourth di 

sion ; the following are the names a 

situations of tlie individual septs : 

1. The Sigambn, a considerable tribe 
in the neighborhood of the Sieg, whi 
they probably derived their name; 
farther inward towards the mountainous 
districts of Westphalia, whieh was called, 
later, the Suderland, or Sauerland, Ctesar 
found them here about the year 56, and 
Drusus in the year 12, before the birth of 
Christ, at whieh time their domain extend- 
ed as far as the Lippe. Weakened by the 
attacks of the Romans, to whom they w 
most exposed, a portion of them were di 
en by Tiberius to the left bank of the 
Rhine, as far as its mouths, as well as t!iat 
of the Issel ; another portion remained in 
their ancient dwelling- pi a ees, and foughl 
with the Cherusci against Germanieus. In 
the subsequent centuries, the name was 
retained only by that portion which dwelt 
at the mouths of the Rhine, and which 
constituted the Salic Franks, and formed a 
leading tribe in the confederation of the 
Franks.* 

2. The TJsipelTl and Tenchteri, almost 
always neighbors, and sharing the same 
casualti . Driven by the Suevi, about 
the year 56 before the birth of Christ, from 
their oriji aal seat, probably in the Wette- 
rau, (the district between the Maine, the 
Rhine, ai'd the Lahn,) farther towards the 
north, th* were, upon their crossing the 
Rhine, bei back again by Csesar, and 
partly dest; yed. The remainder were 
received by t-' e Sigambrians ; and in the 
time of Drusus,the Usipetriana dwelt north 
of the Lippe, on the Rhine. But the 
Tenchterians liad already, about the year 
36 before the birth of Christ, when the 
Ubierians were driven to the left bank of 
the Rhine, occupied their domain upon its 

..right bank, so f.hat both the tribes became 



» yeaiB after the birth 
'" ; Gregory of Toura, 
-g baptized, was ad- 



again neighbors, and dwelt in the duchy 
of Berg and in a portion of Cleves. Final- 
ly, the Tenchterians appear to have formed 
a portion of the Franks.* 

3, The Bnikteti, a powerful tribe in the 
country north of the Lippe, as far as the 
more central Ems, and from the vicinity 
of the Rhine near the Weser, consequently 
more properly in the present Miinsterland, 
and some of the approximate districts. 
According to the most recent investiga- 
tions, the country in the south of the Lippe, 
as far as the mountains of Sauerland, 
therefore, the so-called Hellweg, is con- 
sidered a portion of the country of the 
Brukteriana. They were divided info lar- 
ger and lesser bodies, took an active part 
as the confederates of the Cherusci, in the 
war of freedom against the Romans, and 
they received as their booty, after the bat- 
tle with Varus, one of the three conquered 
eagles. About the year 98 after the birth 
of Christ, in an internal war with their 
neighbors, they were almost annihilated, 
so that Tacitus divides their domain be- 
tween the Chamavrians and the Angriva- 
rians. But this account is certainly exag- 
gerated, as their name occurs in Ptolemy 
much later in the same district ; and even 
afterwards they appear as a portion of the 
Frankish confederation. After the alli- 
ance of the Saxons had-more and more 
widely extended itself towards Westphalia, 
the country and tribe of the Brukteriana 
became equally included therein ; but 
whether by force of arms, or by alliance, 
is not to be decided. The Brukterians 
may possibly have derived their name from 
the marshes (briichen) in their country. 

4. The Mard, neighbors of the Brukte- 
ms, also present themselves as active 

enemies of the Romans, about the time of 
the birth of Christ, In the battle with Va- 
they seized an eagle, which Germani- 
afterwards reconquered ; and this same 
ler commenced his campaign against 
Lower Germany, in the year 14 after the 
birth of Christ, by an incursion from Ve- 
tera Castra {near Xanten) through the Ceb- 
sian forest, into the land of the Marsi, in 
which he destroyed the celebrated sanc- 
tuary of Tanfani. These events show us 
the Marsi as a Westphalian tribe, dwelling 
far from the Rhine. Beyond this, we 
cannot determine with certainty their 

' GrsEOTV of Touis, ii. 9. 
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dwelling- place, and antiquarians con&e. 
quently entertain different opinions witV 
respect to it. Some place them on tht 
Lippe, others eastward of the Ems, toward; 
Tecklenburg and Osnaburg, which latter 
is the most probable. The sanctuary of 
Tanfana, which has been sought for in dif- 
ferent places, and among the rest near 
Miinster, would, therefore, henceforth be 
considered to lie in the land of Teckii 
bui^. 

5. The Tuhanti, likewise neighbors 
the Brukterians, are placed by some in t 
country between Paderbom H<jmur and 
the Arnsberg forest, (the & esler Borde ;) 
by others, and with greater probability on 
the opposite side of the country of the 
Brukterians, northwest of the Rhine 
the Vechte, the Twente of the present 
day. 

6. Southward of the Tubanti on 
Rhine, dwelt the Chamait and bordered 
farther southward on the Us petrian' 
whom they had yielded a portion of the 
pasturage on the Rhine and the Issel t 
before the time of Dnjsus About the 
year 98 after the birth of Christ, they de- 
prived the Brukterians of a portion of their 
country, and they appear later as forming 
a part of the confederation of the Franks. 
In the middle ages, their domain was call- 
ed the Hamaland. Ptolemy mentions the 
Chamavi, as well as the Cherusci, at the 
foot of the Harz mountains, but which for. 
mer were probably a very different tribe, 

7. The Ansibari or Amsivarmns, north- 
ward from the Brukterians on the Ems, 
{thence called EmsgauerorEmshauer.) In 
the year 59 after the birth of Christ, a por- 
tion of them were driven away by the 
powerful Chauci; they long sought, in 
vain, another dwelling among the neigh- 
boring tribes, and they at last vanish 
among the Cherusci, A portion, however, 
must have remained in their ancient dwell- 
ing-place, as they appear later, forming 
part of the Prankish confederation, 

8. The Chasuari and Chailuari were, 
according to some, two tribes, the first of 
which dwelt upon the Haase, northward of 
.he Marsi, and were thence called Hase- 
gauer, but the latter at the mouth of the 
Ruhr, where the Gau or district Hatlerun 
gave testimony of them in the middle ages ; 
but, according to others, they were but one 
tribe, which had their dwellii^ ntu-thward 
of the Chatti, oa the IKemeL 



9. The Dulgihini are placed, with prob- 
ability, in the neighborhood of the Weser, 
perhaps precisely in the district of fht- 
Lippe, where the legions of Varus were 
destroyed, and where the name still exists 
on the heath of Dolger. In a stricter sense 
they belonged to the confederation of the 
Cherusci. Ptolemy places them on llie 
right bank of the Weser; therefore, they 
very probably occupied both its banks. In 
this neighborhood Ptolemy also names Tu. 
limrgium, perhaps wrongly copied for Teu- 
tiburgium, in the vicinity of Detmold, and 
Troprea Drusi, the monument of the vic- 
tory of Drusus on the Weser, perhaps in 
the neighborhood of Hoxter. 

The following are some other places, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, in Westphalia, un- 
fortunately without indicating the domain 
wherein they were, and which are, conse- 
quently, very variously referred to by an- 
tiquaries : 

a. Bogadium — Miinster, accoriffng to 
some, but according to others, Bochold, or 
also Beckum ; according to Ledebur, Beck. 
urn on the Lippe, upon the great Roman 
road between Vetera and Aliso. 

b. Mediolamum — Also supposed (o be 
Miinster, but now, probably, Metelu <m the 
Vechte. 

c. Mumlium — is either Osnaburg, the 
Castle Ravensberg, or Stromberg in the 
neighborhood of Miinster, 

d. Stereontium — Warendorf, Strombeig, 
Steinfort or Steveren, all in the land of 
Monster. 

e. jlmflsz'a— probably the same place as 
the Amisia ofTacitus, the hold on the left 
bank of the Ems, not far from its estuary, 
which was built by Drusus, 

f. AscaMngium, near Minden on the We- 

g. With respect \,oAUso, the castle built 
by Drusus, in the second year before the 
birth of Christ, at the confluence of the Ali- 
so and the Lippe, accordir^ tw the infor- 
mation of Dio Cassius, opinions are so fer 

limous that it was situated upon the 
Upper Lippe, not very far frwn the entrance 
if the Teutoburgian forest. The majority 
igaia have decided for Elsen, near Pader- 
bom, not far from the coRflnence of the 
Alme and the Lippe ; the most recent, very 
careful investigation of Ledebur, however, 
has raised it to the highest probability that 
Aliso lay in the present parish or district 
■ ' Liesbom, in the space which is formed 
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between the junction of the Liese and the 
.Gltnne, and that of the GJenne and the Lip- 
pe, near the religious foundation of Cap- 

h. Arhah — where Drusus was pressed 
hard by the Germans, upon the frontiers of 
the country of the Cherusci, Sigarabri, and 
Chatti, was, very probably, between Nuh- 
den and Gesecke, where the Haar moun- 
tains gradually dwindle into flie plains of 
the Hellweg, and where in the middle ages 
a Gait or district, Arpesfeld, was situated. 
The syllable ending with lo in the name, 
implies a forest ; Feld, in contradistinction 
to WaU, indicates old forest land made 

Close to the left bank of the Weser, be- 
yond the Dulgibioi, dwelt also the remain- 
ing smaller tribes of the confederation of 
the Cherusci ; and on the opposite side of 
this river : 

10. The Cherusci themselves, the most 
celebrated Germanic tribe of ancient times, 
when in their most flourishing state. About 
the period of the birth of Christ they pos- 
sessed an extensive domain, but of which 
it cannot be exactly stated how much was 
properly their own hereditary land, and 
how much of the land belonged to their 
more closely attached confederates, who 
are often called hy the Romans, oiT-hand- 
edly, Cherusci. This domain extended 
from the Harz, its centre, eastward as far 
as the Saale and the Elbe, northward near, 
ly as far as the Aller, westward as far as 
the Weser, and southward as far as the 
Werra and the Thuringian forest. From 
the time of Drusus to the generalship of 
Varus, in the twenty years during which 
the Romans were almost settled in Lower 
Germany, and already spoke of a Roman 
province, the Cherusci were on friendly 
terms with them ; the sons of their prim 
entered the Roman armies, Augustus had 
a German body-guard, and all seemed 
peaceable. But under Varus the Cherusci 
placed themselves at the head of almost all 
the tribes between the Rhine and the We- 
ser ; (he smaller tribes, particularly on th( 
left bank of the Weser, united themselvei 
with them, whom the Romans often called 
clients of the Cherusci, naming them often 
absolutely Cherusci, whence has arisen the 
error that the Cherusci dwelt on both sides 
of 'the Weser. Later, when Arminius went 
foMh against Marbodius, the Longobardi 
and Semnoni, their powerful neighbors in 



the East, united themselves with thein. 
But after the death of Armin-us the superi- 
ority of the Cherusci diminished. They 
became enervated in a protracted state oi 
[activity, and were by degrees so weak- 
led by the Longobardi, Chauci, and Chat- 
tribes, that the shadow alone of their for. 
ler greatness remained. Once again only 
does their name appear as a constituent por- 
tion of the confederation of the Franks. 
Ptolemy mentions in their domain Lnpia oi 
Lupta, now Eimbeck, Callagn, Halle on the 
Saale, Brieurdium, Erfurt. 

With the Cherusci sank also their con- 
federates, viz : 

11. TheFosiontheFuse, or Brunswick 
if the present day. 

12. The Angrivari, on both sides of the 
rVeser, below Minden, the neighbors and 

faithful confederates of the Chauci, with 
whom they appear again later as a con- 
stituent portion of the Saxon confederation 
under the name of Engem. The Saxon 
district on the Weser was called Angana. 

13. The CAaacJ dwelt on the Baltic, from 
the estuary of the Ems to the Elbe, sur- 
rounding the Weser, by which they were 
divided into the greater and the lesser class- 

Plmy, who had personally visited 
their country, sketches a melancholy pie- 
of the inhabitants on the coast : " The 
n, twice a day," he says, " overflows 
xtensive district, and produces a con- 
stant contest in nature, so that we must 
continue doubtful whether to call this part 
land or sea. The miserable natives dwell 
upon the hills of the coast, or rather heaps 
of earth, thrown up by the hand upon the 
margin of the highest side. They dwell 
there at flood-tide like mariners, and at its 
ebb like shipwrecked beings. The fish 
driven hither hy the sea they catch with 
nets of reeds and sea-grass. They have 
no cattle, and do not, like their neighbors, 
feed upon milk. They are not allowed 
even to hunt for game, for not a shrub 
grows near them. The turf, secured by 
hand, they dry more in the air than in ihe 
sun, wherewith to cook their food, and 
thereby to warm their bowels frozen by the 
north wind. They have no other drink 
than rain-water, preserved in holes ; and 
yet, had these tribes been conquered by the 

* Their nnme appeare to liave been derived ftom the 
nature of their country ; kaaken, qtiakea, meanB, in 
llie vulgar lanBuage, to quake i and llie lUBieliy S^xata 
of the country quaies under the feet. Qaakeiamek 
, still retiuna the arleinal denomination. 
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Romans, they would have called them- 
selves slaves !" Tacitus, on the contrary, 
who had more in view the extensive tribe 
of the Chauci in the interior of the coun- 
try, celebrates them as the most conside- 
rable tribe of the Germans, peaceably 
•minded and yet warlike and valiant. They 
were long Ihe faithful allies of the Romans, 
who frequently traversed their country, 
against the tribes on the more central We- 
ser, probably emanating ia an original 
feud with the Cherusci. Indeed, in the 
reign of Nero they pressed hard upon the 
Wehrmanni of the Cheruscian aOiance- 
the Ansibarians, and spread themselves ,_ 
far towards the south, that Tacitus makes 
them even extend as far as the Chatti. In 
the third century they devastated Gaul in 
the reign of the Emperor Didius Julianus, 
and at last they disappear under the con- 
federate name of Saxons. 

Ptolemy mentions some of the towns of 
the Chauci : Tudermm, probably Meppene ; 
Tkttliphardum, Verden ; Phahiranum, Bre- 
men or BremenvBrder ; Lewphaua, LUne- 
burg, and others. 

14. The Frisiy on the Baltic, from the 
mouths of the Rhine, to the Ems, 
the Romans in the German wars. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries they again ap- 
pear in the Saxon alliance, and even em- 
bark with these for Britain,* The Romans 
call the island Borkum, Burckana, anc 
Amelaad, Attsteravia, on their coast, ant 
in their country : Fleum or Flevum, on tht 
Dollart. 

15. The Saxons, afterwards so impor- 
tant, are first mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
middle of the second century, as inhabit- 
ants of the present Holslein. They were 
skilful sailors, and in the fourth and fifth 
centuries became dreaded from their pii 
cies. Tacitus and Pliny do not nai 
them, probably because they comprise 
them under the name of Cimbri. We 
shall speak further on of the confedera- 
tion they founded and called by their name. 

16." The Cimbri remained for many cen- 
turies after their great irruption, with 
whicii our history begins, still in their old 
dwelling-place, called the Cimbrian penin- 
sula, styled the present Jutland ; Strabo 
expres.sly says, " they still dwelt in their 
3!d seal."t 

Between the Saxon and Suevlc septs is 
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found one of the most remarkable of the 
German tribes, which appears to belong td 
neither side ; viz.. 

The Chalii or Katti, in high probability 
the Hessians of the present day, {Chatten, 
Chassen, Hessen ) They frequently came 
in contact with .he Romans, upon whom 
they bordered, and are often named by 
them. CiGsar himself even knew them, 
for the Suevi, against whom he defended 
the Uberians, and whom he threatened by 
his passage across the Rhine, must, accord- 
ing to the locality of the dwelling-place, 
have been the Chatti. They even then, 
probably, belonged lo the great Suevio 
confederation. Tacitus, on the contrary, 
expressly separates them from the Suevi, 
and we may, therefore, most rightly con- 
sider them as a self-dependent tribe, form- 
ing a separation between the two great 
tribes, the Suevi and Saxons. At the time 
of these great wars under Augustus, their 
country was often visited by the Romans ; 
but in the age of Tacitus, after the entire 
reduction of the Cherusci, their domaui 
seems to have acquired its greatest extent, 
for they spread themselves from the neigh- 
borhood of Hanau, and where they bor- 
dered upon the Roman tithe-land beyond 
the Spessart and the mountains of the 
Rhine as far as the Thuringian forest, and 
towards the southwest as far as the Fran- 
conian Saale, then towards the north, 
somewhat beyond the country where the 
Werra and Fulda join, and northwest as 
far as the heights of the Wester forest. 

Tacitus celebrates the Chatti especially 
for their valor and prudent management 
of war. Their infantry was the best of 
all the Germans. They were more ac- 
customed than all the rest to discipline and 
order, and knew how to form defensive 
camps ; besides, they were large-formed, 
powerful, and fearless, and their warlike 
glance was intimidating. " They can all 
fight," says Tacitus, « but the Chatti alone 
know how to conduct a war ; and what is 
very rare in savage nations, they depend 
more upon their leader than upon the 
army. Good fortune they reckon among the 
casual, vahr among ihe certain things." 
Their youths allowed their hair and beard 
to grow long, and they wore an iron ring 
upon their arm, the sign of minority, until 
slain enemy proved their manliness; 
er whose body, and captured arms, they 
freed their face from the abundance of 
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hair, and only then first boasted of having 
paid the reward for their tenure of life, 
and of heing worthy of their fatherland 
and ancestors. 

At a later period the Chatti joined the 
extensive confederation of the Franks. 

The ancient metropolis of the Chatti 
was Mattiitm, which many consider to be 
Marbutg ; but it is probahly the present 
village Madm, near Gudensherg, on the 
river Eder. 

The MatUaci, a branch of the Chatti, 
which, in the expeditions of Drusus and 
Germanicus, appear only under this latter 
name, but by Tacitus are called by their 
individual name, dwelt between the Lahn 
and the Maine, as far as the Rhine, there- 
fore in the present Nassau. The Romans 
located themselves very early in their 
country, constructed defences upon the 
Taurus mountains, and treated the Mat- 
Uaci as a conquered tribe. In the revolt 
of Civilis they took a part, and invested 
Mentz. Subsequently, their name disap- 
pears, and the Allemanni occupy their 
land. Pliny mentions warm springs here, 
which he calls Pontes Matiaci, doubtless 
Wiesbaden, where many remains of Ro- 
man buildings, baths, &c., have been 
found ; and ArctavTmm, the Roman fort 
upon the heights near Homburg, of which 
traces are yet extant. Ptolemy names 
also Mattiacum, probably the present Mar- 
burg. 

SUEVIC TRIBES. 

. 1, The Semnoni are called by Tacitut 
(he most ancient and considerable among 
the Suevi ; and Ptolemy fixes their seat 
between the Elbe and the Oder, in the 
southern part of Brandenburg, and in the 
Lausitz as far as the Bohemian frontiers. 
It is said that in their country the sanctu- 
ary of the confederation was a holy grove, 
wherein the confederate sacrifices were 
solemnized. They, consequently, appear 
to have stood, in more ancient time 
peculiar regard among all the Si 
tribes. After the second century of the 
Christian era, however, their name docs 
not again occur in the annals of history ; 
of the causes for this disappearance, 
are ignorant. 

S. The Longohardi, few in number, but 
(he most warlike of all the Suevi. They 
dwelt, when history first becomes acquaint- 
ed with them, about the period of the birth 
cf Chiisti westward from the Middle Elbe, 
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them. Ptolemy gives them, in the second 
century, a very extensive domain, from the 
Elbe over the country of the Cherusci, the 
Tubanti, and Marsr, as far as the Rhine. 
They may possibly, if Ptolemy's relation 
have made successful, but short 
invasive expeditions. History then becomes 
silent concerning them, until towards the 
end of the fifth century, when they appear 
upon the Danube, in Hungary; and in 
the sixth, they establish their kingdom in 
Italy. They derived their name, accord- 
ing to their ancient legend, {as handed down 
of king Rothari,) from their long beards, 
>rding to others, from their Helk 
harden or Halberts ; more probably, how 
, from their dwelling-place, on the bor- 
ders of the Elbe, where a tract of land is 
still called the long Borde, or fruitful plain. 
Ptolemy names Mesuium among them, per- 
haps the present Magdeburg. 

3. Northward from the Longobardi and 
Semnoni, in the present Lauenburg, Meck- 
lenburg, and Pommerania, dwelt, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, the Suevic tribes of the Va- 
rini, Angeli, Reudingi, Aviimi, Eudod, Su- 
ardmi, and Nuithoni ; but little known or 
remarkable. We have already referred 
to their common worship of the goddess 
Nerthus. 

The name of the Varini reminds us of 
the river Varne, in Mecklenburg ; and, in- 
deed, Ptolemy mentions, in their domain, a 
series of towns, which, according to his 
geographical determination, are comprised 
in the district on the north of the Elbe, from 
Hamburg as far as the estuary of the 
Varne. Hamburg itself appears under the 
name of Marionis ; LUbeck under that of 
Marionis Altera. Lacihargium may be 
Wismar, and AUstus, Schwerin. 

The Angeli, neighbors of the Varini, ap- 
pear later in union with the Saxons, with 
whom they seemed to have joined them- 
selves, in the vicinity of Silesia and upon 
the neighboring islands ;. then in England, 
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which has preserved their name noblydown 
to the present day. 

On the coasts of the Baltic, extending 
farther towards the east, Tacitus names a 
series of tribes, which he refers to the Sue- 
vie race. Perhaps we may recognise in 
them a third, namely, the Gothic, and we 
therefore quit, for the present, that direc- 
tion, to turn ourselves towards the undis- 
puted Suevic tribes in the interior of Ger- 
many. Here first we meet : 

4. The Hermunduri. The information 
of the dwelling-places of this tribe, which, 
besides, is named by almost all the writers 
who mention the Germans, from Veil. Pa- 
tereulus to DioCassius, (with the exception 
of Ptolemy,) is very contrad etory but 
which may, perhaps, be owing to t! e r fre 
quent change of locality. Tac tus s ac 
quainted with them as the fr e da a ! 
neighbors of the Romans on tl e orthern 
shore of the Danube, whence they stood 
with the Romans in a peaceful commerc al 
intercourse, namely, in the capital of Rhoa- 
tia, Augusta Vindelicorum, Augsburg, and 
he makes them contend with the Chatti, on 
the Franconian Saale, for the possession of 
the salt springs, so that their domain, con- 
sequently, stretched between the Danube 
and the Maine, across the present Franco- 
nia. They had arrived here about the time 
of the Christian era, when the Marcomanni, 
under Marbodius, were moving towards 
Bohemia. They were received by the 
Roman general, Domitius .^iiobarbus. 
Thence arose their friendship with the 
Romans. They probably dwelt, previous- 
ly, farther northeastward, in the Franco- 
nian and Bohemian mountains, as far as 
the Elbe. The Hermunduri, from the mid- 
dle of the second century, appear only un- 
der the collective name of Suevi ; and it is 
they, probably, who, carrying it farther to 
the southwest, have preserved and brought 
it down to the present day under the n 
of Swabians. 

Ptolemy mentions, in the present land of 
Franconia, Segodunum, perhaps Wlirzburg ; 
Bergium, Bamberg ; Menosgada, Baireuth, 
&c. 

5. The NarisU, in the Upper Palati- 
nate, between tlie Hermunduri and the 
Marcomanni. 

6. Tlie Marcomanni, the most important 
of the southern Suevic tribes, or perhaps, 
more properly, the advanced Wehrmannei 
of the Suevic confederation against (he 



Gauls, and later, against (he Romans— 
thence called mark or frontier-men — guard- 
ed the boundaries of Germany between the 
le, the Maine, and the Danube, Upon 
the increasing wealiness of the Gauls, they 
endeavored to make conquests in the coun- 
try of their enemies, Ariovistus was, ac- 
cording to all probability, a Marcoman. 
History will inform us how about the com- 
menoement of the Christian era, they, un- 
der Marbodius, advanced, in front of the 
Romans, towards Bohemia ; and how, sub- 
sequently, they became the terrific enemies 
of the latter. Their name disappears in 
the migration, probably merang in that of 
the Suevi, under which colleclive name 
theymay have wandered, with other Suevic 
tr bes, to Spain. 

7. The Quadi, the rrjnst southeastern 
Suevic tribe, seated upon the Danube, in 
Austria and Moravia, as far as the river 
(. ran, in Hungary, where they joined the 
Sarmatian tribe of the Jazygi. They lived 
in peace with the Romans until the great 
Marcomannic war, imder Mark Aurelius, 
in which they took a share. From this 
time they always remained the enemies of 
the Romans. In the fifth century, their 
name likewise disappears, and merges in 
that of the Suevi, among whom they are 
again mentioned in Spain. Ptolemy names 
many towns in their country, as a great 
commercial road led from Camuntv/m, 
Pressburg, through the land of the Quadi, 
and by this means conveyed life and spirit 
into it. We name only Pkurgisatis, Co- 
ridorgis, and PIdleeia, probably Znaim, 
Briinn, and Olmiitz. 

8. Behind these, towards the east, an- 
cient writers mention the names of many 
other tribes, without, however, giving more 
particular information about them, or even 
being able to state precisely that they were 
of German origin. Thus it is with the 
Gotbini and Osi, in the mountains which 
border upon Moravia and Bohemia, run- 
ning towards Upper Silesia, of whom Taci- 
tus himself says, that the former spoke the 
Gallic, and the latter the Pannonian, ac- 
cordingly, the Sarmatian tongue. 

The Marsingi are mentioned by Taci- 
tus alone ; according to whom, their dwell- 
ing-place seems to have occupied a por- 
tion of Lower Silesia, eastward from the 
Riesengebirge. It is, however, doubtful 
whether the Marsingi of Tacitus were not 
a branch of the Vandals. In the dbtrict 
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of the above-mentioned tribes, belong many 
of the names of towns which occur in 
Ptolemy ; viz., Streeinia, in the vicinity of 
Neisse ; Casurgis, in that of Glatz. 

9. The Lygi, a powerful union of tribes 
in the eastern portion of Silesia, and in 
that part of Poland which is enclosed by 
the elbow of the Vistula, from its source 
as far as Bromberg. Tacitus considers 
them, perhaps rightly, as Suevi, although 
their manners and mode of life partake 
much of that of their savage Sarmatian 
neighbors, on which account several mod- 
em historians class them with the Sclavo- 
nic tribes. They belonged, when we first 
hear of them, to Marbodius' confederation 
of tribes, and their alliance with the Mar- 
comaniii and Hermunduri seems to have 
continued even much later. In the third 
century, they appear with the Burgundians 
on the Rhine, and are defeated by the Em- 
peror Probus.* The chief stem, however, 
which remained behind, probably attached 
itself, at the time of the great migration, to 
the Golhs, the name being no longer men- 
tioned. 

Among the Lygian tribes, Tacitus names 
the A ri, the Helveconi, Manimi, Ely si, and 
Naharvali ; his Buri also, which he does 
not join to (he Lygian union, belonged 
probably to it ; they dwelt at the sources 
of the Oder and the Vistula. Tacitus de- 
scribes the Ari as the most powerful, but 
also the most savage of the Lygians. They 
painted their shields black, colored their 
bodies, selected dark nights for their bat- 
tles, and excited terror in their enemies by 
the fearful and almost infernal appearance 
of their ghastly, death-like ranks. 

In the country of the Naharvali, there 
was a sacred grove, wherein a youthful 
pair of twins, similar to Castor and Pollux, 
were worshipped under the name of Alois, 
and were attended by a priest in female 
raiment .f 

The whole domain of the Elysi, who 
dwelt probably in Silesia, and perhaps gave 
its name to the principality of Oels, was 
certainly traversed by a Roman commer- 
cial road, which is proved by the many 
Roman coins tJiat have been, and slill 
! to be found buried there in the 



jarth. 
In the great Lygian domain, Ptolemy 



mentions many names of towns ; among 
others, Budorgis, probably Ratibor; Ly- 
gidunum, Liegnitz; Caltsia, Kalisch, &c. 

10, The Goth. Tacitus, who only 
knew the Suevi and non-Suevi among the 
German tribes, considers this tribe also, 
which he calls Goths, as Suevi. Pliny, on 
the contrary, who makes a five-fold divi- 
sion of the tribes, regards them as belong- 
ing to the stem of the Windili, namely, to 
that of the Vandals. That the tribes of 
this stem dwelt, collectively, in the ex- 
treme east of ancient Germany, these two, 
as well as the rest of the ancient authors 
who mention their names, are in opinion 
unanimous. Later history finds many of 
these tribes likewise in combination, or, at 
least, acting under the same impulses and 
towards the same purpose ; and it was by 
them that the first grand blow was struck 
against the Roman colossus. If, therefore, 
nothing decided can be said upon these ob- 
scure relations, (o the elucidation of which 
the light cf history is wholly wanting, it 
will not be objectionable, but rather contri- 
bute to the easier survey of this manifold 
mixture, if we here collect these tribes to- 
gether, as belonging, probably, to a third 
chief stem, allied to the Suevi, which, with 
Pliny, we may call the Vandalian, or, ac- 
cording to the title of the later principal 
tribe, the Gothic branch. 

a. The true Golhs, or Goilumes, werb 
known to Pytheas, about the year 300 be- 
fore tjie birth of Christ, on tho Amber- 
coast, near the estuary of the Vistula, 
Tacitus places them beyond the Lygi, 
therefore still on the Vistula, but no longer 
extending to the sea ; for on the coast he 
names the Rugi and the Lemovi. Ptolemy, 
nearly fifty years later, places them like- 
wise on the Vistula, in the interior of the 
country, and mentions, by name, the Ve- 
nedi, or Wendi upon the coast. We may 
thence conclude that, even at this period, 
the great movement of the Wendian and 
Selavonian nations, from the northeast to. 
wards the southwest, had already com- 
menced, whereby the Germans were im- 
pelled forward in the same direction. Al 
the beginning of the third century, we al. 
ready find the Goths again further south- 
ward, namely, in Dacia, where they fixed 
themselves. At this time, also, they ap- 
pear divided into two great branches, the 
Ostro-Goths and Westro-Goths, or East 
and West Goths. Their progress and fate, 
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at the time of the great migration, will be 
further related ia the history itself. 

As single tribes, tlie Gepidi, Mosogotlii, 
Therwingi, and Greuthungi, are named as 
branches of the Gotiic stem, upon whose 
affinity and position towards each other a 
variety of opinions are still maintained. 

b. The Burgundians are placed by Pliny 
at the head of the Vandal stem, but they 
are not named by Tacitus. Ptolemy points 
out as Iheir dwelling-place the country be- 
tween the Oder and Vistula, where the 
Netze and the Warthe flow. Driven by 
the Gepidi from this district, a portion of 
them turned towards the north and located 
themselves upon the island Bomholm, {Bur- 
ganda-holm,) between Sweden and Den- 
mark ; but the greater portion drew off to 
the sjuthwest, attacked Gaul, were beaten 
back by the emperor Probus, dwelt for a 
space of time in the vicinity of ihe Maine, 
then upon the Upper Rhine, and received 
from the Roman governor, Aetius, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, a dwelling, 
place in the southeast of Gaul, where their 
name still continues. In their ancient do- 
main Ptolemy names the city Ascaucalis, 
where Bromberg now exists. 

c. The Rugi are placed by Tacitus on 
the Baltic ; he attaches close to them the 
Lemovi, who are mentioned by no one 
else, and who do not even again appear in 
the great, migration. The name of the 
Rugi survives in the island of RUgen and 
some neighboring places. Tacitus does not 
enumerate them among the tribes who 
took part in the Nerlhus worship on the 
isle of Rilgen ; but it was, perhaps, after 
the age of Tacitus that they spread them- 
selves so wide towards the west, and gave 
-tg name to tlie island Rugen, with which 
he was unacquainted. At the time of the 
great migration they appear in the array of 
Altila.when he advanced against the Gauls; 
after his death they settled themselves 
upon the northern banks of the Danube 
Austria and Hungary, which country w 
called Rugiland ; and, shortly afterwards, 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli, Rugi, Sciri, 
and Turcilingi, (he being sometimes called 
by one and sometimes by the other of theae 
iitles, although by birth a Scirian;) came 
forth and destroyed, in the year 476, the 
west Roman empire. The said four named 
tribes were, according to all probability, 
closely allied, originating from the vicinity 
of the Baltic, between the Vistula and the 



id who, after several separations 
and a variety of adventures, of which iso- 
lated notices occur in history, are again 
found united under Odoacer. The Hem- 
Hans are, next to the Rugi, the most 
remarkable. They appear as a portion of 
the great kingdom of the Ostro-Gothio king, 
Hemanrich, and form, after Attila's death, 

powerful empire on the banks of the 
Danube, at last vanishing on different 
sides, after encountering the most adven- 
turous fortunes.* A portion seems to have 
united itself into a nation with the Bojoari- 

is or Bavarians. 

d. The Vandak appear as an individual 
tribe in Dio Cassius only, who calls the 
.irge the Vandalian mountains, 
Elbe has its source, and we 
indeed find upon its northeast side the 

iginal dwelling-place of the Vandalian 
tribes. We have already noticed that the 
Wendili race of Pliny is the Vandalian, and 
that Tacitus speaks really of the Vandalian 
as received by some others ; later writers 

:pressly say, that tho Vandals were of 
the same stem as the Goths, had a similar 
appearance, the same laws and institutions. 
We shall further relate their history at the 
period of the migration. 

Tacitus does not allow his country of 
the Suevi to end with tho coasts of the 
Baltic only, as far as the estuary of the 
Vistula, but conveys his readers to the 
1 the Amber coasts. They, ac- 
cording to their manners and dress, were 
Suevi, but approached nearer to the Britons 
by their language. They zealously culti- 
vated grain, and collected amber, whiob 
they called hesum, (glass,) and received 
with astonishment the high price Roman. 
luxury offered for it. Tacitus describes 
amber very distinctly and rightly. 

11. Also, on the other sideof tiie Baltic, 
in the present Sweden, according to him, 
are found Suevi, viz. the Suioni. "Equal- 
ly strong," says Tacitus, " by their fleets 
as by their men and arms, kings rule over 
them with unlimited power. Beyond the 
Suioni there i^ another sea, calm and al- 
most motionless It is believed that this 
sea limits the earth, from the circumstance 
that the last dying splendor of the setting 
sun continues until its rise, and so bright- 
ly, that It obscures the stars." Thus it ia 
evident that they had intelligence of tha 

* FrPMp. lie Bell. Golh. U., U md II. 
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Polar circle. Tacitus also seems to hint 
at the great northern lights, by citing the 
tradition that particular rays are seen in 
the skies, and tones heard at the same 
time. To the Suioni are attached the 
races of the Sitoni, over whom a wo 
reigns. " Thus far," says Tacitus, " they 
are not only degenerated from freedom, 
but fallen into slavery. Here is the end 
of the Suevi." 

That the Swedes are of German origin, 
may be considered as decided, and that 
they were closely related to the Goths h 
extremely probable. The name of tiie 
island Gotland, and many other names in 
Sweden, corroborate this. The Gothic 
historian, Jordania, describes the Goths as 
having migrated and shipped themselves 
direct from Scandia, (Scandinavia, the 
general narrie given by the ancients to the 
northern countries,) and settled on the 
banks of the Vistula. But -what he states 
assumes more the form of heroic tradition 
than a history of his people ; and it may be 
received as equally correct, that the Goths 
passed over to Sweden from our coasts. 

TRANS-RHESISH TRIBES 

In the west, the Rhine was not properly 
llie boundary of the German tribes, but 
many of them had passed over it already, 
before the period of the birth of Christ, 
and had located themselves on its left 
Itank. To these belonged ; 

1. The Varigioni, the Nertieti, and the 
Triboci, in the district on the left bank of 
the Rhine from Bingen, below Mentz, as 
far as Breisach. In their domain are 
many towns, which owe either their origin 
or enlargement to the Romans ; viz., Mm- 
guntiacvm, Mentz, an ancient Gallic city 
in the country of the Vangioni ; under 
the Romans an important citadel. Al- 
ready, in' the year 70 after the birth of 
Christ, the 22d legion, which, on returning 
from the conquest of Jerusalem, was quar- 
tered in this place, brought with (hem 
probably, and introduced Chrislianity there. 
Bonconica, Oppenheim ; Borietomagus, 
Worms; Noviomagus, chief seat of the 
Nemeti, Spires ; Tahermt, Rheinzabem ; 
Argenloratum, Strasburg, in the country of 
the Triboci, containing the chief arsenal 
throughout Gaui. 

2, The Ubi dwelt earlier on the right 
bank of the Rhine, but were so hard pressed 
by the Suevj, that they applied to Julius 



Cfesar for help, and after he had procure.j 
them peace for a short time, they allowed 
themselves, in the year 36 before the birth 
of Christ, to be transplanted to the left 
bank hy the Roman general Vispanius 
Agrippa. They were always the faithful 
allies of the Romans. Their country com. 
menced at the confluence of the Nahe with 
tile Rhino, and here was founded Bingtune, 
Bingen, the first seat of their domain ; fur. 
ther, Boflfo&rice, Boppart ; Confluentes, Cob- 
lentz; Antunnacum, Andemaeh; Bonna, 
Bonn J on the opposite side, as a bridge 
head or sconce, built by Drusus, was es- 
tablished Gesottia, the present village Geu- 
sen ; Colonia Agrippina, Cologne, a chief 
city of the Romans on the Rhine, named 
after the daughter of Germanicus, and 
consort of the emperor Claudius, Agrippina, 
who was born in this city of the Ubi, and 
in the year 50, after the birth of Christ, 
sent hither a colony of veterans in order to 
distinguish her birth-place. Constantine 
also caused a bridge to bo built here over 
tlie river, the remains of which are still to 
be seen at low water ; on the right side 
was Biviiia, the present Deutz, the bridge 
head. Novesium, Neuss; Gelduba, (often 
named by the Romans,) the present village 
Gelb, near the little town of Uerdingen. 

3. The Gugemi, northward from the 
Ubi, commencing not far from Gelduba, 
down the Rhine to where the Waal divides 
itself from it. Places : Asciburgium, As- 
burg, near Meurs ; Vetera (castra,) Xanten 
or Buderich, opposite Wesel. 

4. The Baiavi and Canninefati, both of 
the Chattic race, were, accordingio Tacitus, 
driven from their country by a revolt, and 
settled themselves near the mouth of the 
Rhine, in that part of the land surrounded 
by water, which was called the island of 
the Bafavians. They were allies of the 
Romans until they revolted under Civilis 
in the year 70, after the birth of Christ, In 
their domain lay Lugdunvm, Leyden ; JJl- 
trajectum, Utrecht ; Noviomagus, Nimwe- 
gen. 

Besides these tribes, there were several 
others in the Trans-Rhenish countries who 
had formerly wandered thither, and were 
still proud of their German origin, as if the 
celebrity of their race separated them from 
a connection with, and a resemblance to 
the weak and cowardly Gauls. The chief 
among them were the Treviri, with the 
capital Augusta Trevirorum, the present 
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Treves, the most important city of the Ro- 
man empire in our northern countries; 
and the Nervi, hetween the Meuse and the 
Scheldt. 

The south of the Danube was no longer 
inhabited by the pure German tribes, but 
such as had become mixed with Gallic 
and other emigrants. The Danube may 
be considered as the boundary of Germany 
at that period, and tJie Roman provinces or 
its southern side from Switzerland to be- 
yond Carinthia, and Camiola, were called ; 
Helvetia, Rhefia, Vindelicia, Noricum, and 
Pannonia. 

ROMAN TITHELAND, 

But more important for the ancient geo- 
graphy of our country is the consideration 
of the southern part of Germany, from the 
Rhine downward beyond the Maine, ac- 
cording to others still further morthward, 
and which was called the Roman Utkeland, 
{agri decumates.) From these districts the 
Germans, pressed hard by the superiority 
of the Romans, who threatened them from 
the Rhine and the Danube, had retired 
more and more into the interior — among 
the rest the Marcomanni especially — and 
the Romans considering the land now as a 
portion of their own provinces, allowed 
Gallic and other colonists to cultivate it, 
upon the payment of a tithe. Thence the 
country which was now considered as a 
frontier or foreland against the barbarians, 
received its Roman name ; and as such it 
was already known to Tacitus. To secure 
it from the predatory irruptions of the Ger- 
mans, a long line of fortresses, walls, 
ditches, walls with towers, and other de- 
fences, were by degrees constructed, the 
traces whereof by unwearied research have 
been discovered in the whole of the south 
and middle of Germany, so that we are 
enabled to follow these Roman frontier- 
defences almost uninterruptedly. 

Their commencement is found in con- 
siderable remains of defensive works, three 
miles beyond Ratisbon, near the influx of 
the Altmtihl into the Danube. The in- 
trenchment, well known to the natives un- 
der the name of the Devil's Wall and the 
moat of piles, runs from here, for twelve 
miles uninterruptedly, towards the north- 
west, sometimes raised three or four feet 
above the ground, then again southwest 
and west inlo Wurtemberg, in the vicinity 
of the Necker, and at the distance of some 



miles from this river constantly northward, 
as far as tiie Oden forest. This wall was 
built of a stone found in the earth near the 
spot, and at every half league was almost 
regularly provided with towers. If here 
and there perhaps the traces of the line 
have become indistinct, we soon again meet 
with them more perfect. In the Oden forest 
we only discover the ruinsof solitary towers 
more distinctly marked ; and it is highly 
probable that here, where there was such 
an abundance of wood, ihey were con- 
nected by a fence of piles, or a row of pal- 
isades, all traces of which have naturally 
disappeared. But if wc follow the remains 
of these isolated fortifications, we find at 
la*.! that near Obemburg and eastward from 
Aschaffenburg, the line joins on the Maine, 
after it has completed from Ihc Danube 
onward a distance of nearly two hundred 

Northward from the Maine, the traces 
of the line are very alight, yet it traverses 
Hanau and Darmstadt, to the north of the 
Nidda, where the moat of piles begins to 
be again visible, and runs past Butzbach 
towards Homburg. Here lies the Salburg, 
probably the fort or citadel of Arotaunum, 
erected by Drusus on the Taunus moun- 
tains. In this part the frontier wall is 
twenty feet high, and closed in by trees as 
old as the forest itself. It runs over the 
whole of the Taunus mountains, then 
through the latter on the right bank of the 
Rhine, as far as the Ems, and thence again 
over mountain and through forest to the 
neighborhood of Neuwied, Its traces are 
lost behind the Seven mountains. This 
Roman boundary line extended no doubt 
as far as the Sieg, near Sicgburg, perhaps 
also still further northward. Tiberius, at 
least, according to Tacitus, built a border 
wall, limes, also in the Cesarean forest ; 
but no trace of any connection between 
this and the southern defences has been 
discovered. It is clear that even under 
the later emperors, the defensive works 
were constantly being extended, until the 
repeated irruptions of the Allemannio 
hordes destroyed them. At the com. 
mencement of the fourth century the Al- 
lemanni were in possession of the former 
Titheland. 

As Roman colonies within the boundary 
line of defences, besides those in the north 
already mentioned, the following are fur. 
Iher cited : 
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1. Caste.Uum Vakniiniani, in the neigh- 
borhood of Manheim. 

3. Civitas Awdia Aquensis, called also 
merely Aqua, the present Baden ; it is not 
oiled, it is true, in Roman autJiors, but from 
inscriptions that have been found, it is at 
least clear that a Roman garrison and baths 
were here already at the end of the second 
c«ntury. 



3. Tarodunum, near Frihurg, in Breis- 
gau, where the Mark or boundary, Zarten, 
is still found. 

4. Ara Flavia, Rotweil, together with 
several others. The whole tilheland is full 
of the remains of Roman buildings, forts, 
citadels, and temples, bridges, streets, tow- 
ers, pillars, and baths. 
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THE MORE ANCIENT GERMAN HISTORY 



FIRST PERIOD. 

FROM THE MOST ANCIENT TIMES TO THE CONQUESTS OF THE FBANKS UMDER CtOVIS, 



■DiO Cimbn and Teotoni, 113-101 b. c— Cffisar an 
Anonstus, 59 B.C.— Julius Casar on the Khina- 
Commencemenl of the great Gennan Wars— Dnisii 
in Germany— Mmbodius, King of the Marcomanni. 

The Roman and Greek writers wb 
give informafion upon this period of our his 
tory, have already been mentioned at the 
commencement of the Introduction, 
addition to tbose, we may include here the 
subsequent chronicles of Prosper and his 
continuators, Marius especially, Idat ' 
and Marcellinus, which are collected 
gether by Roneallius, in his "Vetustiora 
Latinorum Chronica," 2 vols. Further, 
to be named Beda Venerabilis, a very 
learned English monk, who died in ' 
year 735, and who has left behind hir.. 
chronicle, " De Sex ^atibns Mundi," lo 
726, and a " Hist. Eccles. Gentis Angli. 
canse." Finally, we have likewise col- 
lected largely, for this earlier epoch, from 
Jordanis, who will be referred lo in the 
second period. 

Efforts have been made to trace hack 
the signs of migrations and contests of Ger- 
man tribes on Roman and Greek ground 
to very early times, and especially to the 
invasion of the Gauls under Brennus into 
Italy in the year 389 b. c, and the incur- 
sion of the Gauls again, under a second 
Brennus, through Thracia and Macedonia, 
as far as Delphi, in the year 278, as refer- 
ring to German tribes from the vicinity of 
the Alps. But these indications are much 
too obscure and fragmentary, and to pursue 



the inquiry would produce no essentia! con- 
tribution towards a knowledge of our na- 
tional records. We shall therefore com- 
mence the running thread of our history, 
after, as before, with the incursion of the 
Cimbri and Teufoni. 

It was in the year 113 n. c, that a wild 
and unknown tribe crossed the Danube, 
and appeared upon the Alps, where the 
Romans guarded the passes into Italy In 
this same year they defeated the Roman 
consul Papirius Carho, who commanded 
the arm\ here, near Noreja, in the moun- 
tains of the present Styria Carbo had 
proved treacheious to them, for upon their 
request to remain on friendly terms with 
him, he had provided them « ith false 
guides, who led them astray among the 
mountains, while he advancpd by a shorter 
road and fell unexpectedly upon them 
For this breach of faiih they punished htm 
severely, and he and all his troops would 
have been utterly destroyfd had not a 
heavy storm intervened and assisted his 
flight. 

No one knew whence these fearful 
hordes originally came ; they called them, 
selves, according to the account of the 
Romans, Cimbri and TeuUmi. Upon col- 
lecting together the isolated narratives of 
writers, it appears that the Cimbri had al- 
ready, for a length of time, been wander- 
ing about, and had fought with many na. 
tions, especially with the Boi, and now, 
quitting the Danube, appeared upon the 
Roman frontiers. Wheiher they are to 
be considered as collective tribes intent 
upon migrating, or only as troops of war- 
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riors seeking adventures, {as was subse- 
quently the praciiceof the Suevic warriors 
under Ariovistus,) or, forming themselves 
by degrees into one entire mass by the 
junction of women and children, they re- 
quired a country wherein to settle, we 
cannot, owing to the deficiency of precise 
information, positively decide. If the' 
Cimbri, as is the general opinion, proceed- 
ed from the Cimbrian peninsula, so called 
by the Romans, but which now is the pre- 
sent Jutland, it is very certain that only a 
portion of the tribe could have left it, as it 
was still occupied by that tribe at a much 
later period. But if the name Kimher, as 
others have surmised, implied merely 
Kampfer, fii^hxers, {Kamper, StTentms,') 
they may then have belonged to other 
German tribes, probably to the Suevi. 
Opinions likewise differ upon the name of 
the Teutoni. Some believe it was not the 
name of an individual tribe, but that the 
Romans, hearing that these Cimbri were 
Teuten or Teutones, imagined that they 
had a second tribe to contend with, which 
they called Teutoni. According to the 
opinion of others, the Teutoni were wan- 
derers of several tribes between the Vis- 
tula and the Elbe, who, urged forward by 
the eruption of the Cimbri from their 
northern peninsula, formed tliemaelves into 
an individual horde, and called themselves 
Teuten, or Teutones, the collective name 
of all the German races. Others fix the 
home of the Teutoni in the northern Scan- 
dinavia, in favor of which their iron armor 
appears to say much already. But we 
shall follow the accounts of the ancient 
writers, who always name the Teutoni 
an individual tribe, and remind us that 
Pytheas had already, more than three 
hundred years b. c, hoard the name of the 
Teutoni on our northern coasts, 

Afler the Cimbri had fought near Nore- 
ja, they advanced through the fruitful 
district that lies between iJie Danube and 
the Alps, towards southern Gaul, which 
appears originally to have been the aim of 
their exertions, and many tribes from Ger- 
many, Gaul, and Switzerland, strength- 
ened their numbers, particularly the Am- 
broni from the Emmegau, and the Tigu- 
rini, (Zurichers,) a valiant tribe at the 
foot of the Alps. They demanded a 
country from the Romans, for which they 
promised military assistance for every war. 
The Romans, however, refused their re- 



t, when they determined to obtain bj 
valor and the sword what they could not 
acquire by treaty. Four Roman armies, 
after the other, were defeated and al- 
most annihilated by them and their confed- 
erates — the first under the consul Junius 
Silanus, the second under the consul Cas- 
Longinus, who fell in the battle, the 
third under the legate Aurelius Scaurus, 
was taken prisoner. When he was 
brought before the council of the Germans, 

order to give them intelligence respect- 

g the passage over the Alps, he advised 
them to forego their intention, calling the 
Romans unconquerable. Angered at this, 
a young German prince, Bojoris, stood 
forth and struck Scaurus to the ground 
with his sword. 

The Romans, who already thought of 
conquering the whole earth, but saw them- 
selves now defeated by a horde whose 
name they scarcely knew, collected to- 
gether another large army, under the con- 
sul Marcus Manlius, and sent it to the 
assistance of the consul Scipio, whose 
legate, Scaurus, had just been vanquished. 
But envy and dissension existed between 
the generals, and the Germans taking ad- 
vantage of this, gave such battle to this 
large army, that 80,000 of the Romans 
and their allies were left dead upon the 
field, with 40,000 of their slaves. Man- 
lius fell with his two sons, but Scipio es- 
caped, with, it is said, but ten men. This 
day was, henceforth, considered by the 
Romans as one of the most unlucky in 
their calendar, and the city of Rome, as 
well as the whole country, were seized 
with such a panic, that in Rome for a very 
long time ai^er, any uncommon alarm was 
called a " Cimhrcan panic." The enemy, 
however, did not take advantage of this 
opportunity, the reason for which neglect 
is not known ; but, instead of advancing 
upon Italy, they turned aside towards the 
south of France and Spain, and gave the 
Romans time to recover themselves. 

The Romans possessed but one man 
who still sustained their hopes ; this was 
Caius Marius, a rude, proud man, but a 
valiant warrior. He was of low origin, 
and had raised himself by his talents 
alone ; he was, therefore, hated by tho 
patricians, but they were obliged, in oppo- 
sition to all hitherto followed rules and 
against the laws, to make him consul sev- 
eral years in succession, in order that ha 
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might free them from their terrific German 

Marius collected his army and conduct 
ed it over the Alps towards Gaul, as far 
as the river Rhodanus, (the Rhone,) and 
formed there a defensive camp. He re 
established the ancient discipline and order, 
m his armj, which had been long neg 
lected, and to which was to be attributed 
the mischances that had befallen them 
He, therefore, kept himself for a long time 
quiet in his camp, that he might accustom 
his warriors to the view of the large gi 
gant c form*; of these strangers and to the 
tone of their fearful voices And when 
e\er he olser\ed that a small troop of his 
enemie were alone he qu ckly took ad- 
vantage of the favorable opportuu ty and 
made a ortip upon them with great 
■^rength and supeiiority that h s troops 
might learn to conquer them by degrees. 
This delay was irksome to the wai hunt- 
ing Germans and they often came to the 
very walls of the camp mocked at the 
Roman army and called thei i out to bat- 
tli> but Marina w aa not to be di\ erted from 

The Germans had now divided them- 
selves into two bodies. The CIrabri had 
passed up the Rhodanus through Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol towards Italy, but the 
TeutoniremainedopposedtoMarius. When 
these latter perceived that their chalSenge 
was not accepted by their opponents, they 
also broke up, marched past his camp on 
the road to Italy, and called out jeeringly 
to the Roman soldiers, asking them "if 
they had any commissions to send to their 
wives V The multitude was so great that 
they were six days passing the camp in 
uninterrupted ranks. 

Marius followed at their side', continuing 
always upon the heights, that they might 
not unexpectedly attack him ; he then re- 
encamped himself opposite to them near 
AquEB SextioB, or which is the present town 
of Aix, in the South of France. In the 
spot he had selected there was but little 
water, and when his warriors complained 
of thirst, he pointed with his hand to a river 
that ran close by the enemy's camp, and 
said, "Behold, yonder is drink offered 
you — but only to be purchased with blood." 
They replied, " Why do you not then lead 
us at once against them while our blood 
stiil flows V He however returned, 
steady voice, " The camp must first be 



secured." And the warriors, although un- 
willinglv, obeyed his orders , to such an 
e'^tent had this stnet leader been able to 
re e&tabli'.h military discipline Of the 
baggage men, howc^ei, many hastened in 
a multitude to the river to procure water 
for themsehes and t!ie beasts of burden, 
when, meeting with a few of the enemy 
who n ere indulgmg m bathing, they 
speedily came to blows with them, and aa 
the cues of the combatants drew to their 
aid more from both sides, there arose a 
sharp skirmish with the Amhroni, whcse 
camp lay on the Roman side of the n\er 
The Ambroni were driven back into their 
camp of wagons, and then a severe battle 
took place with the women, who burst forth 
with swords and axes, attacking as well 
their own countrymen who retreated, as 
the pursuing Romans. Night separated 
the combatants. But this night was in 
many ways terrific and dreadfiil. There 
arose from the camp of the Germans a 
strange mixture of voices, not like lamen- 
tation and sorrow — although it might have 
meant a mourning-cry for the dead — but 
resembling a deadened roar, as of wild 
beasts, which was re-echoed by the moun- 
tains around, and by the sliores of the 
stream. Terror seized the Romans ; they 
feared the enemy might make a night at- 
tack, which would easily have thrown all 
into confusion ; for their camp, owing to 
the battle, was still without walls and 
ditches But the enemy 'Jtirred not, they 
remained quiet, and continued so up to 
daybreak Marius now laid down hb 
plans for battle He placrd the infantry 
before the camp, but the ca\Ury he sent 
down into the plain, and he dispatched his 
lieutenant-general, Claudius Marcellus, 
with 3000 heavy armed soldiers forward 
to occupy the wooded heiglits behind the 
enemy, with the command to advance from 
his ambush at the commencement of the 

When the Teutoni observed the Romans 
place themselves in order of battle, they 
were seized with such a desire for the fight 
that they did not await them in the plain, 
but clambered the heights against them. 
But ns they arrived, breathless and pant- 
ing, the Romans received them courage- 
ously and with closed ranks, and drove 
them back again into the plain. Marcel- 
lus did not waste this decisive moment, but 
broke forth In full gallop, and shouting 
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from the woods with his three thousand 
borsemen, fell upon the rear of the enemy, 
who, pressed on both sides, soon got intc 
disorder, and took to flight. The Romans 
pursued them, and either killed or took 
prisoners more than one hundred thousand. 
Shortly afterwards, the prince of the Teu- 
toni, Teulobod, was also taken prisoner in 
his flight across the mounlA^ns, and was 
subsequently forced to form in Homo the 
chief ornament in the triumphant train of 
Marius ; and according to the account of 
the Romans, he was so tall and lofty that 
his figure rose above all the trophies, and 
so active, that he eould leap over from four 
to six horses. But Marius burnt the arms 
and entire booty as a great and splendid 
sacrifice to the gods, excepting only what 
he selected and preserved of the most 
costly and rare. This battle, Dear Aqns 
SextiEe, look place in the year 102 b. c, 
aud eleven years after the battle of No. 
reja. 

The exultation of Marius and his troops 
was speedily damped by the intelligence 
that the consul Catulus had been repulsed 
by the Cimbri in Upper Italy. These 
latter had, although late in the year, 
crossed the Alps, and drove before them 
the enemy, who guarded the mountain 
passes. The latter looked with astonish- 
ment upon these powerful strangers, who, 
in their delight at their native snow and 
ice, as well as in the consciousness of their 
hardy powers of endurance, revelled naked 
in the snow, ascended over ice and deep 
snow to the aummiis of the mountains, and 
then, sitting upon their broad shields, slid 
down from the peaks of the most precipi- 
tous declivities. The consul was obliged 
to retreat behind the river Athesis, (the 
Elsch,) but erected defences on each side 
of the bridge he had buiU. When the 
Cimbri, advancing closer, had surveyed 
the river, they commenced, giant-like, to 
break rocks from the surrounding sum- 
mits, and cast them, with stones and earth, 
into the stream, in order to check its 
course; they loosened the piles of the 
Roman bridge with great weights, which 
were driven crashing against them by the 
floods, so that the Romans, in their terror, 
deserted their defences and their camp, 
and took to flight ; and not until they had 
crossed the river Po did they again lake up 
a position. 

The Cimbri now spread themselves over 



the rich and beautiful plains of Upper Italy, 
and delayed going at once and direct, aa 
they should have done, upon Rome ; the 
charms of the country completely enchant- 
ing them. Instead of their rude camp be- 
neath the open sky, they now accustomed 
themselves to the shelter of a roof and its 
comforts ; instead of their cold baths, they 
now took warm ; instead of plain meat, ■ 
they indulged in choice dishes ; but, above 
all, they sank into intemperance by wine 
drinking. Catulns, in the mean time, wait- 
ed beyond the Po until Marius returned 
from Gaul with his victorious army and 
joined him ; when they both advanced for- 
ward over the river. As soon as the Cim- 
bri were apprized of this, they collected 
their troops, and, in expectation of the Teu- 
foni, whose misfortune they were either ig- 
norant of or did not believe, they sent to 
Marius once more to demand of the Ro- 
mans a country for themselves and their 
brethren. When they named their breth- 
ren, the Teutoni, Marius ridicuied them, 
and said, " Think no more of your breth- 
ren ; they have their land already, and 
you likewise shall receive quite sufficient 
from us." The ambassadors censured him 
for his ridicule, and said he would speedi- 
ly receive his punishment from the Cimbri 
on that very spot, as also from the Teuto- 
ni the moment they arrived. " They are 
here already," said Marius; "and it would 
not be right to allow you to retire without 
having greeted your brethren." And with 
that he ordered the captive princes of the 
Teutoni to be brought forward in their 
fetters. 

Struck with amazement, the ambassa- 
dors returned to their camp, and the Cim- 
bri immediately broke up ; Bojorix, their 
prince, rode to the Roman camp, and chal- 
lenged Marius, with the Romans, to battle, 
any place which he might appoint. Ma- 
is replied, " It was not usual for the Ro. 
ms to make their enemies acquainted 
beforehand with the day of battle, yet even 
in that he would show himself agreeable 
to the Cimbri ;" and he accordingly ap- 
pointed the Eaudian plain, between Ver- 
cellje and Verona, as the place of battle, 
and fixed the time for the third day fol- 
lowing. 

After the lapse of this interval, the Cim- 
bri quitted their camp in good order ; thej 
placed their infantry in a square, but the 
cavalry, 15,000 men strong, turned to the 
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right, and endeavored, by this mantEuvro, 
to bring the Romans between themselves 
and the infantry. Tlieir cavalry, for the 
greater portion, was equipped in' the most 
sumptuous manner possible ; they wore 
helmets which were made to resemble 
the throats of terrific animals, or other 
frightful objects, with a full waving crest, ' 
which increased the size of their gigantic 
figures, and their iron armor and shining 
shields glittered afar. Every rider had a 
double javelin, and for close combat a large 
heavy sword. They had obtained these 
choice arms very probably in victorious 
battles during their long incursions. The 
infantry however poured itself forth upon 
the plam like an immeasurable and moving 
eea. Marius at this moment, washed his 
hands raised them to the gods, and vowed 
to them a great sacrifice, should he con- 
quer Catulus also with raised hands, 
made a vow for the success of this day. 
And when the entrails of the slaughtered 
animal were shown to Marina by the priests, 
he exclaimed with a loud voice, so that the 
multitude might hear him, "Mine is tlte 
victory!" 

A severe and bloody battle now began. 
The heal, and the sun which shone in the 
eyes of the Germans, aided the Romans, 
For the former, brought up iu cold and 
shady parts, could endure the cold, but not 
the heat ; profuse perspiration enervated 
their bodies, and they held up their shields 
to shelter their eyes from the sun. It was 
precisely in the month of July, when the 
summer's heat is most intense, that the 
battle was fought. The dust also was op- 
posed to them, for it completely enveloped 
them, and concealed from the Romans both 
their numbers and their terrific aspect, so 
that the latter, not being previously alarmed 
by their appearance, fell at once upon the 
ranks of their enemies. The most dread- 
ful close confiict ensued, wherein the Ro- 
mans derived a vast advantage over their 
enemies from their short broad-swords. 
They had also so accustomed their bodies 
to the labors and discipline of war, that 
not a single Roman was observed to per- 
spire or to lose his breath, even in the most 
sulFocating heat. Besides, Marius had in- 
vented a new weapon, a kind of long barbed 
spear, which the Romans hurled against 
the shields of their enemies, and with which 
they forced these down, so that the indivi- 
dual remained e^cposed. 



Thus it happened that the largest and 
most warlike portion of the Cimbri were 
killed. The foremost rank had bound them- 
selves together with long chains or cords, 
fixed to their girdles, that they might not 
be forcibly separated ; and they now lay 
on the field as it were strung together. 
When the Romans, pursuing those who 
fied, arrived at their wagon-camp, their 
eyes beheld a sad and mournful scene. 
The wives of the Germans stood, dressed 
in black, upon their wagons, and them- 
selves destroyed the fugitives as they ar- 
rived, nay, even their own little children 
they cast beneath the wheels of the wa- 
gons, and under the feet of the beasts of 
burden, that they might not fall into the 
hands of the Romans; and they then killed 
themselves. Many of the men also slew 
themselves, for they feared slavery more 
than death. Siity thousand were, however, 
taken prisoners, and as many more upon 
this fatal day were exterminated. 

Thus was concluded this severe and bit- 
ter war, which the Romans considered 
equally as critical as the earlier one, near- 
ly three hundred years before, when the 
Gauls under Brennus burnt Rome; and 
thence they called Marius the third found- 
er of the city. But the boys and youths 
of the Cimbri and Teuton!, who were made 
prisoners in these battles, and conveyed 
away as slaves, amply revenged hereafter 
the blood of their fathers and their broth- 
ers in that of thousands of Romans, whom 
they slew in the servile war under their 
leader, Spartacus. 

Not quite fifty years had passed after 
this first essay at arms of the Germans 
with the Romans, when the former again 
advanced towards the Roman frontiers, in 
smaller numbers, certainly, than at the 
first time, and perhaps not with the clearly 
defined purpose of invading Italy ; but con- 
quest and the prospect of booty probably 
would speedily have increased their forces, 
and the fruitful pastures, as well as the 
full granaries, of the natives, would have 
allured them from province to province, 
until the fame of the smiling country be- 
yond the Alps might have suggested to 
them the path over these towering frontier 
walls, had they not found an opponent who 
knew at lease, the art of war as well as Ma- 

Arimistus, a king of the Marcomannio 
Suevi, between the Danube and the Neck. 
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er, was appealed to for 
Gallic tribe, the Sequani, against another 
tribe, the £dui; in the year 73 b. c, he 
passed over the Rhine at the head of an 
army, and obtained a victory for the Se- 
quani ; but the beautiful plains of the pre- 
sent Burgundy pleased him so much, that 
he would not again quit ihem. At enmity 
equally with the conquerors and conquered, 
he seized a space of land, and when the 
Gauls had united against him he put them 
to flight near Magetobria, {now Mumpel- 
gard.) He, perhaps, originally went forth 
upon this adventure as a duko with his war- 
like train, but more and more Germans 
flocked to him, attracted by the celebrity 
of this beautiful country, so that he speedily 
had under him an army of 130,000 men. 
The whole of Gaul trembled before him ; 
ihe tribes believed themselves already van- 
quished or driven from their ancient seats. 
The Romans, however, who possessed al- 
eady in Southern Gaul a subjected prov- 
ince, acknowledged Ariovistus as king in 
his conquered territory, and called him 

But speedily afterwards Julius Csesar, 
one of the greatest and boldest of Roman 
leaders, appeared in Gaul. Burning am- 
bition excited him to great warlike under- 
takings, and he had arrived in these districts 
with no other view than to subject the whole 
of Gaul to the Romans. The jEdui and 
other Gallic tribes, now turned to him and 
demanded aid of him against the Germans, 
Csesar gladly profited by this opportunity 
of advancing further into Gaul, promised 
them help, and demanded an interview witl^, 
Ariovistus. 

Ariovistus answered proudly and boldly, 
that, "If he himself desired aught of CiBsar 
he should come to him, and if Csesar desired 
aught of him he must do the same. Besides, 
he could not understand what Ciesarorthe 
Roman people in general had to do in his 
Gaul, which he had conquered by the force 



;ohim: "As he had refused 
his invitation to an interview, he at once 
would briefly stale what he desired of him, 
viz,, in the first place, that he should not 
bring any more Germans across the Rhine ; 
and, secondly, that he should return to the 
Gallic tribes their hostages, and treat them 
no longer as enemies. If he fulfilled these 
conditions, the Roman people would hold 
constant peace and friendship with him ; if 



t, Csesar would not behold the injuries of 
the jEdui with indifference." 

Ariovistus, in his reply to this, referred 
boldly and candidly to the right of arms, 
according to which the conqueror might 
treat the conquered as he pleased. It was 
thus the Romans themselves were likewise 
accustomed to act, who well knew too how 

make use of their rights ; he only required 
therefore lo be lefl; to do the same. And, 
with regard to Ctesar's announcement, that 
he would not let the injuries of the jEdui 
lin unrevenged, Ariovistus replied : 
< one had hitherto contended with him 
but lo their ruin. If Ctesar wished, he 
might begin the contest ; he would then 
learn to know what unconquered Germans, 
perfectly practised in the use of arms, and 
whom no roof had sheltered for fourteen 
■s, could perform." Truly, the lan- 
guage of a hero of the great tribes-migra- 
tion; to whom his sword stood in lieu of 
hereditary right and title-deeds, and who, 
ith his brethren in arms, was determined 
■ repose under no roof until he had con- 
quered the sought-for country of his new 
home! 

With any other opponent this bold de- 
claration might have produced its influ. 
ence, and been eflective ; but CiEsar, who 
even in Rome itself could not endure to be 
the second, felt thereby the moi^ excited 
to measure himself with such an enemy. 
He advanced against him and occupied 
Yesontio, (Besanjon,) the chief city of the 
Sequani, which was very strong and richly 
provided with all the munitions of war. 
While he remained here a few days, a very 
dangerous despondency suddenly over, 
powered his army. The statements of the 
Gauls who had been so oilen beaten by the 
Germans, the descriptions given by the tra- 
ders who had travelled through their coun- 
try, the close proximity of the terrific ene- 
my himself, tended, combined altogether, 
to present before the soul of the Romans so 
fearful a picture of the strength, the valor, 
and ferocity of the Germans, within whose 
annihilating glance it was impossible to 
stand, that many who had thus far volun- 
tarily followed Ciesar, did not hesitate in- 
venting any excuse to enable them to re- 
turn home. Others whom shame retained, 
couid however so little govern themselves, 
that they frequently broke forth in tears, 
and in their tents sorrowfully mourned their 
ill-fortune. Throughout the whole camp 
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all were engaged making their wills pub- 
licly ; and, -at last, even those became taint- 
ed by the panic, to whom the dangers of' 
were by no means strange. And, in fact, 
there was a general murmur against their 
rash leader, for thua unnecessarily 
so perilous a battle. 

Csesar, in order to subdue this impression 
in his army, summoned forth the whole 
■ force of his eloquence. He collected to- 
gether the leaders of his host, and represent- 
ed to them that a war with Ariovistus was 
as yet by no means certain ; he 
expected that the latter would listen to the 
voice of justice and of peace. But should 
he, from a mad love of battle, absolutely de- 
sire it, they had only to remember the defeat 
of the Cimbri and Teutoni, and the servib 
war just ended, wherein the Germans alsi 
were conquered as well as the Helvetians, 
not being able to resist the Roman arms. 
But if, notwithstanding, all these re^i 
could not serve to tranquillize them, t 
none would follow him, he would at oi 
advance against the foe with the tenth 
gion alone, for on their fidelity he could 
depend. 

This address made a deep impression 
upon their minds. The tenth legion thank- 
ed him immediately for his confidence, and 
all the rest emulated each other in display, 
ing their readiness. Ceesar broke up forth- 
with, and advanced nearer lo the German 
army. An interview which he held with 
Ariovistus at his desire, was as fruitless as 
the previous negolialions, and Ctesar now 
wished for nothing but a battle. But Ario- 
vistus took up a position in which he cut 
off from the Romans all the supplies, and 
caused his cavalry, which, by its mixture 
with the light infentry, was superior lo that 
if the Romans, to make skirmishes, .But 
the battle, although daily offered by Ctesar, 
he did not accept. 



r then learned from s 



? prisoners 



the cause of this delay, which otherwise was 
not in accordance with German custom. 
The prophetic women, according to whose or- 
acles the army acted, had announced mis- 
fortune should they fight before the new 
moon. Ceesar now sought a battle more 
zealously than ever, and advanced close 
up to the German camp. They then at 
last drew forth their troops, and each tribe 
took up its position — the Harudi, Marco- 
raanni, Tribocki, Vangioni, Nemeti, Sedu- 
81, and Suevi ; they surrounded (heir battle 



array with wagons and chariots, wherein 
sat the women with wild and loos Iv flow 
ing hair, supplicating al! the rark a they 
passed by, not to allow them o fa 1 no 
the bondage of the Romans. The ba I 
commenced, and they were soon fu ously 
engaged on al! sides. The Germans ushed 
forward with so much speed, tha he Ro 
mans bad not time to cast their javelins, 
and their left wing was driven to flight ; 
but their right wing conquered on its side, 
and now were displayed the advantage and 
superiority of perfect warlike order and dis- 
cipline. The broken wing of the Romans 
was re-formed, when the third division ad- 
vanced to its aid ; the ranks of the Ger- 
mans, however, remained in confusion, for 
their army, although extremely valiant, 
was deficient in strict discipline and order. 
Tiiey were therefore at last driven to flight 
on all sides, and hastened towards the 
Rhine. But the Roman cavalry overtook 
the greater part, and but few, among whom 
was Ariovistus, saved themselves by swim- 
ming or by traversing the river in small 
boats. His two wives were killed in the 
flight, and of his two daughters one was 
likewise slain, ani tl e other taken prisoner. 
Of Ariovistus himself history says nothing 
further. 

When Cffisar had dr ven Ariovistus 
ross the Rl nu 1 e began the subjection 
of [he Gallic tr be »! o were not equal to 
the Germans in valor He conquered one 
after the other and kept constantly ad- 
vancing to the Lower Rh no Intelligence 
then came to t n that two German tribes, 
of the Lower Rhine, the JJgipeti and Tench- 
leri, pressed by the Suevi, had passed over 
the Rhine to seek a new settlement in Gaul. 
They had with them their wives and chil- 
dren, their slaves and herds, as well as the 
rest of their property, and were upwards of 
430,000 strong. As Cssar now, however, 
considered Gaul lo belong to him, he de- 
sired them to retrace their steps. They, 
however, replied, " That they had been 
forced by the Suevi to wander from their 
homes ; they desired nothing but a land to 
dwell in ; he ought therefore to leave them 
the fields they had conquered with their 
arms, or give them others instead. Be. 
vas not German fashion to avert a 
battle by entreaties, but to make a stand 
against those who desired the contest ; he 
was therefore free to choose their friend- 
ship or war. They yielded to none but the 
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Suevi, to whom in battle even the iminor- 
tal go<is themselves were not equal ; but 
excepting those there dwelt none on earth 
whom they could not conquer." 

They nevertheless were conquered by 
Cffisar, but only by Italian cunning, for as 
their princes and chieftains came to an ar- 
ranged interview with him, he suddenly 
seized them as prisoners, fell immediately 
upon their camps, and beat and scattered 
the whole tribe, which was now without a 
leader. Some of them fled back across the 
Rhine to the Sigambri. Csesar required 
them to be delivered up. The Sigambri 
answered: "The Rhine at least was the 
limits of the Roman empire ; if he did not 
wish the Germans to cross the Rhine 
against his will, why did he presume 
give orders on their side of the river ?" 

Such language vexed the proud Roman. 
He likewise still bore fresh in mind, that 
the Suevi under Ariovistus had already 
fallen upon Gaul ; therefore, he determined 
to build a bridge over the Rhine, and --'— 
the German tribes feel in their own 
try the power of the Romans. In ten days 
he constructed with much ingenuity, in the 
country of the VU, below the place where 
the Moselle falls into the Rhine, (according 
to some near Bonp, according to others 
near Andcrnach,) a large wooden bridge, 
and passed with his army over Germany's 
noble stream. This was in the year 55 
B. c. He wished to attack the powerful 
confederation of the Suevi ; these, how- 
ever, removed their whole property and 
their wives and children far back into the 
interior of the forests, and collected all their 
warlike forces in the middle of their do- 
main, there to await their enemy. It ap- 
pears they had selected their ground with 
great prudence, for Cfesar did not consider 
It even advisable to follow them thus far. 
He halted only eighteen days on the right 
bank of the Rhine, devastated with fire and 
sword the vicinity of the Sleg, where the 
Sigambri then dwelt, and then returned 
across the river. To the Ubi, who upon 
this occasion had been his faithful adhe- 
rents, he gave the name of Roman allies. 

But the Suevi had so little fear of the 
Romans, that they shortly afterwards sent 
assistance to the Treviri against (hem. 
Csesar.then determined to cross the Rhine 
a second time. He built a second bridge 
a little above the former place, {according 
to the opinion of some near Neuwied,) but 



scarcely placed a foot in Germany, for the 

~ Levi had made their arrangements this 

ne as prudently as before. 

Acconling to the connection of events, 

ajid of the locality where Cssar crossed 

those whom he called Suevi 

been the Chatti, and these either 

then have belonged to the Sucvic confede- 

Cffisar, in his ignorance of the 

German relations, has included them as 

After this period Cfcsar did not again 

,ss into Germany, hut he had become so 
well acquainted with the Germans, as be- 
ing such strong and valiant men, that he 
endeavored to raise troops from among them 
to serve in his legions. This was easy to 
him among such a brave people, where 
there were always bold men ready to go 
forth for pay, booty, and the love of war. 
Cfflsar was likewise a hero who well un- 
derstood how to win the hearts of his war. 
riors; he led them always to victory. 
German subsidies helped him henceforth to 
win his battles, and at FkaTsalus, where 
he fought the last battle against Pompey, 
and where it was decided which of the two 
should rule the world, they afforded him 
important aid. After the battle had been 
hard fought, Pompey dispatched his cav- 
alry against the enemy, that they might 
give decision to the battle ; but these horse- 
men were chiefly proud Roman youths, of 
the superior classes, who idly thought they 
could not be defeated. Caisar then gave 
command to his German infantry to drive 
back the cavalry, and called out to them : 

Comrades, strike only at the face!" He 
well knew that the vaiu youths of the me- 
tropolis preferred their smooth faces to 
scars. And the Germans, who were suf- 
ficiently tall and strong, rushed against the 
cavaliers as if they were themselves mount- 

I, and not on foot, and frightened them so 
much that they speedily took to flight. 
Thus the day was by them won for Ctesar. 
Henceforward, there were constantly Ger- 
man soldiers in the Roman service, and the 
formed of them 



emperors e 
their body-guard. 

Julius Csesar was murdered as he was 
aboutto make himself sole master of Rome; 
but the Romans were no longer worthy of 
being a free people ; they therefore speed- 
ily fell into the hands of masters who were 
worse than Casar. The first among them 
was the emperor Augustus, whose reign 
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lasted from the year 30 b, c. to the year 

14 4. D. 

During this time the Romans had sub. 
jected a greater portion of the then known 
earth. Of Europe, besides Italy, Greece 
and Macedonia, Hispaiiia, and Gaul were 
also subject to them ; with that they were 
QOt however satisfied, but coveted other 
countries which lay beyond the Alps and 
the Rhine ; for the ambition and avarice 
of the Romans knew no limits, and no 
doubt it appeared very desirable to them to 
gain dominion oyer the powerful men of 
the German race, according to their own 
will, and to form the flower of their armies 
from their ranks, and by their aid to hold 
the rest of the world in obedience. They 
at first attacked those tribes which dwelt 
upon the sides of the Alps towards Ger- 
many, io tlie mountams of GraubUnden, 
the Tyrol, Saltzburg, and Austria: wild 
tribes, partly of Gallic and partly of 
known origin, who could not resist the 
periority of the Romans, and who were 
not only conquered, but exterminated 
sold as slaves. This contest was concluded 
in the year 15 e. c. Henceforward the 
river Danube was on this side the boundary 
between the Romans and the Germans. 
From the other side, however, the river 
Rhine was no longer to remain so, and 
Augustus, therefore, sent his step-son, 
Claudius Drusus, to Gaul, to attack the 
Germans in their own country, and he was 
certainly a hero competent to accomplish 
what was great. 

Djusus undertook four campaigns in 
Germany, in the years 12-9 b. c. He 
warred with the Suevi, Chatti, Sigambri, 
Usipeti, Tenchteri, Brukteri, and Cherus- 
ci. He passed on from the Lower Rhine 
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They now annoyed the enemy at every 
step he took; attacked solitary tnwps, 
rushing upon them suddenly from the for- 
ests, in the most dangerous places, destroy- 
ed the wearied stragglers, seized upon 
their baggage, and allowed them no rest 
either by night or day ; and thus the Ro- 
mans never returned to the Rhine without 
considerable loss. 

The rapid and extensive incursions of 
Drusus into Germany gave him, therefore, 
great fame among the Romans, but did 
little harm to the Gennans. In the autumn, 
winter, and spring, they dwelt quietly in 
the places which the enemy had again 
quitted. But Drusus would certainly have 
found at last the means of establishing his 
dominion in Lower Germany had he lived 
Irnigcr. He had made one commencement 
towards it already. He built strong forts 
at the mouths of the rivers which flowed 
into the Rhine and the North Sea, that he 
might retain in his power all their naviga. 
tion; thus being enabled to convey into 
iJie country a portion of his army with 
greater security upon a fleet of small ves- 
sels, and to transport their provisions con- 
veniently after. For this purpose he also 
commenced a canal, which was called after 
him the Drusus ditch, (and is still called 
the Drusus Vaart,) and united the Rhine 
between Doesberg and Isselort with the 
Issel. By means of this canal the Rhine 
was brought into connection with the Zuider 
Zee, the Flevum ostium of the ancients, and 
the Romans henceforth, by means of this 
outlet, were enabled to have communica- 
tion with the North Sea from all their holds 
upon the Rhine. Drusus himself took this 
mode of uniting himself with the Friesi, 
and of reaching the mouth of the Ems by 
sea, and where he likewise built a fort, 
probably opposite to the present Emden. 
On the Rhine he built as many as fifty of 
these forts, strongly fortified, especially 
Bonn and Menlz, the last upon the border, 
limits against the Suevi, and provided them 
with bridges and flotillas for their defence ; 
and upon the Taunus mountains, on the 
heights near the present Homburg, he built 
the fort ArcCawium, intended against the 
Chatti, Had he, therefore, from year to 
year advanced more and more with such 
fortresses into Germany, and so at last 
prevented his being obliged to quit the 
land again in autumn, the dominion of 
the Romans, together with the adoption of 
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theirlanguagc and manners might, perhaps, ' 
have maintained a firm ground in Germany. 
But his course was already stopped in the 
fourth year of Ms impellent irruptions. 

We will here give a brief sketch of 
these incursions. The first he made weis 
after his legate had revenged himself upon 
the Sigambri for the defeat of Lollius, with 
his fleet down the Rhine, through his canal 
and the Zuider Zee into the Northern Sea, 
entering the mouth of the Ems. The 
Friesi were allies ; however, the Bruliteri 
had collected a fleet in the Ems and op- 

Ksed him, but they were beaten. Here 
■USU9 built his fort at the moath of the 
river, and then continued his course along 
the Oldenburg coast, as far as the afflux 
of the Yade, where his ships got stranded, 
but by the aid of the Frjesi and the flood 
were set afloat again The winter, how- 
ever, obliged him to return. 

la the second campaign Drusus gained 
the shore acioss the Xippe, as far as th" 
Weser, in the Mcmity of HOxter ; but 
revolt of the tribes in his rear forced him 
lo make a retreat, when he found himself 
Buddenly surrounded near Arbalo by the 
Germans. Their too great confidence ii 
gaining a victory, which misled them to 
naake an irregular attack, as well as their 
thirst for booty, were the means of 
cue. He built here, at the junction of the 
Aliso and Lippe, the fort or castle AUso," 
in order to have a foinl d'appui for his in 
cursions against the tribes on the Weser. 

The thim campaign he made was against 
the Chatti, who, previously peaceable, had 
now unitedwith the Sigambri against him, 
because he had built opposite to them the 
fort upon the Taunus mountains ; they 
vrere beaten but not subdued. 

In the fourth campaign Drusus advanced 
from the fort on the Taunus mountains into 
the land of the Chatti, beat them, as well 
as the Marcomanni under Marbodius, and 
forced the latter to retreat further east- 
ward. These attacked the Bojians and 
forced them to yield. Thus did Drusus 
himself assist in causing the Germans to 
completely drive before them the Gallic 
tribes, and to extend their own settlements. 
Upon this Drusus turned again to the left 
against the Cherusci, marched on across 
the mountains to the Saale, and along this 
river downward as far as the Elbe, (per. 



haps in the vicinity of Barhy.) It was 
while one day he was here standing alone 
on the banks of the Elbe, which in his 
mind was not yet to be the limits of his 
progress, that, as it is related, a supernatu- 
ral figure in the form of a female appeared 
before him, and with a lofty, threatening 
dressed him thus : " How much fur- 
ther wilt thou advance, insatiable Drusus ?■ 
not appointed for thee to behold all 
these countries. Depart hence ! the term 
of thy deeds and of thy life is at hand !" 
Whether this was the creation of his 
[agination, or was devised by the craft 
_. one of the prophetic women among the 
Germans, inwardly bemoaning the fate of 
her country, is uncertain ; — suffice it, that 
Drusus, on his return, fell from his horse, 
and died a few weeks afierwards in con- 
sequence. 

After him his brother Tiberius com- 
manded the legions which were opposed to 
the Germans. He was of an artful and 
deceptive disposition ; and besides arms, he 
employed other and worse means against 
them. By craft he caused disputes among 
the tribes, and by want of faith he led them 
into ruin. The Sigambri, who were one 
of the strongest and most valiant tribes 
upon the Rhine, he could not conquer with 
arms. He, therefore, demanded an em- 
bassy from them to hun for the sake of 
peace, as he said , and as the prmces and 
leaders came in great numbers, he caused 
tJiem to be taken pusoners and di'jpersed 
among the Gallic cities, tiansplanting also 
of the tribe, which was thus robbed of its 
ihjeftains, 40,000 towards- the estuaries of 
the Rhine and the Issel • The princes, 
however, to whom life among a strange 
people was an insupportable burden, and 
who would not that on their account theit 
people should be withheld from a retribu- 
tive war against the Romans, killed them- 
selves. 

By such means, indeed, it was not diffi- 
cult lo hold in trammels those districts 
which "bordered on the Rhine, or on the 
rivers which flowed into it ; and by the aid 
of the strong forts placed there, and of the 
frontier walls or land defences, (Jimites,') 
which enclosed the occupied country, the 
northwestern portion of Germany, as far 
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nearly as the Wesor, appeared even al- 
ready subdued, and, as it were, a Roman 
province. Domitim ^nobarhus, the gxand- 
tather of the subsequent emperor Nero, 
who held the command in the years imme- 
diately preceding the birtli of Christ, pressed 
forward, even across the Elbe. No one 
hitherto had been so far. He also built a 
road between the Rhino and the Ems, call- 
ed pontes longi, namely dikes and morass 
bridges, which led from veiera caslra, near 
Wcsel, onward to the vicinity of the Ems, 
over moors and marshes. ' 

When Tiberius came a second time to 
Germany, about the year 3 i. d., he com- 
pietely subdued a recent rebellion among 
the Lower German tribes, embarked upon 
the ocean, and sailing as far as the mouth 
of the Elbe, fought with the Longobardi, 
and took up his winter- quarters among the 
quieted tribes near the sources of the Lippe, 
probably near the fort Aliso. Henceforth 
this place was the point whence the Ro- 
mans directed all their undertakings against 
the middle of Germany, upon the frontiers 
of which they had now arrived ; and with 
the nearest tribe therein, the Cherusci, they 
had just formed an alliance under the name 
of friendship and confederation ; which kind 
of union had, more safely than the force of 
arms, led to the subjection of the tribes. 
The internal organization of this province 
appeared to be a task possible now to be 
put into operation. But under this great 
oppression of their country, the courage 
of the Germans did not sleep ; for, the 
same as in all times, although it was pos- 
sible to bend their proud spirit, still it had 
never yet been broken. The sources of 
their aid sprung from among themselves. 

A multitude of noble German youths 
had by a variety of events arrived at 
Rome ; some in the Roman service, others 
as deputies, or as hostages; some again 
perhaps from ambition. But in the me- 
tropolis of the world they beheld neither 
greatness nor freedom, on the contrary, 
only slavery, which carries with it these 
sins : — meanness by the side of arrogance, 
flattery, dissipation, enervation, and idle- 
ness. To be ruled by such masters as the 
Romans then were, seemed to them the 
most disgraceful of all things. At tho 
same time, however, they became ac- 
quainted with Roman military aflairs, their 
art of government, and their craft ; and 
what the former had applied to the oppres- 



sion of their country, they determined to 
employ for its redemption. 

Marbodius, a noble Suevian of the fron- 
tier tribe of the Marcomanni, was a youth 
of this stamp. The Romans describe him 
as tall and stately, self-willed in disposi- 
tion, and more by birth than intellect a 
barbarian, which name they in their pride 
gave to all who were not Romans or 
Greeks. He had been sent young to 
Rome, and at the court of the Emperor 
Augustus hOj was particularly honored. 
When, however, he had seen sufficient of 
Rome, he returned to his own country, and 
as he saw that they could not, in their 
present settlements upon the Necker and 
the Rhine, well maintain themselves against 
the great powef of the Romans, which 
threatened them after the conquest of the 
Alps from the side of the Danube, and, 
since the almost completed subjection of 
the north of Germany, menaced them also 
from the Maine, he persuaded his people 
to quit their districts, and to withdraw to 
other settlements towards the east. The 
Marcomanni, who, by their warlike con- 
stitution, were speedily ready and resolved 
for any movement, broke up, and Marbo- 
dius led them to Bohemia, a country well 
defended on all sides by mountains ; they 
drove hence the Gallic tribe of the Boji, 
which had for generations past wandered 
thither, subjected many tribes around, and 
founded a great, well-regulated Marco- 
mannie kingdom. His capital was Bu- 
bienum, called also Marobudum, according 
to some the present Prague, according to 
others Budweis. The Hermunduri, Longo- 
bardi, and Senoni, the flower of the Suevi, 
became dependent, and thus his power ex. 
tended from the Danube across the centre 
of Germany to the Elbe. Henceforward 
he addressed the Roman emperors not 
humbly, as one subordinate and weak, but 
as their equal. 

He had thus far conducted his affairs 
laudably, and he might now have become, 
as it v/eie, a frontier defence for the free- 
dom of the whole of Germany ; but it al- 
most appears as if he bad learned too much 
in Rome. He had acquired the love of 
dominion also from the Roman emperors, 
and had at the same time perceived the 
art whereby the exercise of power over 
men otherwise free born, maybe confirmed. 
He maintained a body-guard, introduced 
■all other Roman regulations, and hitherto 
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no single indiTidual had ever practised so 
much autliority among the German tribes. 
His army consisted of 70,000 infantry and 
4000 cavalry, and he kept it in constant 
practice by his continual wars with his 
neighbors, so that it could be well seen 
that he was preparing it for still greater 
purposes. This, however, constituted the 
condemnable and distinctive feature in his 
character, whence, in truth, he caonot be 
called a great man ; inasmuch as all this 
was accomplished, not for the freedom and 
happiness of his people, hut solely for 
himself, and in order that he might alone 
be called great and powerful, and become 
honored and feared. 

He had already appeared so dangerous 
to the Romans, that Tiberius, the son of 
the emperor, in the year 7 A. D., advanced 
against him with a large army. He in- 
tended to attack him from two sides with 
twenty-two legions, and he was already in 
full march, when intelligence reached him 
that a great rebellion had broken out in 
Hungary, Dalmatia, and Illyria, and that 
all the tribes from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea, who dwelt upon the Danube 
and among the mountains, had conspired 
against the Romans, and had collected an 
army of 200,000 infantry and 9000 caval- 
ry, with which they were determined to 
invade Italy. Fright and terror seized 
upon all in Rome, and the Emperor Au- 

fustus exclaimed in the senate, " Ten 
ays hence the enemy may be within sight 
of Rome !" 

Tiberius immediately concluded a peace 
with Marbodius, which was favorable to 
the latter, and hastened with his whole 
army against the Pannonian tribes ; and, 
after three years of the most obdurate war, 
he succeeded in diverting the great danger, 
and brought these tribes again under the 
dominion of his father. The latter re- 
joiced, however, but little in this good 
fortune ; for, on another side of his em- 
pire, the Germans had caused him the 
greatest loss, and had involved him 
calamities the most serious he had e 
experienced during his whole life. 
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The campaigns and forts of Drusus, 
and the crafty, cunningly- devised arts of 
Tiberius, had effected so much in Lower 
Germany, as we have above seen, that as 
far as the Weser, no armed tribe any 
longer openly opposed the Romans. All 
was bowed down, the unions of the tribes 
were sundered, and the minds of many of 
the leading men had been poisoned by the 
seductions of the Romans. They already 
began to appear a dilTerent race of men ; 
habit and intercourse with the strangers 
commenced already to obliterate their na- 
tional manners. Markets sprang up and 
were established around the Roman camps, 
and enticed the Germans to purchase and 
barter. Even the earth and heavens, 
says a Roman writer, appeared to be more 
gentle and mild, for the forests had become 
penetrated and passable, and bridges and 
dikes were built across (he morasses. 
Three complete legions, the best of the Ro- 
man army, kept guard in the numerous 
forts and camps, and in tlie midst of our 
lofty forests of oak, a Roman Praitorship 
was established, together with Roman laws, 
legal institutions, and appointed functiona- 
ries. The Roman governor, Senlim Satur- 
niniis, who was in Germany in the year 5 
or 6 A. D., contributed much to these 
changes ; he was a man who united old 
Roman honesty with affability. He look 
pleasure in feats and enjoyments, and im- 
parted to the Germans a greater love for 
the refined mode of life among the Ro- 
mans, QuinliUtts Varus succeeded him 
in the autumn of the year 6 ; a man of a 
weak mind, who was moi-e adapted for the 
occupations of peace than of war, and be- 
sides which, was addicted to avarice. For 
it was said of him, that he entered the rich 
province of Syria, where he had just been 
governor, a poor man ; but when he quitted 
it, he himself had become rich and left the 
province itself poor. The Germans, to 
this weak-minded man, appeared thorough- 
ly subjected, because they were tranquil, 
and he endeavored to fix slavery among 
them by those gentle but effective means, 
which are more pernicious and destructive 
than the power of the sword, because they 
assume an innocent garb. He sat in 
judgment upon the Germans, as among 
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s ; decided upon the freedom and 
property of Germans, and the Roman 
lawyers, instead of the straightforward 
and simple German custom, sought to in. 
troduce the subtle and perplexing arts of 
Roman jurisprudence. If it be desired to 
fix within the heart of a nation, a secretly 
devouring and destructive worm, which 
shall gradually reduce it to that stale of 
degradation that it becomes careless to all 
magnanimous ideas, the love of country 
and compatriots — substituting instead, the 
more debasing, petty, selfish consideralHons 
— it is only necessary to imbue it with a 
love of law and disputation, that all may 
become embittered against each other, and 
that every one shall know nothing greater 
than his own advantage. And as all ju- 
dicial proceedings were conducted in the 
Roman language, it was likewise intended 
thus to introduce and establish that tongue 
among the Germans. For, in order to 
thoroughly annihilate the idiocraey, free- 
dom, and independent feelings of a people, 
and to mould it into an entirely new form, 
it is only necessary to deprive it likewise 
of its peculiar hereditary possession — its 
mother tongue. 

Varus, however, had much miscalculated 
when he supposed the rude Germans were 
insensible to these cunning arts. The un- 
derstanding of uncultivated nations is keen- 
ly alive to those who wish to enclose them 
within nets, and the Germans were supplied 
by nature with a healthy mind and good 
discernment. Tliey quickly perceived the 
source and central point of ruin, and they 
were beyond all things filled with inward 
rage at the view of the lictors' rods or fasces 
of the Roman governor, which were the 
attributes of his power of awarding corpo- 
real punishment, or even death itself. No- 
thing was more degrading to the free Ger- 
man than corporeal punishment, the dis- 
grace of the most abject slavery ; and the 
power of punishing with death, ihey did not 
even allow to their own princes, but con- 
ceded it to the divinity alone, who pro- 
claimed the sentence through the voice of 
his priests. 

Their wrath, however, durst not give it- 
self utterance, but it remained long con- 
cealed in the breasts of individuals, for 
there was no one near, who with a bold 
mind could collect and fan the glimmering 
sparks into a broad flame. But it was 
Rome itself that was chosen to nurture and 



bring up to maturity the saviour of German 
freedom. This was Arminius, (whom we 
are accustomed to call Hermann,) the son 
of Segimer, prince of the Cherusci ; a youth 
of valiant heart and arm, of a clear, quick 
mind, whose eyes proclaimed the fire of his 
soul. By distinguished military service he 
had acquired the right and dignity of a Ro- 
man citizen and knight, and had returned 
to his country well instructed and practised 
in all the arts of war and peace. He here 
perceived the disgrace and ruin which was 
being prepared for his native country ; and 
his mind pondered upon the great means 
of reraedy. He speedily discovered a simi- 
lar feeling to reign among the noblest of 
the Cherusci and the neighboring tnbes 
his mflammg word inspired their courage 
they prepared the grand blow of deliver 
ance and in order to destroy the Romans 
the more securely they enticed Varus by 
a planned rebellion to the frontiers — as it 
is related by the Roman wntera — still far 
theraway from the Rhine into the depths 
of the Teutoburger fo est which flanked 
the districts towards the Weser 

Varus hnwevei might still have escaped 
his fate, through treachery the traitor be- 
ing found among the Germans themselves, 
in the person ol Segestes a pnnce of the 
Cherusci who was an enemy to Segimer ; 
whde he was envious also of Arminius's 
great reputation and jealous because this 
much J junger man by the powers of his 
mind and h s heroic virtues attracted the 
eyes of all the tr bes upon him Even the 
day before the breaking out of the cwispi- 
racy, when Varus had collected the princes 
at a banquet, Segestes entreated him most 
earnestly to lake Arminius prisoner mj the 
spot ; but a blind confidence in his own 
power, concealed from the governor the 
abyss that yawned beneath his feet. He 
advanced still deeper into the forest which 
covered the country of the Weser, and the 
princes quitted him with the promise of im- 
mediately joining him with their auxiliary 
troops. Tliey came — their plan being well 
and happily laid — and in the. midst of the 
Teutoburger forest, (in the present princi- 
pality of Lippe-Detmol,) where there are 
on all sides mountains and narrow valleys, 
they met him. Nowhere around was a 
beaten path visible, nothing but a thickly 
grown and impenetrable wood. Trees 
were obliged to be hewn, pits and n 
filled up, and bridges built. It wa 
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stormj autumn season — the mooth of Sep- 
tember ; heavy rains had made the ground 
slippery and every step unsafe, while the 
tempest roared at the summits of the oaks, 
whence the tutelary deities of the country 
seemed wrathfally Co threaten. Warriorsj 
beasts of burden, loaded with baggage and 
munition, all passed heedlessly on, as in 
perfect security. 

Amidst these (errors of nature, appear- 
ed suddenly, on all sides, occupying the 
heights, the Germans as foes, hurling forth 
their destructive weapons against the com- 
pressed masses of Romans. These could 
iMt little defend themselves in tlieir heavy 
armor, upon a slippery ground, and with 
arms which were spoiled for use hj the con 
tinned rain. They, however, continued 
their course under continual attacks, and 
arrived in the evening at a spot where a 
camp might be constructed Fatigued as 
all were, they nevertheles-a exerted their 
utmost powers to raise defences w hich 
should keep the enemy off, in order to pro 
vide themselves with at least one quiet 
night, were it even to be their last. Thus 
they awaited the dawn of day between hope 
and fear. In the morning every thing un- 
necessary was burnt ; the soldiers were 
thereby made lighter for battle, and the 
'^sgg'ige was also diminished; this, toge- 
ther with the women and children, of whom 
there was a great number with the expedi- 
tion, (as no war had been anticipated,} they 
placed in their centre, and commenced their 
retreat, probably in the direction of their 
fort AUso. Their fate seemed to brighten ; 
they came to a more open space, where 
they could muster and regulate their ranks, 
and where the Germans did not venture to 
attack ihem ; but this was to he no resting- 
place for them, they were to resume their 
march forward, and the terrific forest once 
more received them. The enemy renewed 
and increased his attacks ; the tempest still 
continued, at which the Germans exclaimed 
as they pursued the Romans : " Behold this 
is done by our God, who will this day re- 
venge our wrongs upon our enemies." 
Many of the most valiant Romans sank 
beneath their wrathful, and unceasingly 
emboldened attacks. 

In this desperate position night appeared 
a second time, and they again endeavored 
to construct defences. But the attacking 
enemy, with his cries of victory, left them 
Qo lime, and then, when heaven and earth 



seemed to oppose them, and there was no 
hope of salvation, the courage of the bravest 
sank. Varus, seeing now that all was 
lost, and having already received several 
wounds, cast himself upon his sword ; ma- 
ny of the leaders followed his example, 
while the whole army was either made 
prisoners or killed, very few escaping. 
This last battle took place, accoi-ding to 
the most recent researches, very probably 
between the present Horn and Lippe spring, 
on the sonlhern borders of the Lippe.* 
Thus was annihilated the finest and most 
valiant of all the Roman armies, with the 
auxiliaries, 40,000 men strong. This was 
the hour of the heavy retaliation that was 
to be expected upon some such day, from 
the fury of a severely oppressed, freedom 
loving, but still savage people. Many oi 
the most distinguished prisoners bled as 
sacrifices upon the altars of the native di- 
vinities, others, who retained their lives, 
were used for the most degrading services ; 
and as the Romans themselves inform us, 
several of their distinguished countrymen, 
to whom at home the gates of entrance into 
the senate were open, concluded their mi- 
serable lives as the herdsmen of German 
flocks, or as the keepers or porters of Ger- 
man gates. It is also related, how embit- 
tered the Germans showed themselves to- 
wards the Roman judicial functionaries, 
with the feeling, as it were, that it was by 
their arts that the greatest danger was pre- 
pared against freedom and independence ; 
and further, that a German tore out the 
tongue of one of these functionaries with 
the caustic words, "Now cease hissing, 
adder !" Such is the account of the great 
German battle of freedom, according to the 
relation of our enemies themselves. In 
what a difierent light should we npt behold 
it; had we the testimony thereupon of even 
me German historian ! 

But the opinion of all is unanimous and 
fixed, and it is confirmed by the confession of 
the Romans themselves, that our fatherland 
owes its freedom to this great victory in the 
Teutoburger forest, and we, the descend- 
ants of those races, are indebted to it for the 
unmixed German blood which flows in our 
veins, and for the pure German sounds pro- 
nounced by our tongue. But in Rome 
there was universal alarm and mourning; 

* The three days of l>attle have heen calcnlated bj 
M, Schmidt, not without ingenuity, to have taken 
placo about tlie ath, lOth, and J 1th of September. 
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while Ihe Germans were full of rejoicing, 
and, sfotming the forts on this side of the 
Rhiae,* cleared Ihe whole country of the 
Romans. The Emperor Augustus was 
beside himself ; in his fury he struck 
his head against the wall, and constantly 
exclaimed : " Oh, Varus, Varus, restore 
me my legions!" For some months he 
allowed his beard and hair to grow, the 
guards of the city were doubled, and that 
no riot might occur, the Germans were 
dispatched from Rome, and even the Ger- 
man body-guard was conveyed across the 
sea into the islands. At last Augustus 
vowed great festivals to his god Jupiter, 
" should his empire attain a more flourish- 
ing slate." — Thus did it happen in the 
Cimbrian war. 

In order to meet the more extensive in- 
cursions of the Germans which were now 
expected as certain, consequent upon this 
victory, Tiberius was hastily dispatched to 
the Rhine with a rapidly collected army ; 
to his astonishment, however, he found 
every thing quiet. The Germans did not 
desire conquest, they wished only to protect 
their freedom, and according to the very 
nature of their alliance, after the danger 
was removed each returned to his home. 
Tiberius held the vacillating Gaul in obe- 
dience, and passed again across the Rhine, 
hut without proceeding very far into the 
country ; and as iii a few years afterwards 
he succeeded Augustus in the empire, he 
transferred lo his nephew, GermatUcus, the 
sork of Drusus, the management of the war 
against the Germans. 

Germanicus, a young and ardent hero, 
had before his mind the great example of 
his father, and he resolved to revenge the 
defeat of Varus. He undertook three 
grand campaigns in Lower Germany, in 
the same districts where war had previous- 
ly raged on the Lippe, and from the sea 
up the Ems towards the Weser and the 
Elbe. Germany was now again menaced 
with fresh danger, for Germanieus was a 
warrior worthy of the best ages of Rome. 
But equally as Arminius had obtained vic- 
tory over bad leaders, so did he now with 

* Aliao held out the longest. It was so strong, Ihat 
the Germans, heins without a knowledge of the art of 
besieging and the neceasaty instiuments, conJd not 
conqUBt rt by force. They had, therefore, reconrae to 
famine ; bat the Roman gaa'mon managed, in an un- 
natohea moment, by a nue de guerre, to slip out, and, 
although with loas, they ueveithelesa succeeded in 
reaching Uie Rhine. 



SO much craft and \alor resist those better 
chiefs who advanced with large armies, 
that although he was not always victorious 
in his battles, he obliged his opponent, at 
the end of every campaign, to withdraw 
lo his fortresses on the Rhine. And thus, 
on these occasions, he did cot less for ,lii) 
freedom of his fatherland, than he had pre- 
viously done in the annihilation of the le- 
gions of Varus. 

Germanieus made his first campaign in 
the year 14 A, d., with 12,000 Romans 
and a multitude of allies from the Rhine, 
where Blade rich and Wesci now lie, 
through the Cfcsarean forest in tlie vicini- 
ty of the Marsi, and fell craftily from sev- 
eral sides upon the unprepared enemy, 
(who, thinking themselves in the midst of 
peace, were at the time celebrating a great 
festival,) and destroyed the country for 
fiily miles around with fire and sword. No 
age, no sex was spared, and a widely 
celebrated temple — that of Taufana— (ac- 
cording to some, in Tecklenburg, accord- 
ing to others, in the neighborhood of the 
present Milnster) — was destroyed. He 
did not press farther into Lower Germany, 
for now the Brukteri, the Tubanti, and 
Usipeti, speedily collected themselves to 
revenge the misfortune of their friends. 
The retreat of the Romans was not unac- 
companied by difficulties. It was only by 
prudence and strict order that Germanieus 
led his legions successfully hack across 
the Rhine. 

In the following year, after he had first 
attacked the Chatti, who had joined the 
confederation of the tribes under Armin- 
ius, he rescued Segestes, who was hated 
by his own tribe, and who applied to him 
for assistance and rescue from the hands 
of his opponents. The feud between the 
two hostile houses had again broke out. 
Arminius, who loved Thusnelda, third 
daughter of Segestes, and whom the father 
refused to give to him in marriage, had 
eloped with, and made her his wife. Her 
father, however, recaptured her, and 
brought her hack to his castle. Here he 
was besieged by Arminius, in order to re- 
cover his wife ; but Germanieus meantime 
delivered Segestes, and upon this occasion 
he took prisoner Arminius's consort, Thus- 
nelda, and conducted her to Rome. But 
she never forgot her husband or her high 
rank, and in her sentiments she fortunately 
more resembled him than her father. Se- 
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gestes, on the contrary, who had now found 
a protector, addressed tlie Romans in the 
same sense as at all timea is usual from 
such as have betrayed their country : 
" This is not the first day of my fidelity 
and constancy towards the Roman peo- 
ple !" he exclaimed, " Since I was made 
a Roman citizen by the divine Augustus, 
I have, in the selection of my friends and 
enemies, had solely your advantage in 
view ; not from hatred towards my coun- 
try — for traitors are hateful to those to 
whom they twin — but from the conviction 
that the same thing is beneficial to both 
Romans and Germans, and because I pre- 
fer peace to war, the old order of things to 
the new, and tranquillity to turmoil. And 
now that I am with you, I can become to 
the German people a useful advocate, 
should they choose repentance instead of 

Thus spoke Segestes. Augustus prom- 
ised him protection, and selected a dwell- 
ing for him on the Rhine. Arminius, 
however, felt the most violent rage and in- 
dignation, and above all, it pained him 
most deeply to think, that the child with 
which his consort was pregnant, must first 
behold the light of day in slavery among 
the Romans. Acting upon these feelings, 
he forthwith traversed the land of the 
Cherusci, summoning them all to the war 
against Segestes, and against the Romans. 
His words are rife with the most bitter en- 
ergy : " The noble father ! the great lead- 
er! the valiant army!" he exclaimed, 
ironically, " who all combined together to 
carry off a weak woman ! Before me 
three legions and as any leaders, have 
fallen ; / do t t conduct war by treach- 
ery, and aga n t pregnant women, but 
openly aga st tl e armed ; and in our 
German g oves are now to be seen the 
Roman tanners wh ch 1 1 ave there conse- 
crated to our native divmities. Let Se- 
gestes continue to dwell upon the subjected 
banks of the Rhine. Let him there obtain 
the priestly dignity for his son; but let 
him know that the Germans will never 
forgive him, or forget that they have seen, 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, the Ro- 
man fasces and the Roman toga. If, 
therefore, my countrymen, your fatherland 
and families, and our ancient German 
manners, are dearer to you than alien ru- 
lers and their followers, then join Armin- 
ius, who will lead you to glory and free- 



dom, rather than obey E 
only conduct you 
ry!" 

By such fiery language he excited and 
collected together the Cherusci and allied 
tribes, and at their head appeared at his 
side his uncle, Inguiomar, as the Romans 
call him, who stood in great respect and 
esteem among the people. 

Germanic us had already retired with 
his legions to the Rhine : upon receiving 
intelligence, however, of this fresh and 
great rising of the German tribes, he re- 
solved upon another expedition that same 
year, so as to prevent them from making 
an attack upon the Rhine. In order to 
pass more rapidly, and from several sides, 
into the heart of the country of the enemy, 
he, according to his father's example, led 
a portion of his army by sea to the estua- 
ry of the Ems ; two other divisions, under 
Ccecina and Pedo, advanced from the 
Rhine through the interior of the country, 
and thus the infantry, cavalry, and the 
flotilla met together in Westphalia, Un- 
fortunately the Romans were not without 
German auxiliaries ; they had Batavian 
cavalry with them — and besides these, 
troops from the Tyrol and Salzburg, as 
also from the left bank of the Rhine. 
The country that lay between the Ems 
and the Lippe was devastated ; the Brut- 
teri destroyed their own country them- 
selves, that a waste might lie before the 
Romans ; but the latter pressed onward, 
recaptured, in their pursuit of the Bruk- 
teri, the eagle of the (19th) legion, which 
the latter had taken in the battle with Va- 
rus, and arrived in the neighborhood of 
the Teutoburger forest, where Varus had 
been destroyed. Germanicus glowed with 
the desire to show the last honor lo the 
fallen leader and his army. He sent 
Cfficina forward to inspect the mountains 
and passes, and to lay bridges and dams 
over the deceptive morasses ; and then he 
himself advanced and marched over the 
melancholy scene, ghastly and terrific in 
its appearance as well as in its associa- 
tions. The vestiges of the first camp of 
Varus might still be recognised by the 
larger cireuit of ground, capable of con- 
taining three complete legions ; the second 
encampment was smaller, the wall half 
demolished, and the trench filled up and 
level. It was perceptible that the last 
remnant of the army had encamped itself 
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there, until they were at length overpow. 
ered. In the middle of the plain heaps of 
whitening bones, the remains of the van- 
quished army, lay strewed around, and 
beside them were scattered about the frag- 
nients cf lances the bones of horses and 
even he-ids transfixed to the truiks of 
trees In the neighbonn" groves, the aS- 
tart, still reraamed upon whith the com- 
manders and most djstmgu shed leaders 
had been sicnficed to the gods And 
some lew who having sunived the battle 
and eacappd from slavery had j ned the 
present army pomted out here a spot 
where a leader fell there where an eagle 
was seized, yonder where Varus received 
his first wound, and finally, where, further 
on, he gave himself his death blow. 

The Roman army then, in the sixth 
year after this defeat, buried the bones of 
the three legions without any one of them 
knowing whether he covered with earth 
the remains of his friend or enemy ; the 
commander himself planting the first turf 
upon the mound. The army now advanced 
with increased fury against the enemy. 
Arminius had well understood his own ad- 
vantage, and retired into the forests and 
morasses; and when the Romans incan- 
tiousiy fdlowed him, he broke forth, re- 
pulsed tliS cavalry, and drove them back 
upon the infantry. But when Germanicus 
advanced with the disciplined legions, he 
retired, and the contest remained undecid- 
ed. The results, however, were neverthe- 
less those of a victory ; the Romans com- 
menced their retreat : Ctecina, one of the 
before mentioned leaders, serving under 
Germanicus, proceeded with four legions 
across the country towards the Rhine ; 
Vitellius, another leader, marched with 
two legions towards the shores of the sea ; 
and Gerniaiiicus himself, with the third 
body, embarked upon the ships. 

The road taken by Coscina was that of 
the formeily noticed pontes longi, or long 
bridges, a narrow dam road which ran 
across immense morasses. Ail around 
were gently rising wooded heights ;* these 
heights Arminius now occupied, whence 
he courageously attacked the Romans, and 
but little was wanting for Ccecina to suffer 
the same fate as Varus, The dams and 
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bridges had become so ruined with age, 
that it was found necessary to repair them, 
while at the same time a camp was form- 
ed, and efforts made to keep the enemy ofT. 
Many of the Romans sank into the morass, 
for the Cherusci, who knew the locality 
well, drove them to the most dangerous 
parts, and as these people were accustomed 
to fight among bogs, they, by their great 
length of body, and their monstrous jave- 
lins which they knew well how to cast 
from a distance, brought the Romans into 
great difficulties. Night alono saved the 
already wavering legions from the ruinous 
battle. But the Germans even then in- 
dulged in no repose, for they guided the 
courses of the springs which rose among 
those hills, direct upon the Romans en- 
camped below. 

This was the 40th year that Ccecina had 
either served or commanded as a Roman 
warrior ; to him the chances of war were 
well known, and his mind, therefore, con- 
tinued unalarmed in all situations. He 
accordingly gave his orders, and with 
presence of mind commanded what was 
most expedient in this necessity. The 
night was in a variety of ways most tu- 
multuous. The Germans with their re- 
joicings and shouts made the very valleya 
below resound, so that even the ravines re- 
echoed with them ; among the Romans 
there were only to be seen isolated small 
fires, and here and there was heard an 
abrupt voice, they themselves lying dis- 
persed along the walls, or gliding about the 
tents, more because they were sleepless, 
than that they were watchful. Ccecina 
himself was alarmed by a bad dream. He 
thought he saw Varus rise, spotted with 
blood, from the morass, and beckon to him ; 
but the Roman did not follow him, and 
when the former extended his hand to- 
wards him he struck it back. 

At break of day the march was continu- 
ed as Ccecina had arranged it, so that he 
was covered by two legions on each side. 
They, however, quitted (heir position upon 
the Germans attacking them with renewed 
fury, led by Arminius, who called out to 
them, " Here, Varus ! here are the legions 
already conquered by a like fate !" The 
battle was severe and animated. Ccecina 
himself fell with his wounded horse, and 
must have been destroyed had not the first 
legion thrown themselves before him. The 
fell into the hands 
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of the eDemy, and tne loss of these was the 
salvation of the Romans, for they enticed 
the booty-loving Germans from slaughter 
to pillage, and the legions thus at last ar- 
rived on the open plain, where they en- 
camped.* Their condition was neverthe- 
less deplorable, and the soldiers already 
began to complain aloud, that only one 
day was now left for so many thousands to 
live; and so great was their terror, that, 
when a horse which had escaped, ran to- 
wards a few soldiers standing in its way, 
they all thought the Germans had now 
broken into the camp, and they fled towards 
its back gates. CcEcina, to bring them to 
a stand, used entreaties, commands, and 
threats of punishment, but in vain ; and as 
a last resource, he cast himself down across 
the gate, so that the fugitives could pass 
only over his body, and this desperate state 
of their old and honored leader, brought 
them at once to their senses and stopped 
their flight. 

In the mean time the Germans had sur- 
rounded the camp, Arminius, who knew 
the firmness of a Roman encampment, 
would not venture to sform it, but pre- 
ferred conquering the enemy by famine. 
His uncle, Inguioraar, on the contrary, in- 
sisted upon a speedy attack, and his advice, 
becauso it was bolder, pleased the Ger- 
mans better. They stormed the camp ac- 
cordingly, but just in the decisive moment 
Ccecina caused his troops to sally out, beat 
back the besiegers, and forced them to 
flight. Arminius left the battle without a 
wound, but Inguiomar, his uncle, was se- 
verely wounded, and the legions, as many 
as were left of them, arrived safely on the 

For the third campaign, in the 16th 
year, a. d., Gcrmanicus made still greater 
preparations than he had for the former. 
A fleet of a thousand vessels, small and 
large, with deep and broad holds, and others 
with flat bottoms fur landing, was collect- 
ed to carry the whole army, without expo- 
sing it to the dangers previously experi- 
enced by an expedition by land, into the 
heart of northein Geimany, and if neces- 
sary, so littei as to bnng them also back 
again. Dui ng these preparations Gcr- 
manicus made a rapid expedition with six 
legions, probably upon the road from the 
Wesel towards Lippstadt, on the northern 
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banks of the Lippe, as far as Aliso, to raise 
the siege of this fort, which had been re- 
taken from the Germans and repaired, and 
which they were now again besieging. It 
succeeded, for the enemy dispersed on his 
approach, and he strengthened the high- 
way between Aliso and the Rhine with 
new defences and dams. But as the chief 
attack was to be made from a different side, 
he marched back again to the Rhine, and 
thence embarked his whole army of not 
less than 90,000 men, and passing through 
the fossa Drusiana into the North Sea, 
landed at the mouth of the Ems. The 
Chauci were obliged to supply an auxiliary 
army, and the Angrivari were forced into 
subjection on the Lower Weser. The Ro- 
man army advanced as far as the present 
Minden. Arminius, at the head of the Che- 
rusci confederation, opposed it, and a battle 
ensued at Idistavisus, on the Weser, (prob- 
ably between Prussian Minden and Vlotho.) 
After a long and warm contest, the Ger- 
mans were obliged to yield the field to the 
Romans, after the latter had gained the hills 
which commanded the plain. But the 
Romans could only attribute their victory 
chiefly to the German auxiliaries who were 
with them, from the North Sea and from the 
Danube ; and thus, even at the very com- 
mencement of our history, it appears that 
Germans aided aliens in the subjection of 
their compatriots. But in those rude ages 
this must not be severely censured, for these 
tribes from the Danube had probably never 
heard of the name of the Cherusci. In this 
battle Arminius himself was wounded, and 
escaped only by the speed of his horse ; 
and so great was the slaughter, that from 
mid-day to the very depth of night, the 
work of murder was continued, and the 
land was covered with bodies and arms to 
the extent of fifty thousand feet. 

The subjected tribes of these districts 
had already determined to quit their seat 
between the Weser and the Elbe, and re- 
tire beyond the latter river, whra they per. 
ceived the iropldes, which the Romans had 
raised after the battle, and inscribed with 
the names of the conquered tribes ; the 
sight of this inflamed their wrath more than 
their own wounds and the remembrance 
of their fallen friends. The populace, the 
nobles, the young and the old, all seized 
arms, and again advanced against the Ro. 
mans. A second bloody battle took place 
in a wooded district between tlie Weser 
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and the Steinhuder Lake, which proved 
that the nations' force was not yet hroken 
for although the Romans ascribed the vic- 
tory to themselves, they nevertheles 
mediately afterwards commenced the 
treat, and Germany was saved. Hence- 
forth the Weser never again saw a Roman 
army. 

The greatest portion of" his warriors, 
Germanicus led back by water down the 
Ems to the North Sea. But a tremendous 
storm overtook his fleet, destroyed a multi- 
tude of his vessels, and dispersed them on 
the coasts of Britain. He, himself, was 
shortly afterwards recalled from the com- 
mand of the armies on the Rhine, by the 
emperor Tiberius, who was jealous of his 
military fame, and he was sent to Asia, 
where he was destroyed by poison in the 
bloom of manhood. 

Thus did this truly German hero, Armi- 
nius, who was equally great whether in vic- 
tory or in a doubtful battle, behold his coun- 
try freed from the danger of a foreign yoke. 
The rapidity and strength with which he 
roused himself in misfortune, and instilled 
new courage into his people, produced its 
salvation And bi» it remembered he had 
not to contend merely with the n=mg or 
sinking poner of the Romans, but while it 
stood in Its highest perfection and extent. 
Such an army as fought against the Ger- 
man forces in most beautilully regulated 
military array at Idistavisus, and near the 
Stembuder Lake, even the mO'it powerful 
empires of the earth could not, up to that 
time, have resisted 

Aftpr he knew that the frontiers were 
secured, he turned again'.t an internal 
enemy, who hid remained indifferent to 
the contest for German liberty, and whose 
manners, aped from the Romans, together 
with his despotism, made him doubly hate- 
ful to his own tribe, as well as to his neigh- 
bors. This was Marbodius, the king of 
the Marcomanni. Afler the battle of the 
Teutoburger Forest, Arminius had sent 
the head of Varus to Marbodius, probably 
as a token 'of victory, to shame him, be- 
cause he had not taken part in the leaguf 
against Rome ; perhaps, also, as an ap- 
peal to his patriotism to break forth, at this 
decisive moment, from his position, so 1" 
vorable to the Germans, from its being 
near and dangerous to the best Roman 
provinces. But Marbodius remained inert. 
The emperor Tiberius may likewise, per- 



haps, have employed his usual ingenuity- 
order to conquer the Germans more by 
stratagem than arms — and have contrib- 
uted his share also in this case, to produce a 
division between the two German princes. 
The power of Arminius was now strength- 
ened by the Senoni and Longohardi, who, 
wearied with the system of dominion ex- 
ercised by Marbodius, at once renounced 
him, and joined the Cherusci ; hut, on the 
other hand, Arminius was forced to behold 
his uncle, Inguiomar, desert his own ranks, 
and pass over to those of the enemy. Hos- 
tilities appear to have been commenced by 
Marbodius, inasmuch as he was the first to 
advance beyond the frontiers ■ very prob 
ah y d ta d h he 
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by the Gothic prince, Katualda, he fled to 
the Romans. The latter granted him a 
pension, perhaps as a reward for having 
remained neutral instead of joining Armi- 
nius ; and, eighteen years afterwards, he 
concluded his life — the means for prolong- 
ing which had been furnished by Roman 
charity — ingloriously at Ravenna, 

We have no records of the last years of 
Arminius, except what Tacitus relates in 
a few words, viz. ; that he himself having 
become suspected of indulging a desire to 
rule despotically, a conspiracy was formed 
against him, in which his relatives (possibly 
Segestes and Inguiomar) participated, and 
he was murdered in the year 21, in the 
thirty- seventh year of his age, and in the 
twelfth of his chief command. But we must 
not forget that the Romans had this tale, 
probably, from the assassins of Arminius, 
and, perhaps, from their old friend, Seges- 
tes, himself; for the whole spirit and tenor 
of his great lifo testify that he certainly 
desired nothing more for himself than what 
was Justly his due. He may, however, 
have endeavored to have given to the north 
German confederacy — whose chief in war 
he was — a permanency and stability like- 
wise during peace, and thus have drawn 
the confederation closer together, in order 
that a new enemy sJiould not take them 
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unprepared ; and as his great object in this 
was misunderstood, his old enemy, Seges- 
tea, and his uncle, who was perhaps en- 
vious of the great fame of a nephew so 
much his junior in years, may have avail- 
ed themselves of the general feeling to 
promote his downfall. The testimony of 
the great historian of his enemies, does 
especial honor to the memory of our hero ; 
for, after the short narrative of his death, 
he thus speaks of him; "Arminius was, 
without dispute, the emancipator of Ger- 
many. In battles not always the victor, 
he nevertheless remained in war uncon- 
quered j and he is still celebrated in the 
heroic songs of the Germans. He is un- 
known in the chronicles of the Greeks, foi 
they admire themselves alone ; neither 
among us Romans does his fame stand high 
enough, for we elevate and dignify only 
that which is ancient, and have but too 
little regard for that which is modem." 

Henceforth, the Romans thought no more 
of subduing Germany, but applied them- 
selves solely to the means of securing their 
frontiers from the incursions of the German 
tribes. They therefore continued to add 
lo the strength of the banks of the Rhine 
and the Danube, and kept a considerable 
army, consisting of their best legions, as a 
guard upon the borders. The emperor 
Claudius granted to the chief seat of the 
Ubi the distinction of a colony of veterans, 
and, subsequently, in honor of his consort 
Agrippina, born in that spot, it was called, 
Colonia Agrippina, (Cologne.) The strong 
camp upon the Taunns mountains, which 
the Romans likewise considered as one of 
the most important points in the district of 
the Rhine, was re-established also by Clau- 

In the year 69, another serious revolt 
again broke forth in the Low Rhine, under 
Claudius Civilis, a leader of the Balavian 
auxiliary tribes, and of royal birth. Like 
Hannibal, one-eyed, and of independent, 
haughty spirit, he nourished the greatest 
hatred towards the Romans, and, under 
Nero, had been dragged in chains to Rome, 
where he narrowly escaped death. When, 
therefore, now a tribute was demanded 
from the Batavians, although they were 
only bound lo do military service, Civilis 
invited all the chiefs to a festival in the 
sacred grove, where he communicated to 
them his plans, and, by his eloquence, 
gained over the whole body to join ia the 



revolt. Messengers were dispatched to all 
the neighboring tribes, nay, even across 
to Great Britain ; and Civilis, without fur. 
ther delay, forthwith attacked and defeated 
a Roman encampment, and conquered the 
fleet on the Rhine ; but not content with 
small results, he swore not to out his beard, 
or the hair of his head, before he had gain- 
ed a great and signal victory. He was 
now Joined by the Caninefati, Friesi, and 
several tribes of the Saxon race ; and as 
soon as he had conquered the Caslra Vetera, 
and had destroyed or made captives several 
the whole body of Germans, dwell- 
the right bank of the Rhine, rose 
up and joined him, as well as the Bruktcri 

id other ti'ibes on the left bank ; for their 
prophetess, Velleda, a Brukterian virgin of 
high rank, had predicted that the power of 
Rome was now approaching its end. Civilis 
sent her the most valuable portion of the 
booty he made; and from her isolated 
tower, in tho forest near the Lippe, she 
herself directed tho war. All the fortresses 
beyond Mentz were taken, Cologne was 
made to pledge itself to abolish the Rhenish 
!, at the decree pronounced by Velleda, 
that the German trade should be open and 
free from taxation. Gallic tribes, also, 
joined the confederation. The emperor 
' n, who had, meantime, succeeded 
to the imperial throne, now dispatched 
Cerealis, an experienced and active gene- 
the head -quarters, whore, on his ar- 
rival, he at once proceeded to sow dissen- 
and produce suspicion among the 
army of Civilis against their leader ; and 
the Gauls, in accordance with their usual 
changeable character, withdrew them, 
selves ; while Civilis, twice defeated, was 
forced to retreat among the marshes, and 
wade through the dikes. Numbers de- 
serted him ; Velleda was taken prisoner; 
and Cerealis, who gained over to him the 
of the majority, partly by mildness, 
partly by cunning, as well as by mysteri- 
ous promises, offered terms of peace. Ci- 
vilis then yielded ; the generals met on a 
river, according to the ancient German 
custom, and peace was again restored under 
the old conditions of furnishing military 
service only. Of the subsequent fate of 
Claudius Civilis, nothing more is known. 

After these fresh trials at superiority of 
arms, it was but occasionally that any 
emperor essayed to obtain military fame 
against his unconquered neighbors, and 
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these endeavors were generally very un. 
successful, but in order to conceal the 
shame thereof, they were obliged to invent 
a variety of plausible excuses. No one, 
however, had conducted himself more 
shamelessly and ridiculously than the 
emperor Domitian us, who reigned between 
the years 80 and 90. He commenced a 
war with the Chatti but did not venture to 
attack tl em ser ously, for he quickly 
t red 1 av ng h s purpose unfinished, and 
n order that he ^ht not return to Rome 
w h d g ace a d obloquy, he purchased 
tall anJ t onq grown slaves in Gaul, 
dressed the 1 ke Grermana, caused their 
hair to be dyed j ellow and arranged 
German fashion, and then led them 
ihey had been German captives in triumph 
into Rome. In the accond century after 
the birth of Christ, the Romans had to 
endure a very severe war with the Ger- 
mans which they called the Mareomannie 
war, because the Marcomanni were best 
known to them from time immemorial, and 
because their attack, combined with that 
of the tribes of the Danube, most imme- 
diately threatened Italy. But a yet more 
extensive alliance of the tribes seems to 
have taken place, for also on the Rhine, 
and even on the coasts of the Baltic, the 
Romans had to endure hard contests. But, 
unfortunately, the accounts which we must 
collect from the later historians, (Jul. Cap- 
itolinus, Arl. Spartianus, Dio Cassius, as 
xtracted from Xiphilinus, Amm. Marcel- 
lixMs, Orosius and others,) are very imper- 
fect. The emperor Marcus Aurelius well 
understood the greatness of the danger ; 
he caused the priests to be collected from 
p,ll parts, prayers and large sacrifices to be 
made, and the oracles questioned respect- 
ing the issue of the war. It is also related 
by Lucian, that a wise man from Egypt, 
of the name of Alexander, who had ac- 
quired great fame, was questitned respect- 
ing the Mareomannie war. He replied 
that two lions, well anointed with fragrant 
herbs and spices, should be made to swim 
across the Danube into the enemy's coun. 
try, and that victory would not then fail. 
His advice was followed. The Germans, 
however, who held these lions to be for- 
eign dogs, killed them with clubs, and 
immediately afterwards gained a great 
victory over the Romans. 

The war now became 
the emperor was necessitated 



into his army slaves, gladiators, and others, 
who were previously considered unworthy 
to bear arms. Even a hand of robbers 
from Dalmatia were included in the ser- 
vice ; and the emperor, that he might find 
means to carry on this severe war, sold 
every thing most precious in his treasury, 
together with his pictures, and his gold 
and silver vessels, the sale of which lasted 
two months. 

The Marcomanni, nevertheless, pressed 
forward as iar as Aquileja, which lies on 
the frontier of Italy, causing a similar 
panic and confusion in Rome as at the 
time when the Cimbri crossed the Alps. 

Had a weak emperor then governai the 
Roman empire, its fate would probably 
have been decided. But Marcus Aurelius 
was a wise and valiant man, and saved 
Rome once more from great danger. He 
maintained a war for thirteen years against 
the allied tribes, and had to endure several 
sanguinary battles, being even obliged to 
maintain a warm skirmish witii the Jazygi 
on the frozen Danube ; and although he 
brought many of the tribes individually to 
peace and thereby weakened the enemy, 

' succeeded in irritating German tribes 
against each other, he, nevertheless, did 
not survive the end of the war, but died 
from his exertions during the campaign at 
dobona, the present Vienna, in the 
year 180. 

It now fell upon his son, Commodus, to 
lead the army against the enemy, and he 
made a speech to the soldiers, even over 
the body of his father, of what great things 
he purposed doing, and that the ocean 
alone should set limits to his conquests ; 
but his heart longed for the pleasures of 
Italy and for the sensualities of his me- 
tropolis. This was well known to his 
flatterers and courtiers, and as ihey them- 
selves were weary of the fatigues of the 
camp, they thus addressed him : " How 
much longer will you exchange Ronie for 
the rude banks of the Danube, where noth- 
ing is to be met with but cold, rain, and 
iternal winter, where not a fruit-bearing 
tree is to be seen and nothing to be met 
with to exhilarate life ? When will you 
cease to drink the frozen water of the 
Danube while others indulge in the warm 
wells and baths of Italy?" To such 
speeches Commodus listened eagerly and 
said, " It is true what you say, and if I 
preserve my life I can assuredly more 
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effectually weaken lie enemy than if I 
expose it to the dangers of war." Some 
of tbe tribes were so reduced by his father 
that they willingly concluded a peace with 
him, but from others he purchased it in a 
disgraceful manner by means of large 
presents, and then ho hastened back to 
Rome. So valiantly, however, had these 
tribes fought, that, upon peace being con- 
eluded, the Quadi alone gave back 50,000, 
and the Jazygi 100,000 Roman prisoners ; 
and all that the Romans had gained by the 
effusion of so much blood was, that things 
now remained for a short period tranquil 
upon these frontiers of their empire. 

The proximity of the Romans on the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Necker, had 
by degrees effected alterations in the man- 
nera of the Germans. They had become 
acquainted with many new things, both 
good and bad. By means of the former 
they became acquainted with money, and 
many luxuries. The Romans had planted 
the vine on the Rhine, and constructed 
roads, cities, manufactories, theatres, fort- 
resses, temples, and altars; Roman mer- 
chants brought their wares to Germany, 
and fetched thence ambers, feathers,* furs, 
slaves, and the very hair of the Germans, 
for it was now the fashion to wear light 
flaxen wigs, instead of natural hair. Of 
the cities which the Romans built there 
are many yet rcmainmg, as Salzburg, 
Ratisbonne, Augsburg, Basle, Strasburg, 
Baden, Spires, Worms, Mentz, Treves, 
Cologne, Bonn, &c. But in the interior of 
Germany, neither the Romans nor their 
habits and manners had found friends, no. 
were cities built there according to thi 
Roman style. 

The most important alteration that took 
place among the Germans at this period, 
was their concentration into several exten- 
sive confederations of the tribes. The 
more ancient example of the Suevi, the 
later combination of the Marcomanni and 
Cherusci, and perhaps various successful 
results in other German districts, chiefly, 
however, the character presented by the 
great Roman empire, which, notwithstand- 
ing its great corruption, was yet strong by 
its union : all this, as well as the predomi- 
nant power of individual tribes, and per- 
haps many other unknown causes, pro. 
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duccd four great confederations of the 
tribes, which probably arose from small 
beginnings, and had existed perhaps for 
some time, but had only become known 
and formidable to the Romans in the third 
century after Christ. Their origin will 
probably always remain obscure to us. 
The Roman writers here leave us entirely, 

are so scanty and uncertain in their in- 
dications, that we cannot build upon them ; 
and the historians who afterwards arose 
among the German tribes themselves, were 
so ignorant of their earlier history, that 
they were only able to produce old tradi- 
tions, and often placed them in the most 
wonderful fashion in connection with the 
narratives of the ancient writers ; and thus 
they connected the origin of the German 
tribes with the Tr^an war, the expeditions 
of Alexander the Great, and other special- 
ly celebrated events of the ancient world. 
"" confederations of the tribes as they 
occur in history, and as they are actually 
treated therein, are as follows i 

1. The Alamanni, afterwards called the 
Alemanni, and Allemanni, between the 
Danube and the Maine ; and subsequently, 
after they had won back the Roman tithe- 
land, also upon the Upper Rhme and 
Necker They spread themselves later 
northward as far as the Lahn Thej 
nere a confederation of Suevic tribes, 
whose formation peihapi emanated from 
the Hermundun, and, acLordmg to the 
opinion, erroneously formed, of some an 
cionts, derived their name from their being 
composed of all kinds of men, or manm 
But it IS perhaps more correct to consider 
the name Allemanni as a warlike, confed- 
erative name, equally as the Marcomanni 
signifies the War-manni on the frontiers, 
Germani, the army or Ger-manni in gene- 
ral ; the Allemanni may therefore mean 
the Manni, who formed the defence for the 
whole. They were warlike, wild, and 
valiant, and gave the Romans no little un- 
easiness, Dio C^sius first mentions them 
in the history of the emperor Caracalla ; 
accordingly, at the beginning of the thini 
century from this' period — particularly 
after they had penetrated the limes, and to- 
wards the end of the third century, after 
the death of the emperor Probus, when 
they had conquered the tithe-land — they 
fell upon the effeminate Gauls (who hence- 
forward, from terror, called all Germans 
I Allemands,) at another time made incur- 
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sions across the Danube, and even across 
the Alps into Italy, and each time returned 
home with rich spoil. Northward from 
these dwelt : 

2. The Franks, on the Lower Rhine, as 
far aa the Netherlands and the North Sea; 
likewise a confederation collected from 
different tribes of the northwest of Ger- 
many : the Sigambri, on the Issel, which 
appears to have been the chief tribe, (the 
subsequent Salic Franks,) the Chamavi, 
Amsibari, Tenchteri, Usipeti, Brukleri, 
Chatti, Cherusci, Tubanti, and others. 
The Frieai and Chauoi also joined them 
aiterwards. The name of Frank is va- 
riously derived by ancient and modern 
learned men. The broadest derivation is 
that they wished to be /rani and free peo. 
pie, and thence called their confederation. 
The name of Franks is much more proba. 
bly suppospJ to be derived from their pe- 
culiar weapon, a javelin armed with a 
barbed hook, which writers call Fran- 
ziska, (perhaps the ancient framea of the 
Germans ) History mentions the Franks 
to us for the first time distinctly about the 
middle of the third century, as a union of 
north German tribes. Flavius Vopiscus 
first names them in the life of the emperor 
Aurelian, about 342 ; after which the 
emperor Julian and other later writers. 
They were also very strong and bold. 
Their high opinion of themselves is ex- 
pressed in the introduction lo the Salic 
law, where it states: "The high-iamed 
nation of the Franks, who have God for 
their judge, are brave in war, profound in 
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council, firm in union noble 
form, bold, prompt, firm u h 
tion, which, small in nu b by 
and courage, burst h y f 

mans." They irav rs d 
countries, particularly G ul f 
to the other, wheneve h y w cited 

by the lust of prey a d boo j . They 
even crossed the Pyrenees into Spain, and 
conquered the city of Tarragona. The 
Romans in the third century had so frai! 
a tenure of these countries, that the 
Franks and other German warlike hordes, 
among whom are named the Burgundians 
and Vandals, had possession of seventy 
considerable cities in Gaul. After a long 
period a hero again appeared amona the 
Roman rulers, in the emperor Probus 
(276-282;) he drove the Germans be- 
ywad the Rhine, fell upon their country. 



inquered so many of them, that in 
order to reduce them, he was enabled to 
transplant many thousands into other por. 
tions of his empire. He conveyed a body 
of the Franks, who had their seat upon the 
North Sea, more than a thousand miles 
into a distant country, to the coasts of the 
Black Sea-. He expected the Germans 
would here forget their bleak fatherland, 
for here they dwelt in a most beautiful 
and warm climate, and in a rich and de- 
lightful country. They, however, could 
not banish from their recollection the cold 
shores of the stormy North Soa, but only 
planned how they could return. They 
attacked and took possession of several 
ships, and in them passed, amidst a thou- 
sand dangers and difficulties, through un- 
known waters, across the seas of Greece 
and Africa, and by the coasts of Italy, 
Spain, and France, towards their home. 
They were often obliged to land, and fight 
with the natives for provisions ; Ihey even 
conquered the large city of Syracuse in 
Sicily, which the Athenians in ancient 
times had vainly invested for three years; 
and they at last came through the great 
Ocean into the North Sea, and back to 
their German coasts. This took place in 
the year 2S0.* 

The Saxon confederation is named, 
ler with the Franks, as early as the 
year 288, by Eutropius, and was formed 
of the remaining Lower German tribes who 
had not joined the Franks, or had again 
separated themselves from them. Amm. 
Marcellinus next mentions the Saxons a^ 
the neighbors of the Franks about the 
middle of the fourth century, and after 
him they are named by many others. TTie 
greatest territorial extension which they 
attained in the course of the following cen- 
turies up to the time of Charlemagne, was 
from the Danes, from whom they were 
separated by the Eider, over Lower Sax- 
ony and the greatest portion of Westphalia, 
and in addition they occupied the banks of 
the Elbe, Weser, Aller, Seine, Ems, Lippe, 
and Ruhr. The history of this command 
of territory by the Saxons is entirely un. 
known to us. If we fix upon the name of 
the small tribe of the Saxons which is men- 
tioned in the second century by Ptolemy 
alone, and who places them at the mouth 
of the Elbe, and towards Holstein, it then 
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becomes probable that these, together with 
the Chauci, Brukteri, Cherusoi, and Friesi, 
(who again detached themselves from the 
Francoiiian league,) the Angrivari, the 
Fosi, and other tribes, formed an alliance 
against the powerful confederation of the 
Franks, and drove these, who previously 
occupied the greater portion of Weslphalia, 
farther towards the Rhine. 

The Saxoas appear subsequently divided 
into three circles : that of the EastyhaUans, 
beyond the Weser, in the country of Han- 
over and Brunswick ; the Westphallans on 
the Ema, and the Lippe in Muuster, Osna- 
briick, &c., as far as the Rhine ; and the 
Ejigerians in the centre between both in 
the vieinitv of the Weser contmumg per 
haps the name of the Angrivari in an 
abridged form 

The Saxons likewise well understood 
navigation although in the earlier tir 
they posf.est*d hut poor ship^ formed 
they were pnncipally of twisted branches 
and boughs of t eea lashed together and 
then covered oier with hides of oxtn and 
bullocks — they were oalled by the name 
of kiel.* They committed many piracies, 
»ad became first known to the Romans at 
the end of the third century as pirates on 
the Gallic coasts. We shall find, subse- 
quently, that they crossed over to England, 
and there founded new kingdoms. They 
placed themselves only during the wars 
under the leadership of dukes, who after- 
wards immediately withdrew into the ranks 
of the nobility. In times of peace they 
legislated by representation, and sent from 
each of the three circles an equal number 
of chosen deputies to their assembly, whose 
decisions were valid for al!. Thus the 
idea of a representative parliament, of 
which the ancient nations knew nothing, 
originated with the Germans. 

But still more powerful than all these 

4. The Golhs. Their name we have 
already found on the banks of the Vistula. 
Subsequently, however, it is mentioned 
from the shores of the Black Sea as fer as 
the East Sea. They were evidently a 
union of many mixed nations, as it ap- 
pears, belonging hereditarily to tho Gothic 
race, and perhaps founded already at the 
period of the great war of the Eastern 
tribes against Mark Aurelius. And while 

* Kiel, a Danieli put, slill beaiBthia agn in its citf 



hand the Alemanni, Franks, 
and Saxons, attacked the country of the 
Romans, which lay towards the west, the 
Goths, on the other, turned their attacks 
towards the south and the east, the Black 
and the Danube. Already, in the 
third century, the Romans had to maintain 
e contests with them. The Gotiiic 
^ Eniva, crossing the Danube, invaded 
Mcesia and Thracia, conquered several 
2S, laid the country waste, and when 
emperor Decius advanced to meet him, 
he gained so great a victory over him at 
Abrutum, that the emperor himself and his 
imained slain upon the field. From 
this battle, in the year 251, the superiority 
of the Germans, and the weakness of the 
Romans, became more and more evident, 
although several powerful emperors gained 
victories over them. Even the successoi 
of Decius, the emperor Gallus, was ohligeo 
to purchase peace with the Goths, by leav- 
ing them all the booty, as well as all the 
distinguished prisoners, and promising 
them besides a yearly tribute. At a later 
period they made, in conjunction with the 
Herulians, several bold and dangerous 
piratic expeditions, from the northern coasts 
of the Black Sea, as well as beyond it, to 
those of the Mediterranean. A^ens, with 
many monuments of its flourishing period, 
the vicinity of Troy, and the splendid tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus, were overrun by 
them, and the latter wholly destroyed. 

The great prince of the Goths, who, of 
all others, spread their dominion the most 
ively, was Armanarich, or Herman- 
rich, who lived in the fourth century. He 
ruled over them for more than two gene- 
id himself the age of a 
hundred and ten years. His empire ex- 
tended from the Black Sea and the Danube 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Prussia, to the Baltic. 

The Goths early divided themselves into 

two head divisions, which afterwards, after 

, appear in the history under 

of the Eastern Goths an3 the 

Western Goths. Kings of tlie race of the 

Amalians (probably the pure, without 

stain) ruled over the Eastern Goths ; and 

the Western Goths were governed by the 

royal race of the Baltians, (from bolt, 

bold.^ Among the Eastern Goths, the 

Greuthungi, and among the Western 

Goths, the Thervingi, were the chief tribes. 

The Goths belonged to the noblest aot' 
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most civilized German 
adopted Chribtianitj at 
riod TliPir b shop UlphiU; 



(Wolflein ) as early aa the fourth century 
undertook the trulj wonderful task of 
translating tht, Uible* inlo their laoguage 
until then but little cultivated, and thuf 
was speedily d Sused among them togeth 
er with the belief in tho Sa> our of the 
■world both gentler feelings and manners 
Besides these confederations there were 
other isolated tribes m Germany, particu- 
larly two, who will speedily appear among 
the rest, as distinguished for power and 
dignity, viz., the Burgundi, earlier on the 
Vistula, and the Longobardi, on the Elbe. 
At the period that- the German tribes 
flourished in their prime, and collected and 
combined their power in large unions, the 
Roman empire, in its declining strength, 
became daily mbre and more reduced 
within itself, and its magnitude was a bur- 
den to it. The majority of the Roman 
emperors, from the year 180 downward, 
became in a greater degree enervated, and 
with their effeminacy, grew liltewise either 
more and more malignant and suspicious, 
or they were avowed tyrants, and shed the 
blood of the best men without reserve oi 
shame. But even if a good ruler hap. 
pened to appear, and sought to mainfain 
right and order, he was speedily murdered 
by the wild horde of soldiers ; for they it 
was who, in fact, ruled the empire. Ac- 
cording lo their pleasure, they elevated or 
deposed the emperors; and to such shame- 
less extent did they carry their sway, that 
they publicly offered the imperial crown 
for sale, and placed it upon the head of 
him who gave them the most money. In 
the course of one hundred and twenty 
years, from 180-300, in which period, in 
the ordinary course of things, six rulers 
would have succeeded each other, no less 
than siK and thirty emperors governed the 
R^man empire, of whom twenty- seven 
were murdered, three fell in war, and only 
six died a natural death. 

It did not, however, suffice that an 



tribe'! and had I peror was destroyed every moment, but 

' very earlv ^pe | the murderers slew all hi,s adherents with 

that blood was shed in streams, 



r Wulfila him ; is 



* This translation is ttio 

invaluable monument of i .„.,p 

ponod Uiere onlj eiieted two MS. 



copies thereof ; the 



BMi^led Cqdex JrgtMiM, (of Uie rilvec leUeis',) in 
DpBsla, and the Coitx Canttmu, in WoUenbiittei. 
U^!!&il?7''h^'''''''''nL^^ "'^ ^^ E?aii^lis(B and 



a Timoaot the ftoman 
iBiedtlie whole ^jle, 
of Sabnel and the Kii. 
eonfiderable porUona o! 



Uie exception of ttte books 
ings. In reoent tiime, however, 
of the remaining tranatotioahave 



aerame portions ol the remaining tranafe 
diBoovered and made known in MiiMi. 



and the majority, in their selfishness, took 
especial care not to adhere too faithfully 
to their princes to ihe last. In such times, 
the Romans necessarily became a corrupt- 
ed, reckless, and contemptible people, who 
only cared to pass their days in idleness, 
luxury, and sensuality. For when man 
beholds before him no security for the fu- 
ture, and knows not if the fruits of his in- 
dustry will descend to his children, he then 
only considers how he himself shall enjoy 
the present moment ; and thus, in his sen- 
sual voracity and brutality, he places him- 
self upon a level with the irrational beasts, 
no longer thinking of a future judgment 
=id a retribution. 

It is true that the doctrine of Jesus had 
calmly diffused itself likewise among the 
Romans, and had certainly saved many 
from the general ruin. The emperor 
Constantine himself even, who removed 
the seat of empire from Rome to Constan- 
tinople, made it, in the year Sll, the es- 
tablished religion of his empire ; and, 
indeed, from that time Roman affairs took 
for a period a more favorable turn, but the 
improvement was not fundamental. The 
Romans, during the dominion of vice, had 
lost the higher moral power of the soul, in 
which alone the divine word can lake deep 
root ; the former sinfulness became inter- 
tiiixed with the modern doctrines, and 
, as pure spring-water, when flowing 
a morass, becomes as bad as the stag, 
pool itself, so did the admixture of the 
ancient wickedness with the new light of 
Christian virtue, destroy completely all 
beneficial results 

In thw condition of the world, it is easy 
undei stand that the attacks ot the Ger-' 
an nations upon the Rjman empire, must 
icessanly have become daily more suc- 
issful , and it also explains how they L 
..ere urged by an irresistible natural im- 
pulse to overpower such miserable neigh- 
bors, by whom they themselves had been 
first attacked, and who, notwithstanding 



their enervation and c 



1, considered 



themselves a nobler race' than the unpol- 
ished Germans, whom they called barba. 
rians. And thus in nature also it may be 
observed as a rule, that where there is a 
vacuum, the active, agitated powers of air 
and water forthwith strive to break in. 
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CHAPTER III. 

375—176. 
TTie Hunna— Commencement of the Great Migration, 
315— Irninliou of the Western Golh6,VandaJs, Suevi, 
BuKunclmns, and other tribce, into the Western Ko- 
man Empire— Alado—A-ttila, God's Scourge, 451— 
The Fall of tho Roman Empire in the West, 47a. 

About the year 375, when the emperor 
Valens reigned in Constantinople, and the 
western empire was under the dominion of 
hia nephew, the youthful Gratian, a new 
tribe, almost unknown and exceedingly 
savage, broke forth from Asia. They were 
not of German but of Mongolian origin, and 
were called Hunns. Terror and dread pre- 
ceded them, and those who had seen them 
described tliem in the following 
"The tribe called Hunns surpass every 
degree of savagenesa. They have firm-set 
limbs and thick necks, and their whole fig- 
ure is so misshapen and broad, that they 
might be considered as two-legged monsters, 
or as posts that have been roughly hewn to 
support the balustrades of bridges. And 
immediately after their birth, deep iac 
ions are made in the cheeks of their chil- 
dren, so that the growth of hair may be 
hindered by cicatrizing the wounds, they 
remain beardless and most hateful to be- 
hold, even to the most advanced period of 
life. In addifion to their ill-favored and 
repulsive shades, they are so savage that 
they neither need fire, nor cook their vic- 
tuals ; but the roots of wild plants and the 
half-raw flesh of the first good animal they 
meet with, and which they place beneath 
them upon the hacks of their horses and thus 
ride it somewhat tender, is their whole sus- 
tenance. They enter houses only when 
they are forced by the most extreme neces- 
sity ; they avoid them as the separated 
graves of life, but wandering through moun- 
tains and valleys, they learn to endure, 
from their infancy, frost, hunger, and thirst. 
"niey clothe themselves in a linen garment 
or in furs, consisting of the skins of mice 
sewn together ; they cover their heads with 
overhanging caps, and their legs with the 
skins of goats. Their rough and clumsy 
boots prevent them from walking freely, 
and therefore they cannot fight on foot ; 
but are almost grown, as it were, to theii 
horses, which are durable, but, in keeping 
with Iheir masters, as characteristically 
ugly. All their business is transacted upon 
horseback, and thus this people buy and 

■ Amm. Maii:eU.XEi.,3 1 Dardanis,S4 



and drink ; and, leaning upon the 

neck of his swift animal, the rider sinks 

into a deep sleep, even to the very phan. 

tasma of dreams ; and if a council is to be 

. upon serious matters, it is conducted 

lis same manner. 

They commence battle with a terrific 
howl ; with the rapidity of lightning they 
advance and purposely disperse themselves 
in the same moment ; return rapidly again, 
hover about in irregular array, destroying 
heedlessly whatever they meet with here 
and there ; and from their extraordinary 
, almost before they are observed, 
they are already engaged in storming the 
wall, or plundering the camp of the enemy. 
At a distance they fight with javelins, 
whose points are furnished with polished 
bones, prepared with extraordinary skill ; 
but in close combat with the sabre, while 
the enemy parries the thrust, they cast a 
noose over him and carry him off. 

"Agriculture is not practised among 
them, and none touch the plough, for all 
roam about without a dwelling, without a 
home, without laws and fixed customs, 
always wanderers ; the women dwell in 
wagons, where they weave their coarse 
garments and bring up their children, ll 
the question be put to them, whence they 
come, none can return an answer ; for they 
are begot at one place, born at another, and 
brought up again elsewhere. Adherence 
to contracts they know not, and like insen- 
sible animals, they scarcely know aught of 
justice or injustice, but they precipitate 
■ es with all the impetuosity of their 
desires upon an object, and they waver at 
every newly raised hope or prospect ; nay, 
they are so changeable and irritable, that 
even sometimes in the same day, without the 
least offence, they fall out with their allies, 
and again, without any persuasion, they 
return and become friends with them again." 
This lightly equipped and uncontrollable 
race, burning with a fearful and determin- 
ed desire of booty, from strangers, broke 
forth from the sea of Asov, whither they 
were driven much earlier from their ancient 
pastures on the frontiers of China, and fell 
first upon the Alani, thought by some to be 
an Asiatic tribe, by others again conadered 
to he a branch of the Goths ; hut it is prob- 
ably a collective name, by which the Ro- 
mans signify the tribes eastward of the 
Goths on the Wolga and the Don, who may 
I possibly have been of di^rent races. The 
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Hunns are said to have sacrificed their first 
European prisoners to the manes of their 
ancient princes. This immense swarm 
then ruslied onward upon the Goths. Her. 
manrich, a brave old warrior, upwards of 
a hundred years of age, and still sufiering 
from a severe wound received in battle, 
when he saw he could not resist the Huuns, 
would not survive his formerly acquired 
'fame, and therefore, in despair, killed him- 
self. His fieople were obliged to subject 
themselves to the power of these savages, 
and the Thervingians considering resist- 
ance useless, quitted their ancient seats, 
and sent messengers to the emperor Va- 
lens, at Constantinople, with a petition ; 
"that if he would give them land and pas- 
turage beyond the Danube, they would be 
the defenders of the frontiers." As medi- 
ator for the T/iervingians, it is very prob- 
able, that much was effected by the Gothic 
Bishop Ulphilas, who, in a persecution 
made against the Christians by the pagan 
Gothic princes, had, some time previously, 
toffCther witli several Gothic Christians, 
tafeen refuge, and been granted an asylum 
on Roman ground, at the foot of the Hoa 
mus. This pious and patriotic prelate had 
indeed, during a space of forty years, been 
continually occupied in working for the 
benefit of his people. The emperor receiv 
ed them kindly. They were not pursued 
by the Hunns, who now followed pastur 
age, hunting, and pillage, for more than 
fifty years in the steppes and forests of ihe 
present southern Russia, Poland, and Hun 
gary, by which means they came into fre 
quent intercourse with the Romans, whom 
they often served in war ; and, humanized 
by this communication with the latter and 
the Germans, much of the uncouthoess in 
their marmers was removed. 

The new seat of the Western Goths m 
Miesia became very soon too narrow for 
them ; and as their herds did not supplj 
them with sufficient support, they begged 
permission to barter for their necessary 
wants. The Roman rulers, however, Lu 
picinus and Maximus, took such shameful 
advantage of their necessities, that for a 
loaf and about ten pounds of miserable 
meat, (frequently the flesh of dogs,) they 
demanded a slave in return. The majoritj 
of their herds were consumed, their slaves 
gone, and famine induced many to give up 
even their children for bread. While the 
people suffered from these grievances, 



Fridigern, the Gothic prince, was invited 
as a guest by Lupicinus to Marciar.opolis. 
He was a valiant youth, full of the heroic 
courage of his ancestors ; and on this oc- 
casion many young men, his brethren in 
arms and other friends, accompanied him. 
While he was eating, the cries of his fol- 
lowers outside rose suddenly upon his ear, 
for the Romans had fallen upon them and 
wore murdering them. With his eyes 
sparkling with vengeance, and his sword 
in hand, he sprang up, and rushing out, 
saved his friends, and hastened away with 
them.* The Goths, embittered at the 
treachery of the Romans, broke up, de- 
feated Lupicinus, and traversed the nearest 
provinces with fire and sword ; and from 
the walls of Constantinople were seen the 
flames of the villages and country-seats 
which they had lighted. 

The emperor Valens advanced against 
Fridigern wi.'i an army ; the assistance 
which his nephew, Gratian, was bringing 
to his aid from the west, he would not wait 
for, in order to retain alone the honor of 
victory ; and he precipitately ventured a 
battle near Adrianople It was severely 
contested but the Gothii, infantry repulsed 
at last the Roman g&\ airy, and then the 
legions The emperor fled w junded ; hia 
horse falling he had scarcely time to save 
himself in a neighboruig peasant's hut. 
The Goths far from thmkmg that the Ro. 
man empetor was concealed beneath a 
thatched roof set fire to this as well as 
other huts , and Valens found his death 
in this miserable manner in the year 378. 

In this pilialle state the empire was once 
more warded from its fall Ij the vigorous 
and prudent emperor Theodosius, a Span- 
iard bj birth He contrned to weaken 
the Goths by dmsions and made Fridi- 
gern g sucoessor Athananc conclude a 
peace He promised the Goths a consid- 
erable supplj ot provisions and they, in 
return, lent him 40,000 men as auxilia- 

This emperor died in the year 395, and 
his tvi 3 "^ons Honorius and Aicadius, divi- 
ded the empire between them; Arcadius 
took bis seat at Constantinople, Honorius 
in Ilalj and the tirst dm^ion was called 
the eastern and the second the western 

the father 
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THE GOTHS— ALARIC. 



too indolent to undertake the government 
themselves, they allowed their chancellors, 
the Gaul, Rufinius, and iho Vandal, Stili- 
cho, to rule. Rufinius, who was chancel- 
lor in Constantinople, corrupt and selfish, 
thought by war and daring adventures to 
exalt himself and increase hia power; ac- 
cordingly he excited ihe Gioths under Ala- 
ric to make an irruplion. The presents 
promised them by Theodosius were not de- 
livered, and Alaric devastated Thracia 
throughout ; and Stilioho advanced against 
him, but was driven back by the jealous 
Rufinius, who was murdered by the embit- 
tered army. Upon this, Alaric turned 
against Greece, then quite defenceless, 
which he robbed of its last treasures and 
glories. Suddenly, Stilicko attacked and 
pressed hard upon the Goths ; but Arca- 
dius ordered him to retire, negotiated with 
Alario, and made him general of lUyria, 
that is — gave it up to him in 396. The 
Goths broke up from here in the year 402, 
and advanced across the Alps. Stilicho, 
nevertheless, once more succeeded, by a 
determined resistance, in forcing his dan- 
gerous enemy to retire beyond the boun- 
dary line of mountains. And in the same 
mannerhe saved Italy in the year 405 from 
the attack of a large mixed army of Gier- 
man tribes, which, under Radagaisus, en- 
deavored to break across the Alps from a 
different side, and were perhaps in alliance 
with Alaric. The history of these times is 
very confused, and it is therefore not clear 
if that body was destroyed near Fcesulfe, 
as some historians relate, or whether Stili- 
oho was enabled Co remove them by treaty, 
and direct them to Gaul. But it appears 
that Stilicho also pursued ambitious pro- 
jects ; for he had combined wilh Alaric to 
make an attack upon the easlern empire, 
but was accused of treachery by his ene- 
miea, and by command of the emperor 
Honorius, bis own son-in-law, he was as- 
sassinated in the year 408. As soon as 
klaric heard of the death of Stilicho, he 
Cnce more advanced against Italy, pressed 
through the passes of the Alps, crossed the 
Po, and went direct to Rome ; he left the 
emperor in Ravenna, for he despised this 
weak prince. In Rome all was terror and 
confusion ; for since 600 years the Ro- 
mans had seen no enemy before, nor dur- 
ing 800 years had they beheld an enemy 
within their walls, thence the city 
ed the eternal city. They, 



once more gave voice to their ancient 

haughtiness, and thus addressed Alaric :* 

The Roman people are numerous and 

rong, and by their constant practice in 

bold and courageous that they 
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said he. Thus insolently spoke a man, 
bom among a barbaric tribe, upon the isl- 
and of Peuce, {at the mouth of the Dan- 
ube,) to that city which, for centuries, had 
ruled the habitable earth, and through the 
gates and streets of which the proudest 
heroes had marched in triumph, crowned 
with victories gained over foreign nations, 
and loaded with booty from Europe, Asia, 
and Africa ! 

At this moment, certain prophets from 
Tuscany, who were in the city, offered 
themselves to drive Alaric back from Rome 
by prophetic threats, if, in return, they 
might be allowed to institute feasts and 
sacrifices to their ancient divinities. Doubt- 
less, when he heard of such weak and fu- 



tempt and derision. 

When now the Romans discovered no 
hopes of being rescued, they were obliged 
to fulfil the wishes of their enemy, and 
promise him 5,000 pounds of gold and 
30,000 of silver, besides a multiplicity of 
rare and costly articles. But so much gold 
and silver was not to be found in the pos- 
session of the inhabitants. They were, 
therefore, obliged to have recourse to the 
ornaments and decorations of the ancient 
temples ; and it is said that, among the 
slatues of their divinities, that of Vahr was 
also melted down — it thus appearing as if 
all that still remained in Rome of that no- 
ble quality in man was now annihilated for 

The emperor Honorius refused to enter 
into any negotiation whatever wilh Alaric, 
who, therefore, returned next year to Rome, 
and appointed another emperor, of the name 
of Attains, as rival to Honorius ; but as, 
* Zomami, v., 3i, 
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after one year's trial, he also proved him- 
self lo be wholly worthless, Alarie reduced 
him again to the dust from which he had 
raised him, and the city of Rome, which 
held out against him, he now took by 
This happened on the 23d of August, 
year 410. The Goths entered the imperial 
palace and plundered it, as well as tht 
houses of the nobles ; but they so far mod- 
erated their ire, that ihey did not bum the 
city. It was a happy thing for the Romans 
that the Goths were Christians ; for those 
who fled to the churches were not molested 
or touched ; nay, a singular occurrence, 
which is related to us, displays very evi- 
dently the pious feeling of these people. A 
warrior, who entered the house of a female, 
found gold and silver vessels there. She 
told him that they belonged to the holy 
apostle St. Peter, and were given to her tn 
charge for the church; he might, there- 
fore, act as he thought proper. The sol- 
dier communicated this to Alarie, who sent 
immediately thither, and caused the sacred 
vessels to be carried with solemnity back 
to the church. The Romans, animated by 
such generous tolerance, accompanied the 
train, chanting solemn hymns; and the 
Gothic warriors, astonished at the unex- 
pected spectacle, ceased to plunder, joined 
the procession themselves, and thus was 
the fury of war transformed into genial 
peace by mere Christian emotion. 

Alarie remained only a few days in 
Rome ; he then advanced towards Lower 
Italy, indulging his imagination with mag- 
nificent plans, for, as it appears, he pur- 
posed embarking for the beautiful island of 
Sicily, and thence to proceed lo Africa, in 
order to conquer likewise this granary of 
Italy, But death overtook him at Cosenza, 
in his 34th year. The entire Westro- 
Gothic Dalioa bewailed his loss, and pre- 
pared a remarkable and memorable grave 
for him. They dug another bed for the 
river Buscnto, conducting the water through 
it, and then buried their king, fully armed 
and equipped, in the original bed of the 
river, accompanied by his war-horse and 
the trophies of his victories. They then 
conducted the course of the river back 
again, in order that neither Roman covet- 
ousness nor revenge should desecrate or 
disturb the great Alarie, in the grave where 
he reposed from his victories. Upon his 
death, the Goths elected for their king the 
most handsome of their young nobles, the 



youth Alhaulf, or Adolphus, the brother-in- 
law of Alarie. He advanced from Lower 
Italy to Rome, where he obliged the empe. 
ror Honorius to give him his own sister, 
Placidia, as consort; he then quitted Italy, 
passed with his nation into Gaul and Spain, 
and he and his successor, Wallia, were the 
founders of the extensive Westro-Gothic 
kingdom, which comprised the south of 
France as far as the Loire, and speedily 
embraced Spain also, the metropolis of 
which was Toulouse, on the river Garonne. 
In the year 419, the Romans formally de- 
livered Southern Gaul up to Wallia. The 
commencement of the fifth century was 
therefore in the highest degree turbulent, 
from the violent movements of the various 
nations. Almost all the German tribes sent 
out hordes of troops upon excursions of pil- 
lage or conquest; or they themselves, 
pressed forward by the superior attacks of 
other tribes, broke up their abode, that ihey 
might, arms in hand, seek elsewhere for 
dwellings. The weak alone, who 
could or would not quit their paternal dwell- 
ing, remained behind, and became mingled 

1 lost amidst the immediately suc- 
„ race. Besides the Goths, the Van. 
dais and Alans were pressed forward by 
the Hunns, and advanced from the east 
gradually towards the west. In their ad- 
vance, (he Burgundiang, who likewise had 
quitted their dwelling-place on the Vistula 
and had arrived as far as the Upper Dan- 
ube, with a portion of the Suevi, namely, 
the Quadi, and other tribes joined them. 

probably a swarm of these mi.xed 
tribes which, under Radagaisu3,orRadigast, 
made the attack upon Italy in the year 405, 
and which by great good fortune was ward- 
ed off by Stilicho. This isolated horde dis- 
appears, as well as the name of its leader, 
without leaving a trace in history. But in 
their attacks upon Gaul and Spain the be- 
fore-mentioned tribes were more fortunate. 
Stilicbi had opened to them the road thilh- 
by withdrawing the legions from the 
Rhine and from Gaul for the defence of 
Italy. They now desolated the country 
from Strasburg to Amiens. Treves was 
four times plundered, Mentz and Worms 
destroyed, the inhabitants of Strasburg, 
Spires, Rheims, and other cities driven 
forth as slaves. After these swarms had 
at last been driven back into the south of 
France by the Romans and the Franks, 
they, in the year 408, were called into 
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Spain by the rebellious Roman governor, 
Gervatius. Hitherto this country had been 
spared during these fearful times, but its 
turn came at last. The Vandals, Alani, 
and Suevi, crossed the Pyrenees, and speed- 
ily conquered the greatest part of the coun- 
try, A portion of the Alani remained in 
Gaul, and are found later on the side of 
the Romans, in the great battle with Alti- 
la ; after which they disappear. The Bur- 
gundians also remained under their king, 
Guudikar, (Gunther,) and first founded 
their kingdom in Alsace, where it speedily 
extended towards the Rhone and Saone in 
to Switzerland, and from thence it sprea( 
to Savoy. In Northern Gaul, however, thi 
Franks appear about this time to have made 
themselves masters, so that all that lies 
wards the north, from Boulogne on one si< 
to Cologne on the other, was subji 
to their sway. Before the middle of tl 
century Treves also, which they had 
four times conquered, remained in their 

The Vandals, who with the Al 
taken their seat in the south of Spain, 
passed thence in the year 420, under theii 
king, Geiserich or Genserich, upon the in- 
vitation of the discontented Roman gov. 
ernor, Bonifacius, over into Africa, and 
conquering there the whole of the northern 
coast, founded tor a century a flounshmg 
kingdom, the chief city of which 
Carthage What a migidtion, from the 
very shores of the Baltic, w here these 
tribes first appear in history, even to the 
borders of the African deserts ! GJeiserichi 
one of the great men of his age, but of a 
savage disposition, ruled for 50 years, from 
429-477. After him the kingdom of the 
Vandals fell, in the luxuriant climate of 
the country, produced by interna! disturb- 
ances, and by the enervation of this other- 
wise powerful tribe. The emperor of Con- 
stantinople, Justinian, took advantage of 
their reduced state, and in the year 553 
sent his general, Belisarius, to Africa with 
an army, who overcame them in eight 
months. Their last king, Gelimer, was 
led by him in chains on his triumphant 
entry into Constantinople. 

The Suevi remained in Spain, but be- 
came, by degrees, more and more pressed 
upon by the Westro-Gotha under Wallia 
tind his successors, being soon limited to 
the northwestern portion of Spain and 
Poriugal ; and at last, in the year 585, 



they were entirely united with the Westro. 
Gothic kingdom. 

In the middle of the fifth century, 449, 
the Angeli, Saxons and Futi, passed ovei 
England, and there founded new 
dynasties. Under the emperor Honorius, 
and immediately afler Iiim, the Romans 
had entirely quitted Britain. The Britons 
had, however, become so enervated under 
their sway, that after the withdrawal of 
the Roman garrisons, they felt themselves 
incompetent to protect their freedom. 
Their neighbors in the Scotch Highlands, 
the warlike Picts and Scots, breaking forth 
from their mountains with undiminished 
power, pressed hard upon them ; and thej 
> other alternative but to call 
strangers once more to their defence. 
Their choice fell upon the tribes of Saxon 
origin who inhabited the coasts of the 
North Sea, and whose valor they had often 
had occasion to know when these fell in 
with their piratic squadrons on the coasts 
of Britain. Two Saxon brothers, Hengist 
and Ilorst, or Horsa, heroes of a noble 
race, who derived their origin from Wodan, 
accepted the invitation of the British king, 
Vortigem, and with only three ships, which 
bore 1600 warriors, they landed. Their 
valor alone supplied the place of numbers ; 
they beat the Picts near Stamford, and 
speedily aJlerwards large troops of their 
countrymen followed them over from the 
continent. The Britons then would willing- 
ly have been freed of their new guests ; 
they, however, preferred remaining, sub- 
jected the whole of England as far as 
Wales, and founded the well-known Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms or heptarchy, of which 
Kent, established by Hengist, formed the 

In a large village, seated in a plain be- 
tween the Danube and the Theiss, in Hun- 
gary, and surrounded by palisades, which 
had originated in a camp, there stood, in 
the midst of a spacious court, an extensive 
wooden mansion, adorned with many pas- 
sages and halls, and whiuli formed the 
dwelling of Attila or Etzel, king of the 
Ilumis. He had united his people — until 
then dispersed under many leaders — under 
his own dominion; and in effecting this, 
had not hesitated even to slay his own 
brother, Bleda, All the tribes of the Hunns 
and their subjected nations, distributed 
from the Wolga to Hungary, reverenced 
his command. He was lord of the Gepidi, 
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Longobardi, Avari, Ostro-Goths, and many 
nations in the south of Germany ; they, 
however, retained their languages, their 
customs, and their laws, and were ruled 
by their own princes ; so that they were 
to be considered more as allies than sub- 
jects ; and besides the language of the 
Hunns, that of the Goths, or German, was 
spoken at the court of Attila. 

He himself was small of statute, had a 
lai^e head, deeply-seated eyes, which he 
proudly cast around, a broad chest, much 
animaijon, and a manner and bearing 
which thoroughly displayed the ruler. 
His most favorite name, indeed, was Gode- 
giesel, the scourge of God, for the punish- 
ment of the world. 

But as it may be assumed generally 
with regard to rulers, the founders of 
mighty empires, that they have not alone 
to thank their conquering swords for their 
acquired power, so also on his part King 
Altila gave undoubted proofs that for gov- 
ernmg he possessed capacities more mild 
and intellectual than the mere rude cour- 
age and skill of a warrior. For if he was 
terrible towards his enemies, and in his 
wrath severe and exterminating, still, on 
the other hand, he was gentle and kind to 
those he took under his protection. And if 
in war he himself always led on his peo- 
ple to battle, he was nevertheless, in times 
of peace, always to be found seated at 
their head before his palace gates, perform- 
ing the office of mediator and judge between 
each and all who came to him, without 
distinction. 

He loved splendor around him, but he 
himself lived in a simple and plain style, 
as if his greatness did not require this foil. 
The trappings of his horse were unadorned, 
and but little costly ; at his banquets, gold 
and silver vessels were placed before his 
guests, while he alone had those of wood ; 
he ate but little meat, despising, according 
to the custom of his nation, even bread 
After each dish was served, the cup or 
wassail-bowl was handed round, and his 
health and prosperity drunk ; while mm- 
strels sang heroic songs in praise of his 
valorous deeds. The court jester then fol 
lowed with his wit and fun, and hilarity 
and merriment ruled at the board of the 
royal host ; but he alone never intermit- 
ted his strict seriousness. He remained 
throughout grave and thoughtful ; and it 
was only when his youngest son, Imack, 



entered the hall and approached him, that 
his features relaxed info a smile, and whom 
he greeted with atTection ; for of this son it 
had been prophesied, that he alone would 
be the means of preserving the succession 
of the race of Attila.* 

This powerful ruler, of whom it has 
been said that, when with his mysterious 
sword — which had been found by a shep- 
herd in the steppes of Scythia, and was 
considered to be the ■s'frord of the god of 
war — he struck the earth, a hundred na- 
tions trembled, and even Rome and Con- 
stantinople shook to their foundations, arose 
with his army in the year 451, and turned 
his course towards the west. He advanced 
with 700,000 men, all under him as chief 
ruler, and every tribe under its particular 
prince; and although the princes them- 
selves trembled before him, his whole army 
had but one soul, and his nod alone direct- 
ed every movement. His path was called 
destruction ; for what could not fly, or was 
not destroyed, as he progressed in his road, 
was forced to follow in his train. 

He advanced through Austria and the 
Allemannic country, across the Rhine, 
overcame the Burgundian king, Gundikar, 
(Giinther,) even to the destruction of his 
whole tribe ; conquered and plundered the 
cities of Strasburg, Spire, Worms, Mentz, 
Treves, and others, and vowed not to stop 
until he reached the ocean itself. The 
military portions of the countries he tra- 
versed Joined him either spontaneously or 
by force, and the gigantic horde increased 
at every step like an avalanche. 

But the Romans and several German 
nations had now armed themselves against 
the great danger which threatened the 
west ; for it was now to be decided whe- 
ther Europe should be German or Mon- 
golian, whether German races were to 
found new kingdoms upon the tottering 
ruins of the Roman empire, or the great 
king of the Hunns. The Romans had at 
this time once again a good leader of the 
name of .£tius, who had formerly, when 
banished by Valentinian, sought refuge at 
the court of Attila ; he collected an army 
in Gaul, and applied for aid to the Westro. 
Gothic king, Theodoric or Dieterich, who 



attended m the suite of an embaEBv Irom the em- 

Bror Theodoeiua 11. at the court of AttiJa : Byzant. 
lEt. Script, i. Jordanis also describeH AttJJa, cap. 
XXXV.— Both relate aleo about the eword of Man 
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dwelt in Toulouse, and whose kingdom 
also was in great danger. To him Diete- 
rich replied, although, in earlier times, 
^tius had been his enemy : " A just war 
has never appeared to fall too heavy upon 
any king of the Westro- Goths ; and never 
has any such king beea known to fear 
when it depended upon a glorious deed, 
Even thus think the nobles of my kingdotr 
also ; and the entire nation of the Westro- 
GotJis will, at the call, cheerfully seizt 
their well-tried arms, at all times victori- 
ous, " The Burgundians had also promised 
assistance, besides Sangipan, the Ah 
who ruled upon the Loire ; a portion of 
the Franks also, together with the city of 
Paris itself, and even a branch of the 
Saxons, which had colonized, it is unknown 
at what period, at the mouths of the Loire, 
or perhaps had landed there direct from b 
maritime expedition — all these united to- 
gether for the same purpose. 

In the broad plain of France, through 
which the Mame flows, and which was 
called by the ancients the Catalaunian 
Plain, where the city of Chalons now lies, 
there rises near Mury, in the vicinity of 
Troyes, a moderately high hill, which com- 
mands the district. It was here that the 
army of the West met the forct 
H linns, and a severe battle was 
It may be called a battle of the nations, 
for the majority of the European nations 
stood here opposed to each other. The 
left wing of the Roman army was com- 
manded by ^tius, the right by Theodo- 
ric ; between them they posted king San- 
gipan, who was the least to be trusted. 
The hordes of the Hunns, on the opposite 
aide, appeared innumerable ; one wing 
was commanded by Arderic, the king of 
the Gcpidi; the others by Theudimer, 
Widemir, and Walamir, the princes of the 
Ostro-Goths. Attila was in the centre of 
the whole. The multitude of petty kings 
obeyed his least nod, and they fulfilled his 
commands in silence and terror; he alone, 
the chief of all these kings, thought and 
acted for all. When the battle was about 
to begin, he summoned his leaders before 
him, and said, " It does not become me to 
say common-place things to you, or for 
you lo listen to such. Be men; attack, 
break through, cast all down ; despise the 
Roman array and their shields. Fall upon 
ihe Western Goths and Alani, in whom 
lies the strength of the enemy. If you 



must die, you will die even when you llee. 
Direct your eyes to me, for 1 shall go 
iirst; he who does not follow — shall be a 
corpse [" 

Both armies strove to obtain the hill; 
the battle was very furious, and there was 
terrible slaughter. The Hunns soon broke 
through the centre, where the Romans 
were stationed, and whom they put to 
flight; and soon afterwards the Westro. 
Goths gave way before the Ostro-Goths. 
While the Westro-Gothic king was ad- 
dressing hia people he fell, but gloriously, 
for his death inflamed his nation to re- 
venge it; and his son Thorismund leading 
them on, put the enemy to flight, and thus 
decided the battle. Upon the approach of 
night, Attila was obliged to retire within 
his camp of wagons. As he did not know 
but the enemy might pursue him, he caused 
innumerable saddles and wooden shields to 
be piled up, in case of necessity to set lire 
to them and die in the flames ; at the same 
time, to terrify the enemy, he commanded 
a noise to be made all night with arms, 
drums, trumpets, and songs ; but they did 
not attack him. Among the piled heaps 
of the slain, they sought the body of the 
Westro-Gothic king, and celebrated his 
funeral by a procession, amid laments and 
warlike instruments soimding, taking with 
them the spoils of the Hunns in their very 
presence, who however did not venture to 
interrupt the ceremony. Thorismund fol- 
lowed the body of his father, and wished to 
return and renew the attack ; but he was 
dissuaded from this by ^tius, who advised 
him to return to his kingdom, that his 
brother might not take first possession of 
the crown. He was anxious not to destroy 
the power of the Hunns completely, in 
order, perhaps, to be enabled to use it sub- 

quently against the Goths. 

In Ihe following year, Attila, who was 
thus enabled to recross the Rhine unpur- 
■;ed, made a second incursion into Italy, 
id destroyed in a terrible manner Aqui- 
leja, Milan,* and other cities. Rome itselt 
was alone saved from a similar fate by the 
supplications of Pope Leo, and the rich 
ransom he offered to him. Want of sup. 
plies,- and disease among his army, forced 

•SnoibiustelateHthat, at Ihia place, Attila met with 
a picture, in which were represcutecf Borae Scythian 
men kneebng before the Roman emperor; and that 
"lere, oppoeita to il, he had hia own figure painted, 
mledupontheimperial throne, and at hiafeet the Ro- 
lanempetora, throwing down before him tags of goli 
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him to retreat across the Alps ; he never- 
theless threatened to return again, and had 
already prepared another expedition, but 
amidst his preparations he died, in the year 
453. He was mourned over, and buried 
according to the customs of his people. 
The Hunns slashed their faces with wounds, 
and shaved away their hair, and upon a 
broad plain, beneath a silken tent, his body 
lay in state. About it coursed the caval- 
ry, singing his deeds as they galloped 
around, and vaunting the good fortune, that 
the great Attila, after immortal victories, 
in the most glorious moment of his nation's 
history, and without pain, had closed his 
life, and had transferred himself to the spi- 
rits of the ancient heroes. la the night he 
was laid in a golden coffin ; this was placed 
in a silver one, which was enclosed in an 
iron one ; the caparison of his horses, his 
arms, and costly ornaments being buried 
with him. Aller the ceremony, the work- 
men were immediately slaughtered on his 
grave, that noneof them might betray where 
the hero of the Hunns reposed.* 

As soon as the terror of his name no 
longer bound the nations together, they 
separated ; many refused obedience ; and 
after his first- born son, Ellak, had fallen in 
a great battle against Arderic, the king of 
the Gepidi, the whole power of the Hunns 
disappeared, and they dispersed further 
towards the cast. The head of one of the 
sons of Aftila — such are the changes in 
human fate — was shortly afterwards seen 
held up fordisplay, at oneof the race-courses 
in Constantinople ! Arderic occupied the 
country of the Lower Danube, and the 
Ostro-Goths took possession of Hungary, 
towards Vienna. The remaining portion 
of the German tribes who had been subject 
to the power of the Hunns, no doubt like- 
wise took advantage of this moment of re- 
newed independence, to return to their old, 
or to take possession of new dwelling-places. 
This period may therefore be considered 
as decisive of the form of the immediate 
future, until the entire destruction of the 
Roman power in Italy produced new re- 
volutions for a portion of Europe. 

The Western Roman Empire now con- 
sisting of Italy alone, declined more and 



more towards its utter extinction. The 
wretched emperor, Valeniinian III., mur- 
dered with his own hand jEtius, who had 
been the support of the empire, and who had 
once more saved it in the Calalaunian plains, 
against Attila, because he had been made 
to suspect him. Valentinian himself was 
slain, at the instigation of Petronius Max- 



nlh llermanarich and llio aubsequeut 'ITiaoil 
Dietench, of Berne.) He does not.Tiowevw, at 



bsequeut 'ITiaodoric, 



3, who now became emperor, and forced 
Eudocia, the widow of the murdered mon- 
arch, to marry him. She however, out of 
revenge, invited the Vandal king, Geise- 
rich, from Africa. He came, conquered 
in 455 the city of Rome, plundered and 
devastated it in a dreadful manner for the 
space of fourteen days, as if, by him Fate 
retaliated upon the Romans, fjr thejr terri- 
hie destruction of Carthage 'yx hundred 
years before He then embarked again 
for Africa, with a fleet of many ships, 
loaded wuh costlj booty and prisoners of 
all classes, w ho were sold as slai es 

After Valentinian, nme sovereigns, m 
the short space of twenty years, bore the 
' ;d title of Emperor of Rome. At 
the year 476, Odoaeer, a prince of 
Scyric descent, commander of an allied 
horde of Scyri, Herulians, Rugians, and 
Turcilingi, a man equally distinguished 
for his mental powers and physical strength, 
thrust the last of those shadowy emperors, 
Romulus Momyllus or Augustuliis, as yet 
a boy, from the throne, and called himself 
King of Italy. The tender age of the 
young emperor when he laid aside the pur. 
pie robes, the crown and arms, and came 
and deposited them in the camp, caused 
him to be spared, and he was sent by 
Odoaccr to a castle in Campania. The 
above-named tribes, who doubtlessly be- 
longed to the Gothic confederation, had 
graduallyadvanced from their earlier dwell- 
ings on the Baltic towards the south, until 
they found a dwelling on the Danube and 
the frontiers of Italy, and there served the 
Romans frequently for pay. This small 
band, therefore, at last extinguished the 
Roman empire, in the year 476, and in 
the 1230th year since the foundation of the 
capital. 

About this period the following was the 
manner in which the countries of the 
western empire were divided among for- 
eign tribes, the result of the great migra- 
tion which had taken place a century be- 

Italy was under the dominion of Odoa. 
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cer, and his kingdom extended itself to- 
wards the nortli, across the Alps, as far as 
the Danube. ]n Hungary the Ostro-Goths 
were powerful, and the Longobardi had 
long before advanced from their seats upon 
the Elbe, and fixed themselves to the north 
of the Danube, towards the Theiss. In 
Bavaria was fbrnied by degrees, {without 
history giving a detailed account of it;) 
from remnants of the Rugi, Heruli, Seyri, 
Turcilingi, and certainly from Sue vie 
tribes, particularly the Marcomanni — the 
nation of Bojoarians under the royal race 
of the Agilolfi. The name more particu- 
larly indicates the descent from the Marco, 
manni, coming from Bohemia, inasmuch as 
the more ancient name of this country, 
Boja or Bojos, has been transferred to Bo- 
joheim, Baiheim, or Beheim. The Mar- 
comanni, who had previously wandered 
hack to this country, after the Danube dis- 
tricts had become free, fixed themselves in 
Franoonia and Bavaria, and called them- 
selves Bojoari or Bajovari. 

The All e manni dwelt in the eastern 
part of Switzerland, in Swabia, and down 
both banks of the Rhine, as far as the 
Lahn and Cologne. On the left bank of 
the Rhine they were afterwards called 
Alsatians. The name of Suevi also ap- 
pears about this time among them, and has 
preserved itself to this day in ihe name of 
the country — Swabia. 

In th6 centre of Germany, from the 
present Harz mountains to Franconia, the 
powerful Thuringians held their sway, 
whose earlier history is very obscure. 
They first appear noticed about the middle 
of the fifth century, without our author 
mentioning Iheir origin or earlier state. 

In Lower Saxony and Westphalia the 
Saxons retained their ancient seats and 
constitution, and close to them on the North 
Sea were the Friesi, 

On the Lower Rhine, on the Maas and 
the Scheldt, as far as Ihe Netherlands, and 
in the north of France, dwelt the branches 
of the Franks ; the most considerable of 
which were the Salians, in the Netlier- 



lands, and the Ripuarians, dwelling along 
the coasts of the Rhine. 

Close to them, on the Seine, a Roman 
governor, of the name of Syagrius, main- 
tained his power for ten years longer, 
until the year 486, when already there 
was no longer an emperor in Rome. The 
northwestern point of France, the present 
Brittany, had already been occupied much 
earlier by fugitives from Britain, who had 
fled before the Picts, and then formed un- 
der the name of ArmoricEe an alliance of 
free cities. 

Southeastern France, Savoy, and west- 
ern Switzerland belonged now to the Bur- 
gundians. Their chief cities were Gene- 
va, Besanjon, Lyons, and Vienne. The 
Burgundians were certainly the mildest of 
the conquering tribes of this period, being 
early attached to Christianity, cultivation, 
and art ; and to them that portion of Franco 
is indebted for its many remains of ancient 
Roman works of art. In Switzerland the 
French language still marks its ancient 
boundaries against the AUemanni, for the 
Burgundians mixed more with the Ro- 
mans, and adopted much of their language. 

Southwestern France, from the Loire 
and Rhone to the Pyrenees, as well as a 
great portion of Spain, was subject to the 
Western Golhs, but northwestern Spain to 
the Suevi. 

The northwestern coast of Africa was 
Vandalian. In Britain the Angeli and 
Saxons by degrees retained their power 
and augmented it more and more. 

The east and northeastern portion of 
Germany was left comparatively bare by 
the advance of the tribes towards the south 
and west, and Slavonic tribes migrated in- 
creasingly thither, who had been seated on 
those boundaries from time immemorial, 
and who had also, perhaps, been partly 
subject to the Germans. Those foreign 
branches now gained the superiority, and 
the remains of the Germans who would 
not quit their original dwelling-place, be- 
came subject to, and were dispersed among 
them. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

FROM THE CONQUESTS OF CLOVIS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 



The historioal wrilera of this period form but 

limited class, and are of vew tmeqaal eetii 

What thi^y relate of tlie earlier umes is moaUy fomtded 
on tradition, and can scarcelybe placed in craUnnction 
with wlial has been furnished by the Komui authois ; 
Btilt, in reference to the history rflheirown period, and 
those immediately preceding, they are uevertheleffi of 
liifih importance : 

1. For tlie "History of the Franks," we may con- 
sider as a principal writer, Gregory, bishop of Tours, 
(Greeorius Turonensia,) who died in the year S95. He 
calls his boot an ecclesiastical history, but tlierein he 
describes eeueri^ly the acts and proceedings of the 
Franks, ui ten boola, until the year S91. Hislai^ua^, 
charactari^o of hia time, ia undTilized, hia descrip- 



!t,^(t 



porary, it is very exact, and thus rendeis him equally 
nistractive ; he likewise poasesses the merit of beii^ 
Iionfst and a lover of iiaHi. He has lieen styled tlie 
Herodotus of this period. 

Fredegar, about tlie year 850, made Hum GrMory's 
work a sliort abridgment, interapeised with fables, 
(** Historia Francomm Epitomat^,"} which proceeds 

in a " Chronicum" 'until 611. This "Chronicun^ 
was a^in taken up and resumed by three other men, 
hut with certain chasms, until IBS ; very meager and 
without connection, but still important, tiecause the 

liie " Gesta Regum Franeorum," are, likewise, in part 
— ■ — ■--■ *"-'-n Gregory, whose descripWon they con- 



With these and later, are i 
es which were made Bunit 
the most important 






acquired greater 



Annals," short sketch- 
in the monasteries, of 

_._, thus, at least, in part 

eye-wilneeses. They were afterwards 
unnnicated ftom the cue mojiasteiy to 
1 augmented there, thea subsequently 
' "^rrected and prepared, and thus they 
sxtent and Wue. 'lim most Impor- 
"^rmalis 



Laurissenses," from a monastery in the VppeT Rtun< 
province, which go on ftom 741 b 7SE, and were con 
tinned by iE^inhardt, from 788 to 8a9. Theyhavebeen 
partially published ■ " 



ta. GermaniiB His 



,. J , n the older 

completely given in the " Monm 
torica," collected by Pertz. 

2. For the " History of the Goths" are to be men- 
tioned: 

a. CosHodoras, invested with high offices df state, 
under Odoacer, Theodoric, and their successois, and 
who died in the year 565, in the convent Vivarara ; he 
wrote a history of the Goths, which, unfortunately, 
was lost. There have, however, been preserved his 
" XII Libri Varianun," a very important wort, be- 

which were written in tile names of the kin^; learned, 
elegant, but vain and verbose. 

b. The monk Jordania, (Uina he is called, and not 
JomandcB, in the racpe ancient documents, and by 

'■ ■"■-■■- liddleof 

^j , ^..o'" "■- ^ — ."^.-^o.-ient — de 

Rebus Goticis— tlie lost history of CasoiodoruB, but has 
disligured it by the interlineatiDn of every tiling he 
knew or heard of be«des. Still, although without 

tidament and historical knowledge, hia book is of the 
igheet value, inasraoch as for many events that ii 

'" "" 'only source. It extends to the year 54D. 

patidlel of " Procopii CasarensLa Vandalici 



arlrpm 
» The 



anil Charleu 
Caesinoin ' 
bardorum, 



ge, iivine 



et Gothica" may in I 
the Greek proceeds c 
of the western wiiteiB. 

d. Afdar, Wshop of Seviile, flsidoras Hiqjalensis,) 
who died in 636, wrote a short history of tiie Goths, 
Vandab, and Snevians, to the year 623, but which 
again explains nothing about the earlier history of these 
nations, and releis more properly to Spain alone. 

3. The chief writer on the liistory of the Longobardi 
:„D_., «.■ ,u .,., '-ied oneofthe 

s of DesideriuB 

The year ^B9. In his "Do Geatis Lango- 
'"' ■ ' "he describes the deeds of his na- 
tion wim a great predilection for tradition ; Uie com- 
mencement is qnite unhistorical, but subsequently ho 
becomes more careful and exact, and presents us with 
detailed uiformation eitremely vriuabfe. 

4. For German hisli»7 likewise are of great import- 
ance the biogt^ihies of flie Roman Fontiffs,at least mm 
the eighth centiirr, composed by dmtempca'Bry writers; 
they continne to tne beginning of the nmth century. 

5. Extreme^ impoltant alio are the letten of dis- 
tinguished men which have been handed down to us 
from that period, especially tliose of Sunt Boniface, as 
well as the tnc^raphies of him and other holy men, 
(Vitffi Sanctorum,) which often present the most faith- 
ful picltin of their times, and have preserved for us the 
most valuable infomiaiicn. 

6. And lastly ; for our researoh Into the relations of 
hfe, the maaneis. customs, and institutionB, are very 
important, t)ie Laws M the German nations (9 
tribes," who belonged to the nmconian einpire : tb" 
Salians, HJpuarians, Allemannians. BurgtmdiaM, a 
Bavarians, a— "-•" *^-'' -i™. ■ ■ 



id later, the Saxon and Thi 



rem iriiich is verr oEscnre.in- 
prindpallr only the penal law 

„ r— r— , ^wt, thenSbre, y]^ na the do- 

Birod inftamation respecting the other rdationi, t^renot 
legnlated according to general ptindpte^ Dtntam no- 
Ouag of the constitoticai of the empus beyond what 
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-jfers to the — 
even in that portii 
mentary. 
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inistration of the law, and present 
— ■--" appears very fiag- 
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lovis, king of the Franks, 4^511— Theodoric, sur- 
named Dielerichof Berne, 488-S^C— The Loneobaidi 
in Italy, 5G8— Changes in the Customs and InsUtu- 
tions of the Geimans— The Language— Constitution 
—Feudal Syrtem— Laws— PastimeB^hristianity in 
Germany— The Grand Chamberiains— Charles ittar- 
lel against the Arabs, 733— Pepin the Little— The 
Carlovingians. 



During the great movements of the 
tribes, which we have just related, the 
Franks had not, like the Goths, Burgun- 
dians, and other nations, migrated irom 
their dwellings to settle themselves else- 
where, but Uiey remained in tbeir own 
seat, and from thence conquered only that 
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poition of Gaul which lies to the north of 
the Forest of Ardennes. And this fc 
also sheltered them from being drawn 
the great stream of migration. Their 
vision also into several branches, each of 
which had its own king or prince, prevented 
them from making extensive and general 
expeditions. 

But Iheir lime came. About the year 
482, Clovis, or as we should say, Lewis, 
the son of Gilderich, became prince of the 
Salian Franks ; and he soon prepared him- 
self to execute the plans of his bold and 
comprehensive mind, for the bent of his 
ardent spirit was to make war and con- 
quest. Clovis belongs to that class of ru 
lers in the h story of the world nho h k 
all ways good that lead to Ion on He 
has sullied the celeb ty of h s m 1 ta y 
fame by the most de p cable want ot fa th 
to hia relat es and all es He at first 
concluded w th the pr nces of the Franks 
who were his equals, and for the majority 
his relatives, alliances of war against other 
tribes, and after he had conquered them 
by their assistance, and had become power- 
ful, he then also dispatched those very 
friends out of his way by poison, the dag. 
ger, and treachery. By this means he 
became eventually king of all the Franks. 

Of his foreign enemies, he first attacked, 
when only twenty, the Roman governor 
Syagrius, whom we mentioned above, ef- 
fectuallybeat him at Soissons, (Suessiooes,) 
and occupied the country as far as the 
Loire. Syagrius, who fled to the Western 
Goths, was obliged to be delivered up to 
Clovis and was executed. This commence, 
menl of the conquests of Clovis took place 
in the year 486, ten years after Romulus 
Augustulus was deposed. 

He then advanced with his army against 
the Allemanni, who in the mean time had 
fallen upon the country of the Ripuarian 
Franks, for both nations having their bound- 
aries upon the river Lahn, had been ene- 
mies for years. They met in the year 
496, near Zulpich, in the district of Juliers, 
and fought bitterly against each other, and 
the victory already inclined to the side of 
the Allemanni, when in the heat of the 
battle, his soul excited by anxiety, Clovis 
fell upon his knees and vowed to become a 
Christian ; and as victory now absolutely 
turned on his side, be caused himself and 
three thousand of his Franks to bo baptized 
in Rheims, at the subsequent Easter fes- 



' lival, by the Bishop Remtgius. This was 
the commencement of the introduction of 
the Christian faith among the Franks, and 
Clovis was henceforward called the eldest son 
of the church and the most Christian king. 
His consort Clotilda, the daughter of a 
Burgundian prince, had long wished to 
convert him to the better faith by the force 
of gentle persuasion ; he, hoivever, had 
always despised it until the necessity of 
the battle overpowered him, and it was in- 
deed very evident both in him and in tne 
Pranks in general, that their conversion 
was a work of mere compulsion. For 
Clovis murdered his relatives after as well 
as J /■ d bd d CI ■ f t' 



h h h b 

e w h h in„ Alaric, and had sworn 
friendship to him, he yet determined to at- 
tack him as an enemy. 

The wise Ostro-Gothic king, Theodoric, 
who previously to this had founded his 
dominion in Italy, counselled the unruly 
Clovis, whose sister, Audofleda, was his 
consort, in the most urgent manner from 
his unjust expedition against Alaric, and 
reminded him that peace and union be- 
came Christian nations. But Clovis, who 
knew only the language of the sword and 
of rude force, gave no ear to him ; he 
attacked the Westro-Gothic kingdom; and, 
in the year 507, in a plain of the river 
Vienne, near Vougle or Vironne, fought 
and won a great battle in which Alaric 
himself fell, transpierced by the spear of 
Clovis, who took possession of the chief 
cities of his country, and would, no doubt, 
have destroyed the whole kingdom, had 
not the great Theodoric stepped between 
and driven him back with a strong hand. 
He was, therefore, obliged to content him- 
self with the country between the Loire 
and the Garonne. 

lovis did not live long after this, but 
at Paris, in the year 5U. in the forty. 
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third year of his age, and his empire 
divided bet« n h" f 

Hissucce so h h f 1 F 

who are call d I M ng 
general wo h f h f u d I , 

peared as if d y 1 d f 

cruelty, and nj, » 

tary in this f ly a a a 
from the beginning been pomed over ihem. 
In the space of forty years six Merovingian 
kings were destroyed by poison or the 
sword; and the intrigues and revengeful 
passions of malicious women form an jm- 
Dortant feature ia these horrid scenes. Il 
eannot, therefore, suit the purport of this 
history to penetrate further into (he details 
of these events, which are equally as on- 
nourishing to the mind, as they are unfruit- 
ful in regard to the knowledge it is so 
desirable to obtain fi-om the great entirely 
of our history. The nation of the Franks, 
under such princes, could not possibly be 
raised from its state of moral rudeness and 
degradation, but necessarily became plung. 
ed more deeply in vice. Their power, 
however, continued to extend itself 
and more. They by degrees subj 
the Burgundians, and in Germany the 
powerful nation of the Thuringians, and 
the dukes of Bavaria sought their protec- 
tion. About the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury all the German nations from the 
frontiers of the Saxons to the Alps allied 
themselves with the kingdom of the Franks ; 
Franks, Thuringians, Allemans or Swa- 
bians, and Bavarians. The Saxons alone 
and the Friesi still remained independent 
in their northwestern dwellings. 

_ When, al^er king Attila's death, the 
kingdom of the Hunns fell asunder, the 
Ostro-Golhs, as has been already mention- 
ed, became again free, and dwelt in Hun- 
gary and the neighboring countries of the 
Danube. They had frequent disputes with 
the emperor, in Constantinople, and upon 
one of these occasions Theodoric or Die- 
terich, a son of one of their princes, was 
sent as hostage to that city, and there he 
saw, as had Marbodius and Arminius form- 
erly, in Rome, the institutions of a great 
empire. He remamed there ten years, 
and was instructed in the Grecian arts and 
sciences, so that no German prince of his 
time equalled him in accomplishments. 
After the death of his father, Theodemir, 
and of his uncles, he became sole king of 
the Ostro-Goths, and now resolved, like 



other rulers, to found for his people a large 
a d beautiful kingdom, for they longed to 
b led to more desirable lands than the 

stes near the Sau and the Danube. The 
E uperor of Constantinople, Zeno, who con- 

lered himself now as the sole inheritor of 
h entire ancient empire of the Romans, 
pon this presented him with the land of 
Italy as the reward for services reiidered, 
and instead of his promised subsidies in 
money. Italy was still under the rule of 
Odoacer, but his kingdom was not pro- 
perly to be considered German, because 
the Herulians and Rugians formed but a 
small portion of his people. 

Theodoric broke up with his nation in 
the year 488, pressed through the passes 
of Italy, and encountered Odoacer near 
Aquileja and Verona. But the Italians 
fought with little zeal for their king, and 
he was both times obliged to fly. King 
Theodoric, from this last battle, was styled 
in legendary songs and ballads, in a mul- 
titude of which his fame was recorded, the 
great hero, Dietenck of Berne, (»hich 6ig- 
nifiea Verona ) Immediatelj after this, 
Odoacer was a third timf- defeatcu near 
the Adda, after his own city, Rome, had 
shut lis gates against him, and for three 
years he was besieged m Ravenna, until, 
in the year 493, he mas at last forced to 
yield, and his lands fell into the hands of 
Theodorio, by whom he was killed His 
kingdom had lasted seventeen >ears. 
Theodoiic became lord of Italy, and ruler 
over the countries beyond the Alps to the 
Danube, and m the wars of the Franks 
and Westro-Goths he made himself master 
of the provinces as far as the Rhone, an 
extensive and beautiful kingdom, which 
might have existed to the present day if 
his successors had equalled him in wisdom 
and virtue. His chief cities were Ra- 

nna and Verona. 

He himself reigned more than thirty 
years, and was not only a kind and mild 
master to his Goths, but also a gentle ruler 
over his Roman subjects and all who dwelt 

Italy; so much so, that this country 

1 not enjoyed so happy a time for many 
centuries as under him, the foreign prince. 
Agriculture and trade again flourished, 
Art and science found in him a protector, 
and ancient cities, lying in ruins, were re- 
built. Italy enjoyed under, and subse- 
quent to his reign, for a period of forty 
years, continued peace, and was so dili- 
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gently cultivated, that it not only grew 
sufficient grain for its own consumption, 
but could even export it lo Gaul, while 
formerly, under the Roman emperors, it 
was always necessary to procure a supply 
from Sicily and Africa. 

His wisdom and justice raised him 
above all the kings of his time. He 
stepped among them like the father of a 
large family and an institutor of peace ; 
and the most distant tribes had recourse to 
his counsel, and honored him with pre- 
sents. To the other kings of German 
origin, with almost all of whom he had 
allied himself by marriage, he wrote as a 
father, thus; "You all possess proofs of 
my good-will. You are young heroes, and 
it is my duty to counsel you. Your dis- 
order and irregularities grieve me; it is 
not a matter of indifference to me to be- 
hold how you allow yourselves to be gov. 
emed by your passions, for the passions of 
kings are the ruin of nations ; while, on 
the contrary, your friendship and unity 
together are, as it were, the veins through 
which the wishes of nations flow into each 
other." 

He placed such principles before their 
eyes, and showed thereby that his mind 
had formed the conception of a great al- 
liance, founded upon justice and wisdom, 
between all the Christian nations of Ger- 
man origin, who had fixed their seat in 
Europe. An alliance, such as reason has 
depicted before the eyes of all ages as 
ublirae picture ; and as it has displayed 
tself, from time to time, by the mouths of 
enlightened men, so that justice and order, 
and especially the spirit of Christian unity, 
should predominate, and hatred and thirst 
after prey be reined in — evils which, ah 
through the want of such an alliance, have 
ravaged Europe from one end to the other. 
Had Thcodoric been enabled to form such 
a noble union, he would have founded 
more of that which is truly grand than 
the ancient Romans, over whose po: 
sions he had now become ruler, and w 
empire he was anxious to restore, not by 
the rude force of arms, but in the form of 
a peaceful alliance of nations. But as the 
mild force of truth and justice always finds 
its enemy in the selfishness of those who 
only seek their own advantage and thi 
dulgence of their passions, Theodorie con- 
sequently experienced that the world 
not then yet rife enough for the fruction 



if his great ideas ; for while he preached 
peace with earnestness and love, Clevis, 
the Frank, raged war with his sword, de- 
spising his doctrine, and seeking only tf 
bring a multitude of tribes under his do- 

The great Theodorie died in the year 
526. His monarchy had now no duration ; 
for his son, Athalaric, was but just ten 
years old, and died shortly after his father. 
The nobles of his kingdom were no longer 
unanimous, but elevated and deposed sev- 
eral kings after each other. The Roman 
subjects, also, could not forget that their 
rulers were Goths, and attached to the 
Arian faith. They wished themselves 
again under the Greek emperors, who 
dwelt in Constantinople, and were mem- 
bers of the orthodox church, although the 
dominion of these emperors had become 
lamentably bad, and was in a ruinous 
stale. It was then that the emperor Justi- 
nian, who was one of the best of the series, 
took advantage of this discontent, and sent 
his general, Belisarius, and after him 
Narses, into Italy, to subject this country 
again to his rule. A long and severe war 
arose, conducted by the Goths with their 
usual valor, but without success, and 
which destroyed the country, and almost 
depopulated Rome by several sieges, so 
that no trace was left of its ancient splen- 
dor. 

The Goths raised themselves once more, 
after four of their sovereigns had been 
destroyed, under their king, Totilas, who 
was worthy of ruling the dominions of 
Theodorie ; but as he also, after he had 
fought with fame for eleven years, was- 
killed in the year 552, in a battle against 
Narses, and ten months afterwards, his 
successor, Tejas, fell likewise in the three 
days' desperate battle near Cuma, the 
Grothic kingdom sunk into such a ruinous 
state that twenty-seven years after the 
death of Theodorie, and in the year 553, 
the Ostro-Goths were not only vanquished, 
but also almost entirely annihilated. A 
few only escaped over the Alps to seek an 
asylum among other German nations. 

Fifteen years after the fall of the Ostro- 
Golhs, another valiant German nation, the 
Longobardi, who had taken possession of 
the earlier ^wel ling-places of the former on 
the Danube, executed an act of retaliation, 
justly limed for them, on the Greeks. The 
Greek general, Narses, upon falling under 
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ihe displeasure of the emperor Justinian, 
had himself called forward their king, 
Alboni or Albwio, who had already over. 
come the Gepidi, and now ruled in Hun- 
gary, Austria, Carruthia, and even in a 
portion of Bavaria. This king possessed 
that heroic courage which graves itself 
deeply in the hearts of nations. Not only 
his own nation, but those of the Saxons and 
Bavarians sang his praise for centuries 
after his death. 

On the second day of April, in the year 
569, the king Alboni broke up from Hun- 
garj- with all his Longobardian men, tj-^ir 
women and children, accompanied by 
20,000 Saxons. The country ihey hitherto 
possessed was left by them to their allies, 
the Avari, who were found stili there by 
Charlemagne subsequently. It was a morn 
ing full of splendor when, from the heightL 
of one of the advanced mountains of the 
Alps, which was afterwards called the 
King's Mountain, the astonished strangers 
cast their eyes down upon their new and 
beautiful country. Wherever Alboni passed 
he showed his veneration for the church, 
and sought, on every occasion, (he affection 
of the people. By the conquest of Pavia, 
at the confluence of the TIcino and the Po, 
he founded his dominion in Upper Italy, 
which, to (he present day, has been called 
Lombardy, from the Longobardi, and he 
made it the chief city of those districts. In 
Lower Italy, also, this nation conquered 
beautiful tracts of land, and founded ihi 
principality Benevento, which comprises 
the greatest portion of the present kingdom 
of Naples. But Rome and Ravenna re- 
mained in the hands of the Greeks, who 
gained the Franks to fhoir side by presents, 
in order that they might, by their means, 
prevent the Longobardi from taking pos- 
session of the whole of Italy, and consoli- 
dating it into one powerful and strong king, 
dom. And, unfortunately for the country, 
io this object they succeeded. From that 
period to this day, Italy has remained dis- 
united, and has endured the severe fate of 
a divided country, internally rent. Stran- 

fers have, from time immemorial, contested 
ir its possession, and its ground has been 
deluged with streams of native and foreign 
blood. ^ 

The Longooardi cultivated their newly, 
acquired country so admirably", that the 
melancholy traces of former devastation 
became daily less discernible. The king 



also procured his supplies from the produce 
of his possessions; and from one farm to 
another he was regular in his visits of in- 
spection; living, in fact, with all the sim- 
plicity of a patriarch, combined with the 
dignity of a great military leader. Theii 
free-men, as among the ancient Romans, 
labored of their own accord to turn the de- 
sert and waste tracts into arable land, thus 
distinguishing themselves from other Ger- 
man nations. Agriculture flourished par- 
ticularly around monasteries, whose chron- 
icles, says a great German writer, contain 
the less dazzling but more satisfactory his- 
tory, of the way in which they almost over- 
came, or, at least, assisted Nature, and how 
cheerful gardens and smiling fields covered 
Ihe ruins of ancient Italy. 

The majority of German nations, at the 
lime of the great migration, had come into 
new countries wholly different from their 
former settlements, and there found inhab- 
itants of a different race, with other lan- 
guages, manners, and laws. They, con- 
sequently, could not themselves continue tO 
exist stationary in their new country upon 
the same footing that they had been used 
to in their former homes ; and it is import- 
ant that we should place before our view, 
in its broad outline, the great difference 
presented between the tribes which had 
wandered forth as conquerors, and those 
which had remained behind adhering to 
their ancient simple customs. 

The German conquerors found in Gaul. 
__>ain, Italy, and England, inhabitants con- 
sisting of Romans and natives mixed. They 
t is true, after Ihey had appro- 
themselves a portion of their 
. in their dwelling-places, but 
generally as an ignoble and degenerate 
race. By the laws of the Franks, the fine 
for killing a Roman or a Gaul-was only 
the half, and in some cases but one fourth, 
of what it was for a free Frank. After- 
wards, notwithstanding their original separ. 
ation and distinctive character, it could not 
well be otherwise but that the Germans by 
degrees became mixed with Ihe natives, and 
that many of the latter, who were superior 
^ the Germans in knowledge, as well as 
in cunning and refinement, speedily obtain- 
ed, under weak kings, distinguished offices, 
and now ruled their former lords. They 
even obtained, as services were paid only 
with land, grants of possession as feudal 
tenures, and became thereby partakers in 
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the feudal righls. Romans and Gauls 
were seen lo rank among the counts, dukes, 
and grand stewards, and thence arose, al- 
tJiough perhaps but slowly, a mixture of 
nations, and accordmgly of manners, lan- 
guages, and forms of ideas. 

The ancient iigorous nature of those 
Germans who came mto warm and luxuri- 
ous countries, became enervated by effemi- 
nacy and sensuality Thus the Vandals 
in Africa, and the Ostro Goths in Italy, in 
the course "of twenty jears after their arri- 
val, had become so much transformed and 
degenerated, that they submitted to enemies 
who previously could scarcely bear their 
powerful glance. The trit>es, however, 
which remained in Germany, continued as 
firm and vigorous as ever ; and if after- 
wards they became by degrees more mild, 
like iheir climate, their forests were never- 
theless cleared so gradually, that the change 
in the people took place without loo rapid, 
and thereby injurious a transition. 

But the greatest change that happened 
to the migrated German branches, was ir 
reference lo iheir ianguage. For, as ir 
ihe conquered countries, the Roman oi 
Latin language was chiefly spoken, and as 
this was al that lime much more cultivated 
than the German, it could not be supplanted 
by the latter ; but there arose a mixture of 
both, whereby they became changed, 
the indigenous language of the country be- 
fore the Roman period, often formed a third 
component of this medley. Consequently 
in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Enj 
land, a language is spoken formed by 
mixture with the Roman, which may pei 
haps fell more gently upon the ear than the 
German, which yet retains much of its 
former roughness from the ancient forest; 
while, however, the former tongue is n( 
ther so energetic, so hearty, and honest, n 
so rich in peculiar words. The German 
language remains ever fresh and florid, 
and is open to continual improvement in 
beauty and richness. It is a language en- 
tirely original, the roots of which ramify 
into the aboriginal foundations of German 
national idiosyncrasy, and draws its nour- 
ishment f«om the rich fountain of life with 
which nature has endowed the nation ; it 
may be compared to the living plant in a 
fruitful jioil, and the labor bestowed upon 
it, is as that of the gardener who watches 
and carefully attends to the development 
of the favorite tree. But the language 



formed by a composition of many others, 
is but the work of man, like the artilioial 
web which the hand of man prepares from 
the plants of the field. It is true this may 
be beautifully and richly worked ; but il is 
then and for all times finished, and possesses 
I further internal power of life and growth. 
The constitution of the conquering Gor- 
an nations necessarily became also es- 
sentially changed. At home, in their 
original condition, the power of royalty in 
peace was but insignificant. The elders 
counts, as the appointed judges in every 
^ u or district, regulated the usual affairs, 
adjudged disputes according to custom, and 
upon more important and general affairs 
th s& m B 



in war. The institutions of peace lost 
much of their force, and as in their incur- 
sive movements they had no country they 
could call their own, their whole confidence 
and attachment were necessarily concen- 
trated in their leader, who led them lo vic- 
tory and pillage, and the forcible posses- 
sion of a new country. He was the safe- 
guard and hope of the nation ; he stood to 
them in lieu of home and father-land, and 
those who stood next to him, aa his suite, 
were the most prosperous. 

To these latter, when conquest was com- 
pleted, he apportioned first their share of 
booty and of land, as in ancient times he 
had given them only their horse, arms, and 
entertainment. But without doubt he look 
to himself the most desirable and consider- 
able share, and particularly the lands of 
the conquered or slaia princes ; his power 
being thus founded by his possessions and 
strong adherents. The Goths, the Bur- 
gundians, and the Longobardi, who came 
as migrating nations, with their wives and 
children, must certainly have exacted from 
the conquered a considerable portion of 
their possessions. The Ostro-Goths In 
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sidered the whole as their property ; and 
in many cases, no doubt, they seized much 
of private property, so thai the chance of 
the Gauls became often much more fa. 
tal, inasmuch as they were more imme- 
diately exposed to the wild and arbitrary 
demands made* But altogether, they still 
found in what the Romans had previously 
possessed as national properly, a sufficiency 
of land ; besides, in those portions of Gaul 
which they took from the Westro-Goths, 
the majority of those land possessions- fell 
to them which the latter, upon the con. 
quest, had appropriated to themselves ; for 
many of ihem were killed in the war, and 
many likewise quitted the country and ad- 
vanced into Spain, Uiat they might not be. 
come slaves to the Franks. The whole 
mass_ of the conquered slate-lands above 
mentioned (according to the Roman ex. 
pression, _^CHj) formed now, after the king 
had received his chief portion, the common 
property of tlie conquerors. It was thence, 
so long as they hold together as an army, 
that their support was furnished; after- 
wards, when they began (o domicile them- 
selves among their new subjects, and, ac- 
cording to the original disposition of Ger- 
man nations, desired to obtain entire pos- 
session, they received this from the mass 
of fiscal lands, as a reward (benefcium) for 
the military services rendered; and for 
which they remained obligated to afford 
further military duty at the command of 
the king, holding, however, possession of 
the land merely as a fief, or loan, (_lehen,) 
during their lives. 

From this commencement was developed 
the entire constitution, afterwards so im- 
portant and influential, and which was 
called the feudal state. In the following 
eenturies it obtained, by degrees, its fuR 
perfection, particularly wlien it extended 
itself backward to the ancient seats of 

• " Neo ollua muttics coram lis audebat," says Greg- 
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the Franks, and the other (German nations 
subjected to them. The exertions to ob- 
tain fiefs, and procure appointment for the 
services connected therewith under the 
sovereign, became increasingly predomi- 
nant, for thereby was attained influence 
and power ; and to gain this many gave 
up their freedom. The feudatories took 
the name of liege subjects {fdeles) and 
people (leudes) of the prince, or vassals, 
(mssi,) whence vasalli is derived. The 
feudal lord was called senior (whence 
seigneurs) or dominus. The name ott- 
trustio (confidential) signified the liege sub- 
ject, leader of a troop, or arimanie of the 
escort or train, in which quality he had to 
take a particular oaih of fidelity, and then 
stood trmle dominica. Those liege sub- 
jects who stood ia close service to the prince 
were called administrators. 

The great vassals could distribute from 
their own land fiefs to other poorer indi- 
viduals, who engaged in their service, and 
thus became after, or arrifire vassals. 
They were obliged, with these their ^&s, 
to follow the heerbann of the prince, while 
the common freeman, who had only an 
allodial, or free inheritance, (in contradis- 
tinction to feudtim,*) was only obliged to 
attend in great national wars, and for 
hich the heerbann, in the ancient Ger- 
lan sense, was proclaimed. Notwith- 
standing which, the feudatories soon began 
look down upon the freeman as upon 
one much their inferior, and to consider 
themselves, on the other hand, as the no- 
bility of the nation — even when they were 
not descended from the original nobility of 
the nation, for Gauls were likewise ena- 
bled to receive fiefs; nay, already, under 
Cloiis these were elevated beyond the 
Franks m honors for they more easily 
yielded obedience than the latter and 
were thus more agreeable to the king 
The law aKo made a distinction prejudi 
cial to the free possessor The liege sub. 
(in Iruste domimca) had a higher 
amount of fine money allowed them , tt 
amounted to three fourths of that of the 
common freeman , and even when the 
liege subject was merely of Roman de- 
scent, the sum was higher than that of the 
free Frank, it being 800 solidis, while 
that of the latter was 200. 

The feods, originally, were not heredi- 

' The woid feudum, howevei 
Geir berore tlie second ceatnir 
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tary ; the lord could withdraw, and invest 
others with them; tut in the course of 
time, and particularly under wealc govern- 
ments, the vassals ifoimd means, in one 
way or the other, to obtain hereditary pos- 
session, and make it nearly independent ; 
the royal power being thus again restrict- 
ed, by those whom it had previously ele- 
vated for its support. The majority of 
vassals were also powerful by their inher- 
ited property; and who would deprive the 
powerful man, or his son, of his feed ? 
Property and feods became mixed, because 
he who inherited the property inherited 
also the feod. 

The power of the kings was, therefore, 
not unlimited, and the ancient freedom not 
annihilated, inasmuch as the nation still 
participated in the decision of important 
national affairs. Regular assemblies were 
still held, and by the Franks at first, in 
March ; afterwards, under Pepin the Lit- 
tle, in May ; whence the names of March 
and May plains. But the greatest differ- 
ence from ancient times was, that tiiese 
assemblies consisted no longer of thi 

J'ority of all the freemen, but chiefly of 
budatories, so that the nobility gave the 

The laws of the German nations of this 
age show that their state was still very 
rude. The punishment of death 
scarcely awarded to any crime except 
treason and infidelity. The German re- 
garded personal liberty so highly, that he 
would not yield to any other the right to 
his life. Murder might be compounded 
for vrith money or goods, and the compen- 
sation obtained by relatives, who, accord- 
,.ing to tlie ancient right of the retribution 
of blood, could have demanded the blood 
of the offender. Accordingly, the injured 
family possessed the right of feud or hos- 
tility against the other, until satisfaction 
was given.' Expiation for the non-exer- 
cised family revenge was, therefore, the 
original signification of the retribution, or 
fine-money. The punishment of death, 
however, would not have withhei'd these 
passionate nations, who instantly grasped 
the sword, and had but little fear of death, 
from the momentary satisfaction of re- 
venge ; the pecuniary penalty was, oa the 
contrary, very high for that period, and 
therefore more felt ; and he who could not 
pay it lost his freedom, and became the 
slave erf the offended party. Many poor 



freemen thus lost their liberty, becaust 
their possessions were esteemed of but lit- 
tle value, as, for instance, an ox by the 
Salic laws was wortli two gold shillings, a 
cow hut one, a stallion six, and a mare 
three ; therefore, an opprobrious word cost 
considerable sum, for he who called ano- 
ther a liar, was obliged to give him six 
shillings, or two oxen ; he who called him 
knave or scoundrel, as much as fifteen 
shillings. The extent of the punishment 
certainly conduced to their frequently ma- 
king arrangements, in order that they 
might not, through the excitement of a 
passionate moment, involve each other in 
deep misfortune. As each went armed, 
,d could always defend himself, the mur- 
r of a man, according to the Allemannic 
w, was only half as heavily punished as 
that of a woman, who was defenceless. 
But theft was more abhorred than murder, 
because a coward may also attack defence- 
less objects. According to the Saxon law, 
he who had stolen a horse was punished 
with death, but every murder, even that 
of a noble, money could buy off. The 
highest fines inflicted were, first, that of a 
Bavarian duke, of 960 shillings, and sec- 
ondly, that of a bishop, of 900 shillings. 
There was no fine fixed for a king, for his 
person was considered sacred and unas- 
sailable. With the Franks, the fine- 
money of the royal Antnislio, if he was a 
Frank, was equal to that of a count, 609 
siiillings ; of the freeman 300, and the 
Litus 100. For the Romans it was fixed 
at half these amounts, in the same pro- 
portion : so that the Romanus crmviva regis 
paid 300 shillings, the Romamts possessor 
100, but the Romanus tributarius, instead 
of 50, paid only 45. Among the other 
nations, according to their laws, there 
were many variations. Every corporeal 
wound was very precisely fixed by a mo- 
ney rate ; the mutilation of the hand, for 
instance, cost 100 shillings, of a thumb 
45 ; the nose the same, the fore fmgcr 85, 
and any of the others 15 shillings. 

Judgment was held under the open firm- 
ament, in an enclosed place, called Mal- 
lum, (Malsmtte, or Ma,lberg,) and before 
an elevated shield. The judges chosen 
under the presidency of the count were, in 
all cases, for freemen also freemen them- 
selves, and called in JHdieial language 
Rachimburgi, or boni homines. These were 
' by counts, usually to the num- 
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ber of seven. In cases where the Rachim- 
burgi could not find judgment, the so-called 
Sagiba.rones, who were appointed as special 
counsellors or magistrates, stepped in to 
decide. The regular tribunal which met 
at certain fixed periods, was called mallum 
legitimum. It was attended by the entire 
population, and the whole community gave 
Us decision, and not the judges, (Rachim- 
burgi,) who merely found the judgment. 
In the especial or summoned tribunals, 
however, at which only few assisted besides 
the counts and judges, the latter decided at 
once ; the others present did not act as a 
community, but only attended as audience, 
and as such had nothing to say. 

To arnve at the guilt or innocence of 
an accused person appeared to the Ger- 
mans, with their acute fneling for the sa- 
credness of ju&tice to be one of the most 
indispensable duties When, therefore, 
the truth was not to be obtained by means 
of witnesses, thej sought higher aid, by 
having recourse to theso-calied jadgments 
of God. The innocence of the accused 
party seemed confirmed if they remained 
unharmed upon being exposed to the dan 
gers which, in the ordinary course of 
things, are injurious; if, ior instance 
upon exposing the hand or foot to boiling 
water or a glowing iron, it remained un 
marked, or if in single combat 1 e con 
quered his opponent. They bad confi 
dence that God would not allow innocence 
to fall, and no doubt in the single combat 
at least, tho consciousness of innocence 
would frequently give the victory , 

Their chief pleasures were still the 
chase and war. The former they loved 
so much, and so highly prized all that 
pertained to it, tliat the Allemanni esli 
mated a stolen lime hound at twelve shil 
lings, while a horse could be compensated 
at six, and a cow at only one shiU ng A 
n trained hawk was valued at three 
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ness of moral dignity begins to awaken 
before the power of self-government is 
present to subdue the active impulses of 
passion. 

The Goths, Burgundians, Longobardi- 
ans, and Franks, had, as has been related, 
much earlier adopted Christianity ; in 
Germany proper it made its appearance a 
couple of centuries later. For although 
the Vllemanni, Thuringians, and Bavari- 
ans were subject to the Franks, the latter 
did not give themselves much trouble to 
disseminate the holy doctrines among 
them ; although, by such a boon, they 
might have given them a compensation for 
tho loss of liberty. It appeared, indeed, 
as if they, who had adopted Christianity 
in need and in the tumult of battle, sought 
and desired only to promulgate it with the 
sword. On the other hand, the apostles 
who planted these mild doctrines among 
the German forests, came from distant 
countries — from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, The Angli and Saxons, who had 
landed there as heathens, were slowly con- 
verted to Christianity, not by force, but by 
instruction and conviction. And it, there- 
fore, struck so deep a root in their minda, 
that speedily a multitude of inspired and 
Christian men travelled from those coun. 
tries as teachers of the heathens. They 
had not to expect either rich abbeys or 
much honor and reward among them, but, 
on the contrary, ridicule, contempt, want, 
and tlie most extreme danger. : 

Such men were the holy Columbaa 
and Gallus, in the sixth century ; Kili- 
an Emmeran, Rupertus, and Willibrod, 
in the seventh and eighth centuries;' 
and, at last, the Englishman Winefred, 
who afterwards received the honorable 
name of Bonifacius, (the Beneficent,) He 
labored from the year 719 to 755 with in- 
exhaustible courage for Christianity. In 
Franeonia, Thur' g'a o tl e Rhine, and 
ong the &a o s a d Fr esi, his zeal 
pi nled the d ne doc r nes and while he 
reduced and establ shed the Christian 
rship, so huna z ng to the manners, he 
llected the commun t es nto villages, 
d this laid a foundat on fo towns. For 
h strengthemng of tl e ew faith, he 
f ed bishopr cs here ani here, or regu- 
1 ed those already ex st ng as in Salz- 
b r^, Passau Fre s ngen Ratisbonne, 
Vurtzburg, Eichstadt, and Erfurt; the 
' ' ' abbey Fulda was founded bv 
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his follower Slurm, and al Ohrdruf he 
planted a school for future teachers, who, 
according to the rule of their institution, 
not only zealously propagated Christianity, 
but also the arts of agriculture and horti- 
cullure. 

In addition to all, this, he did not hesi- 
tate, although at great personal danger, to 
contend against the rude disposition of the 
people with the force of his faith. He 
overturned their altars, and out down their 
sacred trees, beneath which they sacrificed 
to their gods. One among these, at Geiss- 
mar in Hessia, was particularly celebra- 
ted ; but Boniface himself seized the ase 
and helped to hew it down. The sur- 
rounding heathens firmly believed that the 
god who dwelt in the tree would speedily 
come forth with fire, and consume the cul- 
prit and all his companions. But the tree 
fell without the fire coming, and with it 
dropped their former confidence in their god. 

But Boniface complained even more of 
the bad Christian priests themselves, whom 
he found among the Franks, than of the 
savageness of the heathens. They lived 
in all kinds of vice, and made no con- 
science of sacrificing to the false gods, as 
well as to baptize howsoever was require 
from them for the money offered for so 
doing. And even the best among them 
took as much delight in arms and the 
chase as in the duties of their spiritual 
ofiice. " Religion has now been prostra- 
ted full sixty or seventy years," says he in 
an epistle to Pope Zaeharias ; " and the 
Franks for more than eighty years have 
bad neither an assembly in council of the 
church nor an archbishop. The bishop- 
rics are in the hands chiefly of greedy 
laymen or criminal churchmen, who per- 
ceive profit in nothing but temporalities." 
Hence one of his chief cares was, that 
councils should be held by the Franeonian 
clergy to restore good morals and the 
ancient church discipline, and that the 
clergy should participate in the assemblies 
of the March plains, (Martii Campi,) that 
the weal of the Church might also be 
there taken into consideration ; and to- 
wards this he accomplished much, for 
which he made himself greatly distin- 



In the year 746, Boniface was made 
archbishop of Mentz, and as such he stood 
U the head of the East. Franeonian clergy, 
which he accustomed to unconditional obe- 



dience towards the Roman bishop, who now 
as pope stood uneonlestedly at the head of 
the western church. Boniface, however, 
would not remain inactive and pass his later 
years in quiet, for the conversion of the 
heathens was now, as formerly, still the la* 
bor and aim of his life ; and at last his zeal 
was rewarded with the martyr's fate. Upon 
his return to the Friesi, in order solemnly 
to consecrate some newly-baptized Chris- 
tians, he was fallen upon by a troop of bar- 
barians, who expected to gain booty from 
him. His servants seized their arms to 
repel the attack ; he, however, forbade them 
to shed blood, and was therefore at once 
murdered with all his companions by the 
furious band. 

The religious foundations, churches, and 
cloisters which Boniface and others built in 
Giermany, became not only the sparks 
whence the light of religion and intellectu- 
al cultivation proceeded, but many of them 
formed also the nucleus of new towns and 
villages which, by degrees, arose around 
them. Not only the bondsmen built their 
huts close to them, but others also sought the 
protection of their walls, and merchants and 
traders proceeded thither in the hopes of 
■maki.;g profit from the multitude of stran- 
gers who flocked there for the sake of wor- 
ship. The name of the festival, Kirchmesse 
or Churchwake, derived thence its origin. 

The kingdom of the Franks was divided 
into two great portion', Neuslria and Aus- 
trasia,OTihe Western and Eastern kingdoms; 
and the former was again frequently divided 
into several parts. In the Western king- 
dom, the Roman manners and language 
maintained the superiority ; but in the East 
those of the Germans were predominant. 
Both nations were frequently at war and 
discontented with each other. 

In the year 613, Clothaire II. once again 
united the two divisions of the kingdom, but 
soon afterwards resigned that of Austrasia 
into the hands of his son Dagobert, who, on 
the death of his father, in the year 629, 
again combined the whole together. Under 
these two governments, which may be in- 
cluded in the series as the most happy, the 
kingdom became strengthened, and the in- 
ternal relations, by the exertions of Arnolph, 
bishop of Metz, and the great chamberlain 
or prime minister, Pepin of Landen, (grand- 
father of Pepin of Heristal,) were greatly 
improved, and rendered more perfect and 
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The judicial system now assumed more 
of t!ie Christian character ; for, according 
to the original pagan law, every act of mur. 
der, with the exception of that committed 
against the king, could be compounded for 
with money and land, whereas now it was 
decreed that each premedila.led murder 
should be punished with death. The clei^y 
likewise were placed upon a more elevated 
and distinct footing, and which, indeed, was 
extremely necessary and desirable, so that 
Christianity might not again sink and fall 
into neglect. In order that bishops should, 
as far as possible, consist of the most worthy 
men, the ecclesiastics received, with the co- 
operation of the people, the right of eleclioo, 
{clerus cum populo.) The jurisdiction of 
the clergy was likewise, at the great synod 
of Paris in 614, established upon a more 
firm and secure basis; and at the grand 
conferences its influence became more im- 
portant, inasmuch as they appeared there 
almost alone with the great vassals or high- 
er ofiicers of the crown. The ancient as- 
semblies of the people had, under Clovis, 
entirely ceased to exist. 

Dagobert resided chiefly in Paris. We 
find that under him continual wars were 
carried on between the Franks and Slavi, 
which produced against them a friendly 
league between the Franks and Saxons. 
Dagobert released the Saxons from their 
tribute of five hundred cows. 

Afier the death of Dagobert, in 637, the 
decline of the Merovingian dynasty com. 
menced anew, and we find seven kings 
ruled like puppets by guardians, acting as 
prime ministers or mayors of the palace, 
thus producing the complete fall of the race. 
These mayors got the entire sway of the 
kingdom. Originally, the major-domus 
was only steward ; he stood at the head of 
the royal house and of the royal people, 
(leudes,) and was leader of the feudal 
retinue in war, next to the king. Tlie 
heerbann of freemen was not under him. 
But when the retinue obtained, by degrees, 
the precedence, and became properly the 
slate, the heerbann fell info disuse, and the 
independent freemen becoming reduced in 
number, the grand steward then rose to be 
sffectually the first officer of tiie kingdom, 
and under weak kings was their ruler. 
When a war was to be conducted, the 
grand steward placed himself at the head of 
(he troops, and showed himself prepared for 
warlike feats ; in peace also, he exercised 



privilege of mercy, disposed of offices, dig. 
tributed vacant sinecures, and left to the 
king merely the honor of his name and that 
of the crown, and tlie indulgence of his 
sensuality in the inner apartments of the 
palace. It was only at the March assem. 
bly that the king appeared personalty 
amidst his people. There he sal publicly 
upon the seat of his ancestors, greeted his 
nobles, and was saluted in return by them; 
he received the presents brought by the na- 
tion, and handed them over to the grand 
chamberlain or steward standing beside the 
throne, distributing, according to his recom- 
mendation, the vacant places, and confirm- 
ing those he had already disposed of. He 
■•nezj mounted his chariot, which, according 
to ancient custom, was drawn by four oxen, 
drove to his palace, and remained there 
until the following March assembly. 

Such was the condition of the great 
conqueror Clevis's descendants, before two 
hundred years had passed since his death. 
About the year 700, the grand steward 
over the whole kingdom of the Franks, 
Neustria as well as Austrasia, was Pepin 
of Heristal, (near LiSge ;) a very careful 
and prudent man, who restored order and 
justice, held the old March assemblies re- 
gularly, and won so much the love and 
confidence of the people, by restoring in 
this manner their rights against the en- 
croachments of the hordes, that he was 
enabled to make the office hereditary to his 
family. His son, Charles Martel, who 
was grand steward after him, saved the 
whole of Christianity at this moment from 
a great impending danger. 

A savage horde had arrived from the 
south, and had in a short lime traversed 
extensive tracts with fire and sword, and 
subjected all to their dominion. No nation 
could set limits to them, their arm was 
irresisfible, and struck their opponents like 
lightning. These strangers were the Arabs ; 
they came from Asia, and they derived their 
great power from tlie new faith. For he 
whom they called their prophet, Mahomet, 
had announced to them much from the 
doctrines of Moses and of our Saviour; 
besides which he promised to this people, 
who were addicted to sensual pleasures 
beyond every thing, great rewards and an 
ever-during bliss in Paradise, if they 
fought zealously for their new faith, and 
extended it over all countries. Mahomet 
lived about the year 623. They had now 
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rapidly conquered several lands in Asia 
and Africa, and in less than a hundred 
years after (he death of Mahomet, in the 
year 711, they had already crossed the 
Straits of Gibrakar to Spain. Rodoric, 
king of the West Goths, who ruled in 
Spain, opposed them near Xeres de la 
Frontera ; he strove for his crown, for (he 
freedom and religion of the West Golhs ; 
long and severe was the battle. Roderio 
fought heroically, until a treacherous count, 
who called the Arabs across the straits, 
passed over to the enemy. The king then 
fell, and with him the flower of bis army. 
The kingdom of the West Gothe was sub- 
jected to the Arabs, and they soon ruled 
from the sea to the Pyrenees, so that only 
a very small spot to the northwest of 
Spain, in the mountains of Gallicia, re- 
mained a free possession in the iiands of 
the Goths, 

After the Arabs had conquered Spato, 
they cast their eyes upon France, and, 
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nd Greek fire, which the inhabi- 
sd against the ships of their enemy. 
But in France ihey were opposed by the 
powerful hero Charles Marte!, Ihe son of 
Pepin ; he was called Martel or the ham- 
mer, because by his bravery he struck his 
enemies down, as it were, like a hammer. 
With his Franks he crossed the river Loire 
to meet the enemy, and came upon them 
between the cities of Tours and Poitiers, 
where a wide plain spread itself out. The 
battle here look place on a Saturday in 
October, in the year 732. Close and im- 
passable, and covered with an advanced 
wall of shields, the Pranks stood immovea- 
ble, and endured their first violent attack, 
for this was always the most furious. The 
Franks, however, iJien suddenly broke 
forth, precipitated themselves upon the 
Arabs, repulsed them, and it is said that 



more than 300,000 fell, together with their 
general, Abderachman, slaughtered by the 
swords of the Franks. Those who re- 
mained fled towards southern France, 
whence Charles soon drove them forth, and 
placed forever a boundary against them on 
this side, Charles, who, for this deed, was 
highly honored throughout all countries, 
died in (he year 741. 

His son was called Pepia the Little, oi 
the Short ; he was also grand steward until 
752, and ruled the kingdom according tt 
his pleasure, hut with wisdom and justice, 
while king Childeric III. sat in his palace 
like a shadow, and took not the least care 
of his government. When Pepin saw the 
disposition of the Franks favorable to him, 
he caused an assembly of them to take 
place in the year 751, when it was de, 
termined to send an embassy to Rome, with 
this question ; " Is he justly called king 
who has the royal power in his hands, or 
he who merely bears the name ?" To which 
pope Zacharias replied, " He must also be 
alledking, who possesses the royal power." 
The holy Boniface had accustomed the 
Franks, in certain cases of conscience, lo 
apply to the pope for advice as their spiritu- 
1 fether, and the papal reply is to be 
egarded as counsel and opinion, as an 
nswer to such a question, but not as a 
deposal of king Childeric, by virtue of the 
power existing in the pope. Upon this, 
he Franks assembled again at Soissons, 
nd took the crown from Childeric, the last 
f the Merovingians, cut off his long hair, 
he mark of honor with the Prankish kings, 
and had him removed to a cloister, there to 
end his days ; while Pepin, the son of 
Charles Martel, and grandson of Pepin of 
Herislal, was in the year 752 solemnly 
anointed and crowned king of the Franks 
by the archbishop Boniface, 26C years after 
Clovis the Merovingian had, by his victory 
over Syagrius, upon this same field of 
Soissons, first founded the kingdom. 

Pepin by his courage and wisdom aug. 
mented the power of his nation. At this 
time, in 753, pope Stephen crossed the 
Alps (he being the first pope who since 
the foundation of the church had under- 
taken this journey) to demand the assist- 
ance of Pepin against the Longobardian 
king Aistulph, who had conquered Raven, 
na, and demanded tribute and Gubmissiot; 
from the pope. Pepin promised him aid, 
and retained him through the winter at his 
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iMurt in Mlinster. Here the pope repeated 
the anointment of the king, as already per- 
formed by the holy Boniface, anointing 
also his two sons, Carloman and Charles, 
(after he had liimself lifted the latter, then 
twelve years old, from the font,} and then 
presented to the Franks these members of 
the newly-created dynasty as alone legiti- 
mate In the sprin" of the year 754 the 
k ng ad a d aga I aly defeated Ai 
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Pepin died in 768, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and the Franks mourned 
his death as much as if he had sprung 
from the ancient royal race. In stature 
he was short, but very strong. It is rela- 
ted of him, that once, upon the occasion of 
a combat of wild b3asls, some one jested 
about his size, upon which he stepped into 
the arena, drew his sword, and with one 
blow struck off the head of a lion : "I am 
not tall," said he, " but my arm is strong !" 

His sons, Charles and Carloman, were 
elected kings by the nation of the Franks, 
in a solemn assembly, and regularly di- 
vided the kingdom between them. 



THIRD PERIOD. 



! CAKLOVIMGIANS FflOM CHARLEMAGNE 1 



The events of the reign of Chwlemagne called forth 
the ene^y of the historicai writers : 

1. The annala and chtoiiiclfe, of which mention 

been made previously, became augmented, and proved 
for this period more and more important ; while ©dnca- 
tion, BO much promoted by Charlemagne, is therein 
dismayed, both in [lie language and treatment of Uie 

3. In reference to Ihe history of Chaclemagne, the 
woriiB of Einfaaid or Etdnhard will always lemajn the 
— it important, being wtiUea hy a ' ~ 



"Aiualea," fiDm 741-8SD, treat mote particularly u.. 
this period than the continuation of the "^Antial Lauris- 
sensee,"befiire mentioned. The " VitaCarolilHagm," 
after giving a brief account of the warn of Ch^emagne, 
descnbes especially every other particular connected 
with hia life and its events ; and must be read by all 
witli pleasure. In addition to this we posGess also tiis 

3. Theganua, bishop of Treves, who died in 848, 
wrote the hfe of Louis the Fions,— '' De Gestia Ludoviei 
Pii"— certainly not very impartially, and rather too 
tirtefiy, yet wntleu with sincerity and enact informa- 

4. Tlie " Tita Hlodovici Pii anetore anonymo," is 
much more comptete, written by a member ot the em- 
peror's housebold ; llus is rich in facts, and m expressed 

at is the poericaJ representation of 



aoonlemporary,' „ , 

** in baunem Hludovici Ceesaris." 

e. Nithardi gnuulson of the emperor, who died in 
858, desolibea moot completely Uie dispates among the 
■onsuf LaiiiB,inhiB"lVLinl9dBdiB98nsionibii3 lilio- 
rum Lndovici Pii :" lie ihowi hiinself to be decidedly 
rathe Bide of Oiailes the BaU. 

7. The"VilaSti-Anflkttrii,"lvHirabert,Arehbi8hop 
of Hamburg, written imder Louis tiis Gennitn, treats 
more enedally upcoi Uie North Gennan telBtions. 

S. &iliHid'B and ItodolphnB^ "Amials of Fulda," 
and thdr contutDBton, are, afler llio conclueion of 
lanhard, very important ht Gieniian bistoiv. In his 
w<^, Bnoatphus ^ves a very ititeteeling description 
aftheSaiouB; he is the only writer who was acquaint- 



ed with the w 
Gtnaaaia hi 
With respect 



ings of Tacitus, and from the .ttlei'i 



has quoted eeveral ch^leiB liferally. 

*- "- ■- ■ ty oSthe FranBsb 

' 1[bo called ftnm tha 



Abbey St. Bertinbei Gent) of W2, a: 

mation. The last moiety waB peihoiiB wnueu ujr ui 

celeltrated Arcbbisbtm Bincmai of Kheims. 

B. A moidi of St. GalleD, Monaclraa Sangallenais, bt 
descrajed in two botfts, " de Gestis Car. Magni," tl 

IT in Rpeoni;ar''~~''~- - 

recelyed andii 



ue uen» var. inagm^" tne 
cnliar fadiion, Hccoiding to 



life of Uie ei 



I. Abbo,amo 

» of Paris t™ 

hed theevtmlHofthat periodin apoem, "deBellis 
■ly animated style. 

id Toeta Saio, (son,) has tendered 

nto verse what Einhard's Annals relate of the ,em- 
leior, and lias partly succeeded in his wort, although 



I^iacis," in a 



, — Jul rarely, be used es a reference. 

la. The Chronicles of the Abbot Kegino, who die 
1 915, and which eitend to Ihe year SOT, are very in 



likewise the letters and wo^ of Alcuin, as also the 
letters of Gervatus Lnnns, Eginhard's Irieitd, aiid 
Hincmai, ArchtiiBliap of Bheims. 

14. Finally, it ii qoile certain that the " Capitnlaria 
RegiuQ Francoiam,'' the laws of the reabn, and gen- 
eisl decrees of the kings, form a principal source of 
reference for our history. They were collected by 
Baluziiis, and have been recently puhlislied by Peril, 
in the thinl volimie of the "Monumenta." 



CHAPTER V. 

766—814. 

Charlemagne, 76B-8l^-The state in which Chatie- 
magne found the Empire— The East-Roman ot 
Grecian Empite—England— The KorUi of Eutop*- 
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CHARLEMAGNE— STATE OF THE EMPIRE. 

— Italj~AnBiiia and Hun- stream because it flows Dot like the mead, 
owy broolt, but drags forth even stones and 
trees, bearing them onward wilh it in its 
course ? It is fruo it tears furth by the 
roots the decayed and rotten stems, but 
thereby the light of heaven is opened to 
cheer the progress of the more youag and 
tender plants. 

Let this, however, by no means he con- 
lered as an apology for the violence of 
tyrannical rulers, whose actions flow from 
an impure source. Man is a free agent, 
and presents himself as the ready instru- 
ment of Providence in its great plans. The 
manner in which he executes his office de- 
pends upon himself, and either justifies or 
condemns him. It ia not the great deeds 
he has performed, nor the thousands who 
have bled in battle, while others in the in- 
toxication of victory have profanely wor- 
shipped him, that decide upon his merits or 
demerits, but it is the object by which he 
was governed, and the purpose for which 
he accomplished his extraordinary plans : 
whether he has been guided by great 
thoughts towards a worthy and noble end, 
or only by his own pride, his ambition, and 
vanity, or, to speak figuratively, whether 
in the mirror of his life the infinite crea- 
tion and its worlds, or only his own proud 
image be reflected. This may be observed 
from many signs, but it is especially to be 
recognised therein, viz., when he has re- 
vered the dignity of humanity as a sacred 
object, e se g 

or ackn g g g m 

he has n ns 

his purp 



It has been the fate of Charlemagne, as 
well as of the majority of extraordinary 
historical characters, to be subjected to the 
ordeal of a very different, and frequently 
a very opposite criticism. By many he 
has been classed with the noblest heroes 
and sages of the human race, by some, 
however, he has been rejected as a blood- 
thirsty tyrant, whose whole object and de- 
sire was war and destruction. It is true 
that he led his armies from one end of his 
extensive empire to the other in constant 
warlike expeditions, and subjected many 
nations by force of arms to bia dominion, 
thus giving Europe an entirely different 
form. The question therefore to be solved 
is, whether history shall bless or curse him 
for these extraordinary deeds. 

A false judgment must necessarily be 
passed upon great men and the great events 
of nations, by those who cannot transport 
themselves from iheirown times back into 
those whereof Ihe picture is to be drawn. 
In periods when society is in a ferment, 
and barbarism and civilization are in con- 
test with each other; when from the ex- 
isting component parts something new and 
great is to germinate, towards which the 
tranquil course of things, as handed down, 
will not suffice — Providence sends forth 
mighty individuals, who are destined to 
lead a whole age many steps onward in its 
development, and according to the object 
which they are to accomplish, it furnishes 
them with adequate vigor of intellect and 
strength of will. But because such chosen 
spirits do not follow the beaten track, and 
because, perhaps, while their eye is fixed 
upon the distant mountain summit, many 
a flower it, crushed beneath their feet, ant' 
they in the impatient struggle, which ir 
the short space of the lile of one mail is U 
determine. the plan of the course of ceiitu. 
ries, wound unconsciously, many a sacrec 
right; the easy, indolent spirit of the lover 
or repose, therefore, to which the sanctity 
of rights forms the foundation-stone of life, 
is loud in execration against the vessel in 
which was compressed such gigantic, 
mighty powers, and the judgment thence 
pronounced is frequently severe and un- 
•ust- But who shall censure the mountain 
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the history of the world a riddle. For it is 
scarcely to be conceived how the mere 
shadow of an ancient, great, and splendid 
state, or as it were the gaudily- decorated 
corpse of antiquity, as that empire hag 
been happily called, should have preserved 
itself so long without internal life. The 
change of rulers and the inconstancy of all 
conditions were so great, that for an em- 
peror of Constantinople no title was more 
flattering than being styled, " The imperi- 
al son of a father born in the purple robe," 
(porphyrogenitus porphyrogeniti.) For the 
throne came by turns to men who had 
been born among the dregs of society, and 
who owed their elevation to some crime. 
To Charlemagne this distant and extensive, 
hut wealthy empire, could not be immedi- 
ately either an object of dread or ambition. 
He maintained friendship with the Greek 
emperors, and they mutually honored each 
other with embassies afid presents, for it 
was desirable to the Greeks to be upon 
good terms with him. " Retain the Frank 
for thy friend, but prevent him from being 
thy neighbor," was an established proverb 
among the Greeks. 

2. England, at the commencement of 
Charlemagne's reign, was still divided 
among several Anglo-Saxon kings, and 
formed a secluded world of its own, with 
out possessing any influence upon the na 
tiona of the continent. Charlemagne s 
name, however, was speedily known and 
highly esteemed. One of his most conli 
dential friends, Alcuin, was an English 
man, and by his means he often caused 
the princes there to be written lo, and per- 
suaded them to be united and repel the at- 
tacks of the valiant Danes. Even the 
Thanes, or petty kings of Scotland, called 
him no otherwise than their lord. 

3. The north of Europe was still but lit- 
tie known. It is true it was the cradle of 
valiant men, who knew how to wield the 
iron of their soil with a powerful arm, and 
who after the reign of Charlemagne, by 
(heir maritime expeditions gained them- 
selves a terrific name upon all the coasts 
of Europe. They were yet, however, with- 
out importance to the Frankish empire. 
NevertJiel ess, with his comprehensive mind, 
Charlemagne perceived the dangiT which 
threatened from them. It is related that 
being once at a seaport, (it is said at Nar- 
bonne,) some ships approached the coast, 
but their crews were not known. Charle- 1 



magne's quick eye detected them to be 
Norman pirates by their shape and rapid 
motions. They hastily retired when they 
heard that the great emperor was there. 
After they had disappeared he turned sor- 
rowfully from the window, shed tears, and 
at last said to those around him, "You 
would fain know, my friends, why 1 wept ? 
Not from fear, no ! but it vexes me that, 
during my life, they have ventured to this 
shore, and with grief do I foresee, alas ! 
the mischief they will bring to my succes- 

4. The Spanish Peninsula was subject- 
ed to the Arabians with the exception of 
some Westro-Golhic places among the 
mountains, but their religious zeal had al- 
ready cooled, and their power was tamed 
by internal dissensions. Charlemagne's 
grandfather had deterred them from the 
conquest of Europe, and they thought only 
ofmaintainingtheirown existence in Spain. 
But Charlemagne could not behold with 
mdifference the enem es of thi" Christian 
name as his neighbors 

5 Italy was divided into three d)mi 
nions the Longobardian in Upper and a 
port on of Lower Italy the Grecian in 
Lower Italy an ! S oily , and thp Roman 

Middle Italj Rome was m a mixed 

te for the power was divided between 
the pope the senate, and the people but 
the pope da ly acquired mjre importance 
The superior protective dom n on of the 
e ty had passed from the Greek emperors 
to the kings of the Franks for Pope Ste 
phen m the name of the Roman senate and 
people, had, in the year 754, conveyed the 
dignity of a Roman patrician to King Pepin 
and his sons. Between the Romans and 
the Longobards there arose a bitter hatred 
and implacable enmity, which were the 
immediate cause of Charlemagne interfer- 
the affairs of Italy. He had, indeed, 
endeavored to remove the ancient jealousy 
which prevailed between the Franks and 
the Longobards by marrying the daughter 
of King Desiderius, but upon this occasion 
Pope Stephen wrote to him thus : " What 
madness in the most excellent son of a great 
king to su!ly his noble Frankish race by 
an alliance with that most faithless and most 
fulsome nation, the Longobardi, who should 
not be named among the multitude of na- 
tions, and from whom doubtlessly the race 
of lepers had their origin. What com- 
munity of feeling has light with darkness, 
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or a believer with an unbeliever?" The 
Longobards richly returned this hatred of 
the Romans ; one of their bishops says of 
them: "Under the name of a Roman we 
comprehend all that is mean, cowardly, 
avaricious, and lying, nay, even all vices 
combined." Charlemagne's union with 
the royal house of the Longobards was not 
durable, for two years afterwards he sent 
back the daughter of King Desiderius: 
whether it arose from the ill-will of the 
pope to this marriage, or whether other un- 
known reasons urged him, we cannot say, 
but we shall speedily see that greater causes 
arose for the enmity between them. 

6. To the southeast of Charles's posses- 
sions in Austria and Hungary, dwelt the 
Avari, a Mongolian nationfrom Asia, which 
had long warred with and plundered the 
provinces of the eastern empire, but now 
quietly but anxiously guarded the treasures 
amassed during two centuries. These lay 
heaped up in nine particular places, sur. 
rounded by walls and ditches, and which 
were called circles, appearing to invite, as 
it were, every one to retake them from 
their possessors, who themselves did not 
know how to enjoy them. 

7. The remaining portion of the eastern 
German borders was occupied by the dif- 
ferent branches of the Slavonians and Van- 
dais, rude nations of a less noble, natural 
disposition than the Germans. In Ger- 
many they possessed Holstein, Mecklen- 
burg, Brandenburg, Pomerania, a portion 
of Saxony, the Lausitz, Silesia, Bohemia, 
and Moravia. In Holstein were the Wag- 
rians ; in Mecklenburg, the Obotriti ; in a 
portion of Brandenburg, the Wilzen ; in 
another part the Hevellers and Ukerns ; 
the Pomeranians in the province which 
has received their name — collective branch- 
es of the Vandals. In the district of Meis- 
sen, the Solavonian Sorbi ; in Lausitz, the 
Lausitzers ; in Bohemia, the Ezcohi 
the Moravians in Moravia. 

8. In Germany itself Charlemagne found 
greater tranquillity. The Septs, who had 
been subjected to the Franks, the Alle- 
mannj, Bavarians, and Thuringians, had 
by degrees accustomed themselves to the 
foreign dominion, which was not only noi 
oppressive, but had even left them their 
manners, laws, and peculiar customs. But 
with the esceplion of the Bavarians, they 
were no longer ruled according to ancient 
custom by their own dukes, but according 



the Prankish institutions, by counts with- 
it hereditary power in distinct districts. 
Thence they wanted a central point of 
union, and the ancient love of independence 
survived most firmly among the Bavarians 
' . The bishops in all these provinces 
very much attached to the Carlovin- 
gian dynasty. 

" I the borders of his empire, in the 
north of Germany, dwelt neighbors who 
offered the first object for the trial of his 
itrength, namely, the Sasons, unconquered 
and i'ree, fixed in their boundaries from the 
German Ocean to Thuringia, and from 
the Elbe to the vicinity of the Rhine. 
While among the Franks, the old German 
institutions had been much altered, and the 
in the Gefolge or suite of the king, 
med the order of nobility, and oc- 
cupied the place of the freemen, the Sax- 
ons still lived in the ancient manners of 
their ancestors, without a common chieftain, 
each Gau or district under its own head, 
and only during war, under a self-elected 
leader. It was a community of freemen 
free dwellings. The interior of their 
country was defended by forests and mo- 
rasses, and strong places for the defence of 
the boundaries were erected on the Lippe, 
Ruhr, Weser, Dimel, and Elbe. In their 
groves of a, thousand years' growth, they 
still sacrificed to the gods of their fathers, 
while the other German tribes had all 
adopted Christianity; nay, they were even 
accused of still celebrating human sacri- 
fices. The Franks considered themselves 
so superior to them by reason of their Chris- 
tianity, as well as the general superiority 
of their cultivation that theirhislonans can 
scarcely deprecate sufficientlj the rude 
ness and wildness of the Satons But they 
were not so much dangerous as burden 
some neighbors of the franks because ac 
cording to the ancient Germin practice 
they did not wish lo make conquests but 
merely roved in predatory incursions into 
neighboring countries But a well guard 
ed frontier would ha\e been a sufficient 
protection against them as well as against 
the Sclavonians and Avari and we see 
from this sketched description that Charles 
might have remamed, like the Merovin- 
gians, in quiet possession of hi'J mheritance 
without conducting such great external 
wars. The Frankish empire extended in 
self-sufficient strength, from the Pyrenees 
to the Lower Rhine, and from the F-ng- 
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lish Channel to the Ens, in Austria, and 
had nothing to fear irom any of its neigh- 
But a mind satisfied with mere tranquil 
possession was not accorded to Charles ; 
its internal power was used to vent itself 
in new forms, for this was the law ii- iplant- 
ed in his nature. The condition of the 
world demanded great creative powers, in 
oi-der not to remain for centuries longer 
waste and confused. We dare not cen- 
sure Charles because he followed this im- 
pulse of his nature, but the way in which 
he followed it and modelled his new crea- 
tion, gives the measure of judgment against 
him. Were high and noble thoughts his 
guide, and was his own genius great, or 
was it petty, and directed to vain things ? 
Upon that the history of his life must de- 

After Charles (who ascended the throne 
in his twenty-sixth year) and his brother 
Carloman iiad reigned together some years, 
the latter dn.d in 771 The nobles of Car- 
loman's pof^essions desired his brother for 
their king also, and cast out the two sons 
oi Carloman from succession to the throne, 
with whom the widow fled, and took refuge 
at the court of Desiderius, king of the 
Longobardi Thus was Charles sole ruler 
of the Franks Upon this he assembled 
at Worms an imperial diet in 772, where 
he represented to the assembly the repeat- 
ed offences of the Saxons and the merit of 
their conversion to Christiaaity ; upon 
which the nation declared war against the 
Saxons — (he first and longest war that 
Charles was engaged in — for it continued 
with several interruptions to the year 803, 
consequently for thirty-two years. During 
this time Charles frequently conquered the 
Saxons in open field, and forced them to 
conclude peace, but when he again quitted 
their country, and was obliged to withdraw 
to the farther end of his empire, ihey broke 
the peace, rebelled against the obnoxious 
dominion, chased away the Prankish gar- 
risons, and made incursions into the coun- 
try of the Franks, until Charles again ap- 
peared and forced them anew to submis- 

The first irruption made in their coun- 
try, in the year 772, was successful and 
short. He proceeded from Worms, through 
Hessia to the Weser and the Dimel, He 
conquered the burg of Eresberg (the pre- 
sent Statberg, in the bishopric of Pader- 



bom,) the Saxon place of retreat not far 
from the Weser, in a rude neighborhood, 
and upon a precipitous height ; and de- 
stroyed the celebrated Irminsul, (or statue 
of Irmin,) an object regarded with the 
most sacred veneration by the Saxons, but 
of which we do not precisely know whether 
it was an image of a god, or perhaps a 
monument of Arminius, thus revered with 
divine honors. The Saxons concluded 
peace upon the banks of the Weser, and 
gave twelve chiefs as hostages. 

Charles was rejoiced athaving so speed- 
ily concluded an advantageous peace, for 
already other affairs called him into Italy. 
Desiderius, who by the reception of the 
widow of Carloman had already shown 
himself as an enemy, required of the new 
pope, Adrian, that he should anoint the 
sons of Carloman as kings of the Franks ; 
and upon Adrian's refusal, he threatened 
him with war. The pope demanded aid 
from Charles, who at once advanced, cross- 
ed the Alps, marched round the passes, of 
which the Longobardi had taken posses- 
sion, and encamped before Pavia in the 
year 774. Desiderius purposed defending 
his metropolis until sickness and want 
should force the Franks to retire. But 
Charles was not of a disposition to be so 
soon fatigued ; he let his army lie six 
months before Pavia, went himself to the 
Easter festival at Rome, which he for the 
first time witnessed, and there confirmed 
the deed of gift made by his father. He 
then returned to Pavia, which soon yielded 
to him, received Desiderius as a prisoner, 
and sent him, after shaving his head for 
the cowl, to the monastery at Corvey in 
France, where, after a short time, he died. 
Charles now called himself king of the - 
Lombards, and caused himself to be crown- 
ed at Monza. 

As the Saxons had in the mean time re- 
commenced war, he on his return, and af- 
ter he had held a diet at Diiren, made in 
775, a new incursion into their country, 
conquered Sigberg, restored the Eresbeig 
destroyed by the Saxons, pressed onward 
over the Weser to the Oier, there receiv- 
ing hostages from the Bastphalians, and on 
his return, near Buckebui^, (Buchi,) ob- 
taining also those of the Angravaiians. 
But as, in the mean time, the Longobar- 
dian, Duke Rotgaud, of Friouj, to whom, 
as vassal of the empire, he bad intrusted 
the passes of the Alps, decided upon taking 
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Rdvanfage of the moment, and rebelled, 
Charles was already again in Italy, (776,) 
and punished the seceders before they 
thought him even apprized of their plans. 
This time, also, he was about to advance 
to Rome, when a message arrived with ii 
telligence that the Saxons had again n 
volted, had retaken Eresberg, and laid 
siege to Sigsberg. He speedily returned 
back into Germany, forced his way through 
all their forest-defences as far as Lipp. 
spring, when the Saxons again yielded, and 
many vowed to become Christians, and of- 
fered themselves to be baptized. He buiit 
a fortress on the Lippe, perhaps where 
Lippsstadt at present stands. 

In the following year (777) he was al- 
ready enabled to hold a diet at Paderbom, 
in the country of the Saxons, where the 
majority of the nation swore fidelity. Their 
boldest leader, however, Wittekind, (Sason, 
Widukindj) had fled lo the Danish king, 
Sigfried. It was at this diet that the am- 
bassadors of the Arabian governors of Sa- 
ragossa and Huesca, in Spain, appeared 
before Charles, and entreated his assistance 
against the king, Abderam. He consider- 
ed it worthy of his dignity not to allow 
those who placed themselves under his pro- 
lection to entreat in vain ; besides, these 
unbelievers, who had pressed onward into 
Europe, were his most hated enemies. Ac- 
cordingly he advanced in the following 
year (778) into Spain ; the petty Chris- 
tian princes in the mountains of Navarre, 
who had maintained themselves independent 
of the Moors, hero joined him ; he conquer- 
ed Pampeluna, Saragossa, Barcelona, and 
Girona ; and the country as far as the Ebro 
swore allegiance to him. Henceforward it 
formed part of his empire, under the name 
of the Spanish marches or limits, and was 
a land of protection for the Christians re- 
maining in Spain. 

Upon his return, however, with his ar- 
my, winding itself, as it is poetically de- 
scribed, like a long brazen serpent among 
the rough rocks of the Pyrenees, and 
through the obscure forests and narrow 
paths, (he rear-guard became separated 
from the main body, and in an ambuscade 
laid by the mountaineers, fell into the ra- 
vines of Roncesvalles. The Franks could 
not fight in their heavy armor, and they fell 
with their leader Rutland, the Count de la 
Manche. This is the celebrated knight, 
Roland, who later, as well as his king. 



Charles, is so much sung in the legends 
and heroic lays of Europe. 

Meanwhile the Saxons, according to cus- 
tom, when the king was at a distance, had 
again seized arms. Under Wittekind they 
fell upon the country of the Franks, and 
devastated it with fire and sword as far as 
DeU7, opposite Cologne. This, like the 
earlier revolts of the Saxons, was not so 
much a war of the nation and of the heads 
of families, but of individual leaders with 
their suite or Gefolge, who did not consider 
themselves bound by the treaties. Charles 
returned, drove the enemy far back into 
their country, and in 780 constructed for- 
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upon them. And now thinking himself 
quite secured in that quarter, he made a 
journey in 781 to Rome, to cause his sons 
Pepin and Louis to be anointed by the 
pope, the former king of Italy, the latter 
king of Aquitaine, (South France.) 

The Saxons in the interim had maintain- 
ed themselves perfectly quiet, but the re- 
membrance of their ancient freedom would 
quite die within Iheni, and Christianity, 
which had been brought lo them with the 
sword by their haied neighbors, gained no 
power over their hearts. It appeared in- 
supportable to them that a man should not 
himself revenge a contumely, and that a 
hero should not have a particular heaven. 
The impost of tithes which they were obliged 
■ th h h d I 
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the Tcutobut^er forest, ihey now sur. 
rounded the Prankish leaders Geilo and 
Igis, upon Mount Sunlel, on the We- 
ser, just as they were about to march 
against the predatory Sorbians dweUing on 
the Saale, and destroyed them as well as 
the greatest portion of their army. 

This deed inflamed the wrath of the 
king, (who was already excessively irrita- 
ted at their repeated rebellion,) to the de- 
gree, that he broke into the country, det 
lated it far and wide, and caused 4,500 ii 

ned Saxons to be beheaded near Ver. 
den on the Aller, as a terrible example to 
the rest, and as a sacrifice for his army de- 
stroyed — as it appeared lo him, by treache- 
ry ; a stain in his iiistory which cannot be 
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justified, but may partly be excused by the 
rash and turbulent manners of those times, 
and the excited passions of the king. As 
a consequence of this severe act, Charles, 
in 783, beheld the whole nation of the Sax- 
ons, under Willeldnd and Alhoin, rise si- 
multaneously in such furious rage and 
madness as had never before been evinced. 
Two severe batllcs were fought near Thiet- 
melle, now Delmold, and on the river Hase 
in Osnaburg ; the first was undecided, but 
the second so unfortunate for the Saxons, 
that Charles advanced as far as the Elbe, 
and in this and (he next year, when with 
his wife and children he passed the wi 
campaign at Eresburg, he progressively 
strengthened hi.s power in their couQlry. 
Wittekind and Alhoin then saw that Heaven 
had decided the fate of their nation, and 
that a longer resistance would completely 
annihilate it. They promised submission 
to the powerful king, and look an oath to go 
themselves to France, and be there bap- 
tized ; and they kept their word. In the 
year 785 they came 10 Attigny, and Charief 
himself was sponsor to the Saxon duke, 
Wittekind, and his wife Gera. 

From this time henceforward Saxony be- 
came more tranquil, and submitted to the 
Prankish institutions as well aa to those ol 
Christianity. Charles, for the purpose of 
strengthening this doctrine among them, 
likewise founded, by degrees, several bish- 
oprics and religions foundations, which con- 
tinued to spread light around, viz ; in Os- 
naburg, in 783 ; Verden, in 786 ; Bremen, 
in 788 ; Paderhorn, in 795 ; Halberstadt ; 
Elze, (which was removed in 822 to Hil- 
desheim,) and Munster, in 806. Yet the 
seeds of disquiet were not quite destroyed ; 
small disputes stili frequently arose, and 
we shall shortly come to one of greater im- 

Charles's next dispute was witli Duke 
Tassilo of Bavaria, of the ancient race of 
the Agitolfingi. Tassilo had still old of- 
fences to answer for, inasmuch as he had 
never supplied Pepin or Charles with 
troops, and he was now charged with hav- 
ing incited the Avari of Hungary to war 
with the king. His consort Luitberga, a 
daughter of the Longobardian king, De- 
siderius, may have enacted her part like- 
wise in these designs. Tassilo was con- 
demned to death by the assembled nobles at 
the diet of Ingelheim, 778, but pardoned 
by Charles ; and by his own wish, together 



with his son Theodore, banished to a mon- 
astery. Bavaria became now, like the 
other Prankish countries, ruled by royal 
counts or governors, and tho bishopric of 
Salzburg was raised to an archbishopric 
over the whole of Bavaria. 

In the year 797, Arechis, the Longobar- 
dian Duke of Bcncvento in Lower Italy, 
also yielded allegiance to the king as his 
superior feudal lord. He ruled that beau- 
tiful country as far as Naples and Brindisi. 
He made it a condition, however, that he 
himself should not come to Germany and 
appear before Charles, which was granted. 
The duke received the ambassadors of the 
king at Salerno ; his army surrounded the 
palace, young nobles, with the falcon on 
their gauntlet, formed rows upon the grand 
steps leading up to the Burg, while the 
hall was filled with the provosts of cities, 
and their council in state dresses, &c. The 
duke, seated upon the gorgeous, golden 
chair of state, stood up, and swore to be 
faithful to the king, to maintain peace, and 
to perform feudal service to (he extent of a 
league beyond the frontiers of Benevento. 

After this, Cliarles formed the resolution 
to punish the Avari in Austria and Hun- 
gary for Iheir earlier predatory expedi- 
tions. Accordingly, he marched against 
"" " 1 in tile year 791 ; the Pranks advano- 
n the south side of the Danube ; tho 
Saxons, with tho Priesi, who were both 
obliged to yield feudal service, advanced 
upon its northern bank ; and upon the river 
itself a flotilla conveyed another portion of 
the army. Their appearance alone drove 
the Avari away full of terror ; they left to 
the enemy the immense booty of their trea- 
sures, and Charles subjected the country 
to his dominion as far as the river Raab. 

In the following years, he merely sent 
detached forces against them. His main 
army remained, meanwhile, in South Ger- 
many, and worked at a canal to form the 
junction of the Altmiihl with the Reduitz 
rivers, between the Maine and the Danube, 
which, had it been completed, would have 
united the North Sea, by means of the 
Rhine, with the Danube to the Black Sea ; 
an important work, replete with rich com- 
mercial prospects. Levantine merchan- 
dise would thus have found a direct course 
from their repository at Constantinople to 
the very heart of Charles's states. But 
unfavorable weather, and the difiiculties of 
the ground, but chiefly the want of skill in 
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his workmen, who knew not how to drain 
the water from the places that were dug, 
nor to secure the banks of the canal from 
falling in, rendered the work nugatory. 
Charles, therefore, abandoned the under- 
taking; but the honor of completing this 
great plan, originating with him, has 
been handed down and conferred in our 
days upon another sovereign of the Ger- 
man race. And the cause why he did not 
jiow again attack the Avari, and thus open 
to himself the road to Constantinople, was 
produced by a fresh rebellion of the Sax- 
ons, who, not liking long warlike expedi- 
tions, but only short excursions, found the 
hard marching feudal service in such dis- 
tant parts particularly trying. They re- 
sisted it and mutinied, and induced the 
Friesi to do the same. The king was, 
therefore, obliged to make severa! incur- 
sions into their country, in tlie course of 
which, in 797, he advanced as far as the 
ocean between^the mouths of the Elbe and 
Weser. Meantime, the war against the 
Avari was continued successfully by his 
generals, and then by his son Pepin, to the 
year 796 ; the seat of their Chagan or 
chief, the main circle of their land, with 
all its treasures were conquered, and the 
country thus wrested from them wag taken 
possession of by fresh inhabitants, convey- 
ed from other German states, but chiefly 
from Bavaria. Charles distributed the im. 
mense booty among his army, by which 
means the quantity of noble metals became 
suddenly very much increased in the 
Prankish country. 

The object of Charles in this expedition 
against the Avari, as well as in those 
against the Sclavonian nations, was chiefly 
to secure the eastern frontiers of the king- 
dom. Thence arose a long line of frontier 
provinces, from the Adriatic Sea to the 
Elbe, along the ancient boundaries of the 
Longobardi, Bavarians, Swabians, Franks, 
Thuringians, and Saxons, To these were 
appointed margraves, who bore the title of 
naarchio, (dux limitis,) and who had their 
seats originally fixed in the most strongly 
fortified burgs of the ancient districts. The 
inhabitants of these frontier provinces, 
through wars and repeated revolts, became 
gradually destroyed, and were replaced by 
German colonists, for whose protection the 
burgs were usefully adapted, as well as for 
bringing either into subjection or alliance 
the neighboring Slavonic princes. Several 



of these princes entered, subsequently, the 
ranks of the princes of the empire ; for 
Charles's plans and regulations in these 
countries operated late in after years with 
beneficial effect. 

The disputes with the Saxons continued 
until the ninth century ; but the strength 
of these people became more and more 
weakened, and especially after Charles, 
forced, by their obstinate resistance, to 
adopt such extreme measures, transplanted 
some thousands of them from their native 
land into other parts of his kingdom. Thus 
they were gradually reduced fo a state of 
peace, even without any formal treaty be- 
ing concluded — the peace of Selz in 803, 
as hitherto accepted, not being admissible 
as a proof of treaty — and Charles was ena- 
bled to commence upon his plans and ar- 
rangements in Saxony. He proceeded at 
once to strengthen Christianity among them 
more firmly, while, however, he granted 
them greater independence than he had to 
the Allemanni and Bavarians. They re- 
tained their ancient privileges, and were 
chiefly governed by native counts, who 
were, it is true, chosen by Charles, and 
were placed under the imperial envoys. 
This, therefore, may rather be called a 
union of the Saxon nation with that of the 
Franks, as Einhard himself terms it, than 
a subjection ; and, indeed, they well merit- 
ed, by the persevering consistency with 
which they conducted it, so honorable a 
conclusion to their long struggle for free- 
dom. But, on the other hand, Charles's 
perseverance is also to be admired; for al- 
though he had the advantage of numbers 
and great superiority in the art of war on 
his side, still the Saxons had the benefit of 
their country, and the forests and morasses, 
as formerly in their battles with the Ro- 

Charlcs, to confirm tranquillity for ever 
among them, transplanted about 10,000 of 
the most violent from the Elbe and the 
coasts of the North Sea into the country 
of the Franks, as cultivators of the impe- 
rial farms ; and from that transplantation, 
no doubt, is derived the names of Sachsen- 
hausen near Frankfort, as well as Sach- 
senheim and Sachsenflur, in Franconia. 
The places left thus void on the Elbe he 
gave over to his allies the Vandal Obotriti, 
in Mecklenburg, and the Vagrian Sclavi, 
from whom this part of Holstein has receiv- 
ed and preserved the name of Vagria. 
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If we oast back our glance upon these 
firat thirty years of the reign of Charles, 
thus filled with wars, we must admire the 
great rapidity with which he marched from 
Saxony to Italy, from lliere back to the 
Weser, and then back again twice the 
same road ; then into Spain along the Ebro, 
and back to the Elbe, proceeding on to 
Hungary, to the Raab, aad again returning 
into his own country ; and wherever he 
arrived, his presence immediately deciding 
the contest. Herein we have at once the 
true character of a hero ; this boldness and 
rapidity of thought, resolution, and action ; 
this impression of innate personal great- 
ness, which nothing could resist, and which 
greatness nobody has sought to deny. But 
atill more than all this, it was not absolutely 
the love of war and conquest, and the honor 
of hig name, which inspired him to drive 
his armies on so breathlessly through the 
countries of Europe, but his plans were 
regulated by one grand creative idea for 
which he considered himself called upon to 
make these sacrifices. 
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remammg there, and thus continuing most 
pure and unmixed. This country he in- 
tended should form the main and central 
seat of his empire, and the noble stream of 
his fatherland, as it were, its great vital 
artery, which should unite all ita different 
sections. This is indicated by the canal 
by means of which he purposed connecling 
the Rhine and the Danube. 

But if the Lower Rhine and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle were to form the centre and seat of 
his empire, it becomes evident that his chief 
contest must be with the Saxons, who were 
here too close and unquiet neighbors of his 
residence for him to tolerate. He neces- 
sarily therefore e te d d the limits of his 
""'" >^ nd northeast. 
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comphsh, VIZ., the union of the Christian 
Germanic nations into one empire, Charle. 
magne executed ; not certainly in Theo. 



...-gut; cacuuLBu i noL cortaiuiy m ihei 
doric's manner, by the gentle force of per- 
suasion and conviction, for by that means 
the end was not to be attained, but accord, 
ing to the custom of his nation and of his 
age, by the terror of arms. Yet, he can- 
not be charged with having capriciously 
sought war more urgently than was neces- 
sary for the atlainmpnt of his object. 

The central point of this great Germanic 
empire was to be the beautiful country of 
the Rhine, and Ingelheim near Menlz was, 
therefore, made the royal seat, but which 
was afterwards transferred to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle and Nimwegen. No doubt he might 
have found richer and more attractive spots 
in Italy and France, to induce him to fix 
his residence there, but bis constant mind 
was more attached to his ancient father, 
land than to the most beautiful countries 
of the earth. He was no Prankish king, 
as It has frequently been wished to repre- 
sent him ; but he belonged to the Austra- 
sian Franks, which is the country of the ed an i 
Rhine, and where the Franks had their wliich 
chief mtercourse with the Germans still 
13 
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at the same moment stepped into a river 
and had water poured over them in sign of 
baptism ; but in tliis he followed less his 
own wishes than the character of his nation, 
which had itself been converted suddenly 
and during the external excitement of the 
tumult of battle. To him, however, be- 
longs the fame and glory that he also knew 
and honored the right mode of igniting the 
light of faitJi. For besides this, he founded 
monasteries, churches, and bishoprics in 
Saxony, and that these doctrines might be 
more fully developed and propagated, he 
caused also all the young Saxons, received 
as hostages, to be assiduously instructed 
with others, that they might, as teachers, 
enlighten their nation. And so perfectly 
did he succeed in his plans, that this same 
Saxon nation, which had hitherto so obsti- 
nately resisted Christianity, was speedily 
filled with the greatest zeal for it, and 
made in every respect a flourishing pro. 
gross. 

The confidential and beloved friend of 

the king, PopeAdrian, died in 795. Charles 

mourned for him as for a father, and caus- 

n to be placed over his tomb 

— the expre^ion of his veus- 

successor. Pope Leo III., waa 
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misused in a revolt of the Romans, and 
sought protection from Charles, who re- 
ceived him in solemn state at Paderborn,* 
whither the pope came in 799, amidst an 
almost incredible concourse of venerating 
people, when he gave him his promise to 
go himself to Rome to punish the evil-doers ; 
and which promise he fulfilled in the year 
800. At the Christmas festival of that 
same year, Charles was present at the ser- 
vice in St. Peter's church at Rome. On 
this great occasion individuals from almost 
every nation of the west were collected 
together in the metropolis of the Christian 
.church, and an innumerable concourse i 
people filled the temple. After high mas 
when Charles knelt at the altar, Pope L( 
brought forth an imperial crown and placed 
it upon his head, when the whole assem- 
bled multitude exclaimed : " Charles Au- 
gustus, crowned by the Almighty, the great 
and peace-bringing emperor of the Romans, 
Hail, all hail, and victory!" At the same 
time the pope knelt down before him."|" 



.™^>..„ w.v FBuJt under the choir of the ealhedral. 

t Esinlmrd, the biographer and frieiid of Charles, 
sayB indeed— and wo may presurae as received direct 
from tlie mouth of tlie emperor tiinsetf— that tha latter 
had, at first, adopted the title,Aiigiist)iB Imperalor, witli 
very weat reluctance, and that he amureu him he 
wouldnot even have enteted the waihi of the chutoh 
on that grand day of festival, had he foreseen the in- 
lenbon of the pope. NereitlielEs, il la Bcarcely to be 
conceived thataptoceediasMKrave and hiKhJy impor- 
tant could have been anBDgad without theknowledge 
and ctmcanence i^Charles, who, indeed, in all hia e-^ 
tk»M never afloned himself to be ted bfotheta. Besid< 
ItlsalraBdrevidentittemwhBtiRihinni hy other go 
teEtiniaiiie8,(AnnnL Lanris. ham.) that the renewal ». 
the imperial dUgnlly had be«n diecuesed and resolved 
npon, for Alcnin himself knew of it beforehand, he 
having ^ven to one of his pupils a Bible and a letter, 
both M which he was deputed to present to the emperor 
at IhoChrietniasfealivafin Rome, and in which letter 
the learned master wished the mighty sovereign all 
hwpinen ad aplendotem imnerialis potentia. But what 
atnick Qiaileeu DO doubt, with sodden Borptlse and mo- 
mentarr veniion was, that tiie ixipe should merely 
have ereMnted to Atn> tht impenal aaam, and that 
it had not been left to him, the etrteoAea, to place it 
upcmhisownlieedluiiBelf.artoEDnunaRdittobedone 
by thepape,<BsbDUshop,] aawasthecoHtom with the 
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deied Louis to place Ibe crown rnmn his 

Charles always omsklered himself as chief ruler 

Rome, aad styled the Romans in his decrees ae hie sab- 
jects, and included Rimiein his will amonK the chief 
cities of his empire. Tlie popes again, on their par' 
idaced his own name, as well as those of his eucceesar 
on theii coins, and iiicluded them in their bulls. 1 
his letteni, Charies henceforth c^ls-himself : "Caroli 



Thus in 324, the year after Romulua 
Augustulus had lost the Roman imperial 
dignity, it was again renewed by Charle- 
magne, who, as a patrician, was already 
chief protector of Rome. He himself at- 
tributed so much importance to the impe- 
ation, that all his subjects, from 
twelve years of age upwards, were obliged 
their oath of allegiance. His 
power was now extended over Italy, 
France, Catalonia, the Balearic islands, 
and on the other side as far as the North 
Sea, the Elbe, the Bohemian forest, the 
Raab, and the mounfains of Croatia, thus 
even over the greatest portion of the an- 
cient Roman empire in Europe. 

By this solemn act, Charles's grand un- 
dertaking was completed, according to its 
outward form. All the Christian nations 
of German origin, excepting England, 
were united in one large body, and 
Charles, as their temporal chief, was 
crowned under the ancient and, by God's 
guidance, renewed title of Roman empe- 
ror. As such, he was the chief protector 
of the church — by the Franconjan synod 
he was styled the regent of true reli- 
gion — as well as the guardian of justice 
and peace in Europe ; and under his pow- 
erful protection, the recently planted germ 
of fresh life and new moral cultivation 
could safely develop itself, without being 
trampled upon by the destructive conten- 
tion of nations. Accordingly, this was 
the great aim aad purpose of the Roman 
imperial dignity, as renewed by the Ger- 
mans, and as Theodoric had contemplated, 
which Charles alone, however, was ena- 
bled, by his power, to call into existence— 
an object which has ever continued to be 

fostered in the heart of every noble and 
magnanimous emperor succeeding to th» 
throne of the Germanic empire. 

Charles's empire was therefore not what 

it has been endeavored by a new name to 

call — a universal monarchy ; not one em. 

pire wherein all the nations and countries 

within his reach were subject to his, the 
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individual's will, and by one law, custom, 
and language, united into one unifomi, 
circumscribed whole. Such was not 
Charles's wish. He honored the peeu- 
Uarities of nations, left them Iheir laws, 
which were based upon their ancient cus- 
toms and modes of living ; he left them 
their manners and their language, which 
a nation could not be deprived of without 
inflicting the most grievous wound. He 
was even so widely distant from the idea 
of an empire strongly and despotically 
ruled by the will of one individual, that 
during his life, in the year 806, at Dieten- 
hofen, he divided his countries between his 
three sons, so that Pepin should take Italy, 
Louis Aquiiaine, and Cliarles the remain- 
der, consisting chiefly of German coun- 
tries. Tfiey and their successors were 
bound to consider themselves as the mem. 
bers of one race, and under tiie superioi 
guidance of the emperor for the time be- 
ing, or llio head of the family, hold fra- 
temally together, and accustom their na. 
tions to a similar unity. 

His soul was full of such good and noble 
thoughts, that Europe would soon have 
flourished upon the basis he thus laid, had 
but a portion of his spirit fallen to the 
share of his descendants 
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to place the golden crown {which lay upon 
the altar) upon his head, and thus crown- 
ed, his venerable father presented him to 
the assembly as the future king of all the 
Pranks. By this act Charles wished to 
show that liis crown was independent of 
the papal chair, and the Franks were 
greatly pleased with this determination 
evinced by their prince at the close of his 



The venerable emperor, however, re- 
mained still active J he continued to hold 
imperial diets and church convocations, 
and regulated all other affairs of the slate. 
In January of the year 814 he was at- 
tacked by a fever, which was followed by 
pleurisy. Charles, who up to his latter 
days had never been ill, and was always 
an enemy to medicine, wished to cure him- 
self by his usual remedy of fasting, but 
his body had now become too weak. 
About five o'clock on the morning of the 
eighth day of his illness, (the 28th of Jan- 
uary,) he felt the approach of death, and 
enei^ctically raising his right hand, mark- 
ed upon his forehead, bosom, and even to 
the feel, the sign of the cross. He then 
stretched forth his arms once more, folded 
them over his bosom, closed his eyes, and 
murmuring softly and in broken tones, 
" Lord, into thy hands do I commit my 
soul," he breathed his last sigh in the sev- 
enty.second year of hi', age, and the forty 
sixth of his reii-n On the \eiy day of 
his death the body of the deteased empe 
ror was solemnly cleansed, laid out, and 
anointed, and conveyed amidst the sorrow 
and mourning ot the whole nation, to the 
vault of the church built by himself He 
was there clothed in all the impenal robes, 
with a golden gospel spread out on hi5 
knees, a piece of the oritjinal holy cro-ts 
upon his head, and a pilgnm s gilden 
scrip around his loms, and placed thus in 
Q upright position upon a marble jhair, 
■hen, filling the vault with frankincense, 
)ices, balsam, and many co',tly articles, 
they closed and sealed it up 

So much veneration fir the emperor 
existed throughout all his dominions, and 
so much were all eyes directed upon him, 
that every thin^ which, during the last few 
years of his existence, had happened to 
him either wonderful or extraordinary, was 
considered as prophetic of his death. His 
biographer, Eginhard, mentions many such 
phenomena. During the three years pre- 
ceding his death, there were frequent 
eclipses of the sun and moon ; the arcade 
of columns, which Charies had caused tc 
be erected between the minster and 
the imperial palace, sank by a sudden 
revolution of nature, upon Ascension Day, 
into the earth, and was destroyed to ita 
very foundation. Besides which the Rhine 
bridge, near Mentz. which in the course 
of ten years he bad built of wrod with 
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great ingenuity and art, so that it was ren- 
dered fit to last for ages, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in the short space of three 
hours. He himself in his last campaign 
against Godfrey, king of the Danes, upon 
inarching forth one day before sunrise, 
beheld a fieiy meteor fall suddenly from 
heaven, passing from the right to the left 
through the clear air. At this moment his 
horse plunged, and falling to the earth, 
overthrew him so violently that the clasp 
of his mantle broke, his eword-belt was 
torn asunder, so that he was lifted from 
the ground by his alarmed attendants with- 
out a mantle and without his sword. To 
which may be added a variety of other 
signs, equally alarming in their indication, 
but in which the great emperor was too 
wise to place any faith. 

In order that we may completely com- 
prehend the extraordinary man whose his- 
tory thus calls forth our admiration, we 
necessarily desire to be acquainted with 
his outward form, wherein the mighty 
spirit was encased. We are anxious to 
know how the eye reflected the internal 
sentiments ; whether the brow and coun- 
tenance depicted dignity and repose,^ or 
whether they expressed the animated, im- 
petuous emotions of the mind ; and final- 
ly, whether the elevation and power of the 
spirit were equally displayed throughout 
the entire corporeal form. Eginhard, the 
friend of Charlemagne, and whom the lat- 
ter had brought up in his palace as hif 
adopted son, has drawn up for us a beau- 
tiful and affectionate description of his 
noble fosterfather : 

"In person," he says, "the emperor 
was robust and strong, and of great height, 
for he measured seven of his own feet.* 
His head was round, his eyes large and 
animated ; his nose somewhat exce 
moderate proportions; his gray hair 
beautiful to behold, and his countenance 
joyous and cheerful, .whence his figure 
derived peculiar dignity and charm. He 
had a firm step, and a perfect manly bear- 
ing. He practised riding and hunting in- 
cessantly, according to the customary 
habits of his nation, for scarcely a people 
existed upon earth that could rival the 
Franks in these arts. Besides this, he 

» Astaff or lance of iron has bet 
ia Buid to giTB the eiact height of 
according 19 which he measured si? 
^theMjoiihm 



skilful swimmer, that none 
could justly be said to surpass iiim. 



He enjoyed constant good health, witli 
the exception of the last four years of his 
life, when he was frequently attacked by 
fever, which at last occasioned him to limp 
slightly on one foot. During these attacks, 
he continued nevertheless to follow hia 
own counsel, rather than the advice of his 
doctors, with whom, in fact, he was sorely 
vexed, for they prohibited him from eating 
roasted meat, which he himself considered 
the most wholesome of all food. 

" He was exceedingly temperate in both 
eating and drinking, but especially so in 
the latter, for intoxication was his abhor, 
rence, in any person, and particularly in 
palace. His daily meal consist- 
ed of four dishes only, exclusive of the 
roasted jomt, which his yiigers or squires 
brought upon the spit, and which he pre- 
ferred and relished before every other 
dish. During his meals he listened with 
great pleasure to the lays of his minstrels 
the lute, or to a reader, the subjects 
sung or read being always the histories 
and events of heroic men. He also took 
much delight in the books of St. Augus- 
tine, particularly in those on the divine 
government of God. 

" In summer it was his custom after din- 
ner, to enjoy a little fruit, and to drink- 
once ; then to undress himself as at night, 
and thus repose for three or four hours. 
His nights were very restless, not merely 
by his awaking up several times, but like- 
wise by his getting up from his couch and 
walking about. During his toilet, not only 
were his friends admitted, but likewise, if 
his Count Palatine had to present to him 
any appeal, which could not be decided 
without his opinion and determination there- 
upon, he forthwith caused the disputants to 
be brought before him, and then investi- 
gated the affair and gave judgment at 



His dress consisted of the national cos- 
e, and was but litde different from that 
of the common people. He wore, next his 
skin, a linen shirt, over which a gaiment 
with a silken cord, and long hose. His 
feet were enclosed in laced shoes, and, in 
winter, for the protection of his shoulders 
and chest, he wore a waistcoat of otter- 
skin. As upper garment, he wore a man- 
tle, and had always his sword girded on, 
the haft aed defence of which were (rfgold 
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and silver ; and at times he wore a sword 
inlaid with jewels, but only on particular 
festivals, or when he gave audience to for- 
eign ambassadors. His raiment likewise, 
OD these occasions, was of golden cloth, 
and he wore a ci-own adorned with gold 
and precious stones. Foreign dress, even 
(he most beautiful, he disliked and c" 
spised, and would never clothe himself 
such ; except when at Rome, where, firstly 
at the express wish of Pope Adrian, aod 
secondly, at the request of Leo, his sue- 
cesser, he wore a dress with a long train, 
and a broad mantle, with shoes made ac- 
cording to the Roman fashion, 

" Charles possessed a style of rich and 
flowing eloquence, and whatever ho wish- 
ed, was expressed by him in the most clear 
and concise manner. He did not content 
himself with his mother tongue alone, but 
applied himseJf industriously to the ac- 
quirement of the classical and foreign lan- 
guages generally. Of the former, he was 
so perfectly master of the Latin, that he 
spokeit equally as well as hisnative tongue ; 
and the Greek, although he did not speak 
it, he nevertheless perfectly well under, 
stood, and was so proficient in it, that he 
could himself have become its teacher. 
He practised the superior arts very zeal 
ously, and was extremely liberal in th( 
honors and rewards he conferred upor 
their professors. In learning grammar 
he had the attendance of the venerabk 
deacon, Peter of Pisa ; and in other sci- 
ences, his instructor was Albin, with tJie 
surname of Alcuin, who was a native of 
Britain, butof Saxon origin; a very learned 
man, and Charles devoted much labor and 
time in acquiring from him a knowledge of 
astronomy. He also endeavored to attain 
the art of writing, and was even accus- 
tomed to have his tablets under his pillow 
in bed, so that when he had a leisure mo- 
ment he might practise his hand in the 
imitation of letters. In this, however, ow- 
ing to his commencing it at so late a pe- 
riod, he made but little progress. 

" The minster at Ais-la-Chapelle, which 
is of extreme beauty, is a monument of 
his love for the arts, as also of his great 
piety, and which he caused after he had it 
built, to be ornamented with gold and sil- 
ver, together with windows, lattices, and 
gates of solid brass. He had all the pil- 
lars and marble stones used for its con- 
Btniction, brought from Rome and Raven- 



na, as he could not obtain them in any 
other quarter.* His piety displayed itself 
in the support of the poor, and in gifts and 
donations which he sent to distant lands 
across the sea, and wherever he heard 
Christians to be in want ; and thence it 
was that he sought the friendship of prineea 
ruling in those distant countries, in order 
that some portion of nourishment might be 
dispensed to the Christians living under 
their dominion. It was thus he maintained 
a cordial friendship with Aaron, the king 
of the Persians, (Haroun al Rascbid, ca- 
liph of Bagdad,) who ruled over nearly the 
whole of the east, with the exception of 
India, When, therefore, Charles sent his 
envoys with rich offerings to the holy tomb 
of our Lord and Saviour, they were not 
only very kindly received by Aaron, but, 
on. their return, he sent with them his own 
ambassador to accompany them to the court 
of Charles, and who conveyed from him 
the choicest of the shawls, spices, and other 
cosily rarities of the east, as presents to 
the emperor, to whom be it mentioned, he 
had already, in proof of their good under- 
standing, sent some few years previously, 
the only elephant he then had in his pos- 
session." 

From another source we leani that this 
elephant, which was called Abulabaz, or 
the destroyer, by its monstrous and un- 
exampled size, amazed the whole world, 
was Charles's especial favorite ; and 
that among the presents sent with it there 
was a costly tent, together with a cloek 
made of brass with astonishing skill and 
ingenuity. This latter contained a hand 
or indicator, moved round, during twelve 
hours, by the power of water, together 
with an equal quantity of brass balls, 
which, when the hours were completed, 
dropped into a brass cup placed beneath, 
by their fall indicating the hour, upon 
which mounted knights, fully armed, ac- 
cording to the immber of hours, galloped 
forth from twelve windows — a work as- 
suredly of great and extraordinary inge- 
nuity for that period. Charles, on his part, 
made presents in return to the Persian ra- 
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ler, of Spanish horses, mules, and Frisian 
mantles, which in the east were very rare 
and expensive, and finally, were added to 
these a number of dogs for hunting the 
lion and tiger, unsurpassed for swifbiess 
and ferocity. 

We have previously mentioned his 
friendly connection with the emperor in 
Constantinople, and his amicable relations 
with the princes of England and Scotland, 
by whom he was highly esteemed ; and 
thus the impression of his personal great- 
ness was reflected throughout (he age in 
which he lived, as well in the descriptions 
given by those who were about him, as 
also in the veneration of distant nations. 
His own grandson, Nithard, who has de- 
scribed the disputes of the sons of Louis 
the Pious, says of him with great justice ; 
" Charles, justly called by all nations the 
great emperor ; a man who by true wis- 
dom and virtue rises so high above the hu- 
man race of his own age that while he 
appears to all equally awe 'Jinking and 
amiable, is at the same time unn eraally 
acknowledged lo be wonderful and idmi 
rable." 

In the subsequent generations still hlled 
with veneration towards him his figure 
became so irradiat d by tiadition and fie 
tion, that its proportions appear gigai tical 
!y magnified. Thus for instance in a 
legend of Low (jermany he is des rtbed 
as follows: " The emperor Charles was a 
handsome, tall, strong min with power 
ful arms and legs his face was a =ipan 
and a half long and h s beard a foot in 
length. His eyes to thjse at whom ho 
attentively looked appeared so bnght and 
searching, that the effect iherpfrom was to 
strike with awe and teiror, while hi; 
strength was so mighty, that with one 
hand he, could raise a fully-armed mar 
above his head." 

Another ancient Chronicle says of h'u 
expedition against Desiderius : " When the 
Longobardian king from his castli 
Pavia observed the entire body of the 
Prankish army in full march against hi 
his eyes searched everywhere among the 
ranks to iind the king. At length the ma- 
jestic monarch appeared to view, mounted 
on his war-horse, (which both in durability 
and color resembled iron itself,) with a 
brazen helmet on his head, his entire lofty 
figure encased in iron armor, and a shin- 
ing breast-plate spread over his chest. In 



his left hand he held his heavy iron spear 
and his right grasped his massive sword ; 
and when at this moment Nosker, a noble, 
by Charles, and who was standing 
the king of the Longobardian s, 
pointed to him, and said, ' Behold, O king, 
there is he whom thou hast sought,' Desi- 
derius almost fell to the ground in wonder 
and dread, faintly exclaiming, 'Away, 
away ! Let us descend and bury ourselves 
'n the earth from the wrathful countenance 
if that terrible, and mighty foe !' " 

As a testimony that the admiration ex- 
cited by true greatness extends far beyond 
the present and immediately succeeding 
periods, and maintains its estimation in all 
Dlible and glowing minds, even to the 
ages, we will here quote the opinion 
of a modern writer* upon the character of 
the great Charles : " The whole appear- 
ance and bearing of the emperor evince 
the true and original model of his enei^etic 
age — full of manly, yet cheerful virtue. 
Combined with the exuberance of power, 
which remodelled an entire world, were 
united mildness and placidity, and with all 
his dignity and elevation, we find consort- 
ed, simplicity, purity of mind, and a pro- 
found and noble fire of feeling. The 
mixture of serenity and childlike mildness 
his deportment was the mystery where- 
by he filled all at the same time with ven- 
eration and love ; retaining in faithful 
adherence to him even those who had been 
■ly provoked, so exquisitely shown by 
t of the noble Frank, Isenbart, who, 
although deprived by Charles of all honors 
and possessions, became, nevertheless, the 
unexpected but sole saviour of his life 
when threatened with great danger. There 
lay in the fire of his piercing eye so much 
power, that a punishing glance prostrated 
the object, so that to him might be applied 
the words of scripture : ' The king when 
he sits upon the throne of his majesty, 
chases by a glance of his countenance 
every evil thing ;' while in the thunder of 
his voice there was such force, that it 
struck to the earth whomsoever he ad- 
dressed in anger. On the other hand, 
airain", we find that his countenance re- 
flected such unutterable pleasure and glad- 
ness, and his voice was so harmonious and 
of such delightful clearness, that a writer 
styles him the joyful king of the Germans, 

» M.Siiveni; " AbhainUunaiiber Karl derGroBEe," 
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assuring U3 that he was always so full of 
grace and gentleness, that he who came 
before his presence in sorrowful mood, was 
by a mere look and a few words so com- 
pletely changed, that he departed joyful 
and happy. In his countenance was re- 
flected the full expression of a tranquil 
and clear mind, and in all these outlines 
of his character he is the perfect ideal of 
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esteem, and his paternal devotion to Ein- 
hard. But to none was ho attached so 
affectionatelji as to Angilbert, or Eagel- 
berl, a young man of noble family, who 
was his constant companion in all his 
travels and campaigns, and to whom he 
confided his most important affairs. En- 
gelbert was an excellent poet, and for 
some time appointed prime minister in 
Italy ; he then became Charles's private 
secretary, and likewise married his daugh- 
ter Bertha, from which marriage descend- 
ed the before-named historian, Nithard. 
Charles was a reverential son to his mother 
Bertrande, a faithful brother to his only 
sister Gisla, and of his consorts he chiefly 
loved the second, Hildegarde, who bore 
him his three sons, besides three daughters. 
He caused his children to have the best 
education, and he even dedicated much of 
his own time to them with paternal watch- 
fulness. His sons learned not only all 
ohivalric accomplishments, but studied also 
the sciences. The daughters were taught 
to work in wool, sewing, and spinning, ac- 
cording to the prevalent simple German 
custom. He never took his meals without 
his children ; they accompanied him in all 
his travels, his sons riding beside him, and 
his daughters following him. His heart 
was so attached to these, tbat he could 
never prevail upon himself to part 
them. He superintended his domestic 
CQonomy most carefully. To him e 



the legislator of an extensive empire, it 
did not appear too trilling to overlook with 
prudent care his estates and farms, so that 
any father of a family might have learned 
from him how to regulate his household 
affairs. Some of his laws are still extant, 
and therein we find especially indicated, 
how many of every description of domes- 
tic animals, and how many peacocks and 
pheasants shall be reared and maintained 



i likewise 
i prepared, 
!, fisheries, 



for ornament on his farms ; 
how wine and beer were to 1 
and bow the cultivation of he 
cbarda, and plantations, was to be pur- 

" If Charles's general greatness im- 
p esses us with reverence and admira- 
on," so says the modern historian of hia 
fe, " this participation in the inferior con- 
cerns of life, not smothered by higher 
cares, brings him more closely in connec- 
tion with us ; this especial care of the do- 
mestic hearth, so peculiar to the genuine 
German, wherein he has grown up as the 
plant in the earth which bears and nour- 
ishes it, while his active power strives out- 
ward into the world of deeds and works, 
and his bold mind soars towards heaven, 
as the plant shoots its blossom forth to- 
wards the sun." And in truth, Uharies'a 
directed towards the light of 
was animated with the love of 
3 and the beautiful, and planted 
ver he was able, and by all the 
his power.* He had formed 
i'ise Englishman, Alcuin, and 
other learned men a scientific society, and 
he maintained with them a regular corre- 
spondence, which was rendered more free 
and intellectual, inasmuch as a happy idea 
from Alcuin enabled it to be conducted 
without any interference with personal re- 
lations. The communications were not 
made in the ordinary names of the mem- 
bers, but in those of adoption, in which 
Charles himself bore the name of King 
David, his friend Engelbert that of Homer, 
Alcuin that of Horace, Eginhard that of 
Eezaleel, and the rest, other equally select 
names, whence the cheerful disposition of 
this union, breaking the restrictive chains 
of ordinary life, sufficiently displays itself. 

* An regards the benelits produced by Chariea's zeal 
Tor education and science, we find alteady tljat in the 
years B50 to 7J0, there were in Germany and Franco 
EOmo twcnty-Bix writers^ while in tlie years 770 to 050, 
ttiere were already in Qatiea'e kingdom more than ana 
hundred 
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Its iounediate purpose, besides tbe cultiva- 
tion of botli the ancient languages, may 
possibly have Leen to reanimate and draw 
forth from its obscurity the ancient Ger- 
man language and its poetry. Charles 
himself either sketched, or caused to be 
sketched, a German grammar, gave to the 
months "and the seasons German names, 
and collected the aboriginal songs, wherein 
were recited the noble deeds and the wars 
of ancient heroes, (as formerly Lyeurgus 
and Pisistratus collected the songs of Ho- 
mer.) But there is not a more affecting 
trait of his own love for the sciences extant 
than that already related, when in extreme 
age he endeavored carefully lo accustom 
his once powerful hand, which had been 
used only fo wield the sword, to the prac- 
tice of writing, and that even during the 
sleepless hours of the night. And how 
far he esteemed educated and scientific 
men is proved, besides the instances al- 
ready cited, by his example shown towards 
the Longobardian historian, Paul Diaco- 
tius. He was private secretary to King 
Desiderius, and after the latter was con- 
quered, the former participated in the 
subsequent revolt of the Lombards, upon 
which he was sentenced fo have his hands 
chopped off. Charles, however, interfered 
and said, " If these hands are chopped off, 
who will, like him, be able to write us 
such charming histories V and according- 
ly he pardoned him. The learned Alcuin 
already mentioned— in possessing whom at 
his court Charles felt more pride than in 
having a kingdom — had been previously 
provost of the high school of York in Eng- 
land, where almost all the learned men of 
that period had received their education 
and had imbibed their zeal for the sciences, 
and which contained one of the few then 
existing libraries of the west of Europe. 
In 793 he was induced by the repeated 
entreaties of the l<ing to go over to France, 
where he founded the celebrated school of 
Tours, Charles esteemed him so much 
that he called him his beloved instructor 
in Christ, and presented him as his friend 
to the grand imperial diet and church con- 
vocation at Frankfort. And Alcuin proved 
hin" self worthy of this honor, for when all, 
from fear or doubt, were silent, he alone 
candidly lold the king the truth. The 
correspondence of Charles with Alcuin is 
worthy of high estimation, and of which, 
happily, we still possess a considerable 



portion. Charles, on his part, there ex- 
presses the greatest respect and friendship 
for Alcuin, and the latter is full of true 
affection, nay, at times, of inspiration lo. 
wards his king and friend. Charles's 
wife and his sons and daughters received 
instruction from Alcuin, and he was styled 
by them all their master and father, he, 
on his part, calling them his sons and 
daughters. 

Combined with his anxiety for the af 
fairs of the Church, Charles likewise, with 
proper foresight and penetration, felt deep 
interest for the instruction of tho people ; 
thence, wherever it was possible, he found- 
ed schools and investigated their progress 
with great solicitude himself. It is related 
that he once entered the school which was 
established at his own court, and examined 
the studies of the boys. The skilful he 
placed on his right and the unskilful on his 
left, and then it was found that the latter 
consisted chiefly of the sons of noble fami- 
lies, Charles then turned to the industri- 
ous class, praised them much, and assured 
them of his particular regard ; the others 
he admonished and scolded severely, 
threatening them, notwithstanding their 
noble descent, lo reduce them to the lowest 
rank in the school unless they speedily re- 
paired, by zealous industry, the negligence 
shown. 

The study of tho Latin tongue was 
especially promoted by Charles for the 
sake of the church ; but, at the same time, 
he acknowledged the value of the Greek 
language, as he proved by founding in 
Osnaburg a Greek school. In a royal de- 
cree addressed lo all monasteries, in which 
he exhorts ihem lo apply themselves lo the 
sciences, he says expressly, Ihat he has 
been led to make this exhortation, because 
their communications are written in such 
bad Latin. Another important result 
arising from the scientific labors of Charles 
and his friends, was the establishment of 
libraries in the chief schools. Alcuin laid 
the foundation of such a one in the school 
at Tours, by sending scholars lo York for 
the purpose of making copies from the books 
there, and thus " transplanting the flowers 
of Britain to Franconia." This example 
was soon followed, the desire to possess 
books awoke, the office of exlracling from 
writings now became a favorite occupation 
and duty in the monasteries and schools, 
and indeed, we have lo thank this in- 
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dually of tho copyists for what hag I 
preserved to us from aucient limes.* 

The sacred dignity of divine worsliip 
concerned him mucli; he gave himself 
particular trouble to introduce a ^ 
psalmody, and caused for that purpose 
organ players and singers to come from 
Italy J and at Soisaons and Metz he 
stituted singing schools. Besides this, he 
ordered a number of good sermons by the 
Greek fathers to be translated into the 
Prankish tongue, and read to the people ;f 
and he jnade a general regulation, that 
sermons should be preached in the national 
language, for King Charles well knew that 
civil order reposed upon the religious and 
moral dignity of the people, and without 
which it can have no solid basis. He con- 
sidered church and slate not as separated 
from, or inimical to each other, but con- 
ceived that they both had one great aim, 
that of the ennoblement and perfection of 
mankind. He, therefore, in his extensive 
empire, linked both these institutions still 
more closely together. 

Even under the earlier Prankish kings, 
the dergy formed an essential portion of 
the constitution of the kingdom. The 
bishops, as well as the dukes, participated 
in state affairs, s.rt.d had a seat and a voice 
in the national assembly. Charles made 
this a fixed principle, and this raised the 
clerical body to rank as one of the orders of 
the state. The constitution had already now 
formed two of its chief orders that of the 
clergy and nobdify , the civil order, as 
the third component, did not jet exist; 
later centuries brought jt to perfcLtion, and 
thereby completed the constitution of the 
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■inentiy, ths name pceUlle. 



state. But it was important for that period, 
that the feudal nobility, which had already 
become too powerful, should receive a 
coimterbalance in the clerical order, which 
must necessarily become the preservation 
of Ciiristian cultivation throughout Europe, 
and thereby unite Europe into one great 
whole. Besides, Charles felt himself si ~ 



oienlly powerful 
spiritual influence i 
he increased the p 
sid oration of the cl 
his imperial powei 
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fear no misuse of such 
his realms. Although 
ssessions and the con- 
rgy, he yet maintained 
so mucii above them, 
as everywhere feared, 
of his historians calls 



him the bishop of bishops. 

We frequently find in his decrees re- 
proaches made against the clergy, when 
they commenced exceeding the limits of 
their power, and many of his laws gen- 
erally allude to an ameliorated state of 
discipline among the ecclesiastical body, 
to a restraint being put to their worldliness, 
and commanding them to perform the du- 
ties of Iheir office with zeal and activity. 
In fact, he may be regarded as the true 
reformer of the clergy, especially when 
we refer to the condition of that body 
under the Merovingians. Of the tithes 
which were to be paid to the church, he 
appointed for the bishops one fourth, for 
the inferior clei^y one fourth, for the poor 
one fourth, and for the church itself'one 
fourth, especially towards the building of 
fresh edifices. And as these taxes were al- 
together hateful alike both to the Franks and 
Saxons, he at once set the example himself of 
subscribing to them, by having them levied 
equally upon the royal estates. They were 
rendered less obnoxious and more mode- 
rate likewise by his subsequent decrees, 
that all church offices, such as baptisms, 
communions, and burials, should be per- 
formed gratuitously. 

With respect to the administration of the 
state, Charles dispensed with the power of 
the grand dukes as governors of entire 
provinces, and divided the latter into small- 
er districts, causing them to he ruled by 
counts, whose chief occupation was the 
superintendence of the judicial office ; but 
the dignity of count was not hereditary. 
The dukes, whom he himself appointed, 
were merely his lieutenant-generals in wai 
and leaders of the arriSre ban of a prov- 
Besides which he dispatched, aa 
oflen as he thought it necessary, royal en. 
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voys (missi regii) into the provinces, who 
inspected their condition, and examined 
how they were goveraed, and were obliged 
to draw up written reports thereof. These 
envoys consisted generally of a bishop and 
a count, as the proceedings of the spiritual 
as welt as temporal administrators were to 
be examined at the same lime. The dis- 
trict of a Missus was called Missaticjtm. 
When any person believed he had ex- 
perienced an avoidance in law from the 
count, he could appeal to the Missus ; and 
again from this there was an appeal to 
the Comes palatii. The appointment of the 
judges in the courts was removed from the 
power of the counts by Charles, and trans- 
ferred to the Missus. 

He expressly and earnestly exhorted all 
his officials, and particularly the judges, 
t th fulfil -n nt f 1 ■ duti as in fact 
he g and nd a 1 n h ughout his 

en n had f s bject the 

mpro Tie f h adm a n of jus- 

e and | al y h p n of the 

poo e cla and ! mm n free peo- 
ple a^a n h p u f 1 higher 
ranks. It seemed as if in the latter period 
of his reign he had more and more per- 
ceived the danger with which the com- 
mon freedom of his subjects was threat- 
ened by the feudal system. All adminis- 
tration of justice, however, was in vain. 
He was forced himself to attend in person, 
twice in the year, national assemblies or 
diets, the one in spring, called the May 
Field, (^Campus Madius,) in which the king, 
with his estates, gave the decisions ; the 
other in autumn, composed of the most 
distinguished of his nobles and eoi fidential 
friends, with whom he regulated the most 
urgent matters and prepared those affairs 
to be settled at the ensuing May meeting 
The regulations made at these diets par 
ticularly ti ose pa scd m the Spring meet 
ings, which after their division into chap 
ters, became known under the name of 
capitulars proluced for the entire king 
dom a great combining power 

The envoys, each m their division, called 
together the communities four times every 
year, who, besides attending to their own 
matters, had to approve and confirm the 
resolutions passed at the grand assemblies, 
if they concerned the interests of the peo- 
^e : so little power had the liing and his 
nobles to affect or alter their rights. Thus 
by means of all these institutions, Charles, 



who was still greater as a legislator than 
a warrior, was enabled to keep in order 
without garrisons and a standing army, ali 
the people subjected to obedience, as well 
as his whole extensive empire, although 
composed of such a variety of nations. 
He himself remained within the boundaries 
of the constitution, honored the laws, list- 
ened willingly to the voice of his people, 
and showed in every thing, but especially 
in this, his noble genius and magnanimity, 
and the dignified superiority of his nature. 



CHAPTER VI. 

814—918. 

Louis the Pious, 814-840— Division of Iha Knpira 
among Ilia Sons, Louis, Lothaire, and Charlea the 
Bald, 8«— Tiie German Sovereigns of tiie Race of 
tlie Carloringians, 843-911— Louis, oi LudwJR, the 
German— Ciiarles the Fat— Aniulf— Louis theChild- 
The later and concludmB periodof the Cailoiyiugians 
—Conrad 1. of F^aneonia, 911-918. 

After the race of the Carlovingians had 
produced consecutively four great men — a 
rare occurrence in 'history — its energy 
seemed to become exhausted. Louis the 
Pious did not resemble his ancestors. - 
However, his personal appearance was by 
no means insignificant, for he is described 
as well made, wilJi a prepossessing counte- 
nance, of a strong frame, and so well prac- 
tised in archery and the wielding of the 
lance, that none about him equalled him. 
But he was weak in mind and will, and his 
by-name, "the Pious," implies not only 
■as religious, but principally that 
3 easy tempered, that it required 
displease him. A ruler of this 
in was not adapted to hold in 
union the vast empire of his father ; never- 
theless, the chief misfortunes of his whole 
life arose solely from his own sons. 

He had three sons by the first marriage, 
Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis ; and he very 
early divided his empire between these 
three, retaining £of himself nothing but the 
title of emperor. He, however, soon after- 
wards espoused as second consort, Judith, 
of the family of the Guelfs, who bore to 
him his fourth son, Charles, and was a 
proud, ambitious woman, who would will- 
ingly have transferred all to her own child. 
Upon her persuasion Louis was induced to 
take a portion of the countries from hia 
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other sons, and give it to Charles, Where- 
upon open war arose between the emperor 
and hia children, who took their father 
twice prisoner. The last time it occurred 
was near Colmar, in Alsace, and because 
most of the nobles of Louis's suite, who had 
sworn allegiance to him, passed over to his 
sons, the place has retained the name of 
Lugenfeld, or the Field of Lies, The 
good-natured Louis, turning to those who 
remained stil! with him, said, "Go ye, 
also, to my sons ; I will not allow that even 
a single individual lose, on my account, 
life or limb." They wept and departed, 
and Louis fell again into ihe hands of his 
sons. Lothaire, who was the worst among 
them, had him conveyed to a cloister at 
Soissons in France, and urged him so in- 
cessantly, until he at last resolved to do 
public penance in the chapel, Lothaire's 
object in this was, that his father might 
thereby be made incompefent to take arms, 
for it was ordained by the canon law, that 
any one who had done penance was ren- 
dered incapable of bearing arms, and the 
Franks conld not enduie among them a 
king without a sword. 

The pious Louis, who was easily per- 
suaded that his own sins were the cause 
of all his misfortunes, absolutely allowed 
himself to bo conducted into the chapel of 
the monastery, and after he had been di- 
vested of his sword and military accoutre- 
ments, he was clothed in a sack of pen- 
ance, and was forced to read a paper aloud, 
whereon his son and his accomplices had 
inscribed all his sina, thus : " That he had 
unworthily filled his oiSce, frequently of- 
fended God, vexed the church, was a per- 
jurer, the originator of dissensions and 
turbulences, and, at last, had even wished 
to make war upon his sons." And while 
he made this confession, the clergy, con- 
sisting of the Archbishop Ebbo, of Rheims, 
whom Louis himself had raised from a 
servitor to an archbishop, and with him 
thirty bishops, spread out their hands over 
him, and chanted penitential psalms ; Lo- 
thaire himself sitting close by upon a throne, 
and feasting his eyes upon the degradation 
of his father, who was immediately after- 
wards Jed away in the garment of repent- 
ance, and immured within a solitary cell, 
where he was left to remain, without any 
consolation. 

This misusage of the emperor enraged 
his son, Louis of Bavaria, who was after- 



wards called Ludwig the German, and 
who was the best of the sons ; he confer- 
red with his brother Pepin, and they forced 
Lothaire to emancipate their father, who 
was formally absolved by the bishops, and 
received from their hands his sword and 
accoutrements hack again. 

But his misfortunes had not made him 
wiser, for, on the contrary, he allowed 
himself to be immediately persuaded by 
Judith to prefer his son Charles before the 
rest, and to give him his most beautiful 
countries, causing him to be crowned King 
of Neustria. He treated his best son, 
Louis, the worst, who consequently, in hia 
irritation, seized arms against his father, 
and the old king could nowhere find a tran- 
quil spot for his death-bed ; for, as he was 
proceeding to Worms, to hold a diet there 
against his son, and was just passing over 
the Rhine, near Mentz, he suddenly felt 
his quickly- approaching end. He remain- 
ed upon an island of the Rhine, near Ingel- 
heim, caused a tent to be there pitched for 
bim, and sank down upon his death-bed. 
He pardoned his son before his death, in 
these words : " As he cannot come to nie 
to offer satisfaction, I acquit myself thus 
towards him, and fake God and all of you 
to witness, that I forgive him every thing. 
But it will be your office to remind him, 
that although I have so often pardoned 
him, he must not forget that he has brought 
the gray hairs of his father to the grave in 
bitter grief" Thus died, in tho year 840, 
King Louis, who was of a kind disposition, 
but whose life was one continued scene of 
trouble and affliction, because he knew not 
how to govern his own house, much less 






ipire 



The most celebrated acts of his life con- 
sist in the foundation of two religious insti- 
tutions ; viz., the monastery of Corvey, 

id the archbishopric of Hamburg, The 
first originated from the cloister of the 
same name, at Amiens in France. It was 
hither that Charlemagne caused many of 
the imprisoned Saxons to be brought, thai 
they might be instructed in the Christian 
religion, and become thereby the future 
teachers of their fellow-countrymen in the 
same doctrines. Louis the Pious caused a 
religious colony of these Saxons to settle 
in their native country, on the Wcser, and 
he commenced building the new monaste- 
ry as early as the year B15. It was com- 
pleted in 833, and the abby was enriched 
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that country. 

Louis founded the archbishopric of Ham- 
burg in 832, principally for the conversion 
of the heathens of tho north. The first 
bishop was Ansgar, from the abbey of 
Corvey, orke of the most zealous propaga- 
tors of the Christian religion, and who had 
already taught the doctrine in Denmark 
and Sweden. But Hamburg, unfortunate, 
ly, was destroyed by the Romans, in 845, 
on which account the archbishopric was 
transferred to Bremen. 

The brothers, who had not hesitated to 
take up turns against their own father, could 
much less remain united among themselves. 
In particular, Lothaire assumed, as em- 

Eeror, great privileges over his brothers. 
lOuis and Charles, Pepin being alrea- 
dy dead, consequently armed themselves 
against him ; and as he would not agree 
to a treaty of peace, a battle was fought in 
841, near Fontenay, in France. It was 
very sanguinary ; forty thousand, accord- 
ing to others a hundred thousand, men were 
left on the field. Lothaire was conquered, 
and his great pretensions were thus dissi- 
pated, and in consequence, in the course 
of two years, an important treaty took 
place, which divided the great Prankish 
empire, and separated Germany forever 
from France. This is called the treaty of 
Verdun, concluded on the 11th of August, 
843. 

1. Louis received Germany as far as 
the Rhine ; and across the Rhine, Mentz, 
Spires, and Worms, for the sake of the cul- 
ture of the vine, (propter vini copiam,) as 
it is said in the original record. Thus were 
united all the countries wherein a pure Ger- 
man race, unmixed with the Romans, had 
remained, and the Germans may consider 
the treaty of Verdun as a great national ben- 
efit. For had that country remained united 
with France, and had the king made Paris, 
perhaps, the metropolis, or even changed 
about in the chief cities of that country, it 
is probable that, in the course of time, a 
ruinous mixture of the German and French 
languages, manners, modes of life, and 
idiosyncrasies of the two nations would 
have taken place. 

2. Lothaire retained the imperial dig- 
nity and Italy, and acquired, besides, a 
long narrow strip of land between Germa- 
ny and France, from the Alps as far as (he 



Netherlands, namely, the country of Va- 
lais and Vaud in Switzerland, the south 
east of France, as far as the Rhone ; anG 
on the left bank of the Rhine, Alsace, and 
the districts of the Moselle, Meuse, and 
Scheldt. This iong and narrow strip be- 
tween the two other brothers was probably 
apportioned to the emperor that he might be 
near ihcm both, and that, according to the 
wish of the father and grandfather, the im- 
perial control might fend to preserve the 
unity of the whole. It likewise seemed 
that Italy and the ancient city of Rome, as 
well as ancient Austrasia, namely, the 
Rhenish districts, which Charlemagne had 
selected for his residence, with his capital, 
Aix-la.Chapelle, were not separable from 
the imperial dignity. But although Lo- 
thaire received beautiful and productive 
provinces, yet his portion wag the weakest, 
for his empire on this side of the Alps had 
no natural frontiers, either in mountains or 
in a distinct national race. The inhabit- 
ants of his countries on the Rhone and 
down the Rhine were composed of very 
different tribes ; thence as there was no 
natural necessity for this division of coun- 
tries, it was merely produced by human 
caprice, consequently, there was no dura- 
bility in it. On the contrary, it became 
the source of great misfortune. After the 
emperor Lothaire, pursued as it were by the 
spirit of his injured father, against whom 
he had chiefly offended, had laid down the 
sceptre and retired into a convent, where 
he died in 862, his three sons took up arms 
in contest for the land, and divided it 
among themselves ; but Ticither of them 
transmitted it to his descendants. The 
countries of Burgundy, Alsace, and the 
province of Lorraine proper, which Lo- 
thaire II. had received, and which had from 
him received its name, were, after his early 
death, divided by his two uncles, Louis the 
German, and the French king, Charles ; 
so that the land to the east of the Meuse, 
with the cities of Utrecht, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
LiSge, Melz, Treves, Cologne, Strasburg, 
Basle, <Sec., fell to Germany. But this di- 
vision did not terminate the dispute for the 
Lorraine inheritance, for it has I'emained 
through every century a bone of conten- 
tion between the Germans and the French, 
and many sanguinary wars have taken 
place in consequence. 

3. Charles the Bald received, lastly, the 
western division of the whole Prankish 
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Itingdom,' and which has continued to pre- 
serve its title. 

Louis the German, (840-876,) who was 
an energetic prince, of lofty stature and no- 
ble figure, with a fiery eye and a pene- 
trating mind, and who also possessed an 
active disposition for education and science, 
(which the schools of eloquence ihat he 
founded at Frankfort and Ratisbonne have 
proved,) had constantly to contend for the 
tranquillity of his realm; for the Slavonian 
tribes made incursions on the eastern fron. 
tiers, and the Normans on the north and 
northwest. These bold sailors, of ancient 
German origin, wild as their sea and its 
northern coasts, coming from the Norwegi- 
an, Swedish, and Danish waters, appeared 
with the rapidity of the wind, at the mouths 
of the rivers, and frequently advanced deep 
into the country. They ascended the Seine 
as far as Paris, flew along the Garonne to 
Toulouse, and sailed up the Rhine to Co- 
Ic^ne and Bonn. And it was not the banks 
merely of these rivers which suffered from 
their devastations, but they knew also how 
to convey their vessels many thousand paces 
across the country into other rivers, so that 
no place afforded security against them. 
So great was the terror of their name, that 
the mere report of their coming drove to 
flight all before them. Their numbers 
were generally small, for a fleet of the 
small ships of that period could not convey 
large armies ; but their courage, as well as 
their strength ^f body and their weapons, 
testified to their true northern origin ; while 
in wielding the powerful spear, no race 
equalled them. A few ships, manned with 
valiant men, formed frequently the equip- 
ment of their royal princes; and as in an- 
cient Germany, a noble leader with his 
company, in bold excursions, acquired honor 
and booty, and with his suite, even contest- 
ed for the possession of a whole country; 
so, on the otlier hand, the squadron of the 
bold sea-hero, manned with warlike and 
pillage-seeking adventurers, was the source 
of his riches, forming often the moving ba- 
sis upon which he erected his kingdom. 
It was thus they founded similar kingdoms 
in Normandy, France, Sicily, and in Rus- 
aia. Louis the Gernuan succeeded in pro- 
tecting his kingdom against them, and 
against the Slavonians ; but not so his son, 
Louis the Fat, (876-8S7,) who, after the 
death of his brothers, Carloman and Louis, 
by the intervention of particular circum- 



stances, again united for a short time the 
three portions of the Prankish empire, in 
Italy, Germany, and France. In France 
there was a minor king, Charles the Sim- 
ple, six years of age, for whom he was to 
have protected the country against the Nor- 
mans ; but not possessing the qualifications 
necessary, this he was not able to do, and 
thence he was forced twice to purchase 
peace from them at the price of many 
pounds of gold : the first time when they 
had advanced upon the Meuse as far as 
HaslolT, and the second time when, with 700 
vessels, they had ascended the Seine as far 
as Paris itself, and closely besieged that 
city. Such cowardly conduct, and the 
weakness of his whole government, brought 
him into contempt, and was the cause which 
produced his forma! deposition, in a great 
and national assembly held at Tribur in 
the year 887. To his great good fortune, 
he died the following year. 

In Germany he was succeeded {887- 
899) by Amulf, a son of his brother Carlo- 
man, consequently a grandson of Louis the 
German, a valiant and worthy king. He 
beat the Normans at Louvain, in the Neth- 
erlands, where they had erected a fortified 
camp, which victory made him very cele- 
brated, for those Normans formed the most 
valiant race of the north, and had never 
previously been known to fly before an 
enemy.* 

Arnulf now marched also into Italy, to 
bring that disunited country — where many 
pretenders contested for supremacy — again 
under German dominion- He advanced, 
in 896, as far as Rome ; but his army had 
been so much weakened by sickness and 
foui weather, that he dared not attempt to 
attack the strong walls of the city, and was 
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about to turn back. Upon this, the Ro- 
mans hooted and insulted the Germans so 
grossly, that, without awaiting the word of 
command, they turned back, advanced, and 
storming Ihe gates, filled the ditches, mount- 
ed the walls, and carried the city. The 
Roman people were obliged to stvear fidelity 
to him. But they knew not how to observe 
the oath they took ; and as they had not 
been able to overcome the powerful Ger. 
mans by open force, they had recourse to 
poison; thence Arnulfwas, most probably, 
secretly drugged by them, for he returned 
ill to Germany, and died, after a long sick- 
ness, in the year 699, much too early for 
his kingdom, and mourned by all Germans ; 
for he was yet young, and Germany never 
more than at that moment required his 
powerful arm. 

A new savage tribe, in ferocity equal to 
the ancient Hunns, had now fixed them- 
selves in Hungary, and extended their in- 
cursions to Germany. They were properly 
called Madschari or Magyars, and be- 
longed to the Calmuc race of the Asiatic 
wanderers, but they were called Hunns, 
(also Hungarians, after the country they 
henceforward occupied,) because it was 
then customary to call all those tribes 
Hunns who were savage and terrible to 
behold, and who came from the east. They 
also, like the former Hunns, lived always 
OQ horseback, and suddenly appeared 
where they were not awaited. They un- 
expectedly attacked, and as suddenly fled, 
and in flying ihey always shot their arrows 
backward, and turned quickly round when 
all was considered safe. They shot their 
arrows from bows, formed of bone, with so 
nmch force and precision, that it was scarce- 
ly possible to avoid them ; but they were 
ignorant of the art of fighting at close 
quarters, or of besieging cities. They 
were small in stature, ugly in countenance, 
with deep-sunken eyes, of barbaric man- 
ners, and with a coarse and discordant lan- 
f;uage ; so that an ancient writer who 
ived at that period, says : " We must be 
astonished thai Divine Providence should 
have given so delightful a country to be in- 
habited — not by such men, but by such 
monsters in human shape !" 

These terriflc enemies desolated in an 
unheard-of manner the German countries, 
during the period when ArnulPs son, Louis 
the Child, who was still a minor, was called 
King of Germany, from the year " " " 



These were probably the most miserabla 
years that Germany had ever witnessed. 
With almost every year these Hungarians 
suddenly precipitated themselves in masses 
upon one or other of the provinces, deso- 
lated it with fire and sword, and drove 
thousands of the inhabitants back with 
ihem as slaves, while the Germans, valiant 
as they were, knew not the mode of con- 
ducting such a war, and could not defend 
themselves ; besides which, they possessed 
as yet no walled towns wherein they might 
have sheltered Iheir wives and children. 
Bavaria was first attacked by Ihem, and 
made a prey to their devastations, and al! 
the court and nobles cut to pieces. The 
following years the same happened io Sax- 
ony and Thuringia, and the two conclud- 
ing years Franconia and Swabia were in 
lurn devastated. The words of Solomon 
may be applied to these horrors of Ger- 
many : " Wo to the country whose king is 
a child." But, fortunately for the salvation 
of his own and other countries, this child 
now died early in the year 911. 

After the race of the Carlovingians, which 
had commenced with so much lustre, be- 
came extinct in Germany, it still existed a 
short time longer, although but weak, and 
without any power or authority in France ; 
on, however, disappeared there also — ■ 
a torrent which at first springs forth 
majestically, and dashes down all before 
it, but at last dividing itself into various 
isolated arms, its power becomes reduced, 
and gradually absorbed by the sand. 
Meanwhile in Germany much had he- 
me changed that proved of great im- 
portance to futurity. Charles the Great, 
e have seen, made the royal power su. 
perior to all other ; he did away with the 
great dukes' reigning over entire provinces, 
and substituted royal oificials, with smaller 
ills of government ; and had his suc- 
Drs followed his example in this, the 
system might have been established in Ger- 
many, as it was in France and other coun- 
tries — namely, that but one lord should 
rule with unlimited power throughout the 
whole empire, and no prince besides. But 
fate ordered it otherwise, and caused many 
rulers to spring up among us, which has 
given an impulse to the development and 
cultivation of the German mind, aud has 
only then not dangerous to the coun- 
try with respect to its exterior relations, 
hen al! who called themselves Germant 
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held together in love and unity, and in 
that disposition constituted a firm and solid 
German empire. 

The foundation of this polygarcliy, 
division of dominions, may be traced chiefly 
to the times subsequent to the treaty of Ver- 
dun. On almost all sides formidable ene- 
mies threatened the frontiers : the Hunga- 
rians, the Slavonians, the Venedians, and 
the Normans. The kings themselves were 
unfortunately too weak, and unable, like 
Charlemagne, to fly with assistance from 
one end of the realm to the other. They 
were therefore obliged to permit and au- 
thorize the German tribes, for the defence 
of the frontiers, to choose powerful chiefs 
raised among themselves, who continued to 
remain at the head of (heir troops, and led 
them against the enemy. The efforts made 
to establish a fresh foundation for the ducal 
power, become more and more visible in 
the last moiety of the ninth century, and 
very soon we find the royal Missi or Mar- 

f [raves, together with other proprietors of 
and, and influential men, raising them- 
selves to the ducal dignity. 

It lies in the nature of things, that the 
development of these relations could not 
be everywhere the same. We find often 
the governor of a province still called in 
the old records Graf, (^Cotnes,) because he 
already possessed more of the ducal power 
than in another province was commanded 
by him who was ordinarily styled Dux. 
All research made into this subject is ex- 
tremely difficult, and opinions thereupon 
are even yet not united. Thus much is 
certain, that if we consider and acknow- 
ledge in general those governors as owners 
of the ducal power, who possessed an over- 
balancing influence in their provinces, and 
who represented the king himself in war, 
and in the highest courts of jurisdiction, 
we find that, at the end of the ninth and 
commencement of the tenth century, they 
again appear, and gradually oecome dukes 
of Saxony, Thuringia, Franoonia, Bavaria, 
Swabia, and Lorraine. 

In Saxony, the Ludolphic race, as it ap- 
pears, acquired at a very early date a 
power which we may call ducal. Eckbert, 
related to the house of Charlemagne, was 
placed by the latter at the head of ail the 
Saxons between the Rhine and Vistula, as 
count and chief of the heerbann ; his son 
Ludolph held also this rank, and possessed, 
in effect, already ducal power. His son 
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Bruno, and, after his death, in 880, Otho, 
the father of King Henry, must be con- 
sidered in every sense as dukes. Saxony 
became, by degrees, the most powerful and 
extensive duchy, for it embraced, at the 
time of its greatest development, the coun- 
try from the Lower Rhine to the Oder, and 
from the North Sea and the Eider to the 
Fiehtel mountains and the Wetterau. 

Thuringia had, it is true, counts also, 
who at limes were called herzijge, {duces 
limitis Sorabici ;) but their power, owing 
to the frequent changes occurring among 
the owners, did not completely form itself 
into a ducal power. Burehard, whom we 
find mentioned as duke, fell in 908, against 
the Hungarians ; his power was transferred 
to Otho of Saxony, who already possessed 
a province giving him the title of count, 
(/Gaugrafschafi,) in the northern part of 
Thuringia. King Henry retained Thu- 
" igia united with his duchy. 

In Franconia, which besides the ancient 
Frankish land on the Lower Rhine, com- 
prised likewise Hessia and the countries of 
the Central Rhine, the title of duke could 
not otherwise appear than much later, be- 
cause the country, as long as the kings 
continued of the Frankish family, was con- 
sidered kings' land ; still the administration 
of the country was performed by two pow. 
erful counts, and two families, the Baben- 
bergerians in the eastern, and the Conra- 
dinians at Worms, in the western part, 
divided the power, until they broke out into 
a deadly dispute and fight, in which the 
former were completely defeated. Count 
Conrad, soon afterwards King Conrad I., 
became, therefore, potentissimus comes in 
Franconia, and possessed in reality ducal 
power. Widukind styles him likewise 
Duke of the Franks, although he, as well 
" his brother Eberhard, is called by others 

o comes. It cannot, however, be doubted 
but that under Henry I. Eberhard possessed 
the ducal dignity. 

In Bavaria, Luitpold, who had to defend 
the eastern frontiers against the Slavonians 
and Hungarians, is styled dux in a diploma 
of King Louis, of the year 901, and his 
son Amulf calls himself duke in the year 
908, 

In Swabia, where the defence of the 
frontiers was not so necessary, the ducal 
dignity appears to have connected itself 
gradually with the power of the royal mis- 

i, and to have developed itself later. 
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Burchard, however, under Conrad I, ap- 
pears nevertheless as Duke of Swabia. 

In. Lorraine, finally, it became more easy 
to the nobles of the land by means of its 
doubtful and critical position between 
France and Germany in the later Carlovin- 
gian period, to maintain a stale of greater 
independence, and we thus find upon re- 
cord already in the year 901 a Duke Kebe- 
hart, and later, under King Henry, the 
Duke Gisilbrecht. 

The dukes were not, it is true, regarded 
as lords of their people and lands, but as 
ministers and representatives of their king, 
in whose name they regulated in peace the 
affairs of justice and order, and in war led 
the army of their race to battle. But soon 
becoming large landed proprietors, and 
being no longer under the surveillance of 
royal envoys, the dukes took advantage of 
the weakness of the kings, and by degrees 
arrogated to themselves an increase of 
power, and brought the lesser vassals un- 
der their- dominion ; nay, they even gra- 
dually made their dignity, granted to them 
only as imperial crown officers, hereditary 
in their families, as well as the revenues 
of the crown lands, which they had only 
received as the salary for their service. 

Like the great dukes, the inferior im- 
perial officers, the counts, margraves, and 
others, established themselves more and 
more firmly in their dignities, and the es- 
tates attached thereto. The spiritual lords, 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots, were, 
like the temporal lords, members and vas- 
sals of the empire, and like them augment- 
ed their secular power and possessions ; 
and all these became by degrees from the 
mere deputies of royal authority, inde- 
pendent princes of the German nation. 

Besides this, in some individuals, the love 
of freedom and personal independence be- 
gan already, as early as this period, to 
degenerate often into license. He who 
thought himself offended by another, and 
conceived he possessed sufficient strength 
to revenge himself, did not seek the estab- 
lishment of his rights in the usual way, 
. namely, through the judges of the land, 
but with arms and the strength of the fist. 
Thence that period wherein the appeal to 
the fist was so generally adopted, was call- 
ed the period of the fattst-recht, the fist or 
club law- It commenced, already, under 
ihe later Carlo vingians, but it was long af- 
terwards that it reached its highest extent. 



The evil became necessarily great, for 
the manners of the nation were still rude. 
Arms and the chase remained their favor- 
ite occupations, and the sword and the fal. 
con were the greatest treasures of the Ger- 
man, He could calmly see all taken fron- 
him, says an author, but if his sword ana 
falcon came into any danger, he would not 
hesitate to save them even with a false 
oath. The hunting Ifetes were superb, and 
were included among the highest festivities 
of life. Ladies, from gorgeously orna- 
mented tents, beheld the destruction of the 
game. In the evening they feasted under 
tents in the forest, and the company, with 
their suites, returned amidst the music of 
the hunting horns. For the sake of the 
chase, the kings and nobles preferred re- 
maining at their country seats, and on this 
account for a long time despised dwelling 

During the later period of the Cartovin- 
gians, besides the wars within and beyond 
the land, which they so much desolated, 
what was greatly to be deplored was, that 
the germs of cultivation which Charle- 
magne, in his exertions for science, had 
planted in his schools for instruction, be- 
came again almost entirely destroyed. No 
period in the whole history of Germany is 
darker, n p d u, 
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pin and Charlemagne the firat organs were 
brought to Germany from Greece, and 
Charles took every pains to introduce the 
Latin psalmody and church music among 
his subjects. At first be had but liftle suc- 
cess ; at least an Italian of that time com- 
plains that their natural rudeness was their 
great obstruction: "Great in body like 
mountains," says he, "their voice rolls 
forth like thunder, and cannot be modulated 
into gentler tones ; and when their barbaric 
throats endeavor gently (o produce the soft 
transitions and flexibilities of the music, the 
hard tones pour forth their volume in a rat- 
tling sound, like a coach rolling over the 
stones, so that the feelings of the hearer, 
which should be gently moved, are, on the 
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contrary, completely startled and terrified, 
Thus was pronounced originally a criticism 
upon their disposition and qualification for 
harmony. And yet by industry and exer- 
cise they advanced so far in a short lime, 
that Pope John VIII., who lived about the 
year 870, besought Anthony, bishop of Frei- 
singen, to send him a good organ from Ger- 
many, and with it a person who w^s equally 
— 11 „i,i„ -op^j, „p„„ ^g (Q ^gi^j - 



well abl 



In this century a pupil of Rhabanus 
Maurus, the monk Otfried of Weissenburg, 
gave a very remarkable example of his 
love for his mother- tongue, by translating 
the gospel into German verse, in order that 
the people might be enabled to read it. 
Charlemagne had, indeed, commenced to 
improve and cultivate the German lan- 
guage, but after him no one thought fur- 
ther about it. Otfried now zealously en- 
deavored to make it a written language, 
although it was very difiieult to express by 
letters its hard and strange sounds. He 
strongly and justly contended against those 
who, indifferent towards their native-tongue, 
preferred learning, with excessive labor, 
and using the languages of the Latins and 
Greeks. "They call the German Ian- 
guage," he says, " boorish, and yet do not 
endeavor by their writings or study to make 
it more perfect. They carefully avoid 
writing badly in Latin and Greek, and yet 
do not care for doing so in their i 
guage J they are ashamed to offend against 
good taste by even a letter in those Ian. 
guagea, but in their own tongue it happen; 
wilh every word. Truly a singular fact 
this, that such great and learned men d 
all this for the honor of foreign languages 
and yet cannot even write their own !" 

The condition of the common freemen 
was the saddest of all in these tii 
they, consequently, decreased so much that 
they scarcely formed a distinct order 
nation. Much earlier, already when the 
feudal system gradually developed itself, 
and elevated the vassals above all those 
who ctillivafed their own inheritance, their 
numbers had decreased considerably, but 
the worst time came after Charlemagne. 

Charles knew well that the strength of a 
nation consists in the great preponderance 
of freemen, and that it is upon their cour- 
age and their animated love for their coun- 
try that must depend the general weal and 
its security from all danger ; he therefore 
applied great care and vigilance to the res- 
15 



toration of the arriere ban, which had also 
by the influence of the feudal system fal!ei» 
into disuse. In this, however, he attained 
his aim but partially, because his wars, far 
from being real national wars, for the de- 
fence of the country, were only conquering 
excursions in distant countries. These 
were very oppressive to the common man, 
who, from the day that the army stepped 
upon the land of the enemy, was obliged to 
provide himself, at his own expense, for 
three months with provisions, as well as 
with clothes and arms. Many, therefore, 
endeavored to avoid the duties of this ser- 
vile military service. They gave ihem- 
selves up both in body and possessions to 
the service or guardianship of the church, 
or to the patronage of a noble, either &s 
arriere or under vassals, because, as such, 
they were not bound to yield so much ser- 
vice as to the king in the arriere ban, or 
even as bondmen, and as such no longer 
belonging to the class of freemen. They 
■■' called the Lidi (Leute, people) of the 
seigneur, and remained, it is true, the pes- 
sessors of their own inheritance, which they 
ihemiehes cultivated but they were sub. 
jeet to paj ta^t, and were held m soccage, 
Id neither quit the land nor sell it ; 
but with their children and descendants 
they were bound to the soil, aad were the 
property of their lord This w as severe ; 
but they were at the same time exempted 
from domg any military service in distant 
expeditions, fur, as bondsmen, they were 
not considered worthy of bearing arms, but 
remained all Iheir lives in tranquillity with 
their familic At the most they were only 
obligated, under the most urgent circum- 
stances, to repair to a short distance, within 
the immediate vicinity of their territory, 
there to fight, on foot, with stick or club; 
the lance and sword being forbidden to 
ihem Had they nghtly considered that 
men who are not allowed lo bear arms, 
also speedily lose both courage and power, 
and if they are not absolutely called slaves, 
in adopt slavish sentiments, they would, 
doubt, much rather have remained poor 
and oppressed but still Ireemen and war. 
but alas ' in necessity the nearest 
and most immediate aid appears the best to 
him who suffers, and the eye loses the power 
of perceiving the distant consequences. 

Besides the oppressive service of the ar- 
riere ban, which brought many freemen 
into slavery, there were other causes which 
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contributed to decrease their numbers, 
among which may be classed the terrific 
incursions of the Avari, the Normans, the 
Slavonians, and Hungarians, in which thou- 
sands of them were killed or carried off as 
slaves ; and later, the disorders and oppres- 
sions of the fansUrecht, or club-law, which 
likewise obliged many of the poor freemen 
to give themselves up to the service of some 
neighboring powerful noble, lo secure them- 
selves from Uie robberies of those who made 
a trade of pillage. Besides, in those times 
of disorder, when laying up magazines of 
provisions was not thought of, countries 
were often visited with desolating famine 
and pestilence ; in such necessities many 
freemen, that they might not die of starva- 
tion, gave themselves up, with their chil- 
dren and property, to nobles or spiritual 
foundations for bread. And, lastly, many 
became servitors to cloisters and ecclesias- 
tical eslablishmonts ; and from piety, or foi 
the salvation of their souls, they gave their 
all lo the altar of God. For the church 
slready, at this period, possessed and main- 
tained the privileges, by which an individ- 
ual might give lo it his whole possessions, 
and thua entirely pass by the just inherit- 
ors. Thence, from all these causes, it 
happened that, at the end of this period, 
not only the ancient pride and courage, but 
also the majority of the freemen — accord- 
ingly the independence of the Germans — 
had disappeared, and scarcely any but no- 
blemen and their feudatories remained, thus 
threatening the country with the sad pros- 
pect of decay and ruin. But whenever 
necessity has been great, God has always 
sent to the German nation unexpected aid 
and support. Accordingly, at this moment, 
itwas precisely thedevastation spread every- 
where by the Hungarians which laid the 
foundation for the renewed elevation of the 
common freemen to a civic state, and re- 
established later the condition of the peas- 
ant. 

After the death of Louis the Child, the 
principall German branches assembled, and 
lodtefl about them for the most worthy 
among their princes to be their king. The 
election fell upon Otho the Illustrious, Duke 
of Saxony and Thuringia, who was relateiT 
on the maternal side, to the CarSovingians 
and by the power of his house, as well a 
by age and wisdom, was held in great ei 
teem by all. On Ihe paternal side, he d« 
scended from Count Eckbert, whomCharii 



magne had placed in Saxony against tho 
Normans, in 810. Otho, however, refused 
own, because the cares of the empiie 
too great for his age, and advised 
rather that Conrad, the Duke of the Franks, 
(according to some writers, he was only a 
■ be made king. For this act, Otho 
the greater praise, as Conrad was 
truly worthy lo rule as king, and the race 
of^ the Franks still continued the most es- 
teemed among the German nations; for 
hitherto it was from that race that the king 
imanded over the whole of Ger- 
many. Otho, therefore, wisely considered 
it better that the rule of the empire should 
remain with them, and, in so doing, entirely 
dismissed from his mind the enmity which 
always had, and still partially existed be- 
tween the Saxons and the Franks. 

Conrad was accordiagly elected king on 
the 8th of November, 911, at Pforzheim. 
He is described as being a man of great 
merit, both at home and abroad ; valiant 
and prudent, kind and liberal. His first 
care was to elevate, from its sunken state, 
the royal authority, for upon it depended the 
order ofthe whole empire. But the confu- 
sion was too great, and Conrad's reign too 
short, lo render his efforts completely suc- 
cessful. The Lolhringians, or Lorrainers, 
who only, since the time of Louis the Ger- 
man, had belonged to Germany, were not 
contented with his election, and separated 
themselves, nor could Conrad bring them 
back again to the empire. After the death 
of Otho the Illustrious, he had to contend 
with his son, Henry of Saxony ; for, mis- 
by the advice of Hatto, Archbishop 
of Menlz, he wished to deprive Henry of 
great fiefs which he owned, besides 
his dukedom of Saxony, in order that no 
of the empire should be foo powerful ; 
probably these were the northern districts 
of Thuringia, which Otho had already pos- 
sessed ; but Henry was valiantly defended 
by his Saxons. He completely defeated 
the king's brother, Eberhard, who had ad- 
vanced against him with an army, near 
Eresburg, (now Sladberg,) so that he retain- 
ed the fiefs in the subsequent treaty, which 
terminated the war ; nay, he even appears 
to have conquered also the southern portion 
of Thuringia, and lo have maintained the 
ducal dignity over the whole of Thuringia. 
Conrad confirmed Count Burkhard in 
Swabia, after some contest, as Duke of the 
I Aliemanni. Arnulfof Bavaria, however, 
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who also revolted, and so far forgot himself 
as to call in the Hungarians to his assists 
was condemned to death by the prince 
the empire as a traitor to the country, and 
1 refuge among the Hun- 



was oblig 



gariaiis. 

Thus, by energetic measures and timeJy 
concessions, the genera! tranquillity and im 
per al d gn ly were re establ s! ed and tl e 
un ty of C er any ma nta ned But Con 
rad tell ielthov I fficult the ta,k was fo 
I n and hat he power of the Fra k sh 
dukes alone was not suffic eat lo cu b tl e 
over powe ful nobles It al o requ ed 
greater s rength to p otect tl e e p re 
aganst tie Slavo ans and Hungarians 
who St 11 repeated v thout eeas g the r 
incurs OS At the same t me perhaps he 
d d not pe c e i 1 s brother Eberhard 
who pretended to pos-^ess tl e greatest cla m 
tothecrovn the proper qual t e ofakng 
wh le on the other hand h s earl er and 
now conciliated opponent, Henry of Saxony, 
was, in all respects, irreproachable, endow- 
ed with great energy of mind and body, and, 
by his power and influence, ranked at the 
head of all the German princes. When, 
therefore, Conrad lay sick of a wound at 
Limburg, on the Lahn, which he had re- 
ceived in his last expedition against the 



Hungarians, and felt death approaching, 
thought of the example which Otho 
given at his election, 



the Illustrii 



I had 



id forgetting all jealousy, and with his 
thoughts directed only for the weal of his 
country, he called his brother, Eberhard, 
10 his bedside, and thus addressed him: 
" We command, it is true, great means, my 
dear Eberhard ; we can collect great ar- 
mies, and know how to lead ihem. We are 
not wanting in fortified cities and defences, 
nor in any of the attributes of roya! dignity. 
Yet greater power, influence, and wisdom, 
dwell with Henry, and upon him alone de- 
pends the welfare of the empire. Take, 
therefore, these jewels, this lance and 
s vord, together with the chain and crown 
of the ancient kings, and carry them to 
Henry the Saxon. Be at peace with him, 
that you may have him for your constant 
strong ally. Announce lo him that Con- 
rad, on his death-bed, has chosen and re- 
commended kirn as king, in preference to 
other princes." Bodied in Decem- 
ber, 918. 

Eberhard did what his brother had com. 
manded, and was the first who did fealty to 
King Henry. A kingdom wherein such 
sentiments were found, might truly and 
'vithout danger remain electoral. 
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wfrto ■ "J^itary is by no meana rich in historical 

1. TOe chnmielo of Hegino, already mentioned in the 

FecMung epoch, was contuined by aaother writer as 

SJiaastswjt ""*"»" ■-■ 

!. Linhaand of Paris, private seeretaiy lo Kins Be- 
^gtr U. of Italy aitarwarda in the aetvice of Kinir 
Ulho I-, and flnalfr Wshop of Cremona, wrote the hia- 
toiy or to time not wilhoiil spirit, and, 6Bpeci^lvmhis 
history, of Italy, very inatTUcGve. allhougfi partial and 
entliusiastie. His Btyle is far-fetched and Tjonibastio, 
showing much of the courtier, sad a eroat love for an- 
ecdote and illustration in his narrative. ITub histerr 
ri ftcwn c. 8SB-948, and a sapplement from B6i-BG4. 
mwe also, in another distinct wmt. on account of 
^ ^S^'^^^""' "^" fJ**^ emPMi^icephoruB. 
■■ fLIf^?"^^ " "IS of GandMBheim, wrote a poem, 
UB.Ge8tMOltonuniPaneByne,"from»IS-964: asthe 
WJe mdicates, a poem in praise of Otho the Great, oc- 
Mriingly not alwara faiififul lo Uiith, and, of co^, 
DarUal or onfr«ded ; neverthBleKi, not without some 



proMjrtionate merit here, and there. She (reals upwi ■ 
the later years ralher fugitjpeiy. 

J. Widukind, usually caLed Wiltefcind, a mcmk of 
yi^ey,, who dij^ about Uie year 1000 wrote a history 



^rvey, WHO aieu aoo 
if the Saions, (Rerui 



i^iib. 



= .^. Ah the first historian of hie 'time, he'nreBenla 

irecord ol the events in a ftrniequaily aweeahle 

i happy, devoted lo Ihe house of SaxonyTbut bKH 

.. .ai a desire after tnilh ; and the eecond part of his 

work IS of mvaluable merit. The first portion is, in 

mrt, based upon the legends and traditions of the peo- 

5. Among the chtoniclea on the history of Germany, 
esBecially the relalions of the Lotharingians, Flodoaid 
ol KherniB IS partiGularly important, wlio wrote a histo- 



um viu to biDO. 
u. Richer, a monk of SI. Remy, nea 
ed medicine, and was a pupil of Ihe 

bert;and encouraged by hi master . .u^^,,, 

t. ^^ in theyeaiB995 to aW, his " Historiarum, 

from 888-99S^which he dedicated lo Gea- 



ir Rheims, etadi- 

celebrated Gee- 

■ite histoTTf 



hlmsiy.," from 888-99S, which he dedicated i 
belt. His history is, for Fnuiee, partial, sad h 
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tdapts Ihe evenlB to the adyanta^B of that oounti 
Nevertheless, amidst the dearth of iiistorioal source 
his time, he la certainly of great value. liia narrati 
IB based upon a close Btody of the ancients. The mj 
die ages bsina only taken up by EUiehanJ, Kicherw 
quite lost Eight ol, until Petli dBcoreied in BamU 
the only autographic daaDment ittll eimmg bv hi: 
which has been putdished In the " MoDumenta." 

1. Detached and extremely intereating communii 
tiimB are given to us in the bii^raphies of Bruno, art.. 
triahop of Cologne, the brother of Otho I.; of Udalrieh, 
Iriabop of Augsburg ; and other eccleaiaatica ol I' 

in the eleventh century, we find mora important : — 
e greater nuniher of liislorians, who, in their desorip- 
tkiitt, diMinsidiih Ihemselves especially 

iTThB iMa of Queen Matilda, writ! 
taking HeuylL, by 

TBIuSlooa and lOU ! i-_ . 

porMiDt as legaids the history of Henry 

o wM. „ "niielmar, bishop of " 

ahistorj-oftheGe 
O/D-JUJO, nia uartative is cr"' ■■ 
Bcure, being neither pure ni 
Bcripticn in the (Oet books not 
be B of great importauce to 
"w nuHt varied nature, and ' 

-'^ehiBlorT of Otho lU. i 

.„__d and lektion (tf the Saxon 

3. Besides the laatmentionBdv. , -— - 

detailed and ocstect infbmtauon respecting the end of 
the tentti and ooounencement of the eleventh century 
In the " Annates Qnedtinbnrgensis," to 1023. 

4. The Life of Henry 11. by Adelbold, bishop of 
Otrecht, ia incomplete, and nearly all borrowed Irotu 
IMtmar, but well written. The Vite" of both the 
bjshopa of Hildesheim, Bemward and Godehard, are, 
as TMards the hiBtoiy of Saxony, of great eonsequence : 
Ihe Memwerra of Paderbom merit being mentioned 
likew^. 



Henry and Gregory excited the pons of 



guided . 

central poll 

•- nndHi 



4: ureeably written, and 

„ Iha history of Henry I. 

a. Ditmar, or Thielmar, bishop of Meiseburg, who 



>f both Uiose parties, 
il prodnctiona which 
tie different c^niona 
of the poi* had theii 



; while, however, many learned 

, .'irreproachable oharacte[\ wrote 

the pope and in favor of the emperor. We can- 
give the names of these opposite writers, but 



\. Wippo, chaplain to the emperor Coi 
■ue he has written in a pompous style, ' 
fialicL" He was a man of science and 
■ remarkable mind. 

6. HermannuB C^mtractus, (the lame, 

afthe counts of.Vehringen, and ~ " ' 

Rricbenau, who died in 1054. 
tarn lOOl^lOU, ccntinned to li< 
Bold, of Crantance. 

7. Adam of Bremen, (bom 



letters, 



taCouradi 



) by Bertliold and Ber- 



rfHenrvlV: 
Ironoof Con 



il Gerraany, especially ot the 

"sTBrono ofCOTvey, (de Belle Saxonieo,) a pa^onale 
(dVMiaiyof Henry IV., and who eiaggeralee and dis- 
Gonrea mnch ; yet he is important and indispeosable 
ftr the history of the war. 

D. Lambert of AschalTenburg, a monk of Hersfeld, 
wrote a chronide flom the eariiei timiB tn lo;?. A 
•mat of great genius, full of ^irit, well 
important source tot the period ■■■"'"- 



le lived i he 



is especially the best hieloriaa of the midd ^ — 

10. Marianus ScotUB, who died iu lOBB ; a monk of 
fulda Biul Mentz, who wrote a chronicle to 10B3, iriiich 
was canlinued by Dodechin to ISOO. 

11. Sigbett, a monk of GembliHirs, (Sigeb. Gembla- 
'-,) who died '- '"" — ' "■ '- ■ ' ■■ 

orSicieth__ 

d by several 

wniera, ana m the sabsequent middle ages much ~ ~ 

13. Oiehardus Urangiensis wrote ■ - ■ >- 

iiae, likewise very learned, carefully i 
value in the particular ' ' ' " ' ' 



jicellent work on th 
Frankieh emperors." 

15. The ffiography of Benno, bishop of Osnaburg, a 
friend ot Henry IV. by Norbert, abbot of Ihe Cloovent 
' " -- '-'-' --} built by Benno, contains impor- 

of the Crusades are more especial- 
.J „ , ,.„ ..nportance of the subject, the uni- 
versal interest taken therein, the peculiar nature of the 
expedition in a foreign country and at such a dMance, 
together with the surprising and wonderful deeds per- 
formed, excited many, and particularly those mho were 
present, to give their rccoids of the scenes witnessed, 
for the perusal of those left behind at the time, and 
their successors. The majority of the chronicles have 
been collected by Bongats, under the title ; Gesla 
Dei per t^'ancoa, Hanaym, iGll, fol." 

In ibt twdith and thirteenth centuries, the impetus 
given Iv the C^nsadea produced its inituence. and op- 
erated benefidally imon the histori. 
more paitioulai in the selection a 



.. OlhD, bishop of Fieiangen, who died in ll^iS, son 
of the Margrave Leopold of Austria, a philosopher, of 
'-dependent feeling, and full of eloquence. He wrote 
rauyeraal history to the year 1153, well continued as 
itw 1309, bfOttiorfSainle Blaise; and the life of the 
npena EieueiiB L to llM, which wascontmued aafar 
I lieo by Badewich, canon of Freisingen ; both woAs 
eqaally inteieBtinB and learned, and written with in- 
tellig^ce and dJBceininent. 

bTTTib Historr of Frederic I. receives imp«tant eln- 
ddations fiom Ihe Ctuonicles of Tincenx of Fiagne, 
1140-1167: thoHJsb^ofLodi, 1153-1118, byOthoqud 
AceihasMorena; the IDstotT of Romuold, arehbishiv 
ofSalemD,tollS8; Ihe Poem cf Gttnthei; Lignrlnus 
and the book of Ihe so^alled Sire Haul of Milan : " de 
Bebns gestis Frederici in Italia." 
™ in,. ^ — ;»i. „f ...„ ei"^ by Hebnold.an ecele- 
by Arnold to IfiUS ; im- 
__ _ J the Lion and the house 

oftheGuelphs. 

Valuable infcamation is given upon the same sab- 
,.„. by Gerhard, provoal of ^edertmi^ in his Chroni- 
cles of the Monastrar, and by the Monk of Weingal- 
n his book " de Gnelfls," and his Chronidee. 
„. The so-called " Annaiista Saxo" and " Chroiu- 
graphns Saxo," mostly cranpUationB, but the fonner for 
me eleventh and the biter for the IweUlh centuriee, in 
the dettul, ate bothveiT interesdng. 
near^ all the tashoprics, churcnes, and monasteries 






rtiiJthan 









sofUi 



e en^>eroi 
pines. Iliere are eereral continuations of Ihis w — , „. 
which the most known is that by the abbot of Ursperg 
(Quon. Unperg) to 1329. 

13. The letters of Ihe popes and other distinguished 
men, collect«i by an ecclesiastic, Ulrich of Bamberg, 
in Ihe twelfth century, are extremely valuable. 

e depute between 



Hie Chronide of 
of Lubecfc, to 1 
portent lor the history 



who we find tonilk mon oi 



idea selected for general drculation. Such 



ik Alberidit 



6. Albert vt 
me, and is CO; 

^'l. Goifried von Vilerbo to 
Joh. VitoduranUB, &c. 

S. A collection of lettere by celebrated men of that 
period is very important, espedally those of Pope Inno- 
cent III. and Petrus de Vinea, chancellor of the empe- 
ror Frederic IL, and who died in 1349. 

9. The most complete collection of letters to and from 
the popes, of the transactions of thdr ambassadors and 
ottiersimilardocuments, has been preserved in the ar- 
chives of the Vatican in Kome, which, as may be ea^- 
ly conceived, are of the highest importance for the his- 
tory of this period, but it is eitreraely difficult to gais 

• GmcMchLe DeuucUandB dii1« den FiinkiBCbeo Ktiiai* 
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. . Jt of Iheir publication has been 

the fourth volumB of the " Monumenta GenUE 
Hiatoncft. 

10, A woit of very great importance for the hie 
oTOm ampena E^edenc IL, is Uie History of &igli 
by HatUileii-iyiB. who, togethet wiUi Ihe erenl 
tlte EDglieli natioa itoiu iwa-lSOa, treats sleo occas,.,,,- 
allrtywntheaSiiinKtftbeotheinaiionBDf EtWe. i^ 



likBWBB vstIdus Itslian hisioiianB, <rf whoni ..^ .,„,„ 
oniy Lere reier especially to Richard de Saint Gennano 
and Nicolas do Jamsilla, (botli in the Collection ' ' " 

11. All the great writ«tB who form the Booreo 

tory have beeu brought together in the grea. 

lectiona of Duchesne, BouquBt, (for France,) Muratori, 
(for Italv,) Schanl, Kenber, llistisios, Pistorius, Fre- 
her, flaldBBt, Schilter, Meibom, Ldbnitz, Ekkarf, &o., 
(ft» Germany.) 

IS. Bciually important as were for the history of the 

oreceding-^och the collection of the ancienf ' "■ 

the fMDkB and the natioos sabiected io them, 
wise, for the history of the middle ages, (i 
much abr^ed,) the colledJons of the later lawi,, ..,„»„ 
under the namce of the Sachieiapiegel.or Mirror ol' 
Sanmy, Bie SchKahempiggfl, or Mirror of Swabia, 
and Kauerreekt, or the Imperial Law. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Henry L, 919-93S— His Ware— The Hungariann— The 
Slavoniana—New Institutions— Otho L,936-a7>-The 
Huufanans— Battle of Uie Leehfeld-^Tie Western 
Empire renewed 962— Greece— Otho II., 973-993— 
Italy— Otho III., »8 J-1003— His ReUgioua Devotion— 
His partiality for Roman and Grecian Manners and 
CuatoiQS— Heniy II., 1003-1024— Italy— Pavia— Bam- 
berg— His Death, 1(K4— End of UieBaion Dynasty. 

The accounts we possess respecling the 
election of Henry vary much, and are here 
aod there very erroneous. If we follow — 
as is but just — the statements of the most 
ancient writers, Widukind and Dilmar, wc 
shall find that the priacea and elders of the 
Franks, yielding to the counsel of Conrad 
their king, given on his death-bed, assem- 
bled together at the summons of their duko, 
Eberhard, at Fritzlar, in the beginning of 
the year 919, and there, in the presence of 
the two nations, the Franks and the Saxons, 
elected Henry for their sovereign. The 
whole assembly with uplifted hands pro- 
claimed and saluted with loud shouts their 
chosen king. Thus the choice was more 
properly made by the nobles of Franeonia, 
while the Saxons naturally accepted the 
election made of their own duke. As yet, 
however, it could not be known what meas- 
ures might be adopted by the other nations, 
and we shall soon learn in what way Hen- 
ry speedily brought the Swabians and Bava- 
rians to acknowledge his sovereignty. 

Subsequent authorities relate that the en- 
toys dispatched to offer the crown to Henry, 



met him on his estates of the Hartz Moun- 
tains, among his falcons, occupied in catch- 
ing birds, whence he derived the by-name 
of the Fowler. It is possible that this 
tradition may have been preserved among 
the people, still tlie aforesaid earlier writers 
make no mention of it, while it is only in 
the middle of the eleventh century that we 
for the first time meet in the chronicles and 
other historical works, with this by-name 
Henricus auceps. 

Henry's reign began, it is true, with some 
internal agitations, but these were soon 
quelled, for the anxious wish both of Otho 
the Illustrious and King Conrad became 
now fulfilled a d the F anks and the Sax- 
ons 1 ed acco d ngly 1 a n ony together. 
Duke Bu kl a d of Swab and Duke Ar- 
nulf of Ba a a who lad eturned from 
the Hunga ans efused h m homage ; 
but he speed ly b on 1 hem by the power 
of h a 3 and he ge ie fo ce of peace- 
ful and friendly persuasion, back to their 
duty. Thus, from the year 921, the whole 
of Germany obeyed Henry, and no internal 
war disturbed the peace of his empire, al- 
though it was only after several battles that 
he conquered Lorraine, which had still 
wavered between France and Germany. 
Soon afterwards he strengthened his union 
with that country by giving his daughter 
Gerherga in marriage to its duke, Giselhert, 
and during seven centuries that beautiful 
land remained united with Germany. 

Henry could now occupy himself with 
his foreign enemies, the Slavonians and 
Hungarians. The latter thought they could 
111 continue their old system of destruction 
I the German countries, but they now 
found an opponent who arrested their prog, 
ress. At first, indeed, Henry was obliged 
to yield to their furious attacks, (in 924,) and 
they advanced into the very heart of Sax- 
ony. He was, however, fortunate enough, 
in a sally he made from the fortified Castle 
of Werle, or Werlaon,* to capture one of 
their most distinguished princes; for his 
ransom and Henry's promise of a tribute 
the Hungarians concluded a truce for nine 
years, and engaged during that time not to 
attack Germany. They probably purposed 
after that to make doubly good the lost 

The poaition of Werle (called by Widukind. Wer- 
laon) has been variously discuEeed ; eudeavors having 
been made to trace it in Westphalia, Brunswick, Hii- 
desheini, and other districts ; but most probably it was 
in the palatinate uf the same name, near Goelar, M 
appears in the " Miner of the Sasons." 
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time, but Heniy profited so well by those 
nine years that when they did return they 
found a very different country to contend 
with. 

He now commenced suppressing with 
much severity and justice internal turbu- 
lence and depredation, so that the greater 
zeal might be excited against foreign ene- 
mies. For under the reign of the last 
Carlovingians, as we have already seen, the 
spirit for war and rapine was cherish- 
ed everywhere, even among the nobles. 
Henry pursued and punished these robbers 
wherever they were taken ; but he pardoned 
those in whom he found the belter spirit to 
exist, and gave titem arms and land on the 
eastern frontiers of the empire, in order 
that they might thus have a fair opportunity 
for the exeroise of iheir passion for war 
against his enemies. Merseburg, which 
served as one of the quarters for such a 
troop, thus became a sort of bulwark or 
protecting wall against the Slavonians, un- 
til Henry himself advanced farther into the 
country of that nation. 

He then exercised his German soldiers, 
who until then only knew how to contend 
on foot, in the art of fighting on horsebacli, 
so that they might be belter enabled to r 
sist the hordes of mounted Hungarian; 
and as the Germans were always willing 
learn, and were likewise skilful in the a 
quirement of the art of arms generally, 
they were speedily made perfect in the c 
airy evolutions. He practised them 
attack in close ranks ; to await the first 
row of the enemy, and to receive it on the 
shield, and then suddenly to das!) upon 
them before they had time to discharge the 
second. Combined with this reform in the 
cavalry exercise, he likewise introduced a 
more strict discipline ; the eldest brother in 
every family, as it appears, was forced to 
do duty as a horse soldier, and all capable 



e obliged at the ^ 
'■ ■ • the ancient 



of b 

eral summons (accordi 

law, which he renewed) 

Finally, as he well saw that the enemy 
could st'll d n uch m'seh'ef even if they 
w e pu il gl t — for I ke a fla h of light- 
h y apf a ed now here no ' there, 
T> Hag ng and mu denng and he vanished 
t>ef e they could be overtaken — 1 e in this 
nte al c n ert d w th great nduslry, a 
numb of unemployed bu Id ngs to forti- 
fieii castles, placed at certain distances from 
each other, so that the inhabitants of the 



^ country, upon [he first intelli- 
gence of the enemy's approach, might take 
refuge there with their property. The 
Hungarians knew nothing of besieging 
cities, and if they made but little booty in 
their incursions they did not very soon ap- 
pear again. Henry's hereditary lands — 
as in fact generally the north of Germany — 
were very poor in those larger settlements 
which might be compared with towns ; in 
those parts the custom of living in isolated 
localities was preserved later than else- 
where. Accordingly, asWidukindrelates, 
all were busily occupied, day and night, 
with the construction of these burghs, and 
every one, without distinction of rank or 
other claims to independence, was forced to 
join in this grand work, Henry built these 
fortified castles and cities chiefly in his 
hereditary lands. Saxony and Thuringia, 
and among others Goslar, Duderstadt, Nord- 
hausen, Quedlinburg, Merseburg, and Meis- 
sen are named. But that he might also have 
inhabitants and garrisons in these places, 
he ordered that of all the men who were 
bound to do service in war, every ninth 
man should dwell in the city, and these 
were obliged to occupy themBelvea with 
the building of houses, which might serve 
as places of refuge, upon the attacksof Uie 
enemy, and the others were bound to supply 
them yearly with the third portion of their 
produce, in order that they might have 
wherewith to live, and preserve the rest 
for all in time of danger. 

When Henry had passed some years in 
making these preparations he resolved to ex- 
ercise his warriors, by subduing the neighbors 
of the Germans in the east and north, who, 
although not so dangerous as the Hungari- 
ans, were sill! not less disposed to be hostile. 

He attacked and beat the Slavmians (the 
Hevellers on the Havel) in the Marches of 
Brandenburg and conquered their city 
Brennaburg (Branlenburg) which he be 
sieged in the most severe winter ao severe 
that his army encamped on the ice of the 
river Ha\el He then subjected the Dale 
minziens or Dalmatians who inhabited the 
banks of the Elbe from Meissen to Bohe 
mia He also undertook an expedition 
against thp Bohemians besieged Duke 
Wenzeslaus in Prague the capital and 
forced him to >ield obedience From thi'j 
time the kings of Germany have continued 
to demand fealty from the dukes of Bohemia. 

These events took place in all probabilitv 
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in the years 928 and 939. But in this lat- 
ter year a Slavonic race, the Redarians, 
encouraged no doubt by ihe absence of the 
king when on his Bohemian expedition, 
tinited with their neighboring tribes, and 
suddenly revolted, and it was necessary to 
summon together all the Saxons, in one 
entire mass, to advance against them. The 
kiog's generals laid siege to the town of 
Lukini, (Lenzeti,) near the Elbe. A great 
army of the Slavonians advanced to ila 
relief, and a grand battle was fought, in 
which they were completely annihilated. 
Widokind states their loss at 200,000 ; 
even if this number is exaggerated, it is 
quite certain that this victory of the Saxons 
produced the lasting subjection of the Sla- 
vonians. 

No doubt it was in order to guaranty 
these new conquests against the Slavonians, 
that Henry extended Ihe already existing 
defences on the Slavonian frontiers, and 
thence were formed gradually the Margra- 
vialeof Nordsachsen, (the present Altmark,) 
and the Margraviale Meissen, on the Elbe, 
where he founded the same-named cily and 
fortification. Credit may not be given lo 
him, it is true, for the complete establish- 
ment of both these margra viates, because 
that occurs in the time of the Ottonians ; 
nevertheless they owe to him their founda- 
tion. Neither is it proved that in order to 
promulgate Christianity among the Slavo- 
nians, he had already founded bishoprics, 
the turbulence of the limes may have pre- 
vented him during the rest of his reign 
from doing so ; but his son Olho completed 
afterwards what his father projected, by 
introducing ecclesiastical institutions there. 

Meantime the nine years' truce with the 
Hungarians having expired, they sent an 
embassy to Germany to demand the ancient 
tribute which that country had disgracefully 
been obliged to pay them. But Henry, to 
show them the contempt in which the Ger- 
mans now held them, delivered to the am- 
bassadors this time, in the form of a tri- 
bute, a mangy dog, deprived of its tail and 
ears, that being a very ancient symbol of 
the most utter contempt. At this the Hun- 
garians were roused to fury, and prepared 
themselves lo take bitter revenge for it ; but 
King Henry now addressed his people thus : 

" You know from what dangers our 
formerly- desolated kingdom is now free, for 
It was torn to pieces by internal dissensions, 
and external wars. But now, by the pro- 



tection of God, by our efforts, and by your 
valor, one enemy, the Slavonians, being 
brought to subjection, nothing remains for 
us but to raise ourselves just as unitedly, 
and in one mass against the common enemy, 
the savage Avari, {thus he styled the Hun. 
gariatis.) Hitherto we have been obliged 
to give up all our possessions to enrich them, 
and now to satisfy them further we must 
plunder our churches, for we have nothing 
else to give them. Choose now yourselves ; 
will you admit that I shall take away what 
is appointed for the service of God lo pur. 
chase our peace from Ihe enemies of that 
God, or will vou, as it beseems Germans, 
firmly confide .;.at He wfil save us, who in 
truth is our Lord and Saviour V On this, 
the people raised their hands and vwces to 
heaven, and swore to fight. 

The Hungarians now advanced in two 
strong divisions. The first attacked Thu- 
ringia and devastated the country, to the 
Weser districts, as far as it was not de- 
fended by its fortified towns. But an army, 
formed of the Saxons and Thuringians, at- 
tacked this division, defeated it, destroyed 
its leaders, and pursuing it through the 
whole of Thuringia, annihilated it com- 
pletely. 

The other division of the Hungarians 
which had remained stationary in the east- 
ern districts, received the tidings of the 
overthrow of their brethren at the moment 
they were laying siege to the seat of 
Henry's sister, married lo Wido of Thu- 
ringia. What place this was, we have 
unfortunately not been able to learn. Some 
have thought it to bo Merseburg, which 
Liutprand names as the enemy's place of 
encampment ; others again pronounce it to 
be Wittenberg. The king, as Widukind 
relates, encamped near Ridde, the situa- 
tion of n hich Jt is equally impossible to 
determine Still it is extremely probable 
that the battle took place m the vicinity of 
the Saale, not far from Merseburg, m the 
Hassgau 

The enemy abandoned their tamp, and 
according lo their custom, lighted large 
fires as a signal to all the rest of their 
troops, dispersed around in plundering, to 
collect together The following morning 
Henry advanced with his army, and ex. 
horled his troops in the most glowing lan- 
guage on that dav lo fake ample revenge 
for the wrongs of their country and their 
relations and friends slam, or carried ofT 
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.. a, formed of nails, with which, aa was believed, 

(be hands and feet of our Saviour had been fixed when 
ctncifled. Kin;; Henry and hie succeteoiE held this 
•acrad weapon in high veneration, and always used il 
mi important accBsiDn& 



the triumphanl; scece with nearly 
all the truth and aninnalion of life itself. 

The year 934 presented to King Henry 
another opportunity by which to gain great 
glory, by an expedition against the Danes, 
who were ravaging and laying waste the 
coasts of Friesland and Saxony. He 
marched into their own country, at tbe 
head of his army, forced their king, Gorm, 
(usually surnamed the old,) to conclude a 
peace, established at Silesia, on tbe fron- 
tiers of the empire, a fortified barrier, and 
founded there a margraviate. wherein he 
left a colony of Saxons. He also suc- 
ceeded in converting one of the membera 
of the royal family — probably Knud, the 
son of Gorm, but, according to others, his 
second son, Harold— to Christianity- Thus 
was re-established by Henry I. the Mar- 
graviate Schlei and Trenne, which had 
previously served as a bulwark for the ii 
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&s slaves. Thus he marched through the 
TEDks of his warriors, bearing in his hand 
the holy lance,* preceded by the banner of 
the army waving before him, which was 
consecrated as the angel's banner, It being 
decorated with the figure of tbe archangel 
Michael. Thence the German warriors 
felt within them the full confidence of vic- 
tory, and awaited the signal for battle with 
impatience. The king, however, who al- 
ready perceived by the motions of the 
enemy that they would not make a stand, 
sent forward a portion of the Tiiuringian 
militia, or Landwebr, with a few lightly, 
armed horsemen, in order that the enemy 
might pursue these almost unarmed troops, 
and then be seducel nwa d a lack his 
main body. And 1 ook pla ; but 
they 80 speedily li n d h ba ka upon 
viewing the we!l-a m d ank f he Ger- 
mans, that it scar ly be a a regular 
battle. They were pu u d and he greater 
part were either hewn down or taken pris- 
oners ; the camp of the enemy, with all 
the treasures stolen, was captured, and 
what to the feelings was most of all affect- 
ing and delightful was, that the prisoners 
whom the Hungarians had already forced 
along as slaves, now saw themselves so 
providentially freed from bondage. Henry 
then fell down on his knees, together with 
his whole army, and thanked God for the 
victory gained. The tribute which he had 
hitherto been forced to pay over to the 
enemy he now devoted to the service of the 
church, as well as to charitable gifts which 
he made to the poor ; and the king himself, 
says Widukind, was henceforward called 
by his inspired warriors, " The father of 
his country," iheir " sovereign lord," and 
their "emperor;" while the fame of his 
great virtue and valor extended over the 
whole country. 

This action took place in the year 933, 
in the neighborhood of Merseburg, and 
was what was usually styled the Merse- 
burger engagement, or the battle of the 
Hassgau. In remembrance of the event, 
Henry, as is related by Liutprand, had a 
painting of the battle drawn in the dining 
hall of his palace in Merseburg, which re- 
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,d now the happini 
ho eve of his glorious 
if the north who, during 
an entire century, hadspread terror through- 
out the countries of Europe, retire before 
him, and, confining themselves within the 
limits of their own territory, acknowledge 
his power.* 

At home, in his own domestic circle, 
King Henry exercised the virtues and du- 
ties of an excellent husband and a good 
father. His queen, the pious and gentle 
Matilda, was the model of wives ; for, pos- 
sessing great influence over the king, she 
availed herself thereof, wherever it was 
possible, to obtain his grace and pardon for 
the guilty ; and his kind and noble heart 
was always sadly pained when the stern 
command of public justice forced him to 
refuse her appeals for mercy. By her he 
had five children, Otho, Gerberga, Haduin, 
and subsequently Henry and Bruno. By 
his first wife, Hathberga, (who, having 
originally been destined for a convent, was 
never looked upon as his lawful wife, and 
soon left him,) be had a son, called Tanc- 
mar, but who was not acknowledged as a 
legitimate child. 

He gave Otho, his eldest son and suc- 
cessor, in marriage to Edgellia, daughter 

» This piece of land, between Schlei and Eider, re-* 
mained thencefonvan! united with Germany fw nearly 
B century, until the emperor, Conrad II., resigned it M 
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of Edward, king of England ; and by that 
act, set the first example which the kings 
of the Saxon dynasty followed so frequent- 
ly afterwards, of seeking to unite them, 
selves with all the other royal houses of 
Europe. This forms a distinguished fea- 
ture in this noble race. 

Towards the end of his life, according 
to Widukind, after having so gloriously 
succeeded in his devoted object, of produ- 
cing for his country peace internally, and 
from all other nations respect externally, 
Henry had it in contemplation to proceed 
to Italy, in order to reunite that country 
with the empire of Germany, Whether 
or not this statement rests upon any good 
foundation, is not known ; but the execu- 
tion of this design, if really intended, 
was suddenly interrupted by sickness, he 
being attacked with a fit of apoplexy while 
staying at Bothfeld, in the autumn of 
935, from which he suffered a long and 
severe illness. When he did recover suf- 
ficiently, he felt the necessity of at once 
attending to the means of securing the 
tranquillity of his empire, and he accord- 
ingly convoked an assembly of the nobles 
at Erfurt, He had long perceived in his 
eldest son Otho, all that energy and great- 
ness of mind so suitable and necessary for 
a sovereign ; but the mother was more in 
favor of Henry, the second son, because he 
was more mild than his passionate brother ; 
besides which, she held him to possess a 
greater right to the succession of the crown, 
because he was the firsl-horn son after his 
father had been invested with the imperial 
dignity. The will of the father, however, 
determined all the nobles to recognise Otho 



More easy now in his mind, Henry left 
Erfurt and proceeded to Memleben. There 
he experienced a second attack of apoplexy, 
and, after having taken an affecting, but 
resigned farewell of his amiable wife, he 
died on Sunday the 2d of July, in the year 
936, at the age of sixty, in the presence of 
his sons and different princes of the em- 
pire. His remains were buried in (he 
church of St. Peter, before the altar, in 
Quedlinburg, the city he had himself 
founded. 

Henry had reigned only eighteen years, 
and yet during that time he had not only 
Raised the empire from a fallen slate, but 
fiad elevated it to the highest degree of 
power and command. He was strong and 



mighty against his enemies, and towarda 
his friends and subjects, kind, just, and 
mild. He is represented as having been of 
a handsome, chivalric form, skilful and 
bold as a hunter, and so adroit in all the 
exercises of the body and warlike arms, 
that he was the terror of his adversaries. 
He was extremely bland and affable in his 
manner, but still preserved so well Tiis dig- 
nity that he kept every one within the 
bounds of respect. 

Henry may, with justice, be styled one 
of the greatest of all German princes ; for 
that which proves the greatness of a king 
is not so much the actions by which he as- 
tonishes the world, but the works he leaves 
behind him, and which bear in themselves 
the living germ of a new epoch. 

Unfortunately, the most ancient and au- 
thentic writers in reference to King Henry 
are very imperfect and unsatisfactory, so 
much so, that it is impossible to place entire 
confidence in the subsequent statements. 
Still it is already much when we find at 
least, that all the writers of the middle ages 
agree in looking upon him as the institutor 
of chivalry and the ennobling reformer of 
the nobility, as well as being the founder of 
cities and citizenship, and, with one word, 
of all the noble institutions which became 
developed after him. This testimony proves 
that his works have had the greatest inflQ- 
ence, and, accordingly, that his rnemory, 
as it has been, should continue to be honored 
among mankind. But even if we retain 
only what is clearly proved in history, 
enough will remain to establish his claims 
to glory and honor. 

Henry became a still greater benefactor 
to Germany by founding, in the construc- 
tion of cities, new municipalities. For al- 
though the immediate object of these strong 
places was to protect the country against 
the pillaging hordes of the Hungarians, it 
was one only secondary, inasmuch as they 
were far more important as the cradle of a 
new condition of life. The order of com- 
mon freemen towards the end of the Carlo- 
vingian period was, as already stated, very 
much reduced or nearly extinct. The 
German people were upon the high road of 
becoming, like those other nations where 
there are but two classes, lords and slaves ; 
two conditions between which that pride 
and energy given by freedom are never re- 
covered. Already the country itself was 
. chiefly cultivated by mf 
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and industrial employmenis as well as trailc 
were almost entirely in the hands of the 
Jews. The nobles considered these oecu- 
palions beneath (heir dignity ; nay, they 
were very often dependent on the Jews, who 
had accumulated immense riches, because 
in their necessity they were forced to bor- 
row money from them. As early as in the 
last period of the Roman empire the laws 
had already commenced to favor the Israel- 
ites, and by Honorius among others, they 
were entirely freed from all military ser- 
vice. Their chief dwelling-places were 
the cities on the Rhine and the Danube, 
which originated in the time of the Romans, 
(Cologne, Coblentz, Treves, Mentz, Worms, 
Spire, Slrasburg, Basle, Constance, Augs- 
burg, Ratisbonne, Passau, &c.,) and in 
these cities they lived in such great num- 
bers, that they prevented all competition 
and obstructed all increase of trade and 
industry. 

But King Henry now built, as we have 
seen, a number of cities in Saxony and 
Thuringid, and placed in them inhabitants 
from the country, to serve not merely, as 
has been supposed, during the time of war, 
but as constant dwelling-places; he also 
found means to overcome the ancient re- 
pugnance felt by the Saxons to living in 
towns. Fie promised lo those who dwelt in 
Ihem the security of justice ; and it is not 
improbable that each town received its own 
count, who, in time of war was the leader, 
and in peace was the immediate judge and 
president, although in gradation he may 
have ranked under the count of the gau or 
district in which the town lay. 

Afterwards he ordered, as is expressly 
staled by Widukind, thai all councils, as- 
semblies, and festivals of the inhabitants of 
the neighboring districts, should be held and 
celebrated in the cities ; and that all trade- 
fairs in their turn, followed and joined in 
these regulations, and that industry and 
traffic found in the cities their central point 
of union, is to i>e inferred as a natural and 
important result. Whatever had been for- 
merly executed in isolated dwellings, by 
the femily or serfs, soon became, under the 
new order of things, worked and finished in 
quanlities, and in a superior style, by the 
artisans and mechanics of the cities. And 
as the master and his men, in turns, pre- 
pared only one, lo each allotted part of the 
work, wherein each was skilled and had 
been exercised from youth upward, such a 



division of labor proved, as it always must 
the foundation of all civilization among (he 
people ; and thence Henry was again the 
founder of industry, moral cultivation, and 
the development of the civil order of life. 

And with the same mMives that had 
caused him to give to chivalry a nobler aim 
and a more illustrious title for the exercise 
of arms, so did Henry now seek to intro 
duce the practice of arms foi the inhabit 
ants of tlie cities, so that they might be 
skilled in the defence of their walls, and 
thus become a defensive and honorable 
body of the state. By (his he succeeded in 
attracting inhabitants for his foitified places, 
in such great numbers, that as these, in 
their original state, soon became too nar- 
row to hold them, the new-comers, as they 
arrived, built themselves houses around the 
fortified place, so that another city, as it 
were, was speedily completed, which was 
subsequently surrounded with strong walls, 
likewise as a defence against the attacks of 

By what, however, has just been said, it 
is not meant to convey that these institu- 
tions of King Henry had at once changed 
the whole course of existing customs and 
manners in Northern Germany, and sub- 
stituted an extensive and independent order 
of civil institutions ; on the contrary, owing 
to the ever- repugnant feelings of the Sax- 
ons against a confined life in towns, as is 
shown in subsequent times, this new order 
of things progressed but slowly. Yet he 
had laid the foundation, the commencement 
was made, he gave it an impetus, and more 
could not be demanded from him. His 
merit lies therein, that he perceived and 
acknowledged the necessary reforms re- 
quired by the march of events, and he pro- 
moted their progress ; but it was the course 
of human development which was to com- 
bine and complete, in an extended form, 
what was merely begun by him. This 
course, however, is not measured by years, 
but by centuries, and thus we shall find, 
that it is only in Ibe subsequent period of 
the middle ages that the result of the great 
Henry's noble designs are made manifest 
in the flourishing state of the existence of 
the cities. 

Already, before the death of Henry, the 
princes had promised him to recognise his 
son Olho as his successor to the empire ; 
and this recognition was now confirmed in 
a great assembly at A ix -la-Chape lie, where 
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Otho was solemnly crowned. Two of tht 
great archbishops on the Rhine contended 
for the honor of the coronation. He of 
Cologne claimed it from Aix-!a-Chapelh 
being in his diocese ; and the other, o 
Treves, because his archbishopric was the 
mosl ancient. However, it was at last con- 
cluded that neither of ihem, but that Hilde- 
bert, Archbishop of Mentz, should per- 
form the ceremony. Giselbrechl, Duke of 
Lorraine, in whose duchy Aix-la-Chapelh 
lay, was charged, as high chamberlain 
with the oifice of providing for the lodginj^ 
and entertainment of the strangers, of whom 
a vast number attended. Eberhard, Duke 
of Franconia, as high steward, supplied thi 
tables and the viands ; Duke Herman of 
Swabia acted as high-seneschal, and Ar- 
nulf, Duke of Bavaria, as high-marshal, 
provided for the horses and the camp. 

When the people were assembled in the 
grand cathedral of Aix-la-Chapel!e, the 
archbishop led the young king forward by 
the hand, and spoke thus to the multitude 
" Behold; I here present to you the king 
Otho, eleiiied by God, proposed by Kini 
Henry, and nominated by all the princes 
If this choice be acceptable to you you vi il 
signify it by raising your right hand to 
wards heaven!" 

The whole multitude then held up their 
hands and hailed the new king with loud 
and joyful acclamations. The archbishop 
then stepped with him to (he altar, where 
on the imperial insig a lay — he sword 
and belt, the imperial man le he armlets 
and the staff, togethe h he sc p e and 
the crown. The sword he handed o him 
with these words : " Take h s s o d des- 
tined to repulse all the enem es of Christ, 
and to confirm, with moa a n^ powe , the 
peace of all Christians and 1 e 1 anded 
to his majesty the o 1 e a cle th a 

similar address. He 1 en p aeed he crown 
upon his head and led him to the throne, 
which was erected between two marble co- 
lumns, where Otho cwDntinued to sit until 
the solemn ceremony was concluded. All 
eyes were turned with astonishment to the 
young king, whose countenance filled every 
one with veneration. His lofty, princely 
form, his broad manly chest, his large 
sparkling eyes, and beautiful flaxen hair, 
which flowed down to his shoulders in long 
looks — all seemed to announce him as be- 
ing born to rule. The days of festival and 
ceremony having ended, Otho commenced 



his new reign with vigorous power, and it 
was speedily shown that outward appear- 
ances had not deceived. 

But Otho did not gain over the hearts ol 
men that same mild power which Henry 
his father had obtained. He has often been 
called a lion, from his proud and terrific 
look and manner, and because like the lion 
he cast all enemies down before him, when- 
ever and however numerous in force they 
appeared against him, whether at home or 
abroad. He was a great and powerful mon- 
arch, and was soon considered the first 
prince in Christendom. He had placed 
upon his head the imperial crown of Char- 
lemagne, and even rendered the Germanio 
empire and its name so celebrated among 
all nations, that none could venture to claim 
comparison with it. " Such powerful results 
cannot be accomplished by a man of ordi- 
nary mind, and who lives only for tran- 
quillity and peace, but by him alone, to 
whom, like Otho, the fame of his nation 
stands ever before his eyes as an elevated 
glory-beaming image; and if evenlhehaugh. 
tiness of his soul raised many enemies 
against him, and even if in his wrath, with 
which his manly breast was often excited, 
he acted with harshness towards his adver- 
saries, still in his noble dignity of mind, he 
may be compared with the lion, inasmuch 
as he pitied and spared many times those 
weaker enemies who besought his mercy 
an 1 pardon. Anger and severity indeed 
never carried him beyond tho limits of jus- 
tice, for with him the law ever maintained 
its infiuence and authority. 

Our country, which before these two 
great kings, Henry and Otho, was rapidly 
approaching its own ruin, being rent by 
internal anarchy, and surrounded exter- 
nally by enemies who, in their contempt, 
according to their caprice, laid it desolate 
wherever they could, now rose agatn sud- 
denly, and became as it were a new-bom 

pire. Not only were the enemies struck 
to the ground, but even new countries 
acquired, and all other nations which 
had previously mocked, now bent low be- 
fore us. In the time of peace, when no 
danger threatens, and justice and order 
hold predominance everywhere, a nation 
may rejoice in a king who sits upon the 
throne of his fathers, intent upon continu- 
ing that state of peace ; but when the 
world is violently agitated, and personal 
freedom and independence are in danger, 
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or when a nation has become completely 
enervated by a long peace, and is tiius 
rendered indifferent to honor and glory, 
then a king is required bold and proud as 
King Otho the First. His royal patriotic 
father had commenced the work, and he, 
the son, felt himself in possession of the 
power to perform its completion. 

It is true that at the commencement of 
his reign many princes rose against him, 
as for instance ; the Franks under Eber. 
hard, and the Lothringians or Lorrainers 
under Giselbrecht, who still could not for- 
get that a Saxon possessed the roya! dig. 
nity ; Tankmar, his step-brother, and even 
his own younger brother Henry, the moth- 
er's favorite, who considered he had a 
greater right to the crown than Otho, be- 
cause ho was born when his father was 
already a king, while Otho, on the con- 
trary, was horn while he was a duke. 
But the Franks and Lothringians were re- 
duced by arms to tranquillity, after the 
dukes Eberhard and Giselbrecht were both 
slain ; Tankmar was also killed in the 
contest ; and Henry, who had been allied 
with them, repaired to Frankfurt, and at 
the Christmas festival, in 942, during mass 
in the night, cast himself at the feet of his 
brother, and received full pardon, although 
he had three times risen against him, and 
had even joined in a conspiracy to take 
his life. Nay, in 945, he was presented 
by Otho with the vacant duehy of Bava- 
ria, and thenceforward they remained true 
friends until their death. 

The king now fumed his attention to- 
, wards his external enemies. With his 
northeastern neighbors, the Slavonians, be 
had long and sanguinary wars, but he 
made them tributary as far as the Oder, 
and in order to confirm Christianity among 
them, he erected the bishoprics of Hasei- 
berg, Brandenberg, and Meissen, and sub- 
jected them later to the archbishopric of 
Magdeburg, which he had established in 
the year 96B. The dukes of Bohemia and 
Poland were obliged to acknowledge his 
authority, and by thi* foundation of the 
bishopric of Posen he sought to extend the 
mild doctrines of Christianity to those dis- 
tant countries. Hedrove back theDanes, 
who bad shortly before desolated the Mar- 
graviate of Sleswig, founded by his father, 
as far as the point of Jutland ; and an arm 
of the sea on this coast derived from him 
the name of the Otho-Sound, because he 



fixed his lance there in the ground, as a 
token of bis arrival. Harold caused him- 
self as well as his consort Gunelda and his 
son Sveno to be baptized, and bishoprics 
were erected in Sleswig, Ripen, and Aar- 
huus. Otho felt within himself that be 
was appointed to perform the part of a 
Christian German king, the same as 
Charles the Great ; he spread Christianity 
around with a national feeling for its cul- 
tivation, by planting in the conquered 
countries German colonies. 

Meanwhile, in Italy, circumstances had 
occurred which attracted the eyes of Otho 
to that country, longing as he did to per- 
form great deeds there Ever since the 
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In Upper Italy, the native prmces atone 
moment, and the kings of Burgundy in the 
next, took possession of the reins of gov- 
ernment, and to a certain extent assumed 
the imperial title. Lotbaire, the last king 
of the Bnrgundian race, died in the year 
950, and the Margrave, Berengar of Ivrea, 
\aok forcible possession of the authority. 
In order to fix himself more securely in 
the government, he tried to force the young 
and beautiful widow of Lothaire, the Prin- 
cess Adelaide, to marry his son Adelbert. 
But this she steadily and firmly refused, 
and was imprisoned by the king ; but with 
the assistance of an ecclesiastic she es- 
caped, and took refuge at the court of 
Adelhard, Bishop of Reggie, This event 
gave occasion for Otho to interfere with 
his influence, in order to adjust this sad 
state of confusion in that part of Italy, and 
especially as ho was appealed to by many 
nobles of that land, as also by the perse- 
cuted Adelaide herself. Accordingly ir. 
951 he crossed the Alps with a weJl-ap. 
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pointed army, besieged and toolc possession 
of Pavia, and as iiis first wife Edigatha 
had died in the year 946, lie concluded by 
giving his hand to the beautiful Adelaide, 
whoiji he had thus so chivalrously deliv- 

d f her base persecutor. In the 
f the following year he became 
1 d with Berengar at Augsburg, 
a d him Lombardy as a fief under 

Gfe dominion, Verona and Aquis- 

1 J ever, he yielded to Henry of 

B 

Th 'Onts, however, produced shortly 

af w d great disputes in Germany. 
0th affectionately attached to his 

queen, Adelaide, and his brother Henry 
of Bavaria, and they both acquired great 
influence with him. Ludolf, Otho's son 
by his former marriage, felt himself, per- 
haps not unjustly, to be neglected, and was 
afraid he would be excluded from succes- 
sion to the throne by the children his father 
might have by Adelaide. He was joined 
by Otho's son-in-law, Conrad, Duite of 
Ijorraine, Frederic, Archbishop of Mectz, 
the Palatine Arnuif of Bavaria, and seve- 
ral other nobles, induced especially, as it 
would seem, by hatred to Henry of Bava. 
ria, whose deceitful character had embit- 
tered them against him. It was only with 
the greatest trouble and difficulty that 
Otho was enabled, in the course of the 
years 953 and 954, to suppress the revolt. 
Obstinate and severe battles were fought 
in Saxony, Lorraine, Franconia, and Ba- 
varia ; and it was in vain that Otho be- 
sieged his adversaries ia Mentz, as well 
as afterwards in Ratisbonne. Even the 
Hungarians renewed their destructive at- 
tacks, and were supported in them by the 
revolutionary forces ; they pursued their 
incursions through Bavaria, Franconia, 
Lorraine, a part of France, and finally 
returned through Burgundy and Italy. 
But it was just these very devastations, 
committed by this arch-enemy of the em- 
pire, which at last put an end to the revo- 
lutionaij war Punished by their con- 
sciences, Conrad and the Archbishop of 
Mentz returned to their allegiance and 
humbled themselves before the king, by 
whom they were pardoned and received 
again into favor , and although in his ob- 
stinacy Ludolf for a time continued the 
conte-t, he nevertheless in the end, after 
the Palatine Arnuif had been killed before 
RaUsbonne, likewise yieJded submission 



his father, whose kindled wrath had been 
softened down by the intercession of the 
princes. Ludolf and Conrad, however, 
were not granted the restoration of their 
lost dukedoms, that of Lorraine being 
given to Otho s faithful brother Bruno, 
who had likewise been already appointed 
to the archbishopric of Cologne, while 
Burchard, Henry of Bavaria's son-in-law, 
was raised to the dukedom of Swabia. 

Thus internal peace was happily re- 
stored, when in the year 955, the Hunga- 
rians in still greater force again invaded Ba- 
varia, and besieged Augsburg. Uda!rich,lhe 
bishop of that city, defended it heroically, 
until the king advanced to its assistance 
and encamped along the river Lech. His 
army was divided into eight battalions, of 
which the first three consisted of Bavarians; 
the fourth of the Franks under Conrad ; the 
fifth of the 6lite troops of warriors, selected 
from the entire army, at the head of which 
noble division Otho himself commanded ; 
the sixth and seventh were composed of the 
Swabians, and the eighth consisted of a 
thousand picked Bohemian horsemen in 
charge of the military stores and baggage, 
as from this side no attack was anticipated. 
Scarcely had the Hungarians, however, 
caught a glimpse of (he army, when, with 
their usual rapidity, they spread out their 
innumerable hordes of cavalry, swam across 
the Lech, and attacked the camp behind the 
army ; throwing the Bohemians and the 
Swabians into such disorder that the bag- 
gage became lost. The valiant Conraa, 
however, with his Franks, hastened to their 
assistance and restored order. The deci-, 
sive battle was fixed to take place on the 
following day, it being the day of St. 
Lawrence. The whole army prepared it- 
self for the contest by prayer ; the king re- 
ceived the holy sacrament, and he and the 
entire army swore to remain true to each 
other unto death, Otho then raised the 
holy lance, the banner of the angel which 
had led to victory at Merseburg, waving 
also now in front ; the kihg himself gave 
the signal for attack, and was the first to 
fall upon the enemy. He himself, with his 
chosen troop, and Conrad, who felt anxious 
to recover by splendid deeds the good name 
he had lost in his rebellion, decided the 
battle. Thus a great and gloiious victory 
was gained ; the enemy's troops completely 
defeated, and put to flight, nearly alt being 
destroyed or made prisoners, and three ol 
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tlieir leaders hung up like chiefs of robbers. 
Their own writer, Kena, assures us that out 
of both their large armies, consisting of 
60,000 men, only seven stragglers returned 
— with their ears shorn. 

But the victory of the Germans was 
dearly purchased. Many brave leadi 
feJI; and the heroic Conrad, who, duri 
the great heat, had loosened his arnnor to 
cool himself a little, was mortally wounded 
in the neck by a stray arrow, and died— 
thus repaying with his blood the debt hi 
owed to his country. The Huagarians 
however, after the battle, did not ventun 
to appear again in Germany, and the wholi 
of that beautifu! country along the Danube, 
the subsequent Margraviate of Austria, was 
torn from them, and by degrees repopu- 
lated with Germans, so that eventually it 
flourished gloriously. 

Olho gained in the same year, a victory 
Dot less important over the Slavonians, who, 
in conjunction with numerous discontented 
Saxons, renewed iheir attacks constantly. 
The Margrave Gero, one of the most im- 
ponant men under the reign of Otho I., and 
who had for many years continued to pro- 
tect the eastern frontiers against the Slavo- 
nians, now, together with the valiant Her- 
mann Bilburg, opposed them with great vigor 
and success, until the king himself was en- 
abled to advance to their aid ; and in a battle 
fought on the 16th of October, and which 
has been compared with that of Augsburg, 
he completely conquered them. The brave 
Hermann Bilburg was subsequently created 
a duke of Saxony by Otho, although, as it 
appears, without having attained the gov- 
ernment of the entire country, and the full 
power of the other dukes. 

Meanwhile, Berengar, the ungrateful 
King of Italy, to whom Otho had shown 
great kindness, again rebelled against him, 
and cruelly persecuted all who held with 
the King of Germany ; and in their trouble 
they entreated assistance from Otho. He 
first sent his son, Ludolf, with an army 
across the Alps ; its force was indeed but 
small, but the valiant son of Otho pressed 
the traitor so closely, that he must have 
been destroyed, if Ludolf had not suddenly 
died in the bloom of youth, and, as it is sup- 
posed, by poison, in the year 957. Some 
few years elapsed, when in the year 961, 
King Otho himself, invited by the pope, 
John XII., the Archbishop of Milan, and 
others, accompanied by Adelaide, his queen. 



marched himself a second time" into ItaJy, 
after he had caused his son Otho, yet an 
infant, to be elected and crowned king. 
Berengar concealed himself among his 
castles, while his son Adelbert took refuge 
in Corsica; but Otho proceeded direct to 
Rome. During his progress towards the 
capital, the gates of every town were thrown 
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transferred to the Germans, thereby testi- 
fying to the whole world, that strength and 
power were with that people, and that 
their monarch was the first of all Chris- 
tian rulers. It was under his protection 
and support, that the church and its spir- 
itua! head, the pope, were to exercise their 
influence over the people ; and in him, the 
emperor, every enemy of order and justice 
would find a stem and implacable judge. 
Thus had, likewise, Charles the Great 
founded anew the imperial dignity, and 
thus it was renewed by Otho I. It is true, 
the condition of Europe had changed since 
Charles's time ; then almost all the Chris, 
tian nations were under his dominion ; 
while there were various independent kings 
who were not subject to him, the German 
king. Yet not one of them all could com- 
pare himself with him ; the imperial 
crown had ever been justly regarded as 
belonging to the Germans, and the ances- 
tors of Otho had none of them given up 
their claim to it. Otho was especially the 
protector of the Christian faith towards the 
north and east ; he ruled in Burgundy ; 
his authority was the ruling one in France, 
where his brother, Bruno, of Lorraine, 
acted as arbitrator and judge, and as which 
he was acknowledged by all ; and now, 
having subjected Italy, to him alone be- 
longed the dignity of Emperor of the 
Western Christendom. 

Many have spoken against the renewal 
of the empire, and have particularly cen- 

■d King Olho, that he cast this great 
burden upon Germany. The union of the 
two countries was the source of the great. 

misfortune to Germany, which aacri: 
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ficed 80 many men for the foreign ally, 
while at home it was itself entirely neg. 
lected by its own hereditary rulers. But 
what God had prepared as a groat transi. 
tion in the fate of a nation, and what a 
number of excellent men in former times 
acknowledged as necessary and good, can- 
not be rejected by the judgment of later 
descendants. It has been the same with 
the papaey ; many have expended their 
gall against it, as having only contributed 
to the diffusion of darkness, superstition, 
and spiritual slavery. But those who 
thus express themselves, mix in their cen- 
sure all ages, and are unable to transport 
themselves into those wherein the imperial 
throne and the papal chair were necessary 
Imks m the great cham of histoncal de- 
velopment 

It IS not difEcull for the unprejudiced 
and candid mind to perceive the grand 
idea nhich seried as the foundation of 
both In those times when rude force ex- 
ercised its dominion, the emperor, with the 
scales of justice in his hand, presided as 
judge between Christian nations, and ex- 
erted himself for the peace of the world 
extemallv Hhiie, on his part, the pope 
guided the empire ol internal peace, piety, 
and virtue. As the condition of life was 
yet rude, and cnil institutions still so im- 
perfect, that the state could not of itself 
undertake to superintend mental cultiva- 
tion , therefore, the church and schools, 
the clergy and teachers, necessarily stood 
under the supremacy of the head of the 
church, whose care it wa^ that the truth 
and gentleness of the divine word should 
illumine all Christian nations, and unite 
them into one empire of faith 

With lespeot to the danger which might 
threaten — viz that, in ihe first place, the 
one of these two powers might bring under 
its dominion the body by means of the 
sword, and thence require what was un- 
just; and that, in the second place, the 
other would so bind the conscience, that it 
might force it not to put faith in truth 
itself, but merely in the word as given — a 
sufficient protection was provided, in either 
case, inasmuch as the said power, both of 
the emperor and the pope, was less an ex- 
ternal than an internal power, founded 
solely upon the veneration of nations. 
Such an authority can never be lastingly 
misused without destroying itself. 

It is true that not all emperors have I 
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greatness of those who have contended for it. 
With respect to the sacrifice of men in 
the Italian expedition, it depends upon the 
question, whether the object to bo obtained 
was great and important or not. If it was 
so, Iho sacrifice must not be taken into 
consideration, if battle and war may be 
allowed for a high and necessary purpose. 
And the emperors who, with noble-minded 
dispositions and intentions, made this sacri- 
fice for the idea of an empire, and the 
honor of their nation, are not, therefore, to 
be blamed. 

The noble pride, however, felt by the 
Germans in the thought, that they and 
their rulers should be the central point 
of Christianity ; the conviction of their 
strength, made manifest by the daring 
courage of the small forces, composed of 
their countrymen, in venturing across the 
Alps, and who, when reaching their desti- 
nation, by the superiority of their nature 
gave laws to a numerous and populous na. 
tion ; these recollections of the ancient 
glory of our nation, still existing in us the 
later descendants — -all this is the reward 
for the sacrifice made. 

Other advantages, becoming more and 

are immediately manifest, arising from 
the union of Germany with Italy, will be 
shown in the .course of our history. We 

ly mention in advance the great influ- 
ence which the example of the free Italian 
cities, and, in particular, the flourishing 
state of commerce there, had upon the rise 
and successful progress of German towns, 
an advantage the importance of which can. 
not be too highly 
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OTHO'S RIGHTS AS PROTECTOR OF THE CHURCH. 



Otho speedily esercised his right of pro- 
tectorship over the church, and his office 
of superior Christian ruler, against the 
same pope who had crowned him. John 
XII. had recalled from Corsica the son of 
Berengar, for the purpose of placing him 
in opposition against the emperor ; and, in 
addition to this, was charged by the Ro- 
man people, and the clergy, with the most 
serious crimes. John sprang from a very 
corrupt race, and had become pope as early 
as in his eighteenth year. Otho hereupon 
convoked a council, consisting of forty 
bishops and seventeen cardinals, and as 
John, upon the emperor's citation, refused 
to appear before these assembled fathers, 
he was deposed from his dignity, and Leo 
VIII. chosen instead. The Roman people, 
as well as tho clergy, now swore to elect 
no pope in future without the consent of 
the emperor. The popes from this time 
again called the emperor their lord, and in 
acknowledgment of his supremacy, placed 
his name upon their coins, and marked the 
years of his reign upon their bulla. 

But the Romans soon forgot their oath, 
drove away Pope Leo, and recalled the 
deposed John, after whose death, which 
speedily followed, they elected another 
pope, Benedict, in opposition. The pa- 
tience of the emperor was now exhausted, 
and he esercised a heavy punishment 
upon the perjured Romans. He returned 
again with his army, laid waste the coun- 
try around Rome, surrounded and besieged 
the city, and forced the inhabitants to sur- 
render and open the gates, and to give up 
the pope, Benedict, into his hands. He 
then convoked a large assembly of the 
bishops and clergy, and in their presence 
Benedict was divested of his insignia, and 
at once banished, while Leo was replaced 
upon the throne. 

Meantime Berengar, with his wife, Wil- 
la, had been taken prisoners by the emper- 
or's generals, and were conveyed to Bam- 
bei^, where after their imprisonment they 
shortly died. The emperor himself, after 
he had thus established his dominion, re- 
turned in the beginning of the year, 965, 
to Germany, and celebrated at Cologne, 
with his beloved brother Bruno, his mother, 
his son Otho, and nephews, together with a 
numerous assemblage of the nobles of his 
empire, the joyful event of his return 
among them after a long and trying time 
of absence. 



But already in the following year, 966, 
his presence was again required in Italy 
through the disturbances caused by Adcl- 
bert, the son of Berengar, and the revolt oi 
the Romans against their pope. His ap- 
pearance, however, once more produced 
order and peace ; and he was now enabled 
to turn his attention to Lower Italy, where 
the emperor of Greece still had his gover- 
nor, and then to Sicily, whence the Sara- 
cens threatened entire Italy. It was now 
Otho's wish to form an alliance with the 
family of the Greek emperor, in order, 
thereby, to open a prospect for his own 
house upon Lower Italy, as well as lo be- 
come enabled to ward off more effectually 
the inroads of the unbelievers. . 

He sent for his son Otho from Germany, 
and had him crowned as future emperor 
fay Ihe pope, and then dispatched an em- 
bassy to Constantinople, for the purpose of 
demanding Theophania, the daughter of the 
emperor, in marriage for his son. Con- 
nected with this embassy, Luitprand, whom 
Otho had made bishop of Cremona, relates 
a singular circumstance, although, from 
his hatred of the Greeks, with evident ex- 
aggeration : " We arrived here," he says, 
" in June, and were immediately supplied 
with a guard of honor, so that we could 
not go anywhere without an escort. On 
the second day of our arrival we proceeded 
on horseback to the audience. The em- 
peror Nicephorus is a short, stout man, so 
brown that, in a forest, he would strike us 
with terror. He said, ' he lamented that 
lord and ruler had showed the daring 
ssume and appropriate Rome 
to himself, and to destroy two such honor- 
able men as Berengar and. Adelbert, and 
then to carry fire and sword even into 
Grecian countries ;' he added, ' that he 
knew we had counselled our lord to it.' 
We replied : ' Our lord, the emperor, has 
delivered Rome from tyranny and sinners, 
which he has come from the end of the 
earth into Italy to accomplish, while others 
have remained indolently sleeping upon 
their thrones, and deemed such great con. 
fusion and anarchy beneath their dignity 
to notice. Besides which,' we added, ' we 
have among us those brave and loyal 
knights, who are always ready and pre- 
pared to maintain, by single combat at 
arms, the justice and virtue of our master. 
Yet we have come here with views and in- 
of peace, and for the purpose of 
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demanding the Princess Theophania in 
marriage for Otho, our prince, and eldest 
son of our lord and emperor.' To which 
the emperor observed : ' It is now time to 
go to the procession. We will attend to 
this matter at a more convenient moment,' 
The grand procession, wherein the king 
appeared, attired in a long mantle, 
ed by soldiers or city 1 t 
halberds, passed alo 
clamations of the pc 
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Princess Theophania was crowned in Rome 
in the year 972, by the pope, John XIII., 
and united to the young prince, Otho, The 
emperor himself now returned to Germany, 
after an absence of six years, in order that 
he might enjoy some little peace at the 
close of a life so rich in striking events. 

The great influence which Otho had 

quired throughout the entire western 

orld, was satisfactorily proved to the 

German nation during the last few months 

his life. Having gone to Quedlinburg 

visit the grave of his mother, Matilda, 
was there waited upon by the rulers of 

e Poles and Bohemians, the chiefs Mjesko 

d Bolcslas, in order to receive his opin- 

n and judgment in their affairs ; and these 
w re immediately followed by the ambas- 

dors of the Romans, Beneventanians, 
G eeks, Bulgarians, Slavonians, Danes, 

d Hungarians, and the whole completed 
b an embassy from the Saracens in Af- 
rica, which arrived shortly afterwards at 
M rseburg. 

Just at this time, however, he wag very 

eh affected by the death of his faithful 

f end, Herman, duke of Saxony, who died 

Quedlinburg on the 27th of March, 978. 

G ieved at the loss of that good man, says 

dukind, he wandered solitary and de- 

ted among the graves of those he had 
h Id so dear. Alas, how many of these 

d already preceded him in their depart- 
ure from this life, reminding him of his 
past career, so troubled, so eventful. 



festival there are plays performed. Their 
power reposes not in their own strength, 
but is dependent upon the mercenary forces 
of Amalfi, and upon Venetian and Russiar 
sailors. I believe firmly that four hun. 
dred Germans in open field would put the 
whole Greek army completely to flight." 
Nicepborus would not consent to the 
marriage, and Otho, as emperor, now 
sought to extend his dominion over the 
whole of Lower Italy, which was divided 
among the Greeks, Saracens, and native 
princes. The history of these expeditions 
is not clearly given ; but altogether it ap- 
pears the imperial arms were victorious, 
although it was no( posable to gain any 
durable advantage in that difficult country. 
In December, 969, the emperor Nicepho- 
rus was murdered in a revolt, when his 
successor very willingly formed an alli- 
ance with the emperor of Germany. The 



many respects so glc*ious ! 
When on the 6th of May he arrived at 
his castle in Memlehen, where his father 
had died, he felt himself extremely weak. 
Nevertheless be attended service in the 
chapel on the following morning, gave his 
usual alms to the poor, and then reposed 
again. At midday he again appeared, and 
at the appointed time he took his meal at 
dinner with cheeriulness and enjoyment, 
upon which he attended the evening ser. 
vice. It was. tben he suddenly felt over- 
come with a burning fever, and he was 
to a chair by the princes in attend- 
ance. But his head sunk ; he felt his 
approaching end, and indicating his wishes- 
by signs, he was immediately assisted in 
the solemn service of the holy communion- 
Just after he had received it, and when the 
holy ceremony was over, as Widukind' 
states, he ended his mortal career, and' 
without a sigh tranquilly breathed his last, 
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on the 7th of May, 973, aged sixty-one 
years, and in the thirty-eighth of his reign. 
His body was conveyed to Magdeburg, 
his favorite eity, and being deposited in a 
marble coffin, was placed as he bad wished, 
on the side of his beloved Edgitha, in the 
church of St. Maurice. 

Otho II., who, in the eighteenth year of 
his age, now succeeded to the throne, very 
soon had reason to find that the task which 
had thus early devolved upon his shoulders, 
of maintaining in all its supremacy, the 
powerful emp re of his father e\lpndi g 
as it did from the boundaries of the Da 
u sh country to nearly the extens ve po nts 
ot L »er Italy was not a little arduous 
anl difficult For n the north aid east 
the Danes and Slavonians continued still 
unwilling subiects or neighbors , 
west the French rulers were )eal 
vak in the south of Italy the Greeks and 
Arabs were anxiously watching for an op 
portunity to extend their power, while in 
the interior of Uermany itself many par 
ties stood in a conditiofl of direct host lity 
towards each other 

In thii> critical postion the necessary 
strength and energy of body was certainly 
not w anting in the young moi a ch as w as 
sufficiently shown by his hgure wh ch 
although rathei shjrt, was nevertheless 
strong and firmly knit together while his 
healthy constitution was indicated by the 
flond ruddy hue of his cheeks and which 
in fact procured for 1 m the by name of 
Otho the Florid or Red But wisdom 
and forethought were not as yet at hs com 
mand ; and it was for him a misfortune that, 
even as a child, he had been designated as 
the sovereign ; for he thus became proud 
and violent, extreme and unequal ii 
conduct ; while mildness and severity 
with him in constant interchange, and his 
liberality at times bordered upon 
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itself. Had time, however, enabled 



him to moderate these strong passions of 
youth, and thus, by the experience of in- 
creased years, ripened and brought to 
perfection his nobler qualities, he might 
then have been included in the list of the 
most distinguished rulers of our country. 
But fate ordained otherwise ; and he was 
struck down, in the bloom of manhood, at 
the age of twenty-eight years. 

The very first years of his reign were 
already fully occupied with the different 
disputes and dissensions in the empire, but 



ire especially with that produced by his 
jsin Henry, the second duke of Bavaria, 
the Turbulent, who had revolted against 
the jwung emperor, but who, however, was 
taken prisoner, and deprived of his duchy • 
as likewise by the rising of Ha old of Den 
mark against Otho, who was forced o 
march against him, and co fletely sub 
dued him. 

.ilerwards, France ade a at 
tempt to acquire the Lorra e dom o 
which, by the division of Ve dun as 
fixed in the centre betweei Ge any and 
France, but had now become un ed with 
Germany, The king, Lotha e secretly 
collected his army, and while Otho, com- 
pletely unprepared, was holding a court on 
the occasion nf the feast of bt John, in 
978, m the ancient imperial palatinate at 
Aix la Chapelle, he suddenly advanced, 
and, by forced marches, without even an- 
nouncing hostilities, hastened on to that 
city, in order to take the emperor pnsoner. 
Fortunately, Otho received intelligence of 
the enemy's approach in time to enable 
him to quit the place on the day before his 
arrival, Lothaire look possession of Aix- 
-Chapelle, and plundered it, while at the 
same time he commanded the eagle, erected 
the grand square of Charles the Great, 
be turned towards the west, in sign that 
Lorraine now belonged to France. But 
Otho forthwith held a diet of the princes 
and nobles at Dortmund, represented to 
them, with the most impressive eloquence, 
the faithlessness of the French king, and 
summoned them to march against the pre- 
sumptuous enemy. They all unanimously 
promised their assistance, forgetting every 
internal dispute, for it now concerned the 
honor of the country. 

Accordingly, on the 1st of October, 978, 
a considerable army marched into France, 
and without meeting with much opposition, 
advanced, by Rheims and Soissons, as far 
as Paris. Here, on the right bank of the 
Seine, around the Montmarlre, the Ger- 
mans encamped, and their mounted troops 
scoured the whole of the country around, 
committing devastation everywhere. The 
city itself was garrisoned by the duke, 
Hugo Capet; the Seine divided the two 
armies, but the French did not venture out 
to give battle. Otho, however, couli not 
succeed in taking the city, which was 
strongly fortified ; and as winter now ad- 
vanced — it being the end of November— 
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and sickness veiy generally prevailed 
among the troops, lie commenced 
treat. This expedition was one of the first 
undertaken by the Germans against Paris; 
the treacherous attack of tlie French king 

was now punished, nor did he v 

make another. In the treaty of p 

sequently concluded, Lorraine was secured 
to Gfermany forever. 

In the year 980, Otho set nut on his first 
expedition to Italy, from which, howevei 
as it turned out, he was never to return. 
He was in hopes of being able to conquer 
the possessions in Lower Italy, which the 
Greek emperors still maintained, and to 
which Otho, by his marriage with Theo. 
phania, laid claim. The Greeks, how- 
ever, called to their aid the Arabs, both of 
Africa and Sicily. At first, Otho gained 
some advantages, and, after a siege of 
nearly two months, he made himself mas. 
ter of Salerno. He then took Ban and 
Taranto, in Apulia, and pressed forward, 
in the spring of 982, to the mountains of 
Calabria. He beat the combined army of 
the Greeks and Arabs, first at Rossano, 
where they had waited for him in a strong 
position, and then overthrowing them at 
Coterna, pursued them as far as Squillace, 
where anMher decisive bMtle was fought 
on the 13th of July, 982. The imperial 
troops rushed with the greatest impetuosity 
upon the ranks of the Greeks, who held 
out bravely until mid-day, when they fell 
back upon Squillace. The successful 
troops, abandoning themselves now loo 
eagerJy (o their elated hopes of victory and 
pillage, felt so secure, that they laid aside 
their arms, and marched leisurely and con- 
fidently along the banks of the river Go- 
race. But here they were suddenly fallen 
upon by an ambuscade of the Arabs, hith 
erto concealed behind the racks, and were 
speedily surrounded on every side by in 
numerable hordes of these swift warriors 
The scattered troops were completely over 
powered, and either cut to pieces or made 
prisoners by the enemy ; and only a very 
small number of that army, but a short 
time before so triumphant, were enabled to 
save themselves. The emperor himself 
as it were, by a miracle, escaped by plun 
ging into the sea, mounted as he was on 
his trusty steed, and swimming towards a 
Greek vessel. The crew received him on 
board, not knowing the high rank of the im- 
perial fugitive, yet hoping to receive a hand. I 



some ransom from him as a distinguished 
knight, for which they held him to be. 
By means of a slave on board, who liad 
recognised, but not betrayed him, he saved 
himself a second time, near Rfwsano, by 
spnngmg from this ship, and swimming on 
shore and, after safely reaching land, he 
entered that city and there joined his 
queen 

In this disastrous scene, many German 
and Italian pnnces and nobles perished, 
ng fthom wcie Udo, duke of Franco- 
, the margraves Berthold and Giinfher, 
Henry bishop of Augsburg, (who had 
likewise fought m the ranks,) together 
nerous others; and all the con- 
quered portions of the country in Lower 
Italy fell again into the hands of the 
enemy 

Full of sorrow and vexation, the empe. 

r pKK«<x!pd to Upper Italy, in order to 

collect another irmy. He held a grand 

mbly in Verona, consisting of both 

German and Italian princes and nobles, 

and his mother, together with his queen 

d infant son, Otho, then only three years 

I, were likewise present ; he succeeded 

having the latter at once elected by all 

the princes as his successor. It was, at 

the same time, determined that the child 

should be taken back to Germany, under 

the charge of Willigis, archbishop of Mentz, 

and be crowned on the following Christ- 

mas, (983,) in the ancient imperial city of 

Aix-la-Cbapelle. 

The emperor himself, however, afler he 
had regulated the affairs of Upper Italy, 
repaired to Rome. There he arranged to 
have his chancellor, Peter of Pavia, elected 
pope, (John XIV. ;) and this was his last 
public act Overwhelmed with the im. 
portant plans he nourished in his heart for 
his next campaign in Lower Italy, as well 
as with the excitement produced upon his 
impatient and nervous mind, by the sad 
reverses of the previous year, and the mul- 
tifarious cares of his government, he was, 
in a few da\i attacked by a raging fever, 
of which he died in the presence of his 
the pope and several of his faithful 
adherents on the 7th of DecemberJMB, 
^th J ear of his age. hURs 
buried in the church of St. Peter, in Rom^ 
The news of his death reached Aix-la- 
Chapelle the day after the coronation of hii 
fant son had been celebrated in t»s as- 
mbly of all the princes. 
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The very tender age of the new sover- 
eign, Olho III., would have been a great 
misfortune for Germany, had not his moth- 
er, Queen Theophania, a woman of ex- 
traordinary genius, been enabled to under- 
take, during his minority, the direction and 
control of Uie afFairs of the imperial gov- 
ernment with adequate spirit and energy, 
and if, likewise, among the greater portion 
rf the German princes there had not ex- 
ited a faithful adherence towards the 
imperial house, and a general desire for 
peace and order. For immediately after 
the death of Otho II., Henry, the 
duke of Bavaria, after having been i 
liberty by Poppo, bishop of Utrecht, 
whose custody he had been given, came 
forward again with his pretensions, and 
even demanded, as nearest relation, to have 
the sole guardianship of the young king. 
The archbishop of Cologne, Warin, under 
whose protection the infant had been placed, 
actually delivered him up to Henry, who 
held him under his control during a whole 
year. The queen -mother, Theophania, 
who, according to her deceased husband's 
will, was to have the guardianship of the 
child, was still in Italy; and when she 
returned, Henry had already so strength' 
ened his party, that he contemplated taking 
possession of the government himself. 
had lost no time in forming a league wim 
those nobles who were devoted to his in- 
terests, and had already agreed with them 
under what conditions they should give their 
assistance atidsupporttowards raising him to 
the throne. At the same time, Ihe French 
king, Lothaire, availing himself of the dis- 
union in Germany, had again stretched out 
his hand to grasp the Lorraine country, and 
had got possession of the important town 
and fortress of Verdun. 

The Slavonians on the northern and 
eastern frontiers who, during the years that 
Otho II. was in Italy, had, by their united 
strength, almost entirely shaken off the 
German dominion, re-established pagan- 
ism, and made raany successful depreda- 
tory incursions in the various German pos- 
sessions, now, together with the dukes of 
Poland and Bohemia on their part, promised 
th^Sbel, Henry of Bavaria, their assistance 
in hia revolutionary plans. Thus the con- 
dition of the Germaoic empire had at this 
moment become entirely critical. 

But the alliance of Henry with the bar- 
Iwrians only served- to. bring back to. their 



proper recollection all those nobles of Sax- 

and Thuringia who had hitherto formed 

majority of the renegade's partisans, 

and they turned from him and joined the 

ranks of the legitimate party, headed by 

the Dukes Conrad of Swabia, Bernard of 

and the newly created duke of 

Bavaria, (recently elected by Otho II.,) 

Henry the younger, of the house of Baben- 

berg ; the whole of whom, with Willigis, 

archbishop of Mentz, had slJU maintained 

their fidelity towards the young monarch 

and his royal mother. In Lorraine, also, 

a party rose up to defend the cause of 

Otho, the heart and soul of which was the 

distinguished ecclesiastic, Gerbert, Ihe most 

learned man of his time ; possessing a 

knowledge of all the sciences, but, more 

especially so' profoundly read in natural 

pi 1 phy h he was regarded as a 

maj, a A he same time he possessed 

g po rs f mind, with the necessary 

g dp letrating capacity for ac- 

n 11 poi cal matters ; and in his 

(h f the young emperor, to 

h h h w pjwinted subsequently, he 

n d St him with his valuable 

1 n 1 h death. 
Tl bym ansof this combined oper- 

ation on the part of all his iaithful friends 
and stanch adherents of the imperial house, 
Henry the Turbulent was forced, at a 
grand diet held at Rora,* in the month of 
June, 994, to surrender into the hands of 
queen-mother and grandmother, who 
3 both present, the infant emperor. In 
same year, also, the desired union of 
ie and friendship [>etween Henry and 
ihe guardians was completely restored and 
firmly established at the diet of Worms ; 
Henry and his friends swearing fealty to 
the sovereign, and which he continued to 
hold sacred from that day; nay, through 
leading subsequently a life of peace, piety, 
and charity, he earned for himself the by- 
name of the peaceful, instead' of the tur- 
bulent Henry. In the following year he 
received again his long wished-for duchy 
of Bavaria, in return for resigning which, 
Henry the younger was indemnified with 
the duchy of Carlnthia, which had become 
again separated from Bavaria, together 
with the Veronian marches. Other noblea 
were bound to the new government by 
presents and gifts of land. The margra- 

* T!ie exa«t sita of this placo cannot be traced. 
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viates, erected to oppose the Slavonians 
and Hungarians, were fortified anew, 
supplied with failhfnl guards; the di 
Micialas of Poland and Boleslas of Bohe- 
mia returned to their allegiance, and thus, 
by wisdom, prudence, and firmness, both 
the empresses restored once more the order 
and tranquillityof the German empire inter- 
nally, and again promoted and estahlished 
its influential claims for respect externally. 

In the year 987, after the death of Lo- 
thaire, France likewise concluded a treaty 
of peace, and his son and successor, Louis 
v., surrendered to Germany the bishopric 
of Verdun. He was the last of the race 
of the Carlovingians on the throne of 
France ; and, after his death, in the same 
year, the house of the Capetingians fol- 
lowed in the person of Hugo Capet, his 
successor. 

In Rome, after the Empress Theophania 
had returned to Germany, great disturb- 
ances broke out, and the patrician Crescen- 
tius, especially, exercised the greatest ty- 
ranny in (he city. The empress, however, 
having beheld Germany tranquillized, and 
the dominion of her son established, re- 
turned in 988 to Rome, and with her innate 
power and wisdom, caused the authority of 
Crescentius to be checked and restricted 
within its proper limits. Unhappily, this 
distinguished woman died too soon for the 
times she lived in, her death taking place 
already in the year 991, at Nimwegen. 

The education of the young emperor, 
now eleven years old, henceforward de- 
volved more especially upon Bemward, of 
Hildesheim, a most excellent, and, for his 
time, a very learned man, into whose hands 
Queen Theophania had already confided 
her son. He treated the boy with mild- 
ness, but at the same time with firmness, 
and gained his entire good-will and confi- 
dence, Bern ward's position became one 
of very great and decided importance, in 
conneclion with the relations of the govern- 
ment subsequently, particularly after he 
was appointed, in the year 993, bishop of 
Hildesheim ; for in the northern frontiers 
of the empire there was continually fresh 
cause, even from year to year, for conten- 
tion with the Slavonians or Normans, either 
by warding ofi^ their attacks at home, or in 
order to punish them, by sending expedi- 
tions into their own land. 

When the youthful monarch had attained 
his sixteenth year, his grandmother, Queen 



Adelaide, e.tpressed a desire lo behold the 
head of her grandson decorated likewise 
with the imperial crown. Accordingly, in 
February, 996, he commenced his first Ro- 
man expedition, and all the nations of the 
Germans, Saxons, Franks, Bavarians, Swa- 
bians, and Lorrainians, yielded on this oc- 
casion military service, and joined in the 
ranks of the multitudinous train. He was 
crowned emperor on Ascension-day, the 
21st of May in that year, by Gregory V., 
the first pope of Gorman origin who had, as 
yet, presided on the papal chair, and who 
exerted himself with great perseverance lo 
bring into order the confused state of the 
Roman relations. The patrician, Crescen- 
tius, was pardoned for the turbulent pro- 
ceedings he had hitherto pursued ; but 
scarcely had the emperor returned to Ger- 
many, when the ungrateful Roman again 
revolted, and banished Pope Gregory from 
the capital. Otho was forced, therefore, lo 
march an army into Italy a second lime in 
the year 997, and conducting the pope back 
again to Rome, he besieged Crescentius in 
the fortress of Engelsburg, which he look 
by sform, and the traitor was forthwith be- 
headed on the battlements of the burg, in 
view of the whole army and people. 

Pope Gregory died in the year 999, and 
Otho caused his esteemed instructor and 
counsellor, Gerbert, to he elected to the 
papal chair, who adopted the title of Syl- 
vester II. 

Otho, who always felt a great preference 
for Rome and Italy generally, would fain 
have wished to remain Ibnger there, hut he 
was not able to bear the enervating effects 
of that hot climate. Altogether, he did not 
enjoy the strongest constitution, and his 
health was not always in the best condi- 
tion ; besides which, during the period be- 
tween youth and manhood, he evinced s 
very marked expression of sadness and 
melancholy, and which often exercised 
upon his mind such an influence, thai, com- 
pletely overcome, he resorted lo the most 
severe self-inflicted punishments and penal- 
lies. Thus he now made a pilgrimage to 
Monte Gargano, in Apulia, and sojourned 
for a considerable lime in the monastery of 
St. Michael, undergoing ihe most severe 
exercise of expiatory penance. Thence he 
visited the holy abbol, Nilus, near Garta, 
who, with his monks, lived there in wretch- 
ed cells, and in the most secluded slate of 
strict devotion and humility. Here, like. 
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wise, Otho joined in the exercise of prayer, 
and severe and rigid repentance. After- 
wards, we again find him following the same 
course of extreme self- punishment in Ra- 
venna, for whole days together ; and at one 
tune he is said to have passed wliole weeks 
with the hermits in the caves around, fast- 
ing and praying. 

It was these Italian monks, and espe- 
cially Nilus the holy, a venerable man, 
ninety years of age, who had succeeded in 
producing within the prince this melancho- 
ly view of life, and filled him with such 
continual desires to indulge in gloomy fits 
of abstinence and penitential sacrifices. 
He was particularly intimate with Adal- 
bert, the apostle of the Prussians, who, af- 
ter the period of the first Roman campaign, 
had become his constant companion, not 
quitting the imperial apartments either by 
night or day, and who, partly by the wish 
of Otho, proceeded to the north, in order to 
preach the holy gospel to the pagan Prus- 
sians, where he died a martyr's death, in 
the year 999. When the religious emperor 
returned, in the foil owing year, to Germany, 
he was urged, by his affection towards this 
friend, to visit his grave in Gnesen. As 
soon as he came in view of the town, he 
dismounted from his steed, and continued 
the rest of his pilgrimage to the sacred spot 
barefooted. Deeply affected, he poured 
forth his devotions over the tomb of his 
much-lamented friend, and in recollection 
of the scene, he raised the bishopric of 
Gnesen, on the spot, into an archbishopric, 
placing under its authority the bishoprics 
of Breslaw, Cracovie, and Colberg, pro- 
moting Adalbert's brother, Gaudentius, to 
the sacred office. 

Combined with the emotions originating 
in Christian humility and woridly sacrifice, 
we find, however, likewise excited within 
Olho's soul, (which appears to have been 
subjected to sensations of the most varied 
nature,) a high aspiring desire and aim, 
and, especially, an elevated idea of the su- 
premacy of the imperial dignity. As the 
son of a Roman-Germanic emperor and the 
grandson of a Greelt emperor; already 
chosen as reigning king from the first mo- 
ment of self-consciousness, and, likewise, 
almost immediately ailerwards decorated 
with the imperial crown ; educated by the 
most learned and accomplished men of his 
iime — a Gerbert, a Bernward, a Meinwerk, 
(ol Paderbom,) and by the Calabrian Greek, 



John of Placenlia — he held himself in high 
respect, and far beyond the Germans, who, 
in his opinion, were still uncouth and sav- 
age. He tried to persuade (hem to lay 
aside their Saxon barbarism, and exhorted 
them to imitate and adopt the more refined 
and elegant manners of the Greeks, and he 
even introduced the customs and usages of 
the latter ; among the rest, which he himself 
adopted, that of dining alone from a table 
more elevated than the others, and to ar- 
range the different places of honor accord, 
ingtorankand distinction. His tutor, Ger. 
bert, had himself formed a high idea of the 
imperial dignity, which he had taken great 
pains to instil in the youthful mind of his 
pupil. " Thou art our Casar, Imperator, 
and Augustus," he wrote to him, " and de- 
scended from the noblest blood of the 
Greeks ; thou art superior to them all in 
power and dominion," &c. Otho had in- 
deed contemplated the restoration of the 
Roman empire, in its entire dominion, and 
no doubt he would have carried his inten- 
tions into effect, by making Rome the cen- 
tral point and the imperial seat of govern- 
ment, had he only been able to endure the 
climate. 

He regarded the founder of the Germanic- 
Roman empire, the great Charles, as his 
model, and when, in the year 1000, he vis- 
ited Aix-la-Chapelle, he felt a desire to ele- 
vate his mind by the contemplation of his 
ancestor's earthly remains. Accordingly 
he caused the vault to be unclosed, and 
descended its steps, accompanied by two 
bishops. He found the embalmed body . 
still in the position it was placed, sitting in 
the marble chair, covered with the impe- 
rial robes, together with the sceptre and 
shield. Otho bent his knee in prayer, then 
look the golden cross from the breast of the 
emperor, and placed it upon his own. Af- 
ter which, before leaving, he had the body 
covered with fresh raiment, and then again 
solemnly closed the vault.* 

Otho's strong predilection for Italy drew 
him once more into that country, Rome 
and the Romans appeared to him in all the 
splendor of their ancient dominion of the 
world ; but they ill-returned the preference 
he showed for them. While he was so- 
journing in Rome, in the spring of the year 
1001, the Romans revolted against him be- 

* The emperor, Frederic 
positod in a superb lomb. 
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cause he had exercised his lenity towards 

the Tiburlinians, who, as in ancient times, 

still remained their hated enemies ; they 

kept him a close prisoner in his osvn palace 

during three days, so that he could obtain 

neither food nor drink. Then it was that 

ihe emperor experienced that German fideli 
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ral procession was frequently attacked by 

the Italians, who were eager to get posses 

siou of the corpse, and it wag only by the 

united efibrls of the brave and valiant band 

of noble warriors that formed its escort 

that the enemy was successfully repulsed 

and that, at length, after great difficulty, it 

arrived safely at its destination in Aix-la- 

Chapelle. 

Thus all the male descendants of Otho 
the Great, his tsvo sons, Ludolf and Otho 
II., and his two grandsons, Otho III. and 
Otho the son of Ludolf, died in Italy in the 
bloom of their youth; while of the imperial 
Sason family, the great-grandson of Henry 
I., Duke Henry of Bavaria alone remain- 
ed. The Germans were not at all inclined 
towards the Bavarian race ; hut Henry, 
who had, by means of his generous gifts, 
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already enlisted the clergy on his side, and 
had, likewise, in his possession the crown 
jewels and insignia, succeeded by degrees 
in gaining over one by one the individua! 
German states, so that, without a general 
electoral assembly taking place, each trans- 
ferred to him the royal authority with the 
sacred lance. 

Henry II. has received the title of saint 
f m his strict and pious life, as also from 
1 liberality towards the clergy, already 
m nlioned. The latter had acquired ex- 
sive possessions tinder the Saxon empe- 
s, who were all very generous towards 
h m, and thence many of the leading mem- 
rs became powerful princes of the em- 
p e. Like Charlemagne, the kings saw 
h pleasure their increase of power, in 
der that they might use it as a counler- 
p se to that of the temporal lords, and at 
s period loo, the spiritual power held 
I efly with the kings. Otho I. had al- 
ady begun to unite the lordships with the 
hoprica, and Henry H. transferred to 
ny churches two, even three lordships, 
d to (hat of Gandersheim he even made 
er seven. The partiality and attachment 
h wn by the emperor towards the clergy 
s, no doubt, taken advantage of by many j 
11 among that body there were likewise 
this period many men who were perfect- 
ly sensible of the peculiar dignity of their 
lling, and zealously sought the spiritual 
welfare of their community, as well as the 
progress of the human mind in the arts and 
sciences, and all true cultivation ; of which 
the tenth century, especially, presents ua 
with several illustrious instances. Bishop 
Bernward, of Hildesheim, who, in the ur- 
gent danger of the emperor, Otho HI., in 
Rome, displayed so much resolution, was 
a man of great intellectual mind, and nour- 
ished the most profound feeling for all that 
«as good and beautiful. During his many 
voyages, chiefly in Italy, he took young 
persons with him for the purpose of exer- 
cising their taste in the observation of works 
of art, and in their imitation. He caused 
the pavements and churches to be deco- 
rated with mosaic embellishment, and costly 
fljessels of a beautiful form to be cast in 
metal, with which he was furnished by the 
mines of gold and silver in the Hartz, dis- 
covered under the emperor Otho I. Thua 
did Bernward nobly exert himself for hia 
Dse, and the school of Hildesheim wa» 
of the most celebrated of that period. 
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When in Italy, the Emperor Henry re- 
ceived a second by-name — that of Huffe- 
holz, or the lame. For fresh disturbances 
having arisen there aflier the death of Otho 
III., and the Italians having made a mar- 
grave, Ardovine, their king, Henry, in or- 
der to restore order, advanced thither in 
the year 1004, put Ardovine to flight, and 
caused himself to be crowned, with the 
iron crown, at Pavia. Out of regard for 
the city, and in order to show his confi- 
dence towards the citizens, he retained 
merely a small body-guard, and caused 
the rest of the army to remain outside the 
city in the camp. The capricious and in- 
constant disposition of the Italians imme- 
diately became manifest. They rose in 
revolt, stormed the palace of the emperor, 
and threatened his life. It was then, in 
springing from a window, that he lamed 
his foot. His companions, although but 
few, fought like valiant men, and success- 
fnlly resisted the attacks of the enemy 
until the Germans beyond the city, hear- 
ing the tumult within, stormed the walls, 
and after severe fighting, broke through, 
paved their way to tJie palace and saved 
the king. The battle still continued most 
furiously in the streets and houses, whence 
the inhabitants hurled forth stones and 
other missiles upon the troops, who set fire 
to the whole city, and which destruction 
continued until the king put a stop lo the 
fury of his soldiers, and saved the rest of 
the inhabitants. It was in this battle that 
the queen's brother, Giselbert, a valiant 
youth, being killed by the Lombards, a 
brave knight. Wolfram, his companion in 
arms, rushed upon the enemy, struck one 
of them such a powerful blow with his 
sword that, passing through the helmet, it 
separated his head and neck down to the 
shoulders ; and having thus revenged the 
death of his noble friend, he returned, un- 
wounded, back to his comrades. 

This conduct of the Pavians produced 
great disgust upon the open-hearted and 
honest feelings of the king, and as nothing 
could induce him to remain longer in 
Italy, he returned to Germany as speedily 
as possible. 

Here, also, many disturbances arose 
during his reign, for the emperor, who, 
with his good and pious qualities, was 
much too weak to hold the reins of his 



, could not possibly maintain 
iiiB authority. In particular the neighbor- 



ing Polish duke, Boleslas, an ambitious, 
turbulent man, who had conquered and 
partially retained Bohemia and Silesia, 
gave him much trouble. For these coun- 
tries, however, the usurper swore alle- 
giance to the German emperor, but beyond 
this he maintained himself independently, 
and made himself feared on the other side 
even by the Russians and the Greek em- 
Henry visited Italy a second time in 
1013, and re-established the pope, Bene- 
dict VIII,, in the papal chair; he swore to 
protect him faithfully, and was by him 
crowned emperor. Returning to Germany, 
he was especially cpcupied with founding 
the bishopric of Bamberg, his favorite seat, 
which he richly endowed, and had deter- 
mined it should serve as a monument of 
his own piety as well as of that of his em. 
press, Cuncgunde. In ihe year 1020 he 
was much gratified by a journey which 
Pope Benedict made to Germany, who 
visited him in Bamberg, and consecrated 
his holy foundation. 

The object of the pope's presence in 
Germany was more especially to induce 
the emperor to undertake another expedi- 
tion to Italy, in order to prevent the Greeks, 
who threatened Rome from Lower Italy, 
from attacking and tak n p ssion of 
that capital. 

And Henry, wh at p ved the 

danger to which the hu 1 i Southern 
Italy was exposed of b g 1 b d by the 
Greeks of its cen al p t f p ration, 
marched forth, for tl hi d t in the 

year 1021, for that country, drove the 
Greeks easily back to the most extreme 
points of their possessions in Lower Italy, 
conquered Benevento, Salerno, and Naples, 
and was everywhere greeted and hailed as 
king. But as he never liked to remain long 
in that country he returned to Germany in 
1022, and devoted himself to the exercise 
of devotional and peaceful works, 

Henry died in the year 1024, aged fifty, 
two, at his fortress, Grono, in the Leingau, 
(near Gattingen,) which had often been the 
seat of the Saxon emperors. His body was 
conveyed to Bamberg and there interred. 
Subsequently, 122 years after Jis death, 
he was added to ihe calendar of saints by 
Pope Eugene III. With him the house of 
Saxony became extinct, which, like that 
of the Cavlovingians, had commenced 
powerfully but ended weakly, Germany 
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from n ernal d so u on as well as to 
serve t f o los s d gn ty among, 

othe na n fo In n^ he minority of 
Otho III and u de Hen y II., the impe- 
rial vassals had co n 1 many usurpa- 
tions baa d up n e p al prerogatives. 
The sons of the nobles, endowed with im. 
perial feods, retained them as if by right 
of inheritance, and many disputes were 
settled only by an appeal to the sword, 
without any regard being paid to the era. 
peror's supreme judicial power. These 
wars devastated in particular the south of 
Germany. 

Meanwhile the Christian countries 
wherein, together with the dominion of the 
church, a regard for the imperial dignity 
was disseminated, were now become con- 
siderably increased in number. Towards 
the year 1000 Christianity became slil! 
more deeply rooted in Hungary, Poland, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
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The Germanic slates, each under its 
duke, assembled for the election of a new 
emperor, upon the vast plains along both 
banks of the Rhine, between Mentz and 
Worms, near Oppenheim. There were 
eight dukes; Conrad the Younger, who 
exercised the ducal power in Franconia in 
the name of the king — Franconia being 
still regarded as the king's country — Fre- 
derick of Upper Lorraine, Gozelo of Lower 
Lorraine, Bernard of Saxony, (of Herman 
18 



Billung's race,) Henry of Bavaria, Adal- 
bert of Carinthia, (the new duchy, separated 
under Otho 11. from Bavaria, and which 
contained the passes into Italy,) young 
Ernest of Swabia, and Othelric or Ulric, 
of Bohemia. The Sasons, the eastern 
Franks, the Bavarians, and Swabians, to- 
gether with the Bohemians, encamped them- 
selves on this side of the Rhine ; the 
Rhenish Pranks, and those of Lower and 
Upper Lorraine on the other side. Thus 
a splendid and numerous assembly or diet 
of electors was here reflected in the waves 
of the great German stream. 

The voices, after long deliberation, in. 
dined in favor of the Frankisli race, from 
which two Conrads, surpassing all the rest 
in virtue and consideration, presented them- 
selves — Conrad the Elder or the Sa- 
lian, and Conrad the Younger, the duke, 
They were kinsmen, being sons of two 
brothers, and descended from Conrad the 
Wise, the husband of the daughter of Otho 
L, who fell in the battle with the Hunga- 
rians on the Lech ; both were worthy of 
their ancestors, and upon the female side 
related to the Saxon imperial branch. The 
choice balanced between them ; the elder 
Conrad then advanced to the side of the 
younger one, and thus addressed him; 
" Do not let us allow our friendship and in- 
terest to be disturbed by the contest. If we 
dispute together the princes may elect a 
third, and posterity will then say we were 
both unworthy of the crown. Metbinks 
that whether the election fall upon either 
you or me, we shall still both be honored, 
I in you and you in me. If the crown be 
awarded to you, I will be the first to do 
homage 1o you ; vow, therefore, my friend 
and brother, to do the same by me." To 
this the younger prince agreed, and forth- 
with made the vow likewise. 

When the election commenced, and the 
archbishop, Aribo of Mentz, was first to 
give bis vote, he named Conrad the Elder ; 
the archbishops and bishops followed. 
Among the temporal princes, the duke of 
the Franks was the first in rotation, and the 
younger Conrad arose, and with a loud 
B gave his vote to his cousin, Conrad 
the Elder, who seized him by the hand, and 
placed him beside him. The remaining 
princes followed on the same side, and the 
people shouted their applause, Frederio 
of Lorraine and the archbishop of Cologne 
alone were discontented, and qu'tted the 
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assembly ; but when they beheld the una- 
nimity of all the others, and that the 
younger Conrad had at once acceded to the 
choice made, they became reconciled, and 
returning, rendered homage with the rest 
of the princes. 

The new king was now conducted to 
Mentz, to be there solemnly anointed and 
crowned. On the road to the church, the 
procession was stopped by the number of 
petitioners, who prayed for justice. The 
bishops, became impatient, but Conrad 
listened tranquilly to their prayers and 
said, " To exercise justice, whether it be 
convenient to me or not, is my first duly," 
These words were heard with joy by all 
around ; thence great hopes were formed 
of the new king, and Conrad did not disap- 
point them. He commenced his reign by 
visiting all parts of Germany; he prac- 
tised justice, restored order, and showed so 
much strictjudgment, combined with mercy, 
that all united in one opinion, that no king 
since Charlemagne had so well merited to 
occupy his seat upon the imperial throne. 
Robbers he punished so severely, that 
now there was more general security 
than had been known for a long period, 
while commerce flourished once again. He 
secured for himself and his race the voice 
of the people, by promoting the develop- 
ment of the municipal institutions by every 
possible means. 

Thus did he govern his kingdom inter- 
nally. In bis foreign relations, he labored 
equally for the dignity and greatness of 
Germany. Shortly after the commence- 
ment of his reign, he advanced into Italy, 
where in Milan he was crowned king of 
Italy, and subsequently in Rome, emperor. 
The festival was rendered more august 
by the presence of two kings, Rudolphus 
of Burgundy, and the great Canute, king 
of England and Denmark. With the 
latter, Conrad formed a strict friendship ; 
he united his son, Henry, with his daughter, 
Kunihilda, and regulated also with him the 
limits between Germany and Denmark, so 
that the river Eider, between Holstein and 
Silesia, became the boundary of both coun- 
tries. He thus gave up, it is true, the 
margraviate of Silesia; but the country 
was difiicult to defend, and Conrad was the 
gainer in other respects. Henry II. had al- 
ready concluded an hereditary alliance with 
King Rudolphus of Burgundy, so that after 
his death Burgundy should fall to Germany. 



Conrad renewed the treaty, and after the 
death of Rudolphus he look actual posses- 
sion of that country, although a portion of 
the Burgundians had called forward Count 
Odo, of Champagne, whom, however, Con- 
rad drove back, and was forthwith recog. 
nised as king. This kingdom comprised 
the beautiful districts of the southeast of 
France, which were afterwards called 
Provence, Dauphiny, Franche-Comt6, and 
Lyons, together with Savoy, and a portion 
of Switzerland, thus placing Germany, by 
means of the important sea-ports of Mar- 
seilles and Toulon, in connection with the 
Mediterranean : an important acquisition, 
which, however, afterwards, in the limes of 
weaker emperors, became neglected, and 
fell into the hands of the French. 

Conrad, however, was forced to experi- 
ence, that this very acquisition of Burgun- 
dy became a subject of dissension in his own 
family, and thence a source of vexation to 
himself. His step-son, Ernest, duke of 
Swabia, (the son of his queen, Gisella, by 
her former husband Herman, duke of 
Swabia,) considered he possessed the first 
right to the crown of Burgundy, because 
his mother was the niece of Rudolphus, 
king of Burgundy. Dissatisfied with Con- 
rad's conduct, in getting this territory an- 
nexed to the German empire, he deserted 
him in the Italian campaign, excited dissen. 
sion against him in Germany, and was in 
hopes, by the aid of his friends, to invade 
and conquer Burgundy. Conrad, however, 
hastened back, disappointed him in his ef- 
forts, and as Ernest could not succeed in 
gaining over the Swabian vassals to hia 
purpose, he was forced to surrender at dis- 
cretion, and his step-father sent him a pris- 
oner to the strong castle of GiebJchenslein, 
in Thuringia. After an imprisonment of 
three years, he set him at liberty, and of- 
fered to restore him to his duchy, if ho 
would deliver up to him his friend and 
principal accomplice, Count Werner, of 
Kyburg. This, however, Ernest hesitated 
and finally refused to do, and he was ac- 
cordingly deposed ; and at a diet of the 
princes and nobles of the empire, he was 
banished the country, together with all his 
partisans. He fled for refuge to bis cousin. 
Count Odo, of Champagne, accompanied bv 
Count Werner, and a few faithful friends"; 
but soon afterwards returned, while his fa- 
ther was on an expedition against the Hun- 
garians, concealed himself among the cav- 
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ems of the Black Forest, and once more 
endeavored to gain adherents in Swabia, 
But the bishop of Constance, as administra- 
tor of the duchy for Giselia's second son 
Herman, (yet a minor,) to whom Conrad 
bad transferred it, sent Count Mangold, 
Vebringen, against him, when both arm 
met, (1030,) and fought a severe batt 
until both Ernest and Werner, togeih 
with Mangold, were killed. The adve 
tures of Duke Ernest became the subje 
of many heroic lays and legends ; and t 
most wonderful deeds performed by h 
army were connected with his name, a 
eventually, collected together by later poe 
formed one entire work. Meantime, t 
campaign tindertaketi by the em per 
against the Hungarians proved triumpban 
and he obliged Stephen, their king, to sig 
a favorable treaty of peace. He force 
also, to their former obedience the Slav 
ntan and Vandalian tribes, who were st 
sealed on the Oder, and northward on thi 
Elbe; and Hamburg, which ihey had de 
slroyed, raised itself by degrees from its 
ruins. 

The emperor was also a zealous promo- 
ter of the institution whereby the church 
sought to set some limits to the rude force 
of the fausl-rechr — namely, that of thi 
Peace of God. From Wednesday evening 
at sunset until sunrise on Monday morning, 
all feuds were to cease, no sword be raised, 
and universal security protect the affiirs of 
life. He who should transgress against 
the peace of God, (treuga or ireva Dei,) 
was to he punished with the heaviest ban. 
Odilo, of Clugny, is named as the origina- 
tor of this institution, and ihe clergy of 
Burgundy and the Low Countries, where 
the most sanguinary feuds prevailed, with 
the consent of Conrad, first united them, 
selves, in the year 1033, for this purpose. 

Conrad returned sickly from his second 
expedition into Italy, wherein disease re- 
duced his army ; and his own step-son, 
Herman of Swabia, and Kunihilda, the 
young consort of his son Henry, the daugh. 
ler of the Danish king, both died there. 
He himself never thoroughly recovered, 
and died at Utrecht, in 1039. His biogra- 
pher, Wippo, thus speaks of him : — " I 
should expose myself to the charge of flat- 
tery, were I to relate how generous, how 
steadfast, how undaunted, how severe to. 
wards the bad, hon- good towards the vir- 
tuous, how firm against the enemy, and 



how unwearied and urgent in affairs he 
was, when the welfare of the empire de- 
manded it." 

His consort, Gisella, one of the most no- 
ble of German women and who loved him 



de feudis,) which Conrad made in the year 
1037, on his second expedition to Italy, for 
that country, and which was soon after- 
wards transferred to Germany, namely — 
that feudal estates, which had belonged to 
the father, should not be taken capriciously 
from the sons, but only in criminal cases, 
decided by tribunals composed of their co- 
vassals. Thereby he prepared for the 
lesser vassals the full right of property ; so 
that from them there must necessarily 
have arisen a distinct, free order, for the 
support of the emperor against the greater 
vassals. These, on the contrary, and par- 
ticularly the dukes, he sought to bring 
back to their old condition of mere imperial 
functionaries ; and even gave the duchies 
of Swabia, Bavaria, and Franconia, to his 

Henry, who seemed fully adapted to 
carry still farther his great and extensive 
plan. Had success attended it, Germany 
would have become earlier what France 
became later, an undivided, powerful em- 
pire. But the Salic race was stayed in its 
mid-career, partly by its own fault, and 
partly by the rapid rising of the papal chair, 

jc authority developed itself with as- 
tonishing energy, and whose victory over 
his grandson, Henry IV., the powerful 
Conrad certainly had not anticipated, 

Conrad's son, Henry, or the black, whom 
the Germans had chosen during his father's 

was twenty-two years of age ; but the 
hopes formed of him were great, and they 
proved not unfounded. Like his father. 
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he was of a high mind and a determined 
will, obstinate and firm, and at the same 
time eloquent and well-informed, for the 
prudent Gisella had early induced him to 
cultivate his mind as much as possible by 
reading, although at that time books were 
very scarce. No emperor since Charle- 
magne maintained more vigorously the im- 
perial dignity in Italy, Germany, and the 
neighboring lands, or ruled more power- 
fully within the limits of his extensive em- 
pire. What served to increase his great 
fame was, that he so humbled the wild 
Hungarians, who a hundred years before 
were the terror of Germany, that the Hun- 
garian nobility, after a tost battle, took the 
oath of allegiance to him in the city of 
Stuhlweissen, in the year 1044, and that 
Peter, their king, re-established by Henry, 
received the country as a feud from him, 
by means of a golden lance. It is true this 
was no durable subjection ; still the act of 
itself is sufficiently glorious for Henry, 
while thereby he gained a portion of 
Hungary, from Kahlenburg to Leitha, 
which he united with the marches of Aus- 
tria. 

The kiag then, in 1046, turned his at- 
tention towards Italy, to settle the great 
disorders existing there. There three popes 
held their sway at once: Benedict IX., 
Sylvester III., and Gregory IV. Henry, 
in order to be wholly impartial, convoked 
a council at Sutri. Here they were all 
three deposed, as irregularly elected; and 
then, in Rome, at the desire of the collec- 
tive clergy and nobility, Henry, who, foh 
lowing the example of Charlemagne, had 
received the dignity of patrician for hi 
self and successors, made a German, Su. 
ger, bishop of Bamberg, pope, who took 
the name of Clement II. ; and at the 
Christmas festival, 1046, he crowned Hen- 
ry emperor. Subsequently, Henry gave 
the Romans three successive popes, for 
they were obliged to promise him, as they 
had done to Otho, to acknowledge no pope 
without the imperial sanction. 

After these, the papal chair was filh 
by two more German popes, and these s 
pontiffs froin Germany: Clement II., Dam 
BUS II., Leo IX., Victor U., Stephen X., 
and Nicholas 11, , who succeeded each othei 
in very quick, but uninterrupted rotation, 
labored with one concurring mind for the 
good of the church, and raised it again 
from the ruinous state into which it had 



been thrown, through dissension in Rome 
Itself, the immoral conduct practised by 
many of the clergy, and the purcliase of 
spiritual offices for money. Thus they 
paved the way for the plans of that spir- 
itual dominion of the world, which Hilde- 
brand, or Pope Gregory VII,, afterwards 
succeeded in executing. In our subsequent 
history of this celebrated pope, we shall 
allude farther to this question. Here, 
however, we must at once say, for the hon- 

of these German pontiffs, that by their 

brts, influenced by a noble and firm 
mind, and true zeal towards promoting the 
purity and dignity of the church, they must 
be classed as the precursors in the reforms 
eventually introduced. Leo. IX. (formerly 
Bruno, bishop of Toul, and a relation of 
the emperor Henry III.) was especially 
to be esteemed as a man of the most elevat- 
ed moral virtue and true nobleness of mind. 
His humility was so great, that after he was 
elected pope, he left his bishopric of Toul 
for Rome on foot, and with the pilgrim's staff 
in hand, he journeyed all the distance thus 
lowly, accompanied by Hildcbrand, then 
chaplain to the deposed pope, Gregory VI., 
in whom Leo had already recognised a man 
of extraordinary genius. 

His zeal for the purification of the church 
urged him forthwith to operate against the 
prevailing system of Simonism, or the pur- 
chasing of spiritual offices with money, and 
the immoral life led by the clergy. He 
presided at three councils which were con- 
voked for this purpose, in Rome, Rheims, 
and Mentz ; and he succeeded in bringing 
to bear, within a year, the most important 
reforms. He then travelled from the one 
country of Christendom to the other, wher- 
ever his presence was most necessary, in 
order to promote and establish personally 
the purification of the church. He died in 
the year 1054, too soon for the great work 
he had in hand ; but his successors con- 
tinued to complete what he had commenced 
according to his grand plan. 

Meantime, in Germany, Henry ruled as 
a wise and powerful sovereign. He aban- 
doned, certainly, to other princes, the 
duchies which he himself formerly possess- 
ed, but only to such as were mlers of very 
limited power, and who received, it is true, 
the name but not the ancient prerogative 
of duke, as viz. : Bavaria to Henry of the 
houso of Luxembui^, and, after him, to 
Conrad, of the Palatinate ; Cannthia to 
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Guelf, son of Guelf, the Swabian count ; 
Swabia itself to Otho, count palatine, on 
the Rhine. In Swabia, the Guelfic house 
was very powerful, and would therefore 
willingly have possessed the duchy ; but 
it was precisely for that reason, that Henry 
placed Count Guelf in Carinthia, in order 
that the duke might not possess great here- 
ditary lands in the country. Thus he acted 
aa he pleaded with the imperial dignities, 
whde he fa\ored the inheritance of the 
smaller iiefs Upper Lorraine passed 
through him to Count Albert, of Longwy, 
an ancestor of the present Austrian house. 

It was about this time that Henry gave 
a striking proof of his personal courage, 
for at an interview which look place be- 
tween him and King Henry of Franco, 
near Mcntz, in the year 1056, a dispute 
arose between them, and the latter king 
charged him with a breach of his word. 
As Jt beseemed, Henry replied only by 
casting his gauntlet down before the king, 
who, however, during the following night, 
retired within his frontiers. Nothing could 
be more pleasing to the Germans than 
this chivalrous bearing of their emperor. 

Henry now returned to Saxony, where 
his favorite seat Goslar lay, in the Hartz, 
and which he raised to a considerable 
city. We must not wonder that a king of 
the Prankish race should fix his seat in 
Saxony, considering that he did so on ac- 
count of its rich mines, which existed 
close to this said Goslar, in the Hartz. 
Mines, in those times, were the exclusive 
property of the emperor. In Goslar, 
Henry built a fortress, a palace, churches, 
and ramparts round the town, and he 
obliged the Saxons of the surrounding 
country to render excessive service. This 
increased the ill-will they felt at seeing an 
imperia! fortress thus suddenly created in 
their country ; and although under so se- 
vere and powerful an enemy, they could 
not give utterance to their thoughts, it 
nevertheless produced the more bitter fruits 
for his son. Henry died suddenly, in the 
year 1056, at Bothfeld, near Blankenburg, 
at the foot of the Hartz, (whither he had 
gone to hunt,) in the prime of life, being 
only thirty-seven years old, and in the 
midst of great plans which he formed for 
the future. 

This emperor was strictly and bigotedly 
pioua, notwithstanding his strong mind and 
Bteinness of will. He never placed his 



crown upon his head without having pre- 
viously confessed, and received from his 
confessor permission to wear it. He like- 
wise subjected himself to the expiatory 
penalties and punishments of the church, 
and often submitted his body to be scourg- 
ed- by his priests. Thus the rude and 
barbarous manners of those times held in 
no contempt corporeal chastisement — as 
practised among them to curb the violence 
of passion — even when inflicted upon the 
body by the sufferer's own lash. 

Henry III. may, nevertheless, be named 
among those emperors who have proved 
the cultivation of their own mind, by their 
iove for the sciences, by their predilection 
in favor of distinguished men, and by their 
promotion of intellectual perfection gene, 
rally. Ever since he had received the 
poem addressed to him in Latin by Wippo, 
(the biographer of his father,) in which he 
encouraged him to have the children of the 
secular nobles educated in the sciences, 
he continued to evince the greatest inter- 
est in the erection of schools. Those of 
Liege, Lobbes, Gemblours, Fulda, Pader- 
born, St. Gallen, Reichenau, &c., flour- 
ished especially under his reign; and it 
was in the two last-mentioned schools that 
Herman le Contracte, one of the most 
learned men of that time, received his 
education. This extraordinary philoso- 
pher was, from his childhood, such a crip- 
ple, that he could only be conveyed from 
one place to another in a portable chair. 
He wrote also with the greatest difficulty, 
and stammered so painfully to hear, that 
his pupils required a long lime before they 
could understand him ; while, however, 
he was so admired and sougiit after by 
them, that they flocked to him in multi- 
tudes from all parts. His chronicles be- 
long to the most distinguished historical 
sources, including the first division of the 
11th century. 

The sciences and the arts under Henry 
in. progressed to an extent by no means 
unimportant ; and if much became neg- 
lected under the long and turbulent reign 
of his successor, Henry IV., still the foun- 
dation was then laid for that glorious de- 
vel'c^ment which is presented to us in the 
after-times, under the reign of the Hohen- 
staufens. 

The princes had already recognised the 
succession of Henry's son immediately on 
his birth. Unfortunately for the eutpire, 
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upon the death of his father the young 
king was only a child six years old. 

His education and the government 
the realm were at first in the hands of his 
excellent mother Agnes, who, however, 
was not in a condition to retain the nobles 
of the empire in dependence, and thus 
complete the father's work. She sought 
rather by favoring some of them to ac- 
tjuire support for her government, and 
therefore gave Swabia, and at the same 
time the dominion of Burgundy, to Count 
Rudolphus of Rheinfelden, and Bavaria to 
Otho of Nordheim, confirming the grant 
with a dangerous clause, viz., that these 
dignities should remain hereditary in their 
houses. Henry, bishop of Augsburg, 
possessed especially her confidence, but 
this speedily caused envy and jealousy. 
At the head of the discontented stood the 
Archbishop Hanno of Cologne, an ambi- 
tious and prudent, but austere and severe 
man. In order to gain possession of the 
young king, and thereby of the govern- 
ment, he went at Easter in 1062 to Kaiser, 
werth on the Rhine, where at that moment 
the court of the empress was assembled, 
and after the dinner he persuaded the 
boy to go and view a particularly beauti- 
ful vessel, recently built. Ho had scarce. 
ly, however, got on board, when the sail- 
ors, at a signal given by the archbishop, 
loosened her moorings, and rowed to the 
middle of the Rhine, which so much ter- 
rified the youth, that he suddenly jumped 
into the river, and would certainly have 
been drowned had not Count Eckbert of 
Brunswick sprung after him and saved 
him at the hazard of his life. He was 
cheered up, and many fair promises being 
held out to him, he was thus decoyed 
away and taken to Cologne. His mother 
was much alarmed and grieved, and when 
she perceived that the German princes had 

no longer confidence ' ' 

to conclude her lift 
and went to Rome 

The Archbishop Ilanno, m order that it 
might not appear as if he wanted to retain 
the highest power in his own hands made 
an order that the young kmg should dwell 
by turns in the different countries of Ger 
many, and that the bishop m whose dio 
cese he dwelt, should, for the time bemg 
have the protectorship and the chief goiern 
ment of the kingdom. His chief object, 
however, was to get the mind of the nrince 



n her she determined 
1 quiet letirement 



under his own control, but in this he could 
not succeed. His character and manner 
were not such as to gain the heart of the 
youth, for he was severe, haughty, and 
authoritative, and as it is related of him, 
thai he even applied the scourge with seve- 
rity to his father, the powerful Henry the 
Black, it may likewise be presumed that 
he often treated the youth very roughly. 
Among the remaining bishops there was 
one who was a very ditferent man, as am. 
bitious as Hanno, hut subtle and flattering, 
and who gained the youth by granting all 
his wishes : this was the Archbishop Adal- 
bert of Bremen. This ambitious man 
wished to unite the whole of (he north .of 
Germany into one great ecclesiastical do- 
minion, and to place himself at its bead as 
a second pope. In fact he was already in- 
vested almost with the authority and dignity 
of a patriarch of the north ; for by his zeal- 
ous efforts to propagate Christianity there, 
many bishoprics had been founded in the 
Slavonic countries, such as Ratzeburg and 
Mecklenburg, as well as several churches 
in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. He 
hated the temporal pfinces, because they 
stood in the way of these objects, and in 
order to suppress them he wished to raise 
the imperial power to unlimited despotism. 
Hanno of Cologne and his confederates 
stood in the most decided opposition to him 
in this view, for they endeavored to raise 
the dignity of the princes upon tho ruins of 
the empire ; and thus both parlies, without 
any reserve, went passionately to extremes. 
While Hanno was on a journey to Rome, 
where he remained some time, Adalbert 
obtained entire possession of the young 
prince. Nothing worse could have hap- 
pened to the youth than to be subject to the' 
influence of two such diflerent men, and to 
this change of treatment so entirely opposite ; 
for after having been treated with the great- 
est severity, he was now allowed to sink by 
too great lenity and indulgence into dissi- 
pation and sensuality. 

Henry was distinguished for great mental 
as well as physical qualities ; he was en- 
dowed with daring and ardent courage, 
quickness of resolve, and a chivalric mind 
which might have been directed to the most 
noble objects. But now his active ana 
fiery nature became transformed into a re- 
vengeful and furious disposition, and his 
elevated mind degenerated into selfish pride 
and dominatifta. Besides which, he loved 
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sensual pleasures, and thence became ofter 
idle and careless. A good thought and a 
praiseworthy, honorable action in hlni 
changed speedily to an opposite character; 
because throughout his whole life he was 
wanting in a fixed leading principle where- 
on to base his actions. That steady calm 
repose and moderation, ever immutable, 
and which constitute the highest majesty of 
kings, were by him unattainable and never 
possessed ; and thus are reflected in his 
whole existence the dissimilar and even 
contradictory sentiments and principles of 
those by whom he was educated. 

It was strongly evinced and verified as a 
^real trutli in Henry IV., that according to 
our disposition and inward being, so is our 
fate. If the former be fixed and firm,, our 
life as surely takes a fixed direction. But 
Henry's life was as unequal as his mind : 
the variation of good fortune with misfor- 
tune, elevation with abasement, and haugh- 
tiness with humiliation — such were the 
transitions of his life, even unto the mo- 
ment of his death. 

Adalbert had transplanted from his own 
soul to that of his pupil two feelings of the 
deepest aversion — the first was directed 
against all the princes generally, and the 
second against ihose of Saxony, and espe- 
cially the ducal house of Billung, and the 
whole Sason people, with whom he had 
previously had many disputes relative to 
his archbishopric of Bremen. He there- 
fore impressed upon the mind of the young 
king, that as the princes, but chiefly those 
of Saxony, were striving for independence, 
he should reduce them by times to obedience 
and crush them. These principles embit- 
tered and destroyed the tranquillity of the 
king's whole life, for although the ambi- 
tious archbishop, after he had declared the 
king to be of age at Worms in 1065, was, 
by means of the princes, removed from 
Henry in the following year, his ward 
never forgot his instructions, and when, in 
1069, Adalbert again visited the court of 
the young monarch, he used all his former 
influence to strengthen and confirm hiin in 
this hatred. 

The Saxons speedily perceived the king's 
purpose of making their country imme- 
diately dependent on the crown ; for he 
dwelt chiefly at Goslar, and commenced 
building in the mountains of the Hariz and 
in Thuringia a multitude of fortresses, and 
manned them with garrisons, to enable 



them to curb (he natives more easily. The 
same Benno (afterwards bishop of Osna* 
burg) who, under Henry III., upon the 
building of Goslar itself had already forced 
the Saxons info service, now superintended 
these buildings. The chief of these for. 
tresses was that of Hartzburg, near Groa- 
!ar, Henry's favorite place, but an eye- 
sore to the Saxons. Murmurs passed 
around, and the people complained that 
the freedom they enjoyed from their ances- 
tors was about to be destroyed. Itwasalso 
related, that while one day surveying the 
country around from a mountain in Saxony, 
the king exclaimed r " Saxony is indeed a 
beautiful country, but those who inhabit it 
are miserable serfs." 

There were two other causes which in- 
creased the discontent. Henry, as a child, 
had already been betrothed by his father 
■ " Bertha, the daughter of the margrave of 

.S3, in Italy, and he had afterwards 
married her. Now, however, he wished 
(0 be divorced from her, and as for this 
purpose he required the assistance of the 
spiritual princes, he accordingly sought to 
conciliate before all others the friendship 
ed, archbishop of Menlz. But as 
his passions always drove him blindly on 
to tiie object he was so anxious to grasp, so 
likewise the means he now employed to at- 
tain it were equally bad. He commanded 

id forced the Thuringians to pay to the 

chbishop the tithe of their goods which he 
had formerlyclaimed, and they had refused. 
Thus he had now made the Thuringians 
doubly his enemies. Meantime, however, 
owing to the opposition shown on the part 
of the pope, he was not divorced from the 
; and subdued, shortly afterwards, 
by her noble and dignified conduct, his 
heart once more turned towards her, and 
ihe faithfully continued to share with hini 
his good and bad fortune. 

Besides this, Henry treated the Saxon 
count, Otho of Nordheim, to whom hia 
mother had given the duchy of Bavaria, 
so badly, (hat alt the nobles, but chiefly 
those of Saxony, were highly exasperated. 
This Duke Otho was a friend of the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and might probably 
thereby have become obnoxious to the king, 
or the latter perhaps turned the hatred Im 
had imbibed from Adalbert against all the 
nobles, more particularly against Otho, 
upon whose arm the Saxon people chiefly 
depended. And when at this moment an 
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accuser appeared, named Egino, (probably 
employed for that purpose,) and charged 
the duke with having tried lo persuade him 
to assassinate the king, and Otho refused lo 
do battle with him because he was not of 
the same rank, and bore besides a bad cha- 
racter, Henry, by an unjust sentence, de. 
posed him forthwith from his duchy of Ba- 
varia, and destroyed with fire and sword all 
his hereditary lands in Saxony. He gave 
his duchy of Bavaria (in 1070) to Guelf 
the Young (IV.) the son of the Italian Mar- 
grave Azzo, and the founder of the junior 
Guelfic house, the eider house haviog be- 
come extinct by the death of Duke Guelf 
of Carinthia jn lOSIj. 

But in Otho of Nordheim he had now 
aroused for his whole life-time a most val- 
iant and inveterate enemy. He joined 
Count Magnus of Saxony, son of Duke 
Ordulf, a noble youth, bold and valiant in 
arms, and united himself with him ; but 
pressed by the royal forces, they were 
obliged to yield themselves both prisoners 
to Heary before they had hardly prepared 
themselves for battle. After the lapse of a 
year Henry set Otho at liberty, but he re- 
tained Magnus in prison in the Hartzburg, 
because he refused at his command to re- 
nounce his rights to his father's duchy ; and 
although Otho nobly offered to take his 
friend's place in prison, he refused to listen 
to bim. Thenco arose the natural conclu- 
sion, that it was the king's intention lo take 
possession of the duchy of Saxony himself, 
end leave the young prince to die in cap- 
tivity. 

These circumstances were the origin of 
that deep and violent enmity between Hen- 
ry and the Saxons, and which prepared the 
most bitter and melancholy reverses for the 
king, and incited both parties to acts of the 
most implacable hatred and revenge. 

The Saxons, with Otho of Nordheim at 
their head, concluded with each other a 
close alliance. All the Saxon and Thu- 
ringian nobles, temporal and spiritual, be- 
longed to it, and among others, Burkhard, 
bishop of Halberstadt, who was a nephew 
of the archbishop of Cologne, and had im- 
bibed from the latter his hatred against the 
imperial misrule and ascendency. This 
was still the time when the clergy them- 
selves went into battle, and frequently 
fought at the head of their warlike hosts. 

Quite unexpectedly, and while Henry 
was at Goslar, in the year 1073, a deputa- 



tion from the Saxons came to him and de- 
manded of him as follows : " That he should 
destroy his fortresses in their country ; set 
Magnus, the heir of their Saxon duchy, free 
from his imprisonment ; not always remain 
in Saxony ; honor the ancient constitution 
of the country ; and in imperial affairs not 
give ear to bad advisers, but take counsel 
of the stales. If he would perform these 
conditions," they added, " no nation in Ger- 
y would be found more faithful and 
devoted to him than that of the Saxons." 
Henry, however, dismissed the deputation 
with contempt. The Saxons, accordingly, 
now brought into speedy effect and imme- 
diate execution the threatened consequen- 
ces, and advanced towards Goslar with 
60,000 men. Henry fled with his treasures 
to the strong fortress of Harlzhurg, and as 
the enemy speedily followed him, he took 
to fliglit and sought refuge amid great 
danger in the Hartz mountains. He was 
obliged, for three days, to wander without 
food and drink, and with but few compan- 
ions, under the guidance of a yiiger, imagin- 
ing in every wnisper of the wind passing 
along the tops of the firs, to hear the steps 
of his pursuers. At last he reached Esch- 
wege, on the river Werra. From thence 
he went to the Rhine, towards Tribur, and 
sent messengers throughout the whole em- 
pire, summoning all to arms against the 
Saxons. But the Saxons wisely profiled by 
the interval, destroyed fortress after for- 
tress, and took possession of the strong cas 
tie of Luneburg w th its whole garr son 
and which lucki circumstance tl ey took 
advantage of to free their duke Magnus 
for they now demanded his fmeiom of the 
emperor under the threat tl at if not grant 
ed, they would hang up ll e whole garnson 
ofLuneburg as robbers. Henry was obliged 
therefore, however unwillingly, lo yield 
and set Magnus at liberty, together witK 
seventy other nobles and knights. The 
monarch's humil ation 1 o vever did not 
end here, for he was now 1 kew se deserted 
by the princes of Souther Gem any, and 
even the archbishop of Mentz on whose 
account he had made so ma y enemies, 
left him, A circum lance al o occurred 
at this moment wh ch formed a parallel 
case with that of Eg no a d Otho of Nord- 
heim, only that here ihe k ng as made 
out to be the assassin Keg ger a knight 
and former favorite of Henry, now came 
forward and made public that " the king 
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had employed him to murder the Dukes 
Rudolphus of Swabia and Berthold of Ca. 
rinthia." This statement mighi possibly 
have been a mere manceuvre of the enemy, 
in order to prejudice public opinion against 
Henry, similar to (hat which he had him. 
self previously employed against Otho of 
Nordheim. But it was equally successful, 
for it was even proposed to elect a new 
king, and the ungrateful Archbishop Sig- 
fried convoked the princes for that purpose 
to hold a diet at Menlz. 

In this emergency, when all his friends 
had deserted him, the citizens of Worms 
alone remained faithful to the king. They 
opened their gates to him against the wil! 
of their archbishop, offered him men and 
arms, and by their generous attachment 
and fidelity a^ain restored his desnondent 
mind, and as far as their means a'dmitted 
they wholly supported him, no one else at- 
tempting to assist him. At this period, 
certain cities in Germany already began 
to have a voice in the imperial diets, and 
they became the chief support of imperial 
ttiuthority against the princes; thence we 
^e how much, by industry and activity, 
jhey must have increased since the time of 
'Henry I., both in the number and in tht 
■wealth of their inhabitants. But the faith- 
ful people of Worms could not defend him 
against the entire power of all the accu- 
mulated evils which now hung over his 
head. He was obliged, in order not to 
lose his crown, to make hard terms of 
peace with the Saxons in 1074, and 

liver up to them all his fortresses, ev^ ^ 

beloved Hartzburg. After contemplating 
it with sorrow and regret for the last time, 
as, in tie midst of the Saxons, he rode to 
Goslar, he once more, and even most ear- 
nestly entreated them to grant its preserva- 
tion, but the proud fortress was doomed to 
fall, and in its destruction hatred raged so 
furiously, that the embittered populace, 
without even the knowledge or consent of 
the princes, plundered and burnt both its 
church and altar, tore open the imperial 
tombs, and desecrated the remains of Hen- 
ry's brother and infant son. 

But the Saxons very soon experienced 
that the most dangerous enemy to good for- 
tune is the arn^ance of our own heart ; 
and one of those singular changes of for. 
tune which distinguished Henry's eiUire 
reign now suddenly displayed itself. He 
had well learned by this time, tJiat men must 
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be differently treated to the fashion Adal. 
bert had taught him, and that in order to 
conquer a people, something more is neces- 
sary than building isolated fortresses iii 
their country. Accordingly he now began 
to address the German princes in a yeiy 
opposite manner to what he had hitherto 
done ; he sought to gain them individually, 
especially as their assemblies were in gen. 
eral prejudicially opposed to him, and for 
"•■- purpose he employed a different but 

^ suitably-adapted means with each of 
them separately. To all of them he com^ 
plained bitterly of the shameful and revolt, 
ing destruction of Hartzburg, and as soon 
as the public voice became more favorable 
towards him, he issued a general summons 
igainst the Saxons. This time obedience 
immediately followed, and a strong army 

speedily collected both of knights and 
vassals, from all parts of the kingdom, 
even from Bohemia and Lorraine, an array 
such as had not been seen for a long time, 
while the Saxons, who had only hastily 
assembled a few troops, and by the arti- 
fices of the king had become disunited 
among themselves, were severely beaten, 
in 1075, near Hohenburg, not far from 
Langensalza, on the river Unstrut. Henry 
pursued the fugitives as far as Magdeburg 
and Halbcrstadt, and desolated their coumi- 
try with fire and sword. His vengeance 
was terrific, like all his ungovemahte pas. 
sions. But in the following year, the othei 
princes, who would not suiier the poor pea- 
pJe to be entirely destroyed, stepped be- 
tween as mediators. Henry granted the 
peace after their nobles had 
humbly knelt to him before all the army ; 
but instead of effecting a complete recon- 
ciliation by a full pardon, he, contrary to 
the promise he gave through his ambassa- 
dors, retained many of the^xon nobles as 
prisoners, and madte over their fiefs to his 
vassals. The most dangerous of all their 
princes, however, Otho of Noniheimi he 
allowed to return to his estates, and even 
appointed him administrator over Saxony. 
He caused all the destroyed fMlresses, in- 
cluding Hartzburg, to be rebuilt, erected 
additional ones, and had them garrisoned 
by his own troops, who, as before, oppress- 
ed the land by arrc^ance and extortion ; 
thus the seeds of futare revolt were again 
planted in this quarter, while from an op- 
posite direction an enemy presented hlttu. 
self, far more powerful, akd who fought 
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against him with very different weapons to 
those of the Saxons. 

Hildebrand {afterwards Gregory VII.) 
was the son of a carpenter at Saore, an 
Italian city. He entered the clerical state, 
and as he possessed extraordinary mental 
powers, he was taken by Pope Loo IV., in 
the reign of Henry HI., from the monas- 
tery of Clugny to Rome, and there made 
sub-deacon of the Roman church, and af- 
terwards chancellor ; henceforward he 
alone directed the government of the popes, 
and became the soul of the pontifical court. 
His object was to raise the pope above all 
the princes and kings of the earth, and 
this aim he pursued during his whole lif 
with so much prudence, constancy, powe: 
and greatness of mind, ihat he must be 
placed among the most extraordinary 
in the history of his times. When he first 
appeared great misuses had crept in among 
the higher and lower clergy ; the majority 
purchased their holy offices with gold, 
whereby unworthy men could attain tc 
high and important places. Immorality, 
dissipation, and vices of every kind were 
not rare among them, and as they were 
the slaves of their own sins, so also by 
their love for temporal possessions they at- 
tached themselves to temporal princes, whc 
rewarded them with their possessions. Hil. 
debrand therefore resolved, inspired as ht 
was for the freedom of the church and the 
morality of the clerical order, to lay the 
axe to the root of these evils. 

His first endeavors were very justly 
directed against the purchase of spiritual 
offices with gold, which was called the 
crime of simony (in reference to the his- 
tory of Simon the magician, related in the 
Acts of the Apostles, viii. lS-24) and was 
considered a sin against the Holy Ghost. 
It is shown with what moral power and 
superiority of mind he knew how to influ- 
ence men, in the example of an archbish- 
op of France, who was charged with this 
crime, hut had cunningly gained over the 
informers by gold. Hildebrand, so says 
the original document, sat as representa- 
tive of the pope in judgment upon the af- 
feir. The archbishop then stepped boldly 
into the assembly and said, " Where are 
they who charge me ? Let him step forth 
who will condemn me I" The bribed com- 
plainants were silent. Hildebrand then 
turned himself to him and said: "Dost 
thou believe that the Holy Ghost with Fa- 



ther and Son are one being V To which 
the other replied : " I believe it." He now 
commanded him to repeat : " Honor the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost," and 
while the archbishop was pronouncing the 
words, ho looked at him with such a pier- 
ig, penetrating glance, that the conscience 
of the convicted clergyman was so struck 
with his guilt, that he was unable to add 
" The Holy Ghost," although he several 
tried it. This was considered a di- 
judgment. The archbishop fell at 
his judge's feet, acknowledged his crime, 
and confessed himself unworthy to hold the 
priestly office ; after which confession he 
enabled to repeat those words with a 
distinct voice. This circumstance worked 
powerfully upon the minds of the people, 
that twenty-seven other churchmen and 
several bishops, as yet unaccused, laid 
down their offices, because they had ac- 
quired them with gold. 

In order, therefore, that the clergy should 
now be made entirely free from the tern 
poral power it became essential that the 
head of the church "hould no longer bf 
named by the emperor but be appomted 
by a free election This had been dif 
ferently settled at the time that Henry III 
caused the promise to bt made to him that 
the Romans should acknowledge no pope 
without the imperial sanction and under 
this emperor Hildebrand prolably mouH 
not ha\e earned his object But he now 
took advantagL of the moment whil<~ the 
new emperor was still a chiH and sm, 
ceeded m the year 1059 under Pope 
Nicholas II in having a law made that 
every pope should be chosen by the cardi 
nals, but with the clause that the sanction 
or confirmation of the emperor should be 
added, as it was only in subsequent times 
that endeavors were made even to abolish 
this decree, and to put a false construction 
upon the law of Pope Nicholas. 

When Hildebrand as chancellor had, by 
this and other regulations, prepared eveiy 
thing for his great object, he was himself 
elected pope in the year 1073, and called 
himself Gregory VII., in order thus to de- 
clare the deposition of Gregory VI. by 
Henry III. as invalid. The emperor Henry 
IV,, who now ruled the empire himself, 
sent his faithful adherent. Count Eberhard, 
to Rome, to demand of the Romans why 
they had dared without the imperial pei- 
mission to elect a pope. Gregory, wh>' 
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did not wish at this moment to commence 
the dispute with ihe emperor, excused 
himself by the plea ihat the people had 
forced him to receive the papal dignity, 
but that he had not allowed himself to be 
ordained before he had received the 
tion of the emperor and of the German 
princes. With this excuse Henry was 
contented, and the pope was confirmed. 
Henry thus showed, that in the blindness 
of his fury against the Saxons, he had not 
at all perceived that all this time the di 
gradation of all temporal dominion, and 
the elevation of a spiritual empire, was 
now being gradually prepared in Rome, 
Gregory now stepped forth with new s 
very severe laws against simony, and 
against the marriage of priests. He de- 
sired, like the earlier popes and fatherSj 
that the priests of the church should con- 
secrate themselves wholly to the divine 
service, restrain themselves from all sen- 
suality, and not even chain themselves to the 
love of the earth's possessions by the mar- 
riage tie. It is true that in Italy, as well 
a,S in France and Germany, this prohibi- 
fion found at first great opposition among 
the clergy, for many of them, particularly 
iiimong the lower clergy, were already 
married, but Gregory found in the people 
themselves the support necessary for the 
execution of his law. The populace, ex- 
cited against the married priests, forced 
them, partly through the severest misusage, 
to separate themselves from their wives, 
but it lasted a full century before the celi- 
bacy of the clergy was fully established. 
The attainment of this object was of the 
greatest importance to Gregory for the 
completion of his extensive plans ; for if 
the clergy throughout all Christian coun- 
tries were no longer bound by their do- 
mestic cares and anxiety for their children, 
and were made independent of the tempo- 
ral lords, the pope would thereby gain so 
many thousand more zealous servants, who 
would listen only to his command, and con- 
tribute lo fix firmly the dominion of the 
fihurch over all temporal power. But in 
order lo possess such servants they must 
be rendered still more independent, and 
not receive, even in any shape, their tem- 
poral possessions from the hands of princes 
as a fief; for the same as the lay vassals 
received a banner as a mark of their ser. 
vices, so also the grand ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries received from the princes as a 



similar sign, a ring and a shepherd's crook, 
which thus formed the investiture, Greg, 
ory, therefore, proiiibited the clergy from 
receiving this said symbol of investiture 
from the hands of the nobles ; and he in- 
sisted that for their elevation they were to 
be beholden to the papal chair alone, and 
only to the pope were they to swear the 
oath of obedience. According to this prin- 
ciple, the pontiff necessarily became sover- 
eign lord of one third of all the property 
in the Catholic countries. 

Such then is the commencement of the 
long and violent dispute of investiture, and 
especially of the contest between the em- 
peror and the pope, the state and the church, 
and which by degrees weakened and de- 
stroyed both. We have already noticed 
previously that the peaceful co-operation 
of both the papal and imperial dignity 
might have formed a solid basis for the 
happiness of the people ; but now the epoch 
commenced when both these powers strove 
singly to rise more elevated than the other. 
For if, on the one hand, the pope wished to 
only in spirhual but also in tem. 
poral affairs over all princes and kings, and 
was anxious to take away as well as to 
provide crowns, so, on the other hand, the 
emperor would not admit in just and rea- 
sonable cases the authority of the pope, but 
insisted he could rule with the edge of the 
sword even over invisible and spiritual af- 
fairs and the conscience of man. Thus the 
two powers which in concord together 
might have made the world happy, de- 
stroyed each other, and aiVer a contest of a 
century and a half, and after unutter. 
able confusion and dissension in Germany 
and^ Italy, the imperial dignity lost its 
ancient splendor and its intrinsic power, 
while the head of the church became ex- 
ternally dependent upon a foreign power. 
In this schism great men stood opposed to 
each other, who might have exercised their 
energy and powers much more beneficially 
for society; but this very contest neces- 
sarily entered into the great plan of the 
history of the world, and it prepared those 
developments which otherwise would not 
have followed. 

Pope Gregory continued to advance still 
farther in his principles. Not satisfied 
with having separated (he church with all 
its endowments wholly from temporal do- 
minion, he also now solemnly declared that 
emperors, kings, and princes, together with 
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all their power, were subject to the pope. 
These piinciples are especially expressed 
in his own letters : " The world," he says 
in one of them, " is guided by two lights : 
by the sun, the larger, and the moon, the 
lesser tight. Thus the apostolic power re- 
presents the sun, and the royal power the 
moon ; for as the latter has its light from 
the former, so only do emperors, kings, and 
princes, receive their authority through the 
pope, because he receives his authority 
through God. Therefore, the power of the 
Roman chair is greater than the powi *" 
the throne, and the king is accordingly 
ject to the pope, and bound in obedience to 
him. If the apostles in heaven can bind 
and loosen, so may they also upon earth 
give and lake, according to merit, empii 
kingdoms, principalities, duchies, and every 
other kind of possession. And if they be 
appointed as sovereign judges over spiritual, 
they must likewise be so, and far more in 
proportion, over temporal affairs; and if, 
finally, ihey have the right to command an- 
gels, who are most assuredly placed above 
the most powerful monarchs, how much 
more may they not give judgment 
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Besides, the 



pope is the successor of the apostles, ana 
their representative upon the chair of St, 
Peter ; he is the vicar of Christ, and con- 
sequently placed over all." 

These principles Gregory resolved k: 
exercise generally, and first of all upon thf 
emperor himself, as the head of the kings 
and princes, in order thereby to prove hi: 
power before the whole world. At the 
same time, Henry, living as he did in con 
linual dissension with his subjects, had lef 
real power than any other king, while hi 
name being greater, the victory over hir 
must consequently become more glorioui 
a.nd from the passionate character of thi 
prince in all his proceedings, the pope 
soon found it easy to furnish a pretext. 
Complaints against the emperor came tc 
Rome fron> every quarter, while the Sax- 
ons, likewise, bitterly complained because 
he still kept many of their princes prisraiers. 
Gregory accordingly caused it to be sig- 
Hififid lo the emperor, " That at the ensuing 
fast he must appear before the synod at 
Rome, to answer for the crimes laid lo his 
charge ; otherwise, it was now nmde known 
to him, thab-he would be cast out from the 
Iwsom of the church by the apostolic ban." 
Henry was more indignant than terrified 



these words, for the invisible power o! 
the papal ban of excommunication had hith- 
erto been little proved. He assembled the 
German bishops at Worms, in the yeai 
1076, and there, with equal precipitation 
and impatience, he caused to be pronounced 
at once against the pope the same sentence 
of deposition with which the latter had 
threatened him. He then wrote him a let- 
ter of the following contents : 

" Henry, king, not by force, but by the 
sacred ordination of God, Jo Hildebrand — 
not the pope, but the false monk : 

" This greeting hast thou merited by the 
confusion thou hast spread throughout all 
classes of the church. Thou hast trampled 
under thy feet the ministers of the holy 
church, as slaves who know not what their 
does ; and by that desecration hast 
won favor from the lips of the com- 
herd of people. We have long suf- 
fered this because we were desirous 10 
maintain the honor of the Roman chair. 
But thou hast mistaken our forbearance for 
fear, and hast become emboldened to rai.se 
thyself above the royal power, bestowed 
upon us by God himself, and threatened to 
lake it from us, as if we had received our 
dominion from thee. Thou hast raised thy- 
self upon the steps which are called cun- 
■ ig and deception, and which are accursed. 
Thou hast gained favor by gold, vi'on 
power by favor, and by that power thou 
hast gained the chair of peace, from whence 
thou hast banished peace itself by arming 
the inferior against the superior. St. Pe- 
ter, the irue pope, himself says : ' Fear God 
and honor the king !' but as thou dost not 
fear God, thou dost not honor me, his en- 
voy. Descend, therefore, thou that liest 
under a curse of exoommunicalion by our 
and all bishops' judgment, descend ! Quit 
the apostolic seat thou hast usurped! And 
then shall the chair of St. Peter be asnended 
by one who does not conceal, under the di- 
vine word, his arrogance. I, Henry, by 
God's grace, king, and all our bishops, say 



Upon this the pope held a council also, 
and not only pronounced the sentence of 
excommunication against Henry, but he 
deposed him in the following words : " In 
the name of the Almighty God, I forbid to 
King Henry, the son of the Emperor Henry, 
who, with haughtiness unheard of, has 
arisen against the church, the government 
of the German and Italian empire, and ah. 
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solve all Christians from the oath which 
they have made or will make to him, and 
forbid that any one serve him as king. And 
occupying thy office, holy Peter, 1 bind him 
with the bands oi^ a curse, that all nations 
may learn that ihou art the rock whereon 
the Son of God founded his church." 

When, at the Easter festival of the y 
1016, Heary received, at Utrecht, the news 
of his excommunication, he immediately 
pronounced, on his pari, through the vio- 
lent bishop, William of Utrecht, an ana- 
thema against Gregory ; and the bishops 
of Lomhardy, the enemies of the pope, re- 
newed this anathema in a council assem. 
bled at Pavia, under the presidency of Wi- 
bert, archbishop of Ravenna. 

The impression made by these unheard- 
of events was varied, according to the dis- 
position and feelings of the people. The 
Saxons rejoiced, for their cause was now 
the cause of the church, and henceforward 
their usual shout of war was " Holy Peter!" 
while, throughout the empire generally, 
there was a division of parties ; every- 
where the cry was, " The pope for ever !" 
or, " The emperor for ever !" This was, 
indeed, a time of bitter contention, and ha- 
tred reigned throughout the whole country. 
Had the king been a good, irreproachable 
man, possessing the greatness of soul which 
can bind and rule the hearts, the power of 
the mere word would not have overcome 
him, for it was only from public opinion 
that this word received its force. But he 
had now numerous and bitter enemies, and 
his arrogance after conquering the Saxons 
had served to increase their number. Be- 
sides the Saxons, his conduct had like- 
wise made Rudolphus, duke of Swabia, ex- 
tremely hostile towards him, while the 
pope's legates exercised all their influence 
upon the minds of the people. Thence it 
happened that the majority of German 
princes assembled together at Tribur, on 
the Rhine, in order to elect a new emperor. 
Henry hastened to Oppenheim, in the vi- 
cinity, and at length, after many entreaties 
and vows of reform, he obtained from them 
an extension of one year's delay; and it 
was decided that, in the mean time, the pope 
should be requested to come to Augsburg, 
and himself closely investigate the affair; 
but if Henry, at the end of the year, was 
not freed from excommunication, they re- 
solved to proceed immediately to a fresh 
election. 



In this desperate slate Henry formed 
quite an unexpected resolution. In the 
anxiety he experienced lest, in the diet at 
Augsburg, where his enemies constituted 
the majority of the members, nothing favor- 
able towards him should be determined 
upon, be set off" himself, notwithstanding he 
possessed no means, and was obliged almost 
to beg for his support, (while likewise the 
princes still occupied the passes between 
Italy and Germany,) and resolved to cross 
the Alps, accompanied only by his consort 
and one faithful companion. He passed 
through Savoy, where he was furnished by 
his mother-in-law, the margravine of Susa, 
with a few more attendants, and as it was 
winter, and indeed so severe a winter that 
the Rhine, from Martinmas until the tirat 
of April, was completely frozen, the jour, 
ney over the mountains covered with snow 
and ice was, consequently, attended with 
immeasurable difficulties and danger, and 
the empress, wrapped up in an ox-hide, 
was obliged lo be sjidden down the preci- 
pitous paths of Mount Cenis by the guides 
of the country, hired for the purpose. He 
arrived at last in Italy, and his presence, 
to liis astonishment, was hailed with joy; 
for the report had already spread "that 
the emperor was coming to humiliate the 
haughty pope by the power of the sword." 
In Upper Italy a strong hatred had long 
been cherished against Gregory; the tem- 
poral lords were indignant at his recent re- 
gulations, and among the clergy there were 
many whom bis laws against simony and 
the marriage of priests had made his ene- 
mies. Besides, many Italians, even the 
archbishops of Milan and Ravenna, had 
shared in the sentence of excommunication. 
Had Henry, therefore, not been too much 
dejected and disheartened by what he had 
experienced in Germany, he might speedily 
have acquired a numerous train of adhe- 
rents in Italy, to offer opposition to his mighty 
enemy, but he now had conciliation alone 
in view ; the pope, too, was at this moment 
on his journey to Germany, to meet the diet 
at Augsburg, and there to sit in judgment 
upon the king. Upon hearing, however, 
of Henry's sudden arrival in Italy, and not 
knowing as yet whether he was to expect 
good or bad from him, he deviated from his 
direct route, and proceeded to the strong 
castle of CanoBsa, there to gain an asylum 
ith the Countess Matilda, the daughter 
id heiress of the rich Margrave Boniface, 
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of Tuscany, ani who was a zealous friend 
of the papal chair ; having even, at this 
momenl, privately made over to it all her 
inheritance. 

Matilda was the most powerful and influ- 
ential princess in Italy, and reigned as 
queen throughout Tuscany and Lombardy, 
while she was likewise equally distinguish- 
ed for her mentat attainments and firmness 
of spirit, as well as for her piety and virtue. 
She contested with all her power, during a 
period of thirty years, for the elevation of 
the pontilical chair, having embraced this 
idea whh all the strength of her natural 
character, and to which she was still more 
influenced by the new severe regulations 
adopted by Gregory Vil., which so per- 
fectly agreed with her own austere and 
rigid principles of virtue. She was mar- 
ried to Gozelo, duke of Lower Lorraine, 
but they lived separated from each other, 
owing to their opinions being so completely 
different ; for while in Italy, where she 
ruled over the extensive possessions of her 
father and mother, she herself was busily 
occupied in the support of Gregory, her 
husband was doing all he could in aid of 
the emperor. 

Henry now turned himself therefore to 
the Princess Matilda, in order to get her to 
speak to the pope in his favor. The latter, 
at first, would by no means hear of a re- 
conciliation, but referred all to the decision 
of the diet ; at last, however, upon much 
entreaty, he yielded permission that Henry, 
in the garb of a penitent, covered with a 
ahirt of hair, and with naked feet, might 
be received in the castle. As the emperor 
advanced within the outer gate it was im- 
mediately closed, so (hat his escort was 
obliged to remain outside the fortress, and 
he himself was now alone in the outer 
court, where, in January, 1077, in the 
midst of a severe and rigorous winter, he 
was obliged to remain three whole days 
barefooted and shivering with the cold. 
All in the castle were moved. Gregory 
himself writes in a letter, "That every 
one present had severely censured him, 
and said that his conduct more resembled ty- 
rannical ferocity than apostolic severity." 
The Countess Matilda, while vainly plead- 
ing for him, was affected even to burning 
tears of pity and grief, and Henry, in bif 
distress, at length only prayed that he 
might at least be allowed to go out again. 
On the fourth of these dreadful days, the 



pope eventually admitted him before him". 
and absolved him from excommunication ; 
but Henry was still forced to subscribe to 
the most severe conditions. He was obliged 
to promise to present himself at the day and 
place the pope should appoint, in order to 
hether he might remain king or not, 
eanwhile, he was to abstain from all 
if the royal attributes and mo- 
narchal power. 

With shame and anger m his heart, 
Henry now withdrew, and as soon as the 
Italians and his old friends still under e\ 
perceived the disposition he 
evinced towards the pope thiy asaem 
around him, and he remained during 
the winter in Italy 

His penetrating eye now percened, dur- 
g this his first visit to Italy, that the power 
of the pope was nowhere so weak as just in 
that very country of dissension and venal 
egotism ; and that whoever only understood 
the art of creating adherents by money, 
promises, and cunning, would very soon 
succeed in collecting together a considera,- 
ble party to aid him against the court of 
Rome. The illusory awe he had hitiierto 
felt for the papal power now vanished ; his 
former courage revived, and from this mo- 
ment he commenced with the sword, as well 
as the pen, a war which he sustained, dur- 
ing thirty years, with the greatest skill and 
determination, and in which he very often 
experienced the most decisive success. 

The German princes, however, were still 
his enemies, and availing themselves of his 
absence, held a diet at Porsheim in March, 
1077, and elected Rudolphus, duke of 
Swabia, as rival emperor, Germany be- 
came now again divided by violent dissen- 
sion ; for Henry also commanded a strong 
party, chiefly among the cities and those of 
the clergy, who were discontented with 
Gregory's church laws. He returned now 
to Germany ; war commenced, and for 
three years devastated many of the most 
beautiful countries of Germany. RudoU 
phus was obliged to retire from Swabia, 
and marched to Saxony, the Saxon people 
and the valiant Otho of Nordheira being 
his warm supporters. Henry gave the 
duchy of Swabia, together with his daugh- 
ter, Agnes, to the bold and ambitious Count 
Frederic of Buren, who now removed his 
seat from the village of Buren, at the foot 
of the high Staufen, and fixed it upon the 
pinnacle of that mountain, where he buill 
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the Caslle Hohenslaufen. Thus was laid 
the foundation of the greatness of this 
house, although, at the same time, it was 
a cause of enmity between the Hohen- 
staufeoa and the other noble houses in the 
vicinity, who envied the good fortune of this 
new race, and thought they had much 
greater right to the duchy of Swabia. The 
Hohen Stan fens, however, remained hence- 
forward faithful friends to the Salic-Impe- 
rial house. 

Gregory acted with duplicity in this war 
between the two emperors ; and it ap- 
peared as if he rejoiced in the destruction 
of G^ermany, and in the enervation of the 
temporal power by its own acts, for instead 
of supporting the Saxons and their king, 
Rudolphus, with all the power of his au- 
thority, in order that they might speedily 
gain the victory, he recognised neither of 
the emperors, but only continued to promise 
them that he would come to Germany 
and be himself the judge between them. 
" Nothing, however, took place," says 
Bruno, the historian of this war, "except 
that the pope's legates arrived and waited 
, on both parties in each camp, promising at 
one moment to the Saxons, and in the next 
to Henry, the favor of the pope ; while at 
the same time they conveyed away from 
both armies as much gold as they could 
obtain — aceordingtoRomaacustom." The 
Saxons complained severely of ihis equivo- 
cal conduct of the pope, and they wrote to 









! follov 



" All o 



misfortunes would never have arisen, or at 
least have been but trivial, if upon having 
commenced your journey, you had turned 
neither to the right nor to the left. Through 
obedience to our shepherd we are exposed 
to the rapacity of the wolf, and if we are 
abandoned now by that shepherd, we shall 
be more unfortunate and miserable than al! 
other people." This bold and reproachful 
address, however, did not please the pope ; 
he returned no reply to it, nor did it pro- 
duce more determination in his conduct 
than the subsequent desperate battle fought 
between the two armies at Melrichstadt, in 
Thuringia, in the year 1078; and it was 
only after Rudolphus had gained superior 
advantage in a second battle near Miihl- 
hausen in 1080, that he declared for him, 
and even sent him the crown,* at the same 



time again excommunicating Henry. The 
latter, on the other hand, assembled a conn, 
oil a[ Brixen, again deposed the pope, and 
caused lo be elected as pontiff against him 
the excommunicated Archbishop Wibert 
of Ravenna, or Clement III. Thus there 
were now two emperors and two popes. 
The victory, however, this time inclined on 
Henry's side. 

Meantime, in 1080, he suffered a severe 
loss in a third battle, on the Elster, in Sax- 
ony, not far from Gera, through the valor 
of Otho of Nordheim, who [here displayed 
the genius of a truly great leader, but un. 
fortunately, Rudolphus himself was fatally 
wounded in the battle and died. His right 
hand was hewn off, and Godfrey, duke of 
Lower Lorraine, {Godefroy of Bouillon, the 
conqueror of the holy tomb,) as related in 
some records, thrust the spear of the im- 
perial banner into his stomach. According 
to a later account, when his hand was 
shown lo him. King Rudolphus is said to 
have remarked : " Behold, that is the hand 
with which I swore fidelity to King Henry !" 
His fall was considered as a judgment of 
God, and Henry's adherents increased in 
proportion ; so that he was now enabled to 
undertake an expedition into Italy in order 
to make war upon his most violent opponent. 
He marched, therefore, with his army and 
came before Rome, which he besieged three 
times, in three successive years, and re- 
duced Pope Gregory to such extremity that 
he was obliged to shut himself up in the 
castle of St. Angelo, where he was be- 
sieged by the Romans themselves ; never- 
theless, Gregory's spirit was loo great, and 
his will too inflexible, to humiliate himself, 

id follow the example of Henry at Ca 
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tion if he would crown him, but he replied 
firmly : " He could only communicate 
with him when he had given satisfaclion to 
God and the church." Henry was obliged, 
therefore, with his consort, to be crowned 
by the rival pope, Clement, at Easter, 1084, 
after which he retired from Italy. Pope 
Gregory, however, was stil! besieged by 
the Romans, in the castle of St. Angelo, 
until he was freed by his friend, Robert 
Guiscard, duke of Normandy, who ruled 
in Lower Italy. The latter subjected the 
city to plunder, and then took with him the 
old and obstinate pope (who, even, in mia- 
fortune, would not renounce any of hb 
views and pretensions) to Lower Italy, 
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where he died the following year at Salerno. 
His party chose Victor to succeed him; 
but he possessed neither the genius nor the 
force of Gregory, for even Clement main- 
tained the position he held, and continued 
to enjoy the chief authority in Rome, 

Favorable and tranquil times now seem- 
ed (o dawn upon the emperor Henry. 
The successor of Rudolphus of Swabia, 
Herman of Luxembourg, whom the princes 
had elevated to bo his second opponent, 
could not maintain himself against him, 
and spontaneoiisiy laid down the dignity. 
A second, Egbert of Thuringia, died by 
assassination, and the Saxons, after Otho 
of Nordheim was dead, and the irrecon- 
cilable bishop, Burkhard, of Halberstadt, 
had been killed by his own people, (after 
he had tried, for the fourteenth time, to 
excite them to revolt,) wearied with con- 
stant war, voluntarily submitted themselves 
to the emperor — now made milder by the 
many painful trials he had undergone. 
But fate had reserved for him visitations 
still more severe. For he was obliged to 
behold revolt against him, even in the last 
years of his life ; his eldest son, Conrad, 
and afler his death in 1101, his second son, 
Henry, was gained over by the papal 
party. Both the successors of Gregory, 
Urban II and Pascal II renewed the 
papal ban agamst Henry the father ; and 
his son now declared that 1 e c uld hold 
no c mmumty with an excommunicated 
person Nay e\en nhen H nry confi- 
ding in the apparent reconciliation with 
his son Has about to attend the great diet 
of princes at Mentz the latter caused 
him, by cunning and trea hery to be dis- 
armed depn^ei him of the imperial in- 
signia by means ol the archb hops of 
Mentz and Cologne and placed him a 
prisoner at Ingelhcim where he forced 
him formally to abd cale the thrme. 

Henry, howeier, found an opportunity 
to escape from prison, and, full of grief 
and trouble, he went to his friend Otbert, 
the bishop of LiSge, The latter, and 
Henry, duke of Lorraine, assembled an 
army for him, and beat back the degene- 
rated son when crossing the Meuse in pur- 
suit of his father. But the emperor died 
immediately afterwards at Li6ge, op,._ __ 
at length by a turbulent and vexatious 
reer, in the year 1106. The number of 
battles he had fought during his life — 
being no less than sixty-five — sufficient- 



ly prove ils agitated and anxious charac. 

The bi'ihop of LiLge buried the emperot 
as beseemed , but to such Irngth did 
hatred go, that his body was again e\. 
humed, conveyed to Spues, and there, for 
fue years, it remained m a slone coffin 
above the earth, in an isolated, unconse 
crated chapel, until at last, in the year 
1111 Pope Pascal absoIvi.d hnii from ex- 
communication He was tlien interred 
With greater magnificence than any other 
emperor before him 

In the first years of the reign of Henry 
V , the ducal race of the Billungens in 
Saxony, became extinct ; and he bestowed 
the dukedom upon Lothaire, count of Sup- 
pi ingenburg. 

Henry V., although he had previously 
revolted against his father, now acted 
according to his principles ; and in defi- 
ance of the papal laws, he still continued 
to impart the investiture with ring and 
staff, a right, which, as he declared to the 
pope, his ancestors since diaries the 
Great had legitimately exercised for three 
centuries, under sixty -three popes ; and as 
early as the year 1100, he marched with 
a large army of 30,000 horse-soldiers, be- 
sides infantry and servitors, for Italy, in 
order to be crowned witli the imperial 
crown, and, in case of necessity, to main- 
tain his rights with the sword. He was a 
much more dangerous enemy than his fa- 
ther, for, besides his physical force, he 
knew likewise how to avail himself of eun- 
ning and hypocrisy. Pope Pascal II. 
made a proposition to him, which would 
have ended the dispute for ever, could it 
have been executed. He caused the em- 
peror to be apprized that — " As he founded 
his claims to the investiture only upon the 
donations which the emperors had present- 
ed to the church — the cities, duchies, 
counties, coins, tolls, farms, and castles — 
he might take them all back again ; the 
church would only retain the presents of 
private individuals, and the tithes and sac. 
rifices. For," said he, " it is commanded 
by the divine law, as well as by the law 
of the church, that the clergy shall not 
occupy themselves with temporal matters, 
nay, not even appear at court, except for 
\be purpose of saving an oppressed person. 
But among you, however, in Germany, 
the bishops and abbots are « mixed up 
with woridly afiairs, that the s 
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the altar have beoome the servants of l] 
court." 

The pope might have been serious whi 
making this proposition, for he was e- 
tremely strict in his principlee and thought 
perhaps, in this man y h d 

generation of the 1 gy d 
them back to their g 1 mpl d 

tion. But Henry's p g m d f 

saw well that the cl gy h m 1 p 
ticularly those who, by h p ss 
were raised to th ra k f p 
princes, would nev 

such a restitution; f h p t 

to dispense with the f h p p 

would command the b p g b k 
to him, the emperor 11 p 

which they had re d f Cl 

magne and his suce H h 

vanced to Rome, ai d h 1 
upon this affair was b fi d b 

him and the pope in 1 mbly 

the bishops, in the h h f P 

and then the corona f h mpe 

was to be celebrated. B h h 
condition became the bj f d 
the most animated and violent opposition 
arose between the German and Italian 
bishops, and a long and angry contest 
sued. At length one of the German 
knights present exclaimed : "Why do you 
all continue thus wrangling ? Let it suf- 
fice for you to know that our lord, the 
emperor, is resolved to be crowned as 
formerly were Charlemagne, Loi 
the other emperors !" The pope 
once more — " That he could not perlbrm 
the ceremony before King Henry had 
solemnly sworn to discontinue the right 
of investiture." Henry then, by the 
counsel of hia chancellor, Adalbert, and 
Burchard, bishop of Miinster, summoned 
his guards, and caused the pope, as well 
as the cardinals, to be made prisoners. 
The Romans, enraged and furious at this 
violent proceeding, on the following day 
attacked the Germans, who were encamped 
around the church of St. Peter. The 
king speedily mounted his steed, and 
boldly, but rashly, rushing into the midst 
of the enemy, pierced five Romans with 
his own lance, but was himself wounded 
and thrown from his horse. He was 
rescued by Count Otho, of Milan, who 
hastily assisted him to mount his own 
horse, which he gave up to the king, but 
for which service ho was cut to pieces by | 



the Romans. A murderous combat waa 

continued throughout the whole day, until 

at length towards the evening the emperor 

cheered on his troops to make a final 

ehai^o, the result of which was that the 

R mans were completely put to flight, and 

re driven partly into the Tiber, and 

p rtly across the bridges back into the 

y. The church of St. Peter, together 

th all that portion of the city, remained 

the hands of the Germans, but which 

h emperor abandoned, together with all 

prisoners, in order to scour the country 

ound in the most dreadful manner. The 

R mans, now reduced to extreme necessi- 

y urgently entreated the pope to conclude 

reaty of peace with the emperor. He 

d now been a prisoner sixty.one days ; 

d at length yielded lo iheir prayers. 

H , accordingly, agreed that the emperor 

h uld retain the investiture with ring and 

ff, and promised, at the same time, that 

1 would never excommunicate him on 

count of this proceeding. The treaty 

s signed by fourteen cardinals, and in 

1 emperor's name by fourteen princes, 

and Henry himself waa, on the 13th of 

April, 1111, solemnly crowned emperor 

by Pascal. 

But scarcely were the Germans out of 
Rome when the whole clergy severely 
censured the pope, and persuaded him to 
assemble a council and excommunicate the 
agreement made between (he king and him, 
is having been extorted by violence ; for, 
iccording to the promise made by the pope, 
they durst not pronounce the ban against 
the emperor himself. The dispute thus 
commenced anew, and continued, also, 
under the following popes, Gelasius II, and 
Calixtus II., ten years longer. As long as 
Pascal lived, the emperor was not himself 
visited with the general excommunication 
of the church ; but the legates and many 
of the heads of the church esoommunica. 
ted him in their dioceses, and thereby gave 
lasion to fresh divisions and dissensions 
Germany ; and a great portion of the 
imperial princes accordingly refused obe- 
dience to the emperor and his laws. Ar- 
bitrary feuds, robbery, devastation, and 
murder took the upper hand. The most 
faithful allies of the emperor were his re- 
lations of the race of Hohenstaufen, and 
id their house accordingly still 
higher. When Frederic, the first duke 
whom his father had given the duchy of 
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Swabia, died, he transferred it to his eldest 
son, Frederic, and, shortly afterwards, he 
gave the duchy of Franconia to his second 
son, Conrad. 

His own sister Agnes, the widow of Duke 
Frederic, ho married to the Margrave, 
Leopold of Austria, of the house of Baben- 
berg, the father of that Leopold who was 
afterwards duke of Bavaria, and who also 
established on the place where Windobona 
then stood, the foundation of the present 
city of Vienna. Thus in the south of 
Germany the emperor gained the superi- 
ority, but in the north, on the contrary, he 
could acquire no lasting power. Here the 
Archbishop Adalbert of Mentz, who bad 
been elevated by him, {and who was previ- 
ously his own chancellor, and had advised 
him lo imprison the pope, Pascal, hut had 
now become his uncompromising enemy,) 
worked most strenuously against him, and 
excited one prince after the other to oppose 
him. Saxony, as in his father's time, be- 
came now the centre of opposition to him 
likewise. The emperor advanced in the 
year 1115 with an army into Saxony, but 
in a battle, not far from Eisleben, be was 
entirely defeated by the Saxon princes. An 
expedilion, which he soon afterwards made 
to Italy, gave him for a short time the supe- 
riority in Rome, but brought upon him ir 
1118 the general excommunication of th< 
new pope, Gelasius, which his successoi 
Calixtus IT. confirmed. The chief object 
of dispute was still the right of investiture. 
Finally, in the year 1122, both parties, 
tired of the long dispute, concluded a sol- 
emn treaty at the diet of Worms, where 
both yielded to each other. The emperor 
permitted the free choice of bishops, and 
gave up the investiture with the ring and 
staff, as signs of spiritual jurisdiction, but 
for which concession, on the other hand, 
the election was to take place in the pres- 
ence of the king, or of his plenipotentiary, 
and he was to decide in doubtful cases, or 
in any disagreement of the electors, and 
lastly, confer fiefs of temporal possessions 
with his sceptre. The spiritual consecra- 
tion of this bishop elect was lo lake plact 
in Germany after the investiture with the 
sceptre ; but in Italy it was to precede it. 
After thfi records were publicly read, the 
legate of the pope gave the emperor the 
kiss of peace, and afterwards the commu- 
nion. The joy expressed by the peacefully- 
minded members of the assembly upon 



s reconciliation was great ; all 
the records say, with infinite pli 
The emperor reigned but a few years 
iger — inpeace, itis true, with the church, 
but not without constant dissensions in the 

nan empire. Amidst pli 
ening the imperial power, in order to op. 
pose more finnly those disorders, he died 
suddenly at Utrecht, in 1125, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. He died childless, 

id with him the Salian house became 
tincl. Itfost of his hereditary possessions 
came to his nephews, the Dukes Frederic 
and Conrad of Hobenalaufen. 

Henry did not acquire the love of his 
contemporaries ; he was despotic, severe, 
id often cruel. On the other hand, how- 
er, it is not to be denied that he pos- 
ssed many great qualities, — activity, 
boldness, perseverance in misfortune, and 
noble-minded disposition. The main- 
tenance of the imperial dignity against 
every enemy appeared to be with him the 
chief object of his life. He was entombed 
■ Spires in the grave of bis ancestors. 
Meantime, while the two emperors, 
Henry IV. and V., were engaged in such 
Ti and serious disputes with the pope, 
; than a hundred thousand Christians, 
summoned by the voice of the Church, and 
excited by their own immediate enthusi- 
, assembled together, and abandoned 
their country in order to recover and se- 
cure from the power of the infidels the 
tomb of the Saviour in that Holy Land, 
wherein his divine footsteps 



Already, from the earliest ages, it had 
been a pious custom to make pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land, to pray at its sacred pla- 
ces, and to bathe in the waters of the Jor- 
dan, which had been consecrated by the 
baptism of our Lord. Constantine the 
Great, the first Roman emperor who em. 
braced Christianity, as well as his mother 
Helena, issued orders for the purification 
and adornment of these holy places in 
Palestine, and the restoration of the sacred 
tomb at the foot of Mount Golgotha ; and 
they erected over the tomb, at enormous 
outlay, a lofty dome, suppoi'ted fay beauti- 
ful pillaiis, with an adjoining oratory, rich- 
ly adorned. Eastward of the sepulchre 
Constantine built a larger and still more 
magnificent temple. He celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of his reign by the 
consecration of this temple, on which occa- 
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sion he was himself present ; and the pious 
Helena, although in extreme old age, made 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land at the same 
lime, and built two churches, one at Beth- 
lehem on the spot where our Saviour was 
b h p A ni 



A b 

d d 
b A b 



po 

9 I 

, of Amiena, appeared before Pope Urban 
JII. on his return from a pilgrimage to Pal 
estiae, with a letter of petition from thi 
patriarch of Jerusalem, and gave a moa 
affecting description of the unheard-of suf 
ferings experienced by the Christians resi 
dent there, as well as by the pilgrims who 
repaired thither. The pope praLsed 
encouraged his zeal, and sent him with 
letters of recommendation to all the princes 
in the various Christian countries, in order 
to arouse the minds of the people, and to 
prepare t!:em for a great expedition. The 
enthusiastic language of the hermit, to- 
gether with the fire which still shone from 
his deep-Bunk eye, and his wasted, meager 
form, on which was imprinted the suffer- 
ings he had endured, made the dee 
impression, and excited, wherever he w 
equal enthusiasm among all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest. Af\er this ' 
the year 1095, the pope convoked a great 
council of the Church, at Piacenza, in 
Italy, and another at Ciermont, in France, 
at which were present fourteen archbish- 
ops, two hundred and twenty-five bishops, 
and four hundred abbots, besides numer- 
ous princes, nobles, and knights. And 
when Peter the Hermit and the pope ad- 
vanced before them, and with words of 
OTcrpowering fire and energy appealed to 



and called upon this assembly to come for. 
ward in deliverance of the sacred tomb, a 
thousand voices shouted aloud, " It is the 
will of God ! It is the will of God !" 
When the pope and the hermit had con- 
ded their eloquent appeal, Ademar, 
h hop of Puy, was the first to press for- 
rd, and throwing himself at the feet of 
pontiff, begged from his holiness per- 
m ssioo to proceed to the holy war. Many 
the clergy and laity followed his esam- 
, and as a sign of their devotion to the 
p us undertaking, they sewed a red cross 
their right shoulder. The final day of 
m eting for the great expedition was now 
fi ed to take place on the 15th of August, 
096. 
Accordingly, innumerable multitudea 
embled, including warriors from Italy, 
F ance, Lorraine, Flanders, and particu- 
ly from Normandy, where the same 
e for distant and adventurous expedi- 
ns that had ever distinguished their he- 
c ancestors, was now evinced by the 
p sent natives. Not only the knights and 
hies, hut the whole people were set in 
motion, for as also in France the laboring 
classes experienced the severest oppres- 
sion, many of these joined the expedition ; 
because, according to the pope's decree, 
freedom was attained by dedication to the 
holy cross. Germany, which was then at 
variance with the pope, and agitated by 
infernal discord, was least affected by this 
first movement. With the commencement 
of the spring, Peter the Hermit set out at 
the head of a crowd of people, whose im- 
patience would not allow them h 
appointed time, in company h 1 
commander, a knight named W h 
Pennyless ; but their army w d fi n 
order and discipline, and e p 1 y n 
supply of proper weapons. li f 
reached Asia, the greater part 
of the robberies committed, w ff 
by the Bulgarians and Hung d 
those who, under the guidanc f P 
and W"alter, reached and land d h 
first Turkish territory, were so badly re- 
ceived and cut up by the Turks, that very 
few escaped ; and Peter was forced to re- 
turn home with the remnant in a very 
melancholy plight. A second and still 
ruder horde commenced its labors for the 
of Christ, by slaying the Jews in the 
cities on the Rhine ; in Menlz alone nine 
hundred were in this way put to death. 
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In thia was evinced the universal hatred 
of the people towards the Jews, who, by 
their usurious practices, and the immense 
wealth gained thereby, brought down upon 
their heads this full measure of ven- 
geance. This party, and several other 
troops of crusaiiers, however, only reached 
Hungary. 

So unpropitious a commeocement might 
easily have crushed all inclinations for 
further attempts, had not these first adven- 
turers, in great part, consisted of the lowest 
class of the people, and had not their lead- 
ers been deficient in prudence, experience, 
and noble zeal and energy. Accordingly, 
at the appointed time, in the middle of 
summer, a grand array, well appointed 
and disciplined, and burning with enthu- 
siastic courage, was assenabled, and on the 
15th of August, 1096, set out for its desti- 
nation. No king was present as leader of 
the assembled forces ; but, among the 

Einces and nobles, Godfrey, duke of 
ower Lorraine, called, from his ancestral 
seat, Godefroy of Bouillon, stood proudly 
forward, conspicuous in every t""^;- 
virtue ; having often fought in the 
of Henry IV. He was appointed the 
leader of a body of 90.000 men, and di 
reeled his course through Hungary ant 
the dominions of the Greek emperor, whih 
other princes proceeded through Italy t( 
Conslantlnople. He conducted his army, 
with the most admirable order, through 
countries where so many of the crusaders 
had already perished, and having joined 
the other princes, entered the Turkish 
territories in the spring of 1097. Tiie 
united forces of the crusaders consistei 
of 300,000 men, and with the women, 
children, and servants, made up a body of 
half a million. Unfortunately, however, 
they already found in the tribe of the 
Sedjoucidians, who first opposed their pro- 
gress, an enemy equally cunning and ac- 
tive, while they met with still greater and 
more serious obstacles, in the deserts where 
the Turks had destroyed every thing which 
might have procured them some suste- 
nance, and through which they had to pass 
from Asia Minor !o Palestine. Hunger 
and disease carried off every day numbei 
of men and horses ; even the bravest bi 
gan to waver, and had it not been for the 
active genius and heroic firmness disp 
Dy the brave Godfrey, this expe 
would perhaps have experienced the 



nfortunate result as those that prece. 



At length, in May, 1099, tlie i 
feet of the remaining portion of the army 
which had escaped so many dangers, trod 
the cherished soil of that hallowed land, 
the 6th of July, they beheld from 
the top of a mountain near Emmaus, the 
object of their ardent hopes and desires — 
Jerusalem! One universal shout of joy 
filled tlio air, vibrating in undying echoes 
from hill to Iiill, while tears of rapture 
burst from every eye. Their noble leader 
eould scarcely prevent them from rushing 
forward at once, in their wild enthusiasm, 
to storm the wails of the holy city. But 
Godfrey soon perceived that the conquest 
of the place was not easy, and could not 
he effected in a moment, especially as the 
garrison was much stronger in numbers 
than the crusaders, of whom out of 300,000, 
only 40,000 men were now left. At length 
every preparation being made, and warlike 
machines with storming- ladders provided, 
in spite of every existing difficulty — for 
the country around was deficient in wood — 
the first general assault was made on the 
14th of July; but as the besieged defended 
themselves with the greatest bravery, this 
first attempt failed. On the following day, 
however, the Christians renewed the attack, 
and Godfrey was one of the first that 
mounted the enemy's ramparts. His 
sword opened a path for the rest ; the walls 
were soon gained on all sides, the gates 
forced open, and the whole army rushed 
into the city. A dreadful scene of mas- 
sacre now commenced ; in their first fury 
the victors put all to the sword, and but 
few of the inhabitants escaped. When, 
however, reason at length resumed its 
sway, the warriors, wiping the blood from 
their swords, returned them to their scab- 
bards, and then proceeded, bareheaded and 
barefooted, to prostrate themselves before 
the holy places ; and the same city which 
just before bad resounded in every part 
with the wild shrieks of the slaughtered, 
was now filled with prayers and hymns to 
the honor and glory of God. 

The election of a sovereign for the new 
kingdom of Jerusalem became now an 
object of consideration, and Godefroy of 
Bouillon appeared to all as the most worthy 
] to rule ; but he refused to wear a crown 
of jewels on the spot where the Saviour of 
! the world had bled beneath one of thorns, 
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fuid would only take llie litle of " Defender 
of the Holy Sepulchre." As lie died, how- 
ever, ill the following year, his brother 
Baldwin assumed at once the title of king. 

Of the oilier crusades, which subsequent- 
ly took place for the maintenance of the 
Christian dominion in Palestine, and in 
which the German emperors also took part, 
our history will speak hereafter. 

After the extinction of the Franks, a 
moment had again arrived when the Ger- 
man princes, if they were desirous of be- 
coming independent and sovereign rulers, 
were not obliged to place a new emperor 
above themselves ; but such a thought was 
foreign to iheir minds, and they preferred 
paying homage to one, whom they had ex- 
alted to the highest step of honor, rather 
than behold Germany divided into numer. 
ous petty kingdoms. 

Accordingly, in 1125 the German tribes 
again encamped on the banks of the Rhine, 
in: the vicinity of Itfentz, and ten princes 
selected from each of the four principal 
^milies, viz. Saxony, Franconia, Bavaria, 
and Swabia, assembled in Mentz for the 
first election. Three princes only were 
proposed ; Duke Frederic of Swabia, (the 
mighty and courageous Hohenstaufen,) 
Lothaire of Saxony, and Leopold of Aus- 
tria. The two latter on their knees, and 
almost in tears, entreated that they might 
be spared the infliction of such a heavy 
burden, while Frederic, in his proud 
mind, ambitiously thought that the crown 
could be destined for none other but him. 
self; and such feeling of pretension in- 
deed was too visibly expressed in his coun- 
tenaDce. Adalbert, the archbishop of 
Menlz, however, who was himself not well 
inclined towards the Hohenstaufens, put to 
all three the question : " Whether each 
was willing and ready to yield and swear 
allegiance to him that should be elected ?" 
The two former immediately answered in 
the affirmative ; but Frederic hesitated 
and left the assembly, under the excuse 
that he must take counsel of bis friends. 
The princes were all indignant at this con- 
duct, and the archbishop persuaded them 
at length to make choice of Lothaire of 
Saxony, although against his own will. 

But hostilities soon broke out between 
the two powerful Hohenstaufen dukes, 
Frederic of Swabia and Conrad of Fran- 
conia, and during nearly the entire reign 
of the new king, the beautiful lands of 



Swabia, Franconia, and Alsace, were laid 
waste and destroyed, until at last both the 
dukes found themselves compelled to bow 
before the imperial authority. In this dis. 
pute the emperor Lothaire in order to 
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Bavana, (of the (jruelfs,) and gave him, 
besides Bavaria, the duchy of Saxony like- 
wise. This ia the first instance of two 
dukedoms being governed by one person. 
Nay, with the acquiescence of the pope, 
and under the condition that after Henry's 
death they were to become the property of 
the Roman church, he even invested him 
with the valuable hereditary possessions of 
Matilda in Italy, as a fief, so that the duke's 
authority extended from the Elbe to far 
beyond the Alps, being much more power, 
fu! than even that of the emperor himself; 
for besides his patrimonial lands in Swabia 
and Bavaria, he had likewise inherited 
from his mother the moiety of the great 
ancestral possessions in Saxony, and in ad. 
dition to all this his consort now brought 
him the entire lands of Supplinburg, Nord. 
heim, and old Brunswick. Thus the foun. 
dation for the subsequent jealousy so de. 
structive to Germany and Italy, between 
the Guelfs and Hohenstaufens — the latter, 
(styled by the Italians Ghibellini,) accord, 
ing to their castle Veibling, on the Rems, 
being called Veiblingers — was laid at this 
period, and the faction-names of the Guelfs 
and Ghibelins henceforward continued for 
centuries afterwards to resound from Mount 
Etna and Vesuvius to the coasts of the 
North and East Sea. Lothaire's reign 
became so shaken and troubled, partly by 
the dispute of the Hohenstaufens and partly 
by the Italian campaigns, that but very 
few, if any of the great hopes he had at 
first excited by his chivalric, wise, and 
pious character, were brought into effect. 

During hia second and rather successful 
campaign in Italy, in the year 1137, Lo- 
thaire was suddenly seized with illness, 
and died on his return, in the village of 
Breitenwang, between the rivers Inn anj 
Lech, in the wildest part of the Tyrolese 
mountains. Hia body was conveyed to, 
and interred in the monastery of KOnig. 
slutter, in Saxony, founded by h" '" 
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However much the two princely houses 
of the Guelfa and Ghibelina may, from 
this time, have continued to attract and 
command attention, there was still a third, 
which, under this reign, excited not less 
interest. Lothaire had given the mar- 
graviate of North-Saxooy, which then com- 
prised the present Altmark, to Albert the 
Bear, of the house of Anhalt, one of the 
most distinguished princesof his time. He 
conquered from the Vandais the middle 
marches, as well as those on the Uker and 
Prigaitz, together with the town of Bran- 
deriburg ; and finally, in order to excite 
in these countries the desired industry, he 
procured from Flanders a great number of 
agricultural laborers. He may likewise 
be regarded as the founder of the Bran- 
g territory ; and it was also under 

I rule that, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, the name of Berlin ap- 
peared for the first time, which place, 
therefore, dates its origin from the same 
period that Leopold of Austria laid the 
Foundation of Vienna. 
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The election even this time did not fall 
upon him who considered he had the great- 
est right to Uie crown, namely, the son-in- 
law of Lothaire, the powerful Henry {the 
Proud) of Bavaria and Saxony, although 
he had possession of the jewels of the 
crown ; for the princes, repulsed by his 
pride, elected on the 22d of February, 
1138, the Hohenslaufen duke, Conrad of 
Franconia, whom misfortune had made 
wise, and to whom his elder brother, Fred- 
erick, who contested with Lothaire for the 
crown, willingly gave up now the prece- 



dence. Henry the Proud would not bend 
before the new emperor, whereupon he 
was declared an outlaw, his two duchiea 
taken from him, and Bavaria given to the 
margrave Leopold of Austria, the half- 
brother of the emperor Conrad by the ma- 
ternal side, and Saxony to Albert the Bear, 
of Brandenburg. Henry died almost im- 
mediately afterwards, and left a son ten 
years of age, who became afterwards so 
celebrated under the title of Henry the 
Lion, to whom Albert, at the desire of the 
emperor, formally resigned the duchy of 
Saxony, which he had not been able to 
conquer, (so faithful did the Saxons re- 
main attached to the Guelfic house ;) and 
in return ho was allowed to possess hia 
hereditary estates m that country as a 
princely margia^iate, independent of the 
duchy. 

In Bavaria also. Count Guelf, of Altorf, 
the brother of Henry the Proud, still con- 
tended against the house of Austria, and 
not unsuccessfully. But when, in the year 
1140, he ventured to march against the 
emperor, near Weinsberg, he was van- 
quished in the battle. It was in this action 
that the names " Guelfs and Ghibelins" 
were first heard as parly names, for the 
battle-cry of the troops on one side was, 
" Strike for the Guelfs," and of those on 
the other, "Strike for the Ghibelins." 
After the battle, the long-besieged city of 
Weinsberg was obliged to yield. The em- 
peror, irritated at its long resistance, had 
resolved to destroy it with fire and sword. 
He, however, permitted the females of the 
city previously to retire, and to carry with 
them their dearest jewels. And behold, 
when the day dawned, and the gates were 
opened, the women advanced in long rows, 
and the married bore each upon her back 
her husband, and the others each their 
dearest relative. This affecting scene so 
moved the emperor, that he not only spared 
the men, but also the whole city.* 

The emperor Conrad was now about to 
proceed to Italy, to reconfirm and establish 
there the imperial dignity, when intelli- 
gence arrived in Europe that the unbeliev- 
ers threatened the Holy Land, and had 
already conquered and destroyed the forti. 
fied city of Edessa, a frontier fortress; 
upon which, Pope Eugene HI. sent letters 
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of exhortation to ail tlio European kings 
and princes, that they miglit 
Christians in the oast; and a 
zealous man, the holy Abbot Bernard of 
Clairraux, in France, journeyed through- 
out Europe, preaching so powerfully, that 
many thousands took the cross. And 
when he addressed Louis VII. of France, 
the multitude of those who took the cross 
was so great, that St. Bernard (he being 
afterwards canonized) was obliged to cut 
up his own clothes to make crosses of them, 
and both the king and his consort Eleanor 
resolved upon the expedition. St, Bernard 
now turned his attention to Germany, and 
tried to stimulate the emperor Conrad, 
who long refused, and avoided the abbot, 
by proceeding from Frankfort to Spires, in 
order that he might take into consideration 
how much still remained to be put in order 
in his own empire. But St. Bernard would 
not quit him ; he followed him to Spires, 
n^d there it was that Conrad, in the middle 
ot{ the abbot's address, suddenly arose, and, 
with tearful eyes, exclaimed, " I acknow- 
ledge, holy father, the great goodness that 
God has shown me, and will no Ic 
fuse, but am ready to serve hin 
feel urged to this expedition by Himself." 
St. Bernard immediately decorated him 
with the cross, and presented him with thi 
holy banner lying upon the altar. Frede 
rick, Conrad's nephew, who became after- 
wards the first emperor of that name, and 
even the old Duke Guelf, who had become 
reconciled with Ihc emperor, both look the 
cross likewise, and a great army was as- 
sembled, which numbered 70,000 warriors 
alone. But in all human enterprises, a 
splendid commencement will not always 
secure a successful issue, and 
great expedition, nothing but 
followed. In the year 1147, while the 
army was encamped near Constantinople, 
on the banks of a river, in order to refresh 
themselves from the fatigues of the march, 
aad to celebrate the festival of the birth of 
St. Mary, the waters so swelled in the 
night by a sudden rain, that the whole camp 
hecarae overflowed, and great numbers of 
men andhorseswere drowned. And again, 
when the army was transported across the 
straits to Asia, treacherous 



into places which the Turks had previous- 
ly^ devastated ; the pnrvisions they carried 

■with them were soon consumed, and the man; besides which, he belonged to the" 
Oitiea which the expedition passed closed I Ghibelins on the paternal, and to the 



their gates against them. Many then en- 
treated those upon the walls for bread, and 
showed their gold, which the people first 
let down ropes to possess themselves of, 
giving in return only as much as they 
pleased, frequently nothing at all, or only 
a little meal mixed with lime. Many thou- 
sands, consequently, died of hunger and 
, and still more were destroyed by 
the cimeters of the Turkish horsemen, 
wlio allowed the Germans no repose, either 
by night or day, never forming for a re- 
gular engagement with them, which the 
harassed troops so heartily desired. Thus. 
";er a thousand dangers, Conrad arrived 
the Holy Land with only the tenth part 
of his army. He entered Jerusalem and 
visited the holy spot of the cross, where he 
paid his worship ; hut these were the whole 
fruits of this crusade. The siege of Da. 
mascus was unsuccessful, and the French 
army was equally unfortunate. Conrad 
returned ailier an absence of two years, and 
died shortly afterwards, in the year 1158, 
at Bamberg. He was a valiant, high- 
minded, and noble-hearted man, and was 
universally esteemed. He recommended 
as his successor, not his own young son, 
Frederick, whose age would not as yet al. 
low him to rule the nation, but hia valiant 
nephew, Frederick Barbarossa, duke of 
Swabia, who had made the crusade with 
him, and who was unanimously elected at 
Frankfort. 

Frederick I, was one of the most pow- 
erful of all the German emperors; high- 
minded, valiant, with a will firm as iron, 
and of a stern, energetic character. His 
very form displayed his lofty mind. His 
figure was manly and powerful ; his limbs 
well formed and strong, auburn locks cov- 
ered hia high forehead, and beneath them 
iparkled his sharp and piercing eyes. His 
;hin, according to the ancient custom, was 
iovered with his beard, which being of a 
brigl t -v 1! 1 e th nee derived his sur- 
name f Ba ba A youthful ruddiness 

ipl n and natural affability gave 
Hjun nan tl at cheerful expression 
which a ra t all hearts; but his firm,, 
proud p and 1 e vhole bearing of hia 
prea n d play d ll e prince born to '■ule 
and c mmand 

Al ady n a a youth, he had per- 
form d d d wh I announced the great 
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Guelfa on the maternal side. It was 
hoped that he would cause the rivalship of 
both houses to be forgotten ; and, indeed, 
one of his first acts in Germany was in 
favor of the Gnelfic house. For, in the 
year 1154, he re-granted the duchy of 
Bavaria to Henry tho Lion, the son of 
Henry the Proud, so that the duke again 
possessed Saxony and Bavaria in conjunc- 
tion, by which means he became the most 
powerful prince in Germany. The Mar- 
grave Henry, called Jasomirgoth, of Aus- 
tria, who, afier hia brother Leopold's 
death, had become duke of Bavaria, re- 
fused, indeed, to give up the country ; but 
in 1156, Frederick induced him to re- 
nounce it, and compensated him hy giving 
him the old Bavarian margraviate of Aus- 
tria, and by making it independent of Ba- 
varia, and raising it to a duchy, he pre- 
sented him with great rights and privileges. 
The duchy was to be hereditary, not only 
in the male, but also in the female line, 
and the duke was to rank with the first 
imperial nobles,* He was only required 
to be invested in his own land, and to par- 
ticipate in the expeditions against the Hun- 
garians, while, without his sanction, no 
foreign laws were available in Austria, 
&c. The reconciliation of the first prince- 
ly houses in Germany caused universal 
satisfaction ; and Frederick depended now 
more firmly than ever upon the assistance 
of the friend of his youth, Henry tho Lion, 
for the execution of his enterprises. In 
the other affairs of the empire also, the 
new emperor exerted himself with vigor 
he destroyed the castles of the freeboote 
knights, whom he condemned to death ; 
and proved himself lo be, by all his acts, 
a protector of general order, and of the 
rights of the German people. A contem- 
porary historian says, therefore, of hi 
" It appeared as if he gave to heaven and 
earth a new and more peaceful form." 

The countries bordering upon Germany 
also presented him with an opportunity tc 
give to the imperial name additional lus- 
tre. In his first diet, at Merseburg, in 
1152, he decided the dispute of the twc 
Danish princes, Sven and Knud, respect- 
ing the kingdom of Denmark. Knud re- 



* " He shall rank equal with the ancient Arckidvcir 
6iu," stands recorded in (he ariginal statute. Irenes, 
ftom this eipression, originaled ttie subsequent title ol^ 
Aichdnke of Austria. This was firat adopted by Fred- 



ceived Zealand ; but Sven the crown, 
hich Frederick himself placed upon his 
head, and for which the Danish king swore 
■■ ;iance to him. This also King Boles- 
, of Poland, was obliged to renew, and 
whom the emperor forced thereto by an 
effective campaign in Silesia. He gave to 
Duke Wladislas, of Bohemia, on account 
of his faithful adherence in this Polish 
■npaign, the title of king, such titles the 
peror alone being able lo impart. King 
Geisa, of Hungary, renewed his alle- 
giance, and fulfilled his duties as vassal 
in Frederick's second Italian expedition. 
And finally, in Burgundy, which had be- 
come almost estranged from the Germanic 
empire, Frederick re-established his in- 
fluence by his own marriage with Beatrice, 
the heiress of High Burgundy, whereby 
his house acquired, at the same time, this 
portion of the kingdom of Burgundy. All 
the Bur^undian nobles did homage to the 
emperor, and thus the ancient imperial 
dignity acquired additional splendor under 
the powerful monarch who now ruled in 
Germany. 

It was only in Italy, the ancient seat of 
the dominion of the world, that the author- 
ity of the emperor had declined ; and 
Frederick was not able to restore it entire- 
ly, even by the most glorious battles. 
The large towns in this country, since the 
weak government of'Henry IV., had be- 
come overbearing, and submitted with 
great repugnance to the obed ence due to- 
wads their supenor feuial sovereign; 
above all the rest the opulent city of Mi- 
lan the capital of Lombardy was the 
most arrogant and independent Milan, 
s nee the commencement of the 12th cen- 
tury, had. bj the vigor and energy of its 
inhabitants, made such rapid progress, that 
one might almost have believed that an. 
cieat Rome had transplanted its spirit thi- 
ther. It subjected, by degrees, several of 
the neighboring cities, especially Lodi and 
Como ; and, at the same time, affected to 
treat the commands of the emperor with 
such contempt, that an imperial edict 
which Frederick issued in the year 1153, 
had even its seal torn off, and was tramp- 
led under foot. Upon this, the emperor, in 
1154, crossed the Alps, and^ according to 
the ancient custom of the Longobardian 
kings, held his first great diet in the Ron- 
calian plains, on the banks of the rivei 
Po ; and now that complaints from many 
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other places were urged against the op 
pression of thia proud city, which even 
refused to meet or reply to them, his anger 
became excited, and he resolved to punish 
it severely He did not venture this time 
to besiege it, as he was not prepared for 
such an importint undertaking ; but he 
destroyed sever-il of its adjacent castles 
and forts and conquered its allied cities, 
Asti and Tortona 

At Pavia he caused himself to be 
crowned king of Lombardy, and then 
rapidly advanced towards Rome. Here 
dissension existed between the pope and 
the people, who m a revolutionary tumult, 
and under the guidance of a bold monk, 
Arnold of Brescia, wiihed to restore the 
-mcient Roman republic Neither of the 
parties knew m whoso faior the emperor 
advanced Pope Adrian IV fled to a well- 
fortified castle called Castellana but soon 
returned to the German camp, the emperor 
haung promised him safety. Upon his 
arnval, Adrian {who had originally wan- 
dered from England, his native country, 
as a beggar boy, and had eventually raised 
himself to the papacy) especled that 
Frederick would hold his stirrup, as his 
predecessors had always done ; as, how- 
ever, he did not do it, the cardinals accom- 
panying the pope fled hastily back to Cas- 
tellana, for they regarded this omission as 
a bad omen of the- imperial sentiments. 
Adrian, however, descended from his mule, 
and- placed himself upon the seat prepared 
for him ; and now Frederick cast himself 
before him, and kissed his feet. The pope 
now acquired fresh courage, and charged 
the emperor with tho omission of the ac- 
customed mark of deference; and the 
latter, who sought his glory in greater 
, things, willingly yielded in this trifling 
atFair, upon his princes assuring him that 
the emperor Lothaire had shown a similar 
sign of respect to Pope Innocent II. The 
ceremony of dismounting was consequent- 
ly repeated on the following day, when 
the emperor met the pope and held his 
atirrup — thus it is related by the records 
of Rome. German writers, on the con- 
^ry— namely, Otho cf Freissingen, and 
Helmold, inform us that the emperor, 
upon the first descending of the pope, had 
held the stirrup, but, from oversight, had 
seized the left instead of the right, and 
that the pope, in consequence, had' refused 
him the kiss of peace. Upon, the excuse I 
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of the emperor, that he had erred through 
Ignorance, as he had not applied much 
attention to stirrup- holding, (he pope re- 
plied: "If the emperor neglects trifles 
from Ignorance, how will he show atten- 
tion in important affairs ?" The emperor, 
however, at the entreaty of the princes, 
yielded, and they both embraced each 
other as friends. 

After this, Frederick went to Rome, and 
was crowned emperor in St. Peter's church, 
"" the 18th of June, 1155. Meantime, a 
- jpule ensued with the Romans, who would 
yield neither to the pope nor the emperor ; 
the force of arms, however, soon reduced 
them to tranquillity. 

In spite of these continual contests, how- 
ever, with the perfidious and treacherous 
Italians, Frederick returned at length to 
Germany. But disputes speedily arose be- 
tween him and the pope himself, who, con. 
fiding in the assistance of the Norman king 
William of Naples and Sicily, wrote to the 
emperor a letter full of reproaches, and his 
legate. Cardinal Roland (afterwards Pope 
Alexander III.) uttered even in the assem- 
bly of the German princes, the arrogant- 
words : " From whom, then, has the empe- 
ror the empire, if not fnwn the pope?" 
The irritated count palatine, Otho of Wit- 
telsbach, whose office it was to bearthe na^ 
ked aword before the emperor, upon hear 
ing this raised (he weapon, and was about 
to sunder the legate's head for he eonsid 
ered the honor of the German prince deeply 
wounded by this language Frederick 
however, withheld him from this desperate 
act of indignation ; but he commanded the 
ambassador to return early on the following 
morning to Rome. The Gferman bishops, 
in reply to the reproaches of the pope, sta- 
ted, that they had given themselves every 
possible trouble to mediate, but tBal the 
emperor had replied to them, firmly and 
gravely, thus r " There are two regulations- 
according lo which our empire must be 
ruled — the laws of the emperors, and the 
good customs of our forefathers ; iheso limits 
we will not, nor can we transgress. To 
r father, the pope, we will willingly pay 
— . the homage we owe him ; but our ira- 
perial crown is independent, and we ascribe 
its possession to diiine goodness only" 
They then earnestly entreated the holy fa- 
ther no longer lo excite the anger of their 
lord the emperor 

The dispute oetween the emperor and 
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the pope, after a short reconciliation, was, 
nevertheless, resumed, and lasted until the 
deathof Adrian, in 1159. Thenceforward, 
affairs became still more enlangled, for 
the imperial party chose Victor III., and 
the opposite party Alexander III., the same 
who, as cardinal legale, had uttered such 
bold words in the imperial assembly. Each 
pope excommunicated the other, and sought 
to strengthen his own party by all possible 
means. 

The emperor Frederick, as early as the 
year 1158, had already prepared another 
more powerful expedition against Italy ; 
the Milanese having in the preceding year 
reduced to ashes the city of Lodi, which 
had yielded allegiance to the emperor. All 
the princes of Germany, as well as the 
king of Hungary and the newly-elecled 
king of Bohemia, performed feudal ser- 
vice ; by which means such an army was 
collected as no emperor had previously led 
into Italy, consisting of 100,000 infantry 
and 15,000 cavalry. They broke up their 
camp near Augsburg, at Whitsuntide, and 
crossed the Alps. Almost all the cities of 
Northern Italy were humbled at the view 
of such a powerful force, and allied them- 
selves with the emperor; but the rebellious 
city of Milan was declared outlawed, and, 
after a short siege, was obliged to submit to 
the irritated ruler. The Milanese appear- 
ed now before him, in humble supplication, 
forming a procession unusual to the Ger- 
mans. First came both ecclesiastics and 
laymen barefooted, and dressed in tattered 
garments, the former holding up crosses in 
the air ; then followed the consuls and pa- 
tricians with swords hanging from their 
necks, and the rest with cords round their 
throats; and thus humbly they fell at the 
feet of the emperor. As he therefore only 
desired their submission, he pardoned them, 
saying : " You must now acknowledge that 
it is easier to conquer by obedience than 
with arms." Upon which ho caused them 
to swear allegiance, and to promise that 
they would not interrupt the freedom of ihe 
smaller cities ; and taking with him three 
hundred hostages, he placed the imperial 
eagle upon the spire of the cathedral. 

But their humility was only feigned, and 
the effect of necessity ; lasting only so long 
as the power of the emperor terrified them. 
For when, according' to the imperial pre- 
rogative, he wished, in the following year 
to appoint the civil functionaries, the citi- 



altacked Raynald, his chancellor, tht 
count palatine, Otho, and the other ambas- 
sadors, with so much fury that they could 
icarcely save their lives. Upon being 
summoned, and an explanation demanded, 
they pleaded nothing but empty excuses ; 
and at the second and third summons they 
did not appear at all. Upon which the 
emperor renewed the imperial edict of out- 
lawry against Milan, and vowed, in his 
wrath, never to replace the crown upon his 
head until he had destroyed the arrogant 
city. 

The war recommenced with all the bit- 
ter exasperation of that period. The Milan- 
ese sought even their salvation — such at 
least was the univereal charge — in the as- 
sassination of the powerful emperor who 
thus menaced them. It is quite certain 
that a man of gigantic strength suddenly 
attacked the emperor while performing his 
morning devotions in * beautiful and soli- 
tary spot upon the Ada, and strove to throw 
him into the river. In the struggle both 
fell to the earth, and, upon the call of the 
emperor, his attendants rushed forward, 
and the assassin was himself cast into the 
stream. Shortly after this an old mis- 
shapen, squinting man glided into the camp 
with poisoned wares, the very touch of 
which was said to be mortal. The em- 
peror being fortunately already warned, 
caused him to be seized and executed. 
His army, meanwhile, had become much 
strengthened, and with it he first besieged, 
in 1160, the city of Cremona, which was 
in alliance with Milan, and had obstinately 
refused submission ; the inhabitants defend- 
ed themselves for seven months with unes- 
,pled obstinacy, when they were at length 
obliged to yield. The city was razed to 
the ground, and the inhabitants were obliged 
■ wander to other places. 

It was only after a three years' siege, 
and after much blood bad been spilled on 
both sides, that Frederick overcame the 
itrong city of Milan, His patience was 
!xhausted ; the pardon he had once grant- 
ed having only made the rash citizens more 
arrogant, he resolved therefore, by a severe 
punishment, to destroy their spirit of reyisU 
ance. During three days, the 1st, 3d, and 
6th of March, the consuls and chief men of 
the city, in increasing numbers, advanced 
to the imperial camp before Lodi, and on 
the third day, the whole people with them ; 
they divided themselves into a hundreJ 
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sections, and repeated thrice before that 
city, which had been so despised and 
treated by them, Ihe whole speolacle 
their humiliation ; wiiii crosses, swords, a 
ropes hanging aboui the neck, and ha 
footed. More than a hundred banners 
the cily were, upon the third day, la 
down before the imperial throne, and, la 
ly, their chief banner, the CiHociDM,* w 
drawn forward. Its lofty frame or tre 
with its iron leaves, wag bowed down befo 
the emperor as a sign of the deepest humil- 
iation ; Ihe princes and bishops, seated near 
him, sprang up, in dread of being killed by 
the weighty mass, but Frederick remained 
unmoved, and tore the fringe of the bannL_ 
down. The whole of the people then cast 
themselves to the ground, with loud wail- 
ings, and implored mercy. The consuls 
and grandees of the city, and even the 
hies of the emperor's suite, ail supplicated 
his pardon for the capital, but the emperor 
remained inexorable, and desired his chan- 
cellor, Raynald, to read the law, whereby 
the city surrendered itself at discretion. 
He then said ; " According to that law you 
have all merited death, but I will grant you 
your lives. As regards the fate of the city 
itself, I will so order it, that in future you 
shall be prevented from committing similar 
crimes therein." Upon which he retired 
to Pavia, to decide upon the fate of Milan 
in a large assembly of German and Italian 
bishops, lords, and deputies from the vari- 
ous other cities. 

The sentence was, "that Milan should 
be levelled with the ground, and the inhab- 
itants remove, withlu eight days, to four of 
their villages, two miles from each other, 
where they should live under the surveil- 
lance of the imperial functionaries." The 
cily of Milan in its prosperity and arro- 
gance, had so deeply injured many other 
cities — Cosmo, Lodi, Cremona, Pavia, Ver- 
relli, Novarra, and others, that they all 
begged, as an especial favor, that they 
might themselves pull down the walls of 
tho proud capital ; so that, by the impuls* 
of their hatred and revenge, they accom- 



* Upon a car strengthenei! with iron, a massva iron 
tree with iron teayea was Hied ; a large cross adorned 

the holy Ambrosius, Milan's tulslaryBBinL Hnw color 
M the car was red, and the eight oxen which drew it 
were also covered with red ^leiy. BsTotB it was 
rJ'^ f^?".' '**'' ."'9™ was cdeimiled m tha cai; 
uiewtiirie being an uutatLou of the ait <€ the Inael' 



banquet at Pavia, in the Easter festival, re- 
placed his crown upon his head. 

But Frederick was doomed to show to 
the world, by his example, that a change 
of fortune must ever produce its influence 
upon the most powerful monarcbg, and that 
no force can check it but wisdom and mod- 
eration. The punishment of the cily of 
Milan had been too severe, and if this may 
even be excused perhaps by the rudeness 
and strong passions of that period, still 
Frederick erred in not having treated that 
and the other cities of the north of Italy 
with mildness, and according to the laws 
of justice. 

His deputies severely oppressed the coun- 
try, and although, perhaps, without his con- 
currence, yet he did not sufficiently attend 
to the complaints which were made lo him. 
At the same time he continued the contest 
th the still increasing party of Pope A], 
ander, and acted wrong in not taking ad. 
.ntage of the death of his own pope, Vic- 
tor in., to reconcile himself with the for- 
. instead of confirming tho election of 
another rival pope, Pascal III. Frederick 
did not consider that his opponents, by their 
united inspiration, the one for civil free- 
dom, and the other for their church-party, 
derived unconquerable power. The cities 
of Lombardy allied themselves still more 
closely togetlier, and even those which had 
previously been the enemies of the Mi- 
lanese became disinclined towards the em- 
peror ; for, now that their former oppres- 
sors were cast to the ground, they compas- 
sionated them. But the most dangerous 
enemy of the emperor was the bold and sa- 
Pope Alexander, who had succeed- 
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gaining over the Romans to his side ; and 
Bad now returned to li m p C 

quently, Fredericlt, af h li d U d 
a new army, and na I d 1 m u 

gent affairs in Nortlie I ly d 

1167, to Rome. The R p ] 

ily Iieaten out of the fi Id d li 
self besieged. It w p llj d 

the churcbes-that the fl oo 

place, for they were d f d 1 1 k f 
ea ; and it was in th 1 f mba h 

the Germans, having 1 

church of St. Mary d 1 S 

Peter's, the flames tl h d h d 

fice, which, in tbe g nf 

taken possession of y 1 & b d k 
Fredericlt. Pope Al d se g 
the Romans commen d h 

obstinacy, fled secretly fr m the city, h 
dress of a pilgrim. He was seen on the 
third day near a fountain, not far from Cir- 
eello, whence he escaped to Benevenlo. 

Fredericli, however, together with hia 
consort, was crowned by his pope, Pascal; 
on the first of August, 1167, in the metro- 
politan church of Christendom. But, im- 
mediately afterwards, an epidemic disease 
brolte out among the Germans, of so ter- 
rific a nature that a great portion of the 
army and a multitude of the nobles and 
chief men were carried off. It was on a 
Wednesday, in August, that it first appear- 
ed ; the heat had long been excessive and 
overpowering ; on the morning of that day 
the sun was bright, after which rain sud- 
denly fell, and a glowing heat succeeded ; 
whence the vapor raised caused the sick- 
ness. Men died so suddenly, that often 
those who were perfectly well in the morn- 
ing fell dead on l!«3 same day while walk- 
ing in the street, and many, while even 
burying the dead, fell suddenly with them 
into the grave. The Archbishop Raynald, 
of Cologne, the emperor's able chancellor, 
four bishops, and eight dukes, and among 
these the emperor's cousin, Frederick of 
Rothenberg, and Guelf, the younger ; be- 
sides many thousands of noble counts and 
lords who were numbered among the dead. 
The people everywhere exclaimed, "that 
this was a judgment of God for burning 
St. Peter's Church !" The emperor was 
obliged to retire to Pavia, and, in the fol- 
lowing spring, he was forced, with only a 
few companionsj to leave Italy like a fugi- 
tive, secretly and disguised. 

The cities, Iwwever, now raised their 



leads. They had already, in that very 
ar, 1167, and almost under the ver^ eyes 
f the emperor, while he lay before Rome, 
neludpd a formal alliance \» ith each 
ler they even ventured to reconduct 
h Milanese back to their ancipnt city 
The ditohes, walls, and fo« ers w ere speedi 
ly restored, and every one labored lo re- 
nstruct his habitation For the capital 
d been so large and strong that, in its 
d struction, portions ol the walla, most of 
! e houses, and almost all the churches 
1 d rema ned standing Thus as Athens 
cc, after its destruction by the Persians, 
so alsn Milan now raised itself bj the aid 
f the other cities, more extensive and 
p werful than before. After this was 
d ne, the Lombard confederation built a 
w city, as an impregnable fortress against 
the emperor, in a beautiful and fertile spot 
surrounded by three rivers and deep 
marshes, and called it, in defiance of the 
emperor, and in honor of their pope, Alex- 
andria. In the space of a year this city 
became inhabited, and garrisoned by 
15,000 warriors. The most powerful cities 
participated in the Lombard confederation : 
Venice, Milan, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Brescia, Cremona, Placenza, Par- 
ma, Modena, Bologna, &c. 

Frederick, meanwhile, was not inactive 
in Germany ; he remained there stationa- 
ry nearly seven years ; established more 
firmly the imperial dignity with all the 
strength of his high mind ; regulated and 
adjusted internal disturbances, and, in par- 
ticular, the great dispute in the north of 
Germany between Henry the Lion and hia 
adversaries — upon which subject we shall 
enlarge as we proceed — and at the same 
time augmented the power of his house by 
various just and legitimate acquisitions for 
his five sons, still very young. Henry, the 
eldest, although only 15 years of age, was 
elected king of the Romans; Frederick 
received the duchy of Swabia and the lands 
of Guelf, the elder, who had bequeathed 
them, after the death of his only son, to 
the emperor, an example followed by many 
other counts and nobles in Swabia. Con- 
rad, the third son, inherited the lands of the 
Duke of Rothenberg, who died childless. 
To the fourth son, Otho, Frederick gave 
the vice-regency of Burgundy and Aries ; 
and to the youngest, Philip, who still lay in 
the cradle, he presented several confisca- 
ted crown possessions and clerical feeds. 
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Thus the race of the Hohenstaufens stood 
firmly rooted like a vigorous and richly- 
branched tree of majestic oak. 

But now Frederick again directed his 
attention to that still revolutionary coun- 
try, Italy. The German princes were 
now, it is true, less easily induced to pro- 
ceed to that intractable, unhealthy climate, 
but, by his persuasive eloquence and un- 
wearied activity, he at length succeeded 
in again collecting an army, and appeared, 
in Ihe autumn of 1174, for the fifth time, 
in that land. He besieged the new city of 
Alexandria, which had been built and for- 
tified in order to check his course ; and he 
was forced to remain seven months before 
it, during which his army suffered greatly 
in the winter from sickness and fatigue, in 
their camp, pitched upon marshy ground. 
Meanwhile the Lombard cities had collect- 
ed an army to relieve the besieged, and 
which advanced at Easter, in 1175, fully 
prepared and equipped. The emperor re- 
solved upon making a last attack against 
the place, and caused it to be stormed on 
the Thursday before Easier. The Ger. 
mans, by means of a subterraneous pas- 
sage, succeeded in advancing into the very 
heart of the city, as far as the middle of 
the market-place. Nevertheless the va- 
liant garrison did not lose courage, and, to 
their great good fortune, this subterraneous 
passage fell in. Those of their enemy, 
who had thus entered the city, were over- 
powered, and the rest who were storming 
from without were beaten back. The em- 
peror was therefore obliged to raise the 
siege, and to seek so hastily a different po- 
sition, thaf. he was forced to set fire to his 
own encampment. 

It was then agreed, that a meeting of the 
belligerent parties should take place at 
Pavia, in order to conclude a treaty. The 
cardinal of Ostia, who appeared in the 
name of the pope, would not greet the em- 
peror on account of the excommunication, 
but he evinced to him his regret, while he 
expressed his admiration of Frederick's 
great qualities. Both sides were, however, 
but little inclined to yield in any portion 
of their demands. 

What tended much to increase the cour- 
age of the Lombards was, that precisely 
at this moment, Henry the Lion refused 
the emperor that assistance upon which 
Frederick had so much relied. The trea- 
ties were, consequently, broken off", and the 



Lombards, taking advantage of this favor- 
able moment, advanced, under tlie protec- 
tion of the grand and sacred banner of St, 
Ambrose, against the emperor, and fought 
the decisive battle of Lignano, on the 29th 
of May, 1176. Their force was far su. 
perior in numbers, and occupied a favor- 
able position ; while on one side they were 
ffanked by a ditch which made all flight 
impossible. When they saw that the em. 
peror had accepted their challenge, and 
now advanced against them, they imme- 
diately formed their line of battle. The 
Carocium of the Milanese was placed in 
their centre, surrounded by 800 youths 
who had sworn to defend it in life unto 
death, besides a body of 900 picked cav- 
airy, styled the phalanx of death, who had, 
singly and collectively, likewise taken the 
oath of immolation. The battle commenced, 
and one of the Lombard wings beginning 
very soon to waver, the order of the Milan- 
ese ranks became confused. The emperor 
pressed directly upon the centre, to gain the 
Carocium, and, as now its band of defend- 
ers likewise faltered, the courage of the 
Germans increased, and at length they con- 
quered the sacred banner, and tore down all 
its decorations. But at this moment the 
death -squadron recovered themselves, and 
again returned to the charge. Mortally 
wounded, the emperor's sUnd a rd -bearer 
now sank at his side, and the imperial ban- 
ner with him ; but the brave Frederick, 
equipped in his splendid suit of armor, still 
fought on at the head of his warriors. Sud- 
denly, however, he was seen to fall from his 
charger, and. vanish from the view of the 
Terror and confusion now seized 
upon all, and Frederick's troops suffered an 
entire overthrow ; he himself escaped with 
a few faithful friends in the wild tumult, 
and under the protection of the night. Al- 
most all the citizens of Como, his allies, 
embittered by hatred and revenge against 
the Milanese on account of their ancient 



I, fell 



orifice 



upon the field. 

peror was mourned i 



lole days the 
ain, and even 
robes; when, 
to the unexpected joy of all, he again ap- 
peared in Pavia. 

After this the emperor wished and pro- 
sed a peace ; when the pope, Alexander, 
said in reply : " That nothing was more 
desirable to him than to obtain peace from 
greatest hero of Christendom ; he en- 
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treated only, that the Lombards might par- 
ticipate in it, and he himself would proceed 
lo that country." The two great opponents 
had now learned mutually to esteem each 
other, and Frederick having expressed a 
wish for an interview with the pope, the 
latter proceeded at once to Venice. His 
'ourney thither resembled a triumphal pro- 
cession, for he was treated as the saviour 
of liberty, and as the father of the Italian 
free states. Frederick also came there in 
July, 117T, and, according to an ancient 
historian, " It pleased God so to guide his 
heart that he suddenly subjected the lion- 
like pride of his mind, and he became mild 
and gentle as a lamb, so that he cast him- 
self at the feet of the pope, who awaited 
him at the entrance of the church of St. 
Mark, and kissed them ; and the pope, with 
tears, raised him from the ground, and gave 
him the kiss of peace, at which the Ger- 
mans exclaimed : ' Lord God, we praise 
thee !' The emperor then took the pope 
by the hand and led him into the church, 
where he bestowed upon him his benedic- 
tioD. On the following day, however, at 
the express desire of the emperor, the pope 
'jelebrated high mass, and Frederick, afte 
he had himself, like an inferior of thi 
church, humbly cleared the way for thi 
pope through the crowd, took his placi 
amid the train of the German archbishops 
and bishops, and devoutly assisted in 
Voly ceremony." 

Thus, in those days, did mild, religi 
feelings moderate the severe and stern dis- 
position of the emperor, without at all a 
feeling the majesty of his presence, for hi 
humility was voluntary, and thence at 
quired for him general esteem ; while at 
(he same time his conduct was sincere, and 
consequently his reconciliation with thi 
pope was complete and lasting. But witi 
the Lombards, as all the articles of thi 
treaty could not be immediately settled, i 
truce of six years was concluded. Al 
rights and customs were to be investigated 
the demands of both sides equally weighed ; 
and the relations of the Italian cities with 
the emperor and empire arranged afresh : 
all which demanded time. 

In 1178 the emperor proceeded to Aries, 
where he was crowned king of Burgundy, 
and thence returned to Germany, where 
another important affair awaited his pres- 
ence. While on the one hand the house 
of Hohenstaufen possessed at this period. 



the person of its emperor, a powerful and 
high-minded chief, the house of Guelf en- 
joyed, on the other, an equal advantage in 
Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria and Sax- 
ony. For, while Frederick, in the south, 
conducted his great wars against the Italian 
cities, Henry increased his power in the 
north by a successful war against the Van- 
Henry resembled the friend of his 
youth, Frederick, in valor, firmness, and 
chivalric sentiments. His outward ap- 
was also distinguished, and his 
powerful figure, strengthened by every 
corporeal exercise, displayed the bold cour- 
age of his mind. Yet, while Frederick, in 
his hair and complexion, bore the true im- 
press of genuine German origin, Henry, on 
his part, presented in his whole appearance 
the evidence of his connection with the 
southern race of the Guclfs ; his com- 
plexion being darker, his hair and beard 
black, and his eyes the same color. His 
name soon became terrible in the northern 
districts. He conquered a great portion of 
Holstein and Mecklenburg, as far as Poni- 
erania, and populated the country, as Al- 
bert the Bear had done previously in the 
marches, with peasants from Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and Germany. He founded bishop- 
rics and schools ; distributed throughout 
these countries criminal courts and judges ; 
transformed forests and marshes into fruit- 
ful fields ; and, while he increased his own 
power, he became the promoter of civiliza- 
tion in the north of Germany. Liibeck, 
founded in 1140, and made the see of a 
bishop, soon developed itself and flourished 
nobly; and Hamburg, previously destroyed 
by the Vandals, was again restored. Thus 
his extensive possessions extended from the 
shores of the Baltic and the North Sea, as 
far as the Danube in the southern moun- 
tains, and were more considerable than the 
absolute dominions of the emperor ; while, 
finally, ho founded, in 1157, Munich, in 
Bavaria. 

The object of Henry was to unite his 
two duchies under one entire political gov- 
ernment, and thus to restrict throughout his 
territories, as much as possible, the rights 
of the nobles, both temporal and spiritual. 
At the same lime, in so doing he laid him- 
self open to the I'eproach of injustice ; as, 
for instance, in the case of Count Adol- 
phus III., of Holstein. This nobleman had 
labored greatly to advance the prosperity 
of his country, and having, among the rest, 
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I some valuable salt works at 
ry now destroyed them by 
causing fresh water from the neighboring 
springs to flow into them, because his own 
salt works at LUneburg were, as 
thought, injured by the existence of the 
of Count Adolphus. 

The jealousy of the neighboring German 
princes having now become excited against 
him, he, as a warning to them, caused 
large lion, cast in bronze, to be placed bi 
fore his castle in Brunswick. They ui 
derstood what by this sign he meant to ind 
cate, but although they trembled individi 
ally, they nevertheless tried once more 
put a stop to his rapid progress by a great 
alliance, in which were included : the 
archbishops of Cologne, Bremen, and Mag- 
deburg; the bishops of Hildesheim and 
Liibeck, the landgrave of Thuringia, and 
the margrave of Brandenburj;, with several 
counts and knights. But Henry, sudden 
as the royal animal whose title } ' ' 
chosen, broke loose, reconquered Bi 
devastated Thuringia and the archbishopric 
of Magdeburg with fire and sword, drove 
away Conrad, bishop of Lubeck, and thus 
overcame and crushed his enemies com- 
pletely. Such was the slate of afiairs in 
Germany when the emperor Frederick re- 
turned from Italy, in 1168 ; his presence, 
however, restored tranquillity once more, 
and both parties were obliged to surrender 
to each other their conquests. 

The noble Guelf, to whom repose 
hateful, made now, in 1172, a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, but, upon his return, 
disputes were renewed, and he this time 
drew upon himself, in the person of the 
emperor, a far more powerful opponent. 
The latter, w):o had been hitherto his con- 
stant friend, and, in a series of years, had 
shown him nothing but kindness, considered 
he might with justice calculate especially 
upon him when, after raising the siege of 
Alexandria, in the year 1175, he collected 
ail his forces together, in order to come lo 
a decisive and final engagement with the 
Lombards. But it was just in that critical 
moment that Henry, lo whom these distant 
expeditions were highly objectionable, and 
who preferred remaining at home with his 
army, for the purpose of increasing his 
own power, refused his assistance. He 
pleaded his age, although he was only 
forty-six years old, and thus younger than 
the emperor himself; pretending that too 



many necessary affairs required his pres- 
ence in his own country. Frederick hoped, 
however, in an interview with him, to per- 
suade him to change his mind, and invited 
him to the frontiers of Italy ; (he duke 
came, and the two rulers met at Chiavenna, 
on the Lake of Como. The emperor re- 
minded his friend of their alliance, their 
close relationship, of his honor, and feudal 
duty as a prince ; but Henry remained in- 
flexible. The emperor then arose in great 
agitation, embraced the duke's knees, aniJ 
entreated him still more earnestly — so im- 
portant was his assistance lo him at this 
moment. Henry was moved, and endeav- 
ored to raise the emperor, but did not 
aver in his determination. The empress 
len joined thenri, and said to her husband : 
Pray rise, my dear friend, God will help 
you if, on some future day, you do but 
punish this arrogance !" The emperor 
arose, but the duke retired ; and it was to 
his absence that Frederick might chiefly 
ipute his subsequent bad success at Lig- 
no. He could not forget this event, and 
upon his return to Germany, afler the peace 
of Venice, in 1178, and fresh eomplainta^ 
resounded from all sides against the duke, 
cited him (o appear at a diet at Worms. 
Henry did not however attend. He was 
summoned a second time lo Magdeburg ; 
even there he did not appear; and, as he 
equally neglected a third and a fourth 
:, at Geslar and Wurzburg, the em- 
peror sat in judgment upon him, in the year 
I ISO, and the princes confirmed his de- 
posal from all his dignities and fiefs, as his 
punishment. Frederick then declared him 
lutlawed, and divided his fiefs among other 
princes. The duchy of Saxony, to which 
lefi but the shadow of preceding great- 
ness — for he had himself already felt the 
langer resulting from too extensive duchies 
—he awarded to the second son of Albert 
the Bear, Bernard of Anhalt. The duchy 
western districts, as far as the dio- 
of Cologne and Paderhorn, compri- 
sing Limburg, Arnsberg, Westphalia, Pader- 
born, and a portion of Ravensberg, he 
the archbishop of Cologne, who, 
however, only succeeded in holding posses- 
sion of a portion of these countries. The 
bishops of Magdeburg, Hildesheim, Pader- 
horn, Bremen, Verden, and Minden, took 
advantage of this opportunity to make them- 
selves not only independent of the duchy, 
but also to increase their possessions. The 
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duchy of Bavaria, which was somewhat de- 
creased, was giver, lolhe valiant count pala- 
tine, Olho of Wittelsbach, the faithful com- 
panion of the emperor. The cities of LU- 
beck and Ratisbon became free imperial 
cities, and in Pomerania, which was now 
united with the empire, Frederick created 
the brothers, Caslmir and Bogislaus, dukes. 

After the emperor had passed judgment 
upon Henry, his enemies forthwith took up 
arms, to possess themselves of their portion 
of the booty ; but the old Lioa still de- 
fended himself valiantly. They could ac- 
complish nothing against him, and were re- 
peatedly beaten, until Frederick himself 
advanced with an army. Their reverence 
for the imperial name, and their natural 
repugnance to be allied with an outlaw, 
disarmed the duke's friends : he was obliged 
t» quit his patrimonial estates, and was 
forced to see Brunswick, his capital, in- 
vested, one of his chief castles, Bardewick, 
taken ; and finally, when the powerful 
city of Ltibeck yielded to the emperor, he 
found himself left completely without any 
protection, even behind the Elbe. Driven, 
at last, to extremities, he cast himself at 
the feet of the emperor, at the diet of 
Erfurt, held in the year 1161. The hu- 
miliation of his old friend and companion 
in arms, whose proud soul was now bro- 
ken, drew even tears of sympathy from the 
mighty Frederick, and he pardoned hfm. 
He counselled him, however, in order that, 
with time, the hatred of his enemies might 
become moderated, to absent himself for 
three years from Germany, and to remain, 
during that interval, with his father-in-law, 
Henry II., king of England ; meanwhile 
his hereditary lands, Brunswick and Lune- 
burg, remained in his possession. Thus it 
was that, as it were by a singular reverse 
of fate, the duke dwelt as an exile for some 
time in the country where his descendants 
were subsequently to ascend a brilliant 
throne ; for it was there that his consort, 
Matilda, gave birth to the same William 
who was afterwards the chief branch of 
the houso of Hanover, which has placed 
the British kings upon the throne. 

This great example of imperial superi- 
ority in Germany may possibly have work- 
ed upon the minds of the Italians ; and as, 
in the following year, 1183, the truce of 
six years with the Lombards ceased, and 
the emperor, besides, showed himself a 
merciful ruler, they evinced a more satis. 



fied disposition, and the peace of Eosnitr 
was accordingly signed with them, which 
henceforward stood as fundamental law 
between the emperor and Upper Italy. The 
emperor himself obtained great privileges i 
he had the right to appoint his own counts, 
as the burgomasters chosen by the citizens, 
and to renew their dignity every five years ; 
he exercised the supreme judicial power, 
while he derived, besides, several impost?, 
particularly the subsidies for his army id 
the Italian campaigns ; and all the citizens, 
from the age of 15 to 70, swore allegiance 
to him. Under these conditions the citi- 
zens, on their part, received the right of 
municipal freedom within their walls ; 
were permitted to live according to their 
own manners and customs, and were even 
privileged to make such new regulations 
as they deemed just ; and the confederation 
of their cities, already existing, was now 
confirmed. 

Thus Frederick was enabled, now and 
for the la-,t time (m 11R4 ) to proceed to 
Italy m a stale of peace an I as he ad- 
vanced he was rendered more and more 
happy n witnessing the tranqudlity and 
contentment that reigned throughout the 
land, wlile all around him nas in a fever 
of joy and delight The Lombards receiv 
ed him as if no en m it j had p\er existed 
between them He caused the iron crown 
of the Lombards to be placed oi the 1 ead 
of his son Henry, and gave him away in 
marriage, with great pomp and festivity, at 
Milan, in 1186, (which city had especially 
begged from the emperor that honor,) to 
Conslanza, the last heiress of Naples and 
Sicily of the royal Norman race, and 
which allegiance gave the house of Hohen- 
staufen new and high expectations ; for, 
being already in possession of Northern 
Italy, if it acquired in addition. Lower 
Italy, the whole peninsula would necessa- 
rily soon become subject to its dominion, 
and its subjection would accordingly lead 
to that of the whole of Germany. Such 
were the projects formed by the old yet 
youthfully-sanguine emperor, who was far 
from anticipating that by this last, and ap. 
parently splendid achievement of his glori- 
ous career, the seeds were sown for the fall 
and ruin of his house. 

It appeared now as if fate, after having 
subjected the emperor to all its storms, had 
determined to prepare for him, in his ven- 
erable age, the glory of a noble death in a 
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Bacred cause ; for, at this moment, intelli- 

fence arrived suddenly in Europe that 
erusalem, after the unfortunate battle of 
Hittin, or Tiberiad, in 1187, was a; 
tora from the Christians by Saladin, 
sultan of Egypt. Pope Urban III. died of 
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Gregory VIII. and Clement III., 
urgent letters to the European princes, 
summoning them to rise and march forth- 
with to the deliverance of the Holy City.; 
consequently, all the knighls-templars and 
the knights of St. John, dispersed through- 
out Europe, were the first to embark ; the 
ItaliaDS assembled together under the arcb- 
bisnops of Ravenna and Pisa ; the Nor- 
mans furnished all their forces ; a fleet of 
fifty vessels from Denmark and Friesland, 
and thirty-seven from Flanders, set sail, 
headed by their great leaders : Richard 
C(Bur-de- Lion, king of England, Philip Au- 
gustus, of France, and the emperor Frede- 
rick Barbarossa, together with all the 
neighboring kings and princes, came like- 
wise forward with their whole power for 
the sacred cause. Our venerable hero, 
Frederick Barbarossa, advanced, in the 
May of the year 1189, at the head of 
150,000 well-armed combatants. The 
Greeks, who seemed disposed to practise 
similar treachery towards him as they had 
against Conrad III., he punished severely, 
and dismantled their cities. The Sultan 
Kilidish Arslan, of Cogni, or Iconium, in 
Asia Minor, who bad offered him his friend- 
ship, and afterwards betrayed him, he at- 
tacked and put to fiight, taking possession 
of his metropolis. Thus, in all these bat- 
tles, Frederick, even as an old man, dis- 
tinguished himself beyond all the rest by 
his heroic vigor and magnanimity, and he 
succeeded in leading his army through 
every danger as far as the frontiers of 
Syria, but here ended the term of his noble 
course. When, on the 10th of June, 1190, 
the army resumed its march from Sileucia, 
and traversed the river Cydnus, or Seleph, 
the bold and venturesome old warrior, to 
whom ihe passage over the bridge was much 
too slow, dashed at once with his war-horse 
into the liver, in order thus to overtake 
more speedily his son Frederick, who led 
the van. Bat the rapid course of the 
stream overpowered and bore him away, 
and when, at length, assistance could be 
[ him, the veteran was found al- 
32 



ready dead. The grief and lamentations 
of his son, of the princes, and of the whole 
army were indescribable. Fate neverthe- 
less had by this means saved him from ex- 
periencing subsequently bitter pain and 
mori fication ard his noble soul was not 
loomed to suffer by the unfortunate ter 
m nation of so great an enterprise For 
the German army after h s death was 
almost entirely destroyed bj sickness 
before the c tj of Antioch and the 
emperors second son Freder ck duke of 
Swabn died at the siege of Acre or Ptole 
i ais aid Jerusalem was ie\er recon 
quered * 

The gr ef which the emperor Freder 
1 ok s death excited throughout the west of 
Europe is testified by a Frcich unter of 
that period who according to b s peculiar 
style, thus speaks of it : " News so deadly 
piercing, even fo the very marrow and bone, 
has wounded me so mortally, Ihat all hope 
and desire of iife have passed from me. 
For I have heard that that immoveable pil- 
lar of the empire, Germany's tower of 
strength and its very foundation, and that 
morning star which surpassed all other stars 
in splendor, Frederick the mighty, has end- 
ed his life in the east. Thus no longer ex- 
ists that strong lion, whose majestic counte- 
nance and powerful arm frightened savage 
animals from devastation, subjected rebels, 
and made robbers live in peace and order." 
And the degree to which the imperial digni- 
ty in general was raised by him, is express- 
ed in the words of his chancellor, Raynald, 
at a diet at Besanjon, where he said, " Ger- 
many possesses an emperor, but the rest of 
Europe — only petty kings." 
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gere. The city was eventually taken, after a long and 
vigorous resistance ; but the sword and disease had 
combined to rediice the army of Ihe CmsBders to suoh 
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activity, acquired the reitnlBtion of boiiE the nnat vat- 
jaiit kiught of hli Ume ; iriiile Saladin likewiM intiiTed 
himself a brave and stiiemit adversary. RichanT, how- 
ever, was recalled to Eun^, through the dangers 
which Uireateiied his own kinsdom. He concluded a 
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HENRY VI.— RICHARD CCEUR-DE-LION— NAPLES AND SICILV 

who had previously returned, and by whoir. 
he was surrendered to the emperor Henry. 
The noble chivalrio king of England, af.d 
brother-in-law of Henry the Lion, was now 
detained at Trifels, in close confinement, 
above a year, until he was formally brought 
before the assembly of German princes at 
Hagenau, as a criminal, and had defended 
himself; nor was he liberated and allowed 
10 return to his kingdom until the English 
had paid a ransom of a million of dollars— 
for that period an immense sum. In thus 
proceeding against Richard, Henry had, 
it is true, acted in conformity with the an- 
cient right of the imperial dignity, accord- 
ing to which tbe emperor was authorized lo 
cite before him all the kings of Christen- 
dom, and sit in judgment over them. But 
the manner in which he acted in this case 
was degrading, and unworthy of any ruling 

The emperor concluded with Henry the 
Lion, who after his return from England 
had produced fresh wars, a permanent 
treaty of peace, and by the marriage which 
took place between the duke's son, Henry 
the Slender, and Agnes, princess palatine,, 
and nicco of Frederick L, the reeoneilia- 
tion of these two distinguished houses wa.s 
confirmed. 

The principal aim now of the emperor 
Henry, beyond every thing else, was lo 
secure to his house Naples and Sicily, the 
inheritance of his consort Constanza ; but 
the avarice and cruelty with which he 
acted in his endeavors to gain his object, 
soon indisposed and rendered the feelingg 
of his new subjects more and more adverse 
towards him, and increased their hatred 
against the Germans. For he not only 
conveyed away the gold and silver, togeth- 
er with all the costly ornaments of the an- 
cient Norman kings, to such an extent that 
one hundred and sixty animals were load- 
ed therewith, and proceeded with them to 
the castle of Trifels on the Rhine, but he 
caused the eyes of the grandees who had 
rebelled to be put out, and as an insult to 
their misfortunes, and in mockery of their 
efForfs to get possession of the throne and 
wear the crown, he placed them upon seala 
of red-hot iron, and fastened upon their 
heads crowns formed equally of burning 
iron. The rest of their accomplices were, 
it is true, so much terrified thereby, that 
ihey vowed allegiance ; but this submis- 
sion did not come from their hearts, and 



Fredekick's eldest son Henry, who, dur- 
ing his father's life, was named his succes. 
aor, and in whose absence he had been in- 
vested with the government of the empire, 
was not dissimilar to his father in the pow- 
er of his mind, in chivalric bearing, and in 
grand ideas and plans, but his disposition 
was extremely partial and severe, often 
cruel, and in order to execute great ambi- 
tious projects he betrayed feelings of a very 
mercenary nature. This was displayed in 
an occurrence which has not done him 
much honor. King Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
of England, when in Palestine, had, at the 
siege of Akkon, or Acre, (of which we have 
already spoken,) a dispute with Duke Leo- 
pold of Austria ; inasmuch as the Germans, 
after the city was taken, being encamped 
in one of its quarters, Duke Leopold caused 
the German banner lo be raised according- 
ly upon a tower, similar to the kings of 
England and France. BiU the proud Rich- 
ard of England caused it lo be torn down, 
and it was trampled in the mud by the 
English. This was an affront to the whole 
German army, and certainly deserved im- 
mediate and severe punishment. But the 
revenge which the duke and the emperor 
Henry look afterwards upon the king was 
of the most treacherous and ignoble charac- 
ter. Richard, namely, upon his return 
from Palestine in 1192, was cast by a storm 
upon the Italian coast, near Aquileja, and 
wished lo continue his route through Ger- 
many ; but, although he had disguised him- 
self as a pilgrim, he was recognised in Vien- 
na by his expensive style of living, and by 
the imprudence of his servant. He was 
seized and delivered up lo Duke Leopold, 
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Henry's successors paid severely for his 
cruelties. 

He meditated the most important pli 
which, had they been accomplished, would 
have given to the whole empire a complete- 
ly different form. Among the rest, he of- 
fered to the German princes to renderl' ' 
tiefs hereditary, promised to renounce 
imperial claims to the property leil by 
bishops and liie rest of the clergy ; in re- 
turn for which, however, he desired the 
imperial throne to be made likewise hered- 
itary in his family. He even promised to 
unite Naples and Sicily wholly with the 
empire. Many princes voluntarily agreec 
to these propositions, which appeared ad- 
vantageous to them ; some of the greater 
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likewise withheld his consent, Henry was 
obliged to defer the execution of his great 
projects to a more convenient time. Af- 
fairs now called him again to Sicily, and 
there he died suddenly in 1197, in the 33d 
year of his age, and at the moment when 
he (pontem plated the conquest of the Greek 
ei™J)ire, by which to prepare and secure a 
iUjCcessful issue to the crusades.* 

His son Frederick was hut just eight 
re.ars old, and the two parties in Germany, 
Ke Hohenstaufena and the Guelfs, became 
iigain so strongly divided, that the one side 
jhose as emperor Philip, Henry's brother, 
and the other Otho, the second son of Henry 
the Lion, a prince distinguished for his 
strength and valor, and thus Germany had 
again two sovereigns at once. 

Through this unfortunate division of 
parties the empire became for the space of 
more than ten years the scene of devasta- 
tion, robbery, and murder, and both prin- 
3es, who were equally endowed with good 
qualities, could do nothing for the country ; 
>p the contrary, in the endeavors made by 
!,ach to gain over the pope to himself, they 
''ielded to the subtle Innocent III., under 
vhom the papacy attained its highest grade 
■f power, many of their privileges. Otho 
V. even acknowledged tlie pope's claim of 
.uthority to bestow the empire as he might 
ppoint, and called himself in his letters to 
-le pope a Roman king by the grace of 
Jod and the pope. For which concession, 
.nd because he was a Guelf, Innocent pro- 

* Henry's tomb, at Palermo, was ononod after near- 
' 6(10 years, and the body found well preserved. In 
le features of the face, the exnreffiion of impenoua 
ride and deEpotiu cruelty was still to be reci^niised. 



tected him with all hia power, and when 
Philip in 1208 was assassinated at Bam- 
berg by Otho of Wittelsbaeh, (a nephew 
of him to whom Frederick I. had given the 
duchy of Bavaria,) in revenge because he 
would not give him his daughter in mar- 
riage as he had promised, Otho IV. was 
universally acknowledged as emperor, and 
solemnly crowned at Rome. His iriend- 
ship with the pope, however, did not last 
long, for Otho saw that he had gone too 
far in his submission, and ought not to sac- 
rifice for his private interest all the privi- 
leges of the empire. The pontiff, there- 
fore, opposed to him as king, the youthful 
Frederick, the son of Henry VI., who had 
meanwhile grown up in Sicily, and whose 
guardian he became after the death of liis 
mother Conslanza, Frederick soon gain- 
ed adherents, and was crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1215, and Otho lived hence- 
forward deserted and inactive on his patri- 
monial lands until he died in 1218. 

The emperor Frederick II., the grand- 
son of Frederick I., by his heroism, firm- 
ness of will, and boldness of spirit, and 
combining with this majesty of character 
both mildness and grace, was worthy of his 
noble family, so that the impression of his 
personal greitness remained long after his 
demise. In addition to which, he was a 
friend of art and science, and was himself 
a poet ; sentiment, animation, and euphony 
breathing in all his works. His bold and 
searching glance dwelt especially upon 
the ibllies of his age, and he frequently 
lashed them with bitter ridicule, while, on 
the contrary, he saw in every one, whence 
or of whatsoever faith he might be, mere- 
ly the man, and honored him as such if he 
found him so worthy. 

And yet this emperor executed but little 
that was great ; his best powers were con- 
sumed in the renewed contest between the 
imperial and papal authority, which never 
had more ruinous consequences than under 
his reign, and Germany in particular found 
but little reason to rejoice in its sovereign, 
for his views, even beyond all the other 
Hohcnstaufens, were directed to Italy. By 
birth and education more an Italian than a 
(Jerman, he was particularly attached to 
his beautiful inheritance of the Two Sici- 
lies, and in Germany, thus neglected, the 
irresponsible dominion of the vassals took 
still deeper root, while, on the other hand, 
ranee the royal power, by withdraw. 
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ing considerable fiefs, commenced pre. 
paring its victory over (he feudal system. 

There were also three grand causes 
which Bcrved to excite the popes against 
Frederick. In the first place, ihey could 
not endure thai, besides Northern Italy, he 
should possess Sicily and Naples, and was 
ihus enabled to press upon their state from 
two sides ; secondly, they were indignant 
because he would not yield to them, un- 
conditionally, the great privileges which 
the weak Otho IV. had ceded to them; but, 
thirdly, what most excited their anger was, 
that, in the heat of their dispute, he fre- 
quently turned the sharpness of his sar- 
casm against them, and endeavored to make 
them both ridiculous and contemptible. 

The commencement of the schism, how- 
ever, arose from a particular circumstance. 
Frederick, at his coronation, in Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, had spontaneously engaged to under- 
take a crusade for the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem, and this promise he renewed when 
he was crowned emperor at Rome, in 1220. 
But he now found in his Italian inheritance, 
as well as in the opposition shown by the 
Lombard cities, which, after the death of 
Frederick I., had again become arrogant, 
so much fo do, that he was continually 
obliged to require from the pope renewed 
delays. The peaceful and just Honorius 
III. granted (hem to him ; and there existed 
between him and the emperor a friendly 
feeling, and even a mutual feeling of re- 
spect. But with the passionate Gregory 
IX., the old dispute between the spiritual 
and temporal power soon again broke forth, 
and Gregory strongly urged the crusade. 
In the year 1227, Frederick actually sailed 
with a fleet, but returned after a few days, 
under the pretext of illness, and the whole 
expedition ending in nothing, Gregory be- 
came irritated, and without listening to or 
admitting even the emperor's excuses, ex- 
communicated him, for he maintained his 
sickness was a fiction. To contradict tliese 
charges by facts, the emperor actually 
went the ensuing year to Palestine. But 
upon this (he pope censured him, even 
more strongly than before, declaring any 
one, under CKcommunieation, to be an unfit 
instrument for the service of God, And 
in order that Frederick might accomplish 
nothing great in the Holy Land, he sent 
(hither commands, that neither the clergy 
there, nor the orders of knighthood, should 
have community with him ; nay, he himself 



even caused his troops to make an inclu- 
sion into Frederick's Italian lands, and 
conquered a portion of Apulia. 

But Frederick, in the mean lime, speed, 
ily brought the war in Palestine to a suc- 
cessful termination. The sultan of Egypt, 
at Kameel, partly through the great fame 
which the imperial sovereignty enjoyed in 
the east, and partly from personal esteem 
for Frederick, (but weakened principally 
by family dissensions,) concluded with hiii.i 
a truce for ten years, and gave up Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem, and Nazareth. The em- 
peror then entered the holy city, and visited 
llie grave, but the patriarchs of Jerusalem 
and the j 'ests obed'e t to the commands 
of the pope vould celebrate no religious 
service a h s i resenee Notwithstanding 
which, he pcrforn ed h s devotions, and in 
the prese ce ol 1 s obles, crowned him. 
self wi h the cro vn of the kings of Jeru- 
salem ; a r fjbt I e had acquired by hia 
marriage with lolontha, the daughter of 
King John of Jerusalem ;* after which he 
returned quickly to Italy. His presence 
speedily repaired all that was lost, and the 
pope saw himself obliged, in 1230, to con- 
clude a peace and remove the ban. 

A tranquil moment seemed now to pi-e 
sent itself in Frederick's life, but fai't 
attacked him from another side. His ow/ 
son Henry, whom he had left in Germany, 
as imperial viceroy, rebelled against him, 
excited, probably, by ambition and evil 
counsellors. After fifteen years absence, 
Frederick returned to Germany, and with 
a bleeding heart he was obliged to over- 
power his own son by force, take him 
prisoner, and place him in confinement in 
Apulia, where, seven years afterwards, hi 
died. 

Upon this occasion Frederick also held 
in 1235, a grand diet at Mentz, when 
64 princes, and about 13,000 nobles anc 
knights were present. Here written law; 
were made relative to the peace of tht 
country, and other regulations adopted 
which showed the empire the prudence ot 
its emperoi. Before the diet assembled 
he celebrated, at Worms, his espousal will 
his second consort, the English princesi- 
Isabella. The imperial bride was receive! 
upon the frontiers by a splendid suite ot 
nobles and knights ; in all the cities througi 
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which she passed, the clergy met hetj ac- 
companied by choirs of sacred music, and 
Ihe cheerful peals of the church-bells ; and 
in Cologne, the streets of which were su- 
perbly decorated, she was received by ten 
thousai.d citizens on horseback, in rich 
clothing and arms. Carriages with organs, 
in the form of ships, their wheels and hor- 
ses concealed by purple coverings, caused 
an harmonious music to resound, and 
throughout the whole night choirs of maid- 
ens serenaded beneath tho windows of 
the emperor's bride. At the marriage in 
Worms, four kings, eleven dukes, and 
thirty counts and margraves, werepresent. 
Frederick made the most costly presents to 
the English ambassador ; and among the 
rest, he sent rich gifts of curiosities from 
the east to the king of England, as well 
as three leopards, the leopards being in- 
eluded in the English coat of arms. 

From these peaceful occupations, Fred- 
erick was obliged to turn, in the following 
year, to more serious affairs in Italy, where 
the Lombard cities more especially claimed 
hig presence, they having renewed their 
aijcient alliance among themselves and 
refusing to yield to him the obedience he 
required as emperor. With the assistance 
of his valiant leader, the knight Ezzelin de 
Ftomano, he conquered several of the allied 
cities, and so beat the Milanese in 1237, at, 
Cortenuova, that they would willingly have 
humbled themselves, if he had granted only 
moderate conditions. But, unwarned by 
the example of his grandfather, he required 
them to submit at discretion : while the 
citizens, remembering earlier times, pre- 
ferred dying under their shields, rather, 
they said, than by the rope, famine, or fire, 
and from this period commenced in reality 
the misfortunes of Frederick's life. Ac- 
cording to the statement made by one of our 
writers, " he lost the favor of many men 
by his implacable severity." His old ene- 
my also, Gregory IX., rose up again against 
him, joined henceforth the confederation of 
the cities, and excommunicated him a sec- 
ond time. Indeed, the enmity of both par- 
ties went so far, and degenerated so much 
:rito ftersonal animosity, that the pope com- 
jiaring the emperor, in a letter to ttie other 
princes, " to that Apocalyptic monster 
rising from the sea, which was full of 
blasphemous names, and in color checkered 
like a leopard," Frederick immediately re- 
plied with another passage from Scripture : 



" Another red horse arose from the sea, 
and he who sat thereon took peace from the 
earth, so that the living should kill each 

But in that age there existed one great 
authority which operated powerfully on 
the side of the pope, and fought against 
Frederick — this was the power of puhlic 
opimm. The pope now cast upon the em- 
peror the heavy charge that he was a de- 
spiser of religion and of the holy church, 
and was inclined to the infidelity of the 
Saracens, (the fact that Frederick had em- 
ployed, in the war with the Lombardians, 
10,000 Saracens, appeared to justify this 
charge,) and although the emperor several 
times, both verbally and in writing, sol. 
emnly declared that he was a true Chris- 
tian, and as such wished to live and die : 
nay, although he was formally examined 
in religion by several bishops, and caused 
a testimony of his orthodoxy to be pub- 
lished, this accusation of the pope still 
found belief among most men. In addi- 
tion to which, Frederick's rash and capri- 
cious wit had too often thoughtlessly at- 
tacked sacred subjects ; while his life also 
was not pure and blameless, but stained 
with the excesses of sensuality. Accord- 
ingly he sank more and more in general 
estimation, and it was this that embittered 
the latter period of his life, and at length 
entirely consumed him with vexation. 

Gregory IX., who died in 1241, nearly 
one hundred years old, was succeeded by 
Innocent IV., who was a still more violent 
enemy of the emperor than even Gregory 
had been. As Frederick still continued 
to be powerful in Italy, and threatened him 
even in Rome itself, the pope retired to 
Genoa, and from thence to Lyons, in 
France. There he renewed, in 1245, in 
a large council, the ban against the empe- 
ror, although the latter ofTered himself in 
peace and friendship, and was willing to 
remove all points of complaint, while, in 
addition to all this, his ambassador, Thad. 
deus of Suessa, pleaded most powerfully 
for his lord. Indeed, the pope went so far 
as solemnly to pronounce the deposal of 
the emperor from all his states and digni- 
ties. When the bull of excommunication 
was circulated in Germany, many of the 
spiritual princes took advantage of the ex- 
citement produced thereby, and elected, ia 
1246, at WUrzbui^, the landgrave, Henry 
Raspe, of Thuringia, as rival emperor. 
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The latter, however, could gain no abso- 
lute authority, and died tlie following year. 
As Frederick, however, still remained in 
Italy, entangled in constant wars, the ec- 
clesiastical princes elected another sover- 
eign, Count William of Holland, a youth 
twenty years of age, who, in order that he 
might become the head of the order of 
knighthood, was forthwith solemnly pro. 
moted from his inferior rank of squire to 
that of a knight. The greatest confusion 
now existed in Germany, as well as in 
Italy. " After the emperor Fredenck was 
excommunicated," says an anciint histo 
rian, " the robbers congratulated them 
selves, and rejoiced at the opportumtiLS fir 
pillage now presented to them The 
ploughshares were transforme J mtoswords 
and the scythes into lancps E\erj one 
supplied himself with steel and (lint, in 
order to be able to produce fire and spread 
incendiarism instantly." 

In Italy, the war continued uninter- 
ruptedly and without any decisive result, 
especially with the Lombardian cities. 
The imperial arms were often successful, 
but the spirit of iho emperor was bowed 
down, and at last his good fortune occa- 
sionally deserted him. In the year 1249, 
his own son, Enzius, whom he had made 
king of Sicily, and of all his sons the most 
chivalric and handsome, was taken prisoner 
by the Bolognese in an unsuccessful com. 
bat near Fossalta. The irritated citizens 
refused all offers of ransom for the empe- 
ror's son, and condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment, in which he continued for 
two-and- twenty years, and survived all the 
sons and grandsons of Frederick, who per- 
ished every one by poison, the sword, and 
the axe of the executioner. 

Exclusive of the bitter grief caused by 
his son's misfortune, the emperor, in his 
last years, was afflicted with additional 
pain and mortification at finding his long- 
tried friend and chancellor, Petrus de Vin- 
cis, to whom he had confided the most im- 
portant affairs of his empire, charged with 
the crime of attempting to take the life of 
his master by poison. Matthieu of Paris, 
at least, relates as certain, that the physi- 
cian de Vincis handed to the emperor a 
poisonous beverage as a medicine, but 
which the latter, having had hia suspicions 
exci'.ed, did not drink. The chancellor 
was thrown into prison, and deprived of 
his eyesight, where he committed suicide 



by dashing his head against the wall. 
Whether de Vincis was guilty, or whether 
appearances were alone against him which 
he could not remove, is not to be decided, 
owing to the insufficiency of the informa- 
tion handed down to us. The emperor, 
however, did not long survive this painful 
event ; he died in 1250, in the arms of hia 
son Manfred, at the castle of Fiorentino or 
Firenzuolo, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age. 

If, after contemplating the stormy phases 
which convulsed this emperor's life, we 
turn our observation to his noble qualities, 
his acute and sensitive feeling for all that 
was beautiful and grand, and, above all, 
to what he did for science and enlighten- 
ment generally in Naples, his hereditary 
land, we feel penetrated with profound re- 
gret when we find that all this, like a 
transitory apparition, passed away without 
any lasting trace ; but more especially are 
we pained to witness how he neglected to 
reign with aiTection and devotion over ids 
German subjects. Since Charlemagne and 
Alfred of England, no potentate had exist- 
ed who loved and promoted civilization, in 
its broadest sense, so much as Frederick II,. 
At his court, the same as at that of Charle - 
magne, were assembled the noblest ana' 
most intellectual minds of that age ; through 
them he caused a multitude of Greek 
works, and in particular those of Aristotle, 
to be translated from the Arabic into Latin. 
He collected, for that period, a lery con- 
siderable library, partly by researches 
made in his own states, partly during his 
stay in Syria, and through his alliance 
with the Arab princes Besides, he did 
not retain these treasures jealously and 
covetously for himself, hut imparted them 
to others ; as, for instance, he presented 
the works of Anstotle to the university of 
Bologna, although that city was immically 
disposed towards him, to which he added 
the following address: "Science must go 
hand in hand with government, legislation, 
and the pursuits of war, because these, 
otherwise subjected to the allurements of 
the world and to ignorance, either sink into 
indolence, or else, if unchecked, stray be- 
yond all sanctioned limits. Wherefore, 
from youth upward, we have sought and 
loved science, whereby the soul of man 
becomes enlightened and strengthened, and 
without which his life is deprived of all 
regulation and innate freedom. Now that 
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Ihe noble posssssion of science is not di- 
tniiiished by being imparted, but, on the 
contrary, grows thereby still more fruitful, 
we accordingly will not conceal the pro- 
duce of much exertion, but will only con- 
sider our own possessions as truly delight- 
ful when we shall have imparted so great 
a benefit to others. But none have a 
greater right to them than those great men 
who, from the original ancient and rich 
sources, have derived new streams, and 
thereby supply the thirsty with a sweet 
and healthy refreshment. Wherefore, re- 
ceive these works as a present from your 
friend, the emperor," &c. 

A splendid monument of his noble mind 
and genius is presented in his code of laws 
for hia hereditary kingdom of Naple 
Sicily, and which he caused to be 
posed chiefly by Peter de Vincis, Accord- 
ing to the plan of a truly great legislator, 
he was not influenced by the idea of crea- 
ting something entirely new, but he built 
upon the basis of what already existed, 
adjapted whatsoever to him appeared good 
arid necessary for his main object, and so 
ftbrmed a work which gave him as ruler the 
r^ecessary power to establish a firm fouii- 
dration for the welfare of his people. Un- 
fortunately, the convulsions of his later 
reign and the following periods, never al- 
lowed this grand work to develop its results 
entirely. 

Frederick himself possessed a knowledg 
unusual, and acquired by few men of hi 
time. He understood Greek, Latin, Italiat 
French, German, and Arabic. Among 
the sciences, he loved chiefly natural his- 
tory, and proved himself a master in that 
science by a work he composed upon the 
art of hawking ; for it not only displays the 
moat perfect and thorougii investigation in 
the mode of life, nourishment, diseases, and 
/the whole nature of those birds, but dwells 
also upon their construction generally, both 
internally and externally. This desire 
after a. fundamental knowledge in natural 
science bad the happiest influence, especial- 
ly upon the medical sciences. Physicians 
were obliged to study anatomy before every 
thing else ; they were referred to the en- 
thusiastic application of Hippocrates and 
Galen, and not allowed to practise their 
profession until they had received from the 
board of faculty at Salerno or Naples, a 
satisfactory and honorable certificate; be- 
sides which, they were obliged to pass an I 



' examination before the imperial chamber, 
formed of a committee of conpetent mem 
hers in the sciencp 

The emperor founde I the University of 
Naples m 1224, and he consLderably im 
proved and enlarged the medical 'school at 
Salerno. At both places also through his 
zeal, were formed the first collections of 
art, which unfDrlunatolj , m the tumults 
of the following ages, were eventually de 
stroyed.* 

Of Freder ck 11 it is related, a? was 
already stated ol Charlemagne that the 
eastern princes emulated ea^h other in 
sending him artistieal works as signs of 
friendsJiip Among the rest the sultan of 
Egypt presented him v, ith an extraordinary 
tent. The sun and moon re\ohed, moved 
by invisible agents and showed the hours 
of the da\ and night in just and e-^act re 
1 alien. 

At the court of the emperor there were 
often contests in sc ence and art and vie 
lorioua wreaths bestowed in which scenes 
Frederick "ihone as a poet and invented 
and practiied many difiicult measures of 
verse. His chief judge Peter de Vincis, 
the composer of tho code of laws wrote 
also the first sonnet extant in Italian 
Minds, in fact developed themselves and 
were in full attion in the vicinity and pres 
ence of the great emperor and there they 
commanded full scope for all the r powers 

His own personal merit was so distin 
guished and unnersally recogn sed that he 
was enabled to coflect around him the 
most celebrated men of the age witl out 
feeling any jealousy towards them — always 
a proof of true greatness. His most violent 
enemies even could not withhold from him 
their admiration of his great qualities. His 
exterior was also both commanding and 
prepossessing. Like his grandfather he 
was fair, but not so tall, although well and ' 
stroojgly formed, and very skilful in all 
warlike and corporeal exercises. His fore- 
head, nose, and mouth bore the impression 
of that delicate and yet firm character 
hich we admire in the works of the 
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:r€cted a etabie of 
leveral otlieis, and il 
(ate of preservatioa i 



the Vuiturnus, in Capaa, wa« 
emperor Fredeiick II., with 
"' there in a T*n- good 



c cmoiiW ell. The head of'ttie empeior'aa this Matne, 
howGTOT, has been ccfded mid eiufiaTGd una n, finn 
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i after them ; and his 
1 the most serene 
cheerfulness, but on important and serious 
occasions it indicated gravity and severity. 
Thus, in general, the happy conjunction 
of mildness with seriousness was, through- 
out his life, the distinguishing feature of 
this emperor. Hia death produced great 
confusion in Italy, and still greater dissen- 
sion in Germany. In the latter country 
two emperors again stood opposed to each 
other, throne against throne: the Hohen- 
staufen party acknowledging and uphold- 
ing Conrad, Frederick's son, in opposition 
to William of Holland, the former having 
already, during his father's life, been elect- 
ed king of the Romans. 

But before we relate the history of these 
two rival emperors, it will be useful and in- 
teresting to cast our glance at the countries 
in the east and northeastern parts of Ger- 
many. 

Europe was about this time threatened 
by a terrible enemy from the east, equally 
as dreadful as the Hunns were in earlier 
times. This enemy consisted of the Mon- 
golians, who ever since the year 1206, 
under Dschinges-Khan, had continued to 
ravage Asia, and led by him had advanced 
as far as Moravia and Silesia. In the year 
1241 they gained a great battle near Lieg- 
nitz over the Silesians, under the command 
of Henry II. of Liegnitz, who himself fell 
chivalrously fighting at the head of his 
troops ; but by the valor with which he dis- 
puted the victory with the enemy, he de- 
stroyed the desire they had previously in- 
dulged in of penetrating farther westward, 
as they now turned towards Hungary. 
Thus, by his own death, Henry the Pious 
saved Europe ; and indeed, upon the same 
spot (Wahlsladt) where, on the 26th of Au- 
gust, 1813, tlie action called the battle of 
Kalzbach was so victoriously fought. 

In this emergency Frederick well felt 
what his duty was as first Christian prince, 
and very urgently pressed the other kings 
for their immediate assistance against the 
common enemy ; but at this moment thi 
general disorder was too great, and his ap 
peal for^aid remained without any effect 
As regards Silesia and Hungary the incur 
sion of the Mongolians produced this result 
that many German peasants migrated ti 
the deserted and depopulated districts, and 
henceforward Lower Silesia became, 
deed, more a German than Slavonic a 



try. Other neighboring countries also 
about this period occupied and popu- 

[ by the Germans, consisting of the 

!s of the Baltic, Prussia, Livonia, Esth- 
land, and Courland, As early as at the 
id of the twelfth century, Meinhardt, a 
inon of the monastery of Legeberg, built 
church at Exkiille, (in the vicinity of the 
present Riga,) where, shortly afterwards, 
Pope Clement III. founded a bishopric, and 
from this central point the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity extended in that district. But tem- 
poral force soon mixed itself in these spirit- 

md peaceful exertions ; the resistance 
of the heathen Livonians induced Pope Ce- 
lestin III. to cause a crusade to be preached 
against them, and speedily a multitude of 
men from the north of Germany stormed 
towards these parts. A spiritual order of 
knighthood was formed under the name of 
the knights of the sword, and with the 
Christian doctrines the dominion of this or- 

ivas by degrees extended over Livonia, 
Esthland, and Courland. The natives who 
remained after the sanguinary battles of 
this exterminating war were reduced to op- 
pressive slavery, which was for the first 
time moderated in our own age by the em - 
peror Alexander. 

In Prussia also the sword established at 
e same time with Christianity the Gor- 
an dominion and superiority. About the 
year 1208 a monk of the monastery of Kol- 
wilz, in Pomerania, of the name of Chris- 
tian, crossed the Vistula, and preached 
Christianity to the heathen Prussians. But 
when the pope made him a bishop, and 
wished to establish a formal hierarchal go- 
vernment, they rose in contest against him, 
in which the knights of the sword, together 
with Duke Henry the Bearded of Breslau, 
and many warriors of the neighboring lands, 
immediately marched forth and gave war- 
like aid to the new bishop. But little was 
accomplished until the latter, upon the ad- 
vice of Duke Henry, summoned to his as- 
sistance the knights of the Teutonic Order, 
which had originated in an institution of 
North Germany. Accordingly, in the year 
1229, their first grand master, Herman 
Salza, with not more than twenty-eight 
knights and one hundred squiras and atten. 
danls, advanced to Prussia ; he proceeded 
in hia work cautiously by establishing for- 
tified places, among which Thorn, on the 
Vistula, serving, as it were, for the entrance 
gale of the country, was the first ; and' 
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Culm, Marienwerder, Elbing, Braunsber; 
and^ others speedily followed. The du 
minion of (he Teulonie Order was spread 
even in Livonia, as the Knights ofthe Sword, 
after a severe defeat by the Livonians, in 
1273, were received in it ; and in 1255, 
upon the adviceofOttooar of Bohemia, who 
had made a crusade against the Prussians, 
in which Rudolphus of Hapsburg joined, 
the present metropolis of the country was 
founded, and in honor of him was called 
Konigsberg. The cities around, by their 
favorable situation for commerce, soon 
flourished again, and the peasants found 
themselves in a happier situation than their 
Livonian neighbors, for their services and 
imposts were rendered more moderate, and 
absolute slavery was only experienced by 
a few individuals as a punishment for their 
defection. 

When we add to this the various emigra- 
tions which had commenced already much 
earlier, populating the Vandal countries as 
well as Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, and 
Poimerania, and lake into consideration the 
miany flourishing cities which were built 
thjere by German citizens, we may be in- 
cliined to style the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries tfe the epoch of the migration of 
Germans towards the northeast, the same 
us that of the fourth and fifth centuries after 
Christ is called the period of migration to- 
wards the west and south. Indeed, if we 
reckon the hundreds of thousands which 
(Jermany a( the same period sent with the 
crusades to the east, together with th 
5ent with the Hohenstaufen emperors m 
Italy, we must really feel astonished at the 
population which that vast country pro- 
duced, and assuredly cannot join with many 
other historians in calling a period present, 
ing like this so much vigor and activity 
M life, an epoch of absolute misery, slavi- 
Hide, and desolation. 

Had theemperorFrederick rightly known 
-he strength of Germany, and bad he un- 
ierstood how to avail himself ofthe means 
;0( render it still more powerful by union, 
hie whole of the east and north of Europe 
liight then have become annexed to that 
"buntry. But his eyes were turned exclu- 
lively upon Italy, and there ho fruitlessly 
laorificed all his strength. 

Conrad, meanwhile, was likewise more 

iccupied with his patrimonial inheritance 

han with Germany, He went as early as 

1251 to Italy, and left his consort in the 

33 



former country, who gave birth the follow, 
mg year to the unfortunate Conradin. Con- 
rad, under the excommunication ofthe pope, 
like his father, conquered Naples, it is true, 
but made the inbabilaats his most implaca- 
ble enemies, by placing a bridle upon the 
horse, which stood as an emblem of the city 
upon the market-place. He died shortly 
after, in 1254, and said a few moments be- 
fore his death : " Unhappy being that I am, 
why did my parents bring me into this 
world only to expose me to so much mis- 
fortune ! The church, which should have 
shown both mo and my father a maternal 
heart, has become much rather our step- 
mother; and this empire which flourished 
before the birth of Christ is now fading 
away and approaching ils destruction!" 
And in this he prophesied too truly with 
respect to his own race, for he was the last 
kmg of the Hohenstaufens. Frederick II, 
had, it is true, left behind him a second son 
(Henry) by his marriage with Isabella, and 
a third (Manfred) by Blanca, his Italian 
msort, and two grandsons, the sons of his 
iforlunate eldest son Henry ; but they all 
ed in the flower of their age, and about 
the same time : so that at the death of Con- 
rad IV., there only remained of the whole 
family of the Hohenstaufens, his son, the 
unfortunate Conradin, and his brother Man- 
fred, We shall very shortly learn the fate 
of these two princes. 

King William also lived but a few years 
after Conrad, and in so Hllle esteem, that a 
common citizen of Utrecht cast a stone at 
him, and a nobleman plundered his consort 
upon the highway. When in the winter 
of the year 1256 he advanced against the 
Friest, and crossed the ice near Medenblicfc, 
it_ broke under him, and he remained with 
his heavy war-horse sticking in the morass, 
where the Friesi killed him, although he 
Tered a large sum for his life. 
After his death the confused state of af- 
irs in Germany became greater than ever. 
Upon the demise of Conrad IV. and 
William of Holland, no German prince 
would accept the imperial crown, except, 
perhaps, Ottocar, king of Bohemia, but who, 
however, was not liked. Most of them pre- 
ferred rather to occupy themselves in ruKng 
over and extending iheir own hereditary 
lands, than to take upon themselves the 
heavy charge of restoring order and peace 
in those countries of Germany now become 
almost again savage, and thus renounce 
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their own selfish interests 
secrate all their powers t ine oomt on 
good. The spinlual electors now con 
ceived the unworOij and dtgrading idea 
of electing & foreigner for emperor St 11 
they were by no means unanimous in their 
choice ; the one party elected an English 
man, Richard, earl of Cornw all, the brother 
of King Henry III. ; the other chose a Span- 
iard, Alphonso, king of Castile, who, on 
account of his knowledge in astronomy, 
was called the Sage, but who nevertheless 
was not wise enough to know liow to rule 
even his own country. Both had offered 
the imperial princes considerable sums of 
money, and Richard, as some relate, came 
with thirty.two carriages to Germany, each 
drawn by eight horses, together with an 
immense tun filled with sterlings, an Eng- 
lish coin of that period. He possessed ex- 
tensive tin mines in Cornwall, then almost 
the only mines in the world, whence he 
acquired immense riches. With such arms 
as these, he speedily conquered many 
hearts, and was solemnly crowned at Ai."i- 
la.Chapelle, in 1257, after which he re- 
turned to England again, accompanied by 
several Germans of high rank. In Eng- 
land, however, the home of national pride, 
he was not treated otherwise than any other 
English prince or nobleman ; and thi 
much vexed the Germans who were with 
him, that they returned to Iheir country 
discontented. After that. Richard visited 
Germany at three different times, but on 
each occasion only for a short space. Al- 
phonso, however, never came to that coun- 
try at all. During this period, therefore, 
disorder and violence necessarily increased 
from day to day, so that the petty princes, 
counts, knights, and the cities themselves, 
lived in constant anarchy and warfare wiili 
each other, to an extent, that those who de- 
sired justice and tranquillity, wished most 
heartily for an emperor who might become 
their protection and shield. 

Conradin of Swabia, the son of the em- 
peror Conrad IV,, the last descendant of the 
Hohenstaufen race, fell at this moment a 
victim to the most cruel fate. He was 
styled Conradin by the Italians, because he 
ended his career at so early an age. After 
his father's death, he had been brought up 
in Bavaria, and afterwards in Swabia, 
where he still retained some small inherit- 
ance ; while his uncle Manfred, as regent; 
and subseqnently as king, administered hi; 



hereditary estates in Naples and Sicily. 
The popes, however, wjio still remained tho 
irreconcilable enemies of the Hohenstau. 
fen house, sought to despoil him of thes*; 
possessions; and as they could not effeci 
this by their own power, it was determined 
by Clement IV. to bring another king in 
opposition to the hated Manfred. He ap- 
plied, therefore, to Charles, duke of Anjou, 
who marclied forth in 1266 ; he was ac 
ipanied by a numerous suite of French 
knights, who were ever happy to avail 
themselves of any expedition which prom- 
ised them rich booty. King Manfred, who 
had unfortunately lost, in a storm, the whole 
of his fleet, with which he had set sail in 
order to prevent tho French from landing, 
was defeaed in an action at Benevento, on 
the 26th of February, 1266, principally 
through treachery, and preferred sacrifi- 
cing himself by an heroic death, rather than 
to endure an ignominious life in prison ; be 
therefore rushed into the midst of the eiie- 
ranks, and sank mortally wounded. 
His children, however, were seized^ by the 
conqueror, and remained in captivity du r- 
j the rest of their lives. 
When the youthful Conradin now b'3- 
came older, and bethought him of th-e 
lands which belonged to him, whereoi" ont' 
city alone was richer than his German 
possessions altogether, the bold disposition 
of his ancestors awoke within him, and he 
resolved to drive the robbers from his iu. 
heritance. In 1268, therefore, he went 
forth, accompanied by the faithful friend 
of his youth. Prince Frederick of Baden, 
and many faithful knights who followed 
him from Germany 

In Italy the numerou'f adherents of the 
Ghihelin party immediately flocked to 
him ; the Romans, in defiance of then 
pope, Clement, who had called for the aid 
of the French, led him in triumph into their 
city, and he soon stood opposed to the ene- 
my with a strong army near Tagliacozzo- 
in Lower Italy. In battle, also, fortune at 
first favored him ; the enemy was put to 
flight, but, unfortunately, in the pursuit 
his own army got into disorder, and ir 
their eagerness for booty fell too BOor 
upon the enemy's camp, for at that mo- 
mcnt the French reserve returned and 
rushed upon the plunderers. The lattei 
were wholly defeated, and Conradin, wit! 
his friend Frederick, after they had long 
fought most bravely, were forced to flj 
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towards flie sea. They had already got 
on board a ship at Astura, and were juet 
setting sail for Pisa, H-hen they were over- 
taken, made prisoners, and led before 
Charles of Anjou. And such was the in- 
solence, perfidy, and cruelty of the tyrant, 
that he treated Conradin as a rebel against 
himself the legitimate and true king, and 
caused both the princes, at the age of six 
feen, to be beheaded publicly in the mar 
ket-place of Naples on the 28th of Octo 
ber, 1268.* 

With the unfortunate Conradin ended 
tiie powerful house of the Hohenslaufens 
and that was produced by means of the 
same possessions by which Frederick I 
thought to elevate it to the highest degree 
of splendor and glory. But the Swabian 
palriraony now feil into so many divisions 
that eventually no territory throughout 
Germany was divided into so maoy owner 
ships as Swabia. As the duchy was never 
restored the wliole of its states heocefor- 
wa d formpd a part of the immediate pos- 
lessnna of the empire. Not only the 
i iho] s counts and superior free lords 
but also the nfcrior tanks of the nobility, 
the cities monasteries and even the peas- 
antry ivhich had been previously the vas- 
sals and subjects of the duke, became now 
emancipated ; but they had not these rights 
and privileges individually, like the larger 
imperial lordships, but only as an entire 
combined body of the Swabian states, 
which they enjoyed as members thereof. 
The emperor derived from ihem important 
revenues, and the administration of these 
imperial possessions was transferred to 
seneschals ; so that instead of tlie ancient 
Swabian dukes there were only now the 
imperial bailiwicks — Helvetia or Switzer- 
land, Alsace, and Swahia, which were di- 
vided into cantons. These arrangements 
were adopted under the reign of the suc- 
ceeding emperor, Rudolphus. 

The fate of the duehy of Swabia leads 
OS naturally to consider the circumstances 
which produced, especially in the interior 
of Germany, the dismemberment and abo- 
lition of the ancient national duchies. 
The basis for this important event was laid, 
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as we have already seen, at the time of 
the deposition of Henry the Lion, in the 
year 1180. Although the plan and the 
limits of this general history of the empire 
will not permit us to traoe more in detail 
all those princely houses which have arisen 
from the ruins of these ancient duchies, 
we may give at least a general outline of 
the changes as the occurred 

1 The duchy of Saxony had already 
become sepa ated from the important mar 
gra\mti of Brandenburg which w as trans- 
ferred to Henry the BLai, who received 
therewith all the prerogatives of a duke in 
Ume of war together with the rights of 
an elector m his quality of arch chamber 
lain His son Bernard reunited subse 
quently it a true the duchy with the 
margraviate and was created a duke , but 
hi= territory was of \ery little importance 
and wa*; besides divided into two portion" 
between the two families of Lauenburg 
and Wittenberg both of which disputed 
with each other for a long time for the 
posse sion of the office of grand marshal 
and which quest oi ^as not scttli'd until 
the reign of Charies IV who decided in 
favor of the Wittenbeig house 

The ducal author ty of the archbishop 
of Cologne in the western part of Saxony 
likewise c uld not recover its former ele 
vation The n bles m his j irisdicUon 
made themselves gradually independent 
af\er the example presented to them espe 
cially by the spiritual prmces of the an 
cient duchy Besides which the arch 
bishop of Bremen came into possession of 
the lordship of Stade in the teiritorj of 
Detnar-ih the peasants took upon them 
selves the principal authoniyin that coun 
try , the count of Oldenburg refused to 
-amain united with the duchy and the 
nportant cityof Lubeck was raised to the 
ignity of an imperial free city by Fred 
erick II. ; while at the celebrated diet of 
Mentz, in 1235, the emperor having con- 
ferred upon the Guellic house new power 
and authority, by restoring to the infant 
duke, Otho, the duchies of Brunswick and 
Ltineburg, that powerful family likewise 
refused to recognise longer any rights 
claimed by the house of Saxe-Anhalt. 
Thuringia had already long since sepa- 
rated itself from the duchy, and had pos- 
sessed its own particular counts from the 
time that the house of Saxony became 
imperial : we speak here of the north and 
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southern parts of Thuringia, which he- 
came united under the valiant margrave, 
Eceard of Meissen. Under the Hohen. 
staufens, the margraviate was replaced by 
a landgraviate. The landgraves resided 
at Eisenach and in the castle of Wart- 
burg. Tbeir possesions extended, by- 
means of certain allodial acquisitions, over 
Hesse and the towns of Miinden, Cassel, 
Marburg, &c., as far even as the banks 
of the Rhine ; such was the power com- 
manded by Louis IV., landgrave of Thu- 
ringia, the husband of Elizabeth the Holy, 
at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century. With Henry Raspe, who died 
childless, in 1247, the masculine branch 
of the house of Thuringia became extinct. 
The female line contested together for the 
inheritance, and two of the descendants 
carried on a war against each other during 
ft period of seven years. At length, in 
1364, the fief of Thuringia was conferred 
upon Oiho the Illustrious, of Meissen ; but 
the allodial possessions, and especially the 
Hessian territory, fell to Henry, the son of 
Sophia, of Brabant. The aforesaid Henry 
of Meissen was the founder of the present 
Saxon house, and Henry of Hesse that 
the house of the landgrave of Hesse. 

In the north of Germany the counts of 
Holstein possessed claims to immediate 
imperial lordships; Mecklenburg, which 
belonged to the counts of Schwerin on the 
one part, and to the Obotrite princes on the 
other, had become an immediate fief of the 
empire, the same as the duchy of Po- 
merania. 

2. The duchy of Bavaria, when it pass- 
ed from the house of the Guelfs to that of 
Wittelsbach, possessed nothing more than 
the mere name of the ancient duchy 
Carinlliia, Austria, and Styria, had already 
since the year 1156, under the Saxon "" 
perors, been separated from Bavaria. 

Olho of Wittelsbach governed his duchy 
with much greater vigor certainly than 
Bernard of Saxony ; but the bishops, never, 
theless, withdrew from his sovereignty ; 
Ratisbon became an imperial citj 
the south of Bavaria the count of Andechs, 
in his quality of heir to the house of the 
counts of Dachau, came in poss 
the title of duke of Merau, (which this 
house had assumed from a tract of land 
on the coasts of Dalmatia,) which title he 
Mtended to the whole of his possessions in 
Franconia, and made it the basis for claim- 



In 1248, however, 
of Andechs became extinct, 
whence the greater portion of its posses- 
sions passed over to a bouse of Swabia, (the 
Hohenzoller branch,} the burgraves of 
Nurembei^, and laid the foundation for ,4ie 
duchies of Anspach and Baireuth. 

Meantime the house of Wittelsbach, 
sides the acquisition of the duchy of 
Bavaria, came into possession of another 
territory extremely important — the county- 
palatine of the Rhine, which it received in 
1227, by the marriage of Otho the Illustri- 
ous with the hereditary countess palatine 
of the house of Guelf. But the power of 
this house became considerably diminished 
by its dismemberment, after the death of 
Louis the Severe, m 1292, whose eldest 
n, Rudolphus, received the palatinate, 
id his second son, Louis, succeeded to the 
duchy. The count palatine of the Rhme 
possessed the lille of arch-carver or stew- 
ard, and consequently he commanded the 
first voice in the electoral college of the 
temporal princes. Bavaria contested with 
Bohemia for the ofRoe of arch cup-bearer, 
which Henry the Lion, or his father, who 
possessed two duchies, had been forced to 
abandon, and which it subsequently lost for- 
ever. 

Those arch or grand offices fell gradually 
into the hands of those who possessed the 
right of election, after the original institu- 
tion, which called together the principal 
heads of the people throughout the em- 
pire to take part in the meetings, had be- 
come altered. At the election of Otho^ I., 
there were present five of the principal 
nations: the Lorrainers, the Franks, the 
Swabians, the Bavarians, and the Saxons. 
When Otho of Saxony was elected, the 
dukes of the other four nations divided 
ig themselves the offices of arch-cham- 
berlain, arch-carver or steward, arch-cup- 
bearer, and arch-marshal. At the subse- 
quent election of Otho HI., however, the 
distribution of the offices had already be- 



„...echar.„__. 

At the election of Conrad II. there ap- 
peared seven nations, because Lorraine 
was then divided in two portions, and 
Carinthia had likewise recently joined the 
rest. But at the election of Lolhaire, the 
Saxons, the Lorrainers, and Carinthians, 
no longer attended, as the former had de- 
tached themselves from the empire, arid 
the latter remained but a short time allied 
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With the other chief nations. In earlier 
times the dukes did not possess this ex- 
clusive and positive right of election. All 
the princes, even the populace itself, took 
part in the choice of the sovereign : hut 
subsequently, in proportion its the election 
assumed a more determined form, the 
elective right became more and more con- 
nected with the arch-offices, and was even 
transferred altogether with those dignities 
to other princes. 

Thus Conrad lit. indemnified the mar- 
grave, Alhert the "Bear, for the loss of the 
duehy of Saxony, by giving up in his favor 
the office of arch-chamberlain, which he 
held as a Hohenstaufen ; while, oa 
other hand, the Hohenstaufens received the 
dignity of arch-carver or steward, when 
the remains of the duchy of Franconia 
passed over lo their house. This t ~ 
was then attached to the palatinate of the 
Rhine ; and as, in ancient times, the duke 
Ojf Franconia held the first rank among the 
tiemporal princes, so now, among the latter, 
the count palatine commanded the first 



ti ques. 



ij 



We have already found that the office of 
grand cup-bearer was transferred from the 
Guelfs to the house of Bohemia ; but with 
respect to that of grand marshal, it always 
remained with the Saxons. The right of 
Bohemia to a voice in the elections was i 
subject of long contest, inasmuch as tht 
Germans would not admit the right of 
election to a Slavonic prince ; and it 
on this account that, at the period 
tion, the college of princes only- 
six votes : three ecclesiastical, consisting 
of those of the archbishops of Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne, who, protected by 
ihe influence of the pope, were thus en- 
abled to raise themselves to the highest 
rank in the empire ; and three temporal 
votes, those of the dukes of Saxony, Bran- 
denburg, and of the Palatinate. 

3. In Swabia, we have seen that, at the 
fall of the Hohenstaufens, all their rights 
disappeared ; their rich possessions had, 
in the latter period, been wasted or given 
away ; and Conradin, at the time of his 
expedition to Italy, made over his remain- 
ing possessions to the house of Bavaria. 
We therefore naturally inquire who then, 
from that lime, really ranked as the most 
important and influential family in Swa- 
bia ? In answer to Ihi.'!, we find that the ministration, but likewise of "their heredi- 
countsofWQrtemberg stood at the head of [tary lands, which I hey governed in their 



all the rest of the nobility, and who had 
already chosen Stuttgard as their place of 
residence. After tliem, the rich counts of 
Baden, scions of the Hohenstaufen race, 
acquired from the house of Zahringen the 
territory of Breisgau, which was the com- 
mencement of the reiga of the house of 
Baden. Another portion of the Zahringen 
inheritance, in Switzerland, fell to the 
counts of Kyburg, and after them to the 
counts of Hapsburg, who owed to this cir- 
cumstance their subsequent importance. 
Of the counts of Hohenzollern, the bur. 
graves of Nuremberg, we have spokei; 
previously. 

4. In Franconia, the duchy had already 
become extinct when iJie succession of the 
Salic house terminated. It had been di- 
vided equally between the ecclesiastical 
and temporal nobles ; for the Hohenstau- 
fens, who were called dukes of Franconia, 
possessed nothing of the authority of the 
ancient dukes ; enjoying merely, as they 
"■ere the most powerful lords of Franco- 
ia, and proprietors of the county-palatinate, 
small portion of the ducal influence, and 
hich was recognised by a few of those 
iunts and knights who were dependent on 
them as feudatories. At the end of this 
period, besides the powerful counts pala- 
tine of the Rhine, we find in the ancient 
land of Franconia the landgraves of Hesse, 
wTio possessed a portion thereof, the counts 
Nassa th b" 1 p f W" b & 
The i 



gradually 
it only h h 
of the Rh 
the titl f b 
and took k 
the king. 

5. Finally, with respect to Lorraine, it 
became divided into two portions : Upper 
Lorraine falling to the counts of Alsace, 
and Lower Lorrame to the counts of Lo- 
They, however, did not possess the 
whole of Lorraine, and for this reason they 
were likewise styled counts of Brabant. 
Several other counts — of Holland, Zea- 
land, Fricstand, Juliers, Cleves, Guelder, 
Luxemburg, &c,, ranked themselves as 
immediate imperial feudatories. 

All the princes began now to consider 
themselves as feudatories, not only of the 
[try of which they merely had the ad- 
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own namu. Vassalage now received an- j tirely the privileges of the imperial muni 
other meaning ; it wag no longer for their cipalities. Thus, altogether, these form- 
' ns, but their dignities, that the ed about a hundred temporal states ; 
V held themselves bound to pay and, finally, both classes embraced more 



! hy the investiture ; and as they 
had already raised themselves to the 
height of territorial power and sovereignty 
throughout their country — although they 
did not take to themselves the title — all 
the sovereign princes in the land became 
feudatories. 

We will now proceed to give a sketch 
of the entire states existing in the empire, 
althocgh we cannot pretend to present an 
exact detail thereof, on account of the con- 
fusion so prevalent in some of the depen- 
dencies. 

Germany included, at this period, six 
archbishoprics ; that of Mentz, (the most 
considerable and extensive,) having under 
its jurisdiction fourteen bishoprics, viz. 
Worms, Spires, Strasburg, Constance, Cour, 
Augsburg, Eichstadt, Wiirtzburg, Olmiitz, 
Prague, Halberstadl, Hildcsheim, Pader- 
boro, and Verden ; that of Cologne with 
five bishoprics — Li6ge, Utrecht, MUnster, 
Osnaburg, and Minden ; that of Treves 
with three bishopries — Mentz, Toul, and 
Verdun ; that of Magdeburg with five bish- 
oprics — Brandenburg, Havelberg, Naum- 
burg, Merseburg, and Meissen ; that of 
Bremen with three bishopries — Oldenburg, 
(afterwards LUbeck,) Mecklenburg, (after- 
wards Schwerin,) and Ratzburg ; and, 
finally, that of Salzburg with fivo bishop- 
rics — Ratishon, Pasaau, Freisingen, Brixen, 
and Gurk. Besides which are to he add- 
ed : Bamberg, which stood immediately 
under the pope, and Cambrai under the 
archbishop of Rheims. Altogether, there- 
fore, they amounted to six archbishoprics 
and thirty-seven bishoprics. There existed, 
besides, seventy prelates, abbots, and ab- 
besses, and three religious orders, thus 
forming, in the whole, more than a hun- 
dred ecclesiastical states. 

The temporal estates were, viz. : four 
electors, (if we include Bohemia,) consist- 
ing of one king, one duke, one count pala- 
tine, and one margrave ; six grand dukes — 
Bavaria, Austria, Carinthia, Brunswick, 
Lorraine, and Brabant-Limburg ; about 
thirty counts with the title of prii 
among whom some had also the title of 
duke, others of margrave, landgrave, and 
burgrave ; about sixty imperial cities, of 
whom some, However, did not enjoy en- 



than two hundred members of the empire, 
spiritual and temporal. 

Meantime, the dominion of the empire 
d, in certain respects, diminished in ex- 
tent of government towards the end of the 
interregnum, inasmuch as it no longer held 
under its sway either Denmark, Hungary, 
Poland ; while Burgundy and Lom- 



hardy had both withdra 


wn themselves from 


he imperial rule, Pr 


issia alone having 


oined in alliance. 




We will now aval 


ourselves of this 


short interval, and eu 


rsorily review the 



ihief features presented in the Middle 
Ages, which immediately succeed this pe- 
riod of the interregnum ; for every thing 
that has been said, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, upon the character of this bar- 
barous and yet glorious epoch, is especially 
appropriate at the present moment. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Chivalry— The Cities— The Peasantry— The Arts and 
Science^-TheClergy and Ecclesiastical IiislitntionB— 
Ttie MonaBteries and Convcnts-The Faiiat-Recht- 
Ttio AdminiBlration of JusOce— Tlie Vehm-Genctit 



The period of the Middle Ages has also 
been called the period of Chivalry, and it 
was knighthood indeed which chiefly gave 
to it its great and peculiar lustre. By the 
diffusion of the feudal system over the 
whole of Germany, as has already been 
shown, the nobility became the influential 
portion of the empire, to the extent that, 
beyond the cities, few common freemen 
were to be found. War was conducted 
principally by the nobles and their vassals. 
The former fought only on horseback, were 
equipped in heavy iron armor, and were 
so inured to the exercise of arms from 
youth upward, that they eould not only 
bear them with ease, but were enabled to 
use them freely and powerfully. A man 
thus encased in armor and arms, on horse- 
back, was infinitely superior to the com. 
mon warriors, who served on foot, and who 
were badly armed ; and thence an army 
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was speedily counted solely by the multi- 
tude of its knights. In order to maintain 
these privileges, the education of the no- 
bility was necessarily entirely warlike. 
An ancient writer says—" The boys born 
in Germany, in their quality as pages, 
prefer learning to ride rather than to read ; 
their horses may run and gallop as they 
please, still they remain immoveably fixed 
in the saddle. They carry after their lords 
their long lances ; and inured to cold and 
heat, they are not to be fatigued by any 
toilsome exercise. The bearing of arms 
is as easy to the Germans as carrying their 
own limbs, and it is surprising, and almost 
incredible how skilful they are in govern 
ing their horaei usmg their bowi and ar 
rows and wield ng the lance shield and 
si\ ord 

Bj their exclusive attention to the im 
provLoientof t! eircorporeal strength whde 
the intellectual occupations which in latei 
centuTie-i began to be treated as the ch ef 
pi-rton ot education were then entirely 
unknown this general on must ha\e -iunk 
into a state of complete barbai am had not 
the happy nature and noble capacities of 
the German races and the de\elopment 
of the grand institutions of chn airy pro 
duccd a preponderating power by their 
beneficial effects. But in order to compre- 
hend the details, it is necessary we should 
know more exactly the institutions of the 
middle ages. 

These various grades of condition and 
rank were particularly distinguished by 
the changes introduced in military service 
from the time of Henry I.; for from that 
period the cavalry department especially 
underwent such reforms that, in the course 
of a short time, it came exclusively into 
the hands of the nobility and their own vas- 
sals, to the extent that the honor of this 
warlike arm of the service belonged to 
them alone. It was made to form two di- 

available freemen, (always free,) and the 
Mittel-freien, or mediate freemen. The 
former, who, in ancient times, consisted 
merely of the nobility, and were called 
ingentti in the codes of law, were the im- 
mediate nobility, which, after the dismem- 
berment of the early duchies, retained their 
independence of every prince, and were 
only subjected to the empire. Of this class, 
the high clergy formed pari, with this ex- 
ception, however, that the nobility acquired 
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by birth what the former received by their 

The second class was composed of me- 
diate freemen ; firstly, of those freemen 
who were originally bound by their pos- 
sessions to do service as cavaliers, but who 
could not disengage themselves from the 
authority of the princes, and were forced 
to follow them to the wars ; and secondly, 
of those who were employed by the higher 
nobility of the empire, and who served as 
cavaliere under their orders with the title- 
of milites minores. These mediate freemen 
very soon advance' their claims to titles of 
nobility, especially af\er Conrad II. had 
been the means of raising them to higher 
importance and consideration by making 
the lowest fiefs hereditary. Thus was 
created by degrees a higher and lower 
class of nobility. 

But for both these grades it was strictly 
necessary that the descent of families 
should be from parents of equal rank ; and 
in case of unequal unions, the children 
were forced to remain in the inferior con- 
dition of the one or the other parent. 

The king, however, always retained the 
right of power to elevate any subject from 
this lower grade to the rank of a nobleman. 

Thence the nobility formed two distinct 
classes from the moment that the art of 
war became wholly based upon its cavalry 
service; and it was in this sense that the 
knighthood already existed under the Sax- 
on and Salian emperors. But it was not, 
until the twelfth century that it formed it- 
self into one especial institution, which 
served as a connecting link between the 
higher and lesser nobility, inasmuch as it 
thus brought into union by military and' 
religious vows, and under especial disci- 
pline, mililaris ordo, both the Semper-freie' 
and Mittel-freie. The Crusades had tho 
most important influence and shed the 
greatest lustre upon chivalry, for it was in 
the sacred service of God and the Saviour 
that the swords of the knights obtained for 
them the greatest gloiy on earth. The goal 
which was to he attained lay far distant 
from home, and in other climes ; the ima- 
gination became more enthusiastically ex- 
cited, and the descriptions given by such 
as had returned from those eastern coun- 
tries were perfectly adapted to heighten 
and render still more vivid the glowing 
colors of the picture their heated fancy had 
already formed. Thence this period was 
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inspired by such daring and fanatic enthu- 
siasm, thai no enterprise was deemed too 
difficult to undertake, and such heroic 
deeds were actually achieved, that in mod- 
ern times they have been regarded almost 
in the light of fabulous creations of the 
mind. Three religious orders of knight, 
hood, which owed their origin exclusively 
to the Crusades, served especially to at- 
tach the warriors to the cause of Christian, 
ily by a sacred and solemn vow. The first 
of these was the order of the Templar- 
Knights, which originally only consisted 
of a small body of French cavaliers, for 
the purpose of protecting the pilgrims on 
llieir journey to the Holy Land ; they took 
the three religious vows — obedience, pov- 
erty, and chastity ; adding a fourth, which 
was altogether military, viz. to protect 
travellers, stratos puMicas custodire. Bald- 
win U., king of Jerusalem, granted them 
as quarters a portion of his palace, next to 
the temple of Solomon ; and it is from this 
circumstance that they adopted the title of 
Templars. Two years afterwards origi- 
nated the order of the Knights of the Hos- 
pital, who devoted themselves to the charge 
of the sick pilgrims, subsequently adopting 
the name of St, John, from their tutelary 
saint, John the Baptist ; their vows were 
exclusively religious. To these followed 
shortly after the order of the Teutonic 

These examples operated with a very 
great effect upon the continent ; and as the 
entire spirit of the times produced a closer 
union between individuals of equal habits 
and condition, the result was that chivalry 
in the middle of the twelfth century be- 
came more and more extended, and formed 
one grand body of alliance, to which ac- 
cess could only be obtained after passing 
through certain ordeals in which the reli- 
gious vows of chastity and poverty were, 
however, exempted, but religious consecra- 
tion was retained. 

Thus the entire education of the nobility 
connected itself with the sole object of at- 
taining knighthood by passing through all 
its various gradati A oon a he b y 

had escaped from 1 m nal gu d h 
was transferred to h la f m 
teemed knight and i d h n h d 

as page ; and, subseq ly at h had 
become versed in a ad d 1 

sword, he attend d h m a h sq 
(famulus, armige ) a d n 1 n a h 



model of his future life. He accompanied 
his lord at all hours, and in every occupa- 
tion. In the pleasures of the chase, the 
festival, the tournament and military jousts, 
as well as in the dangers of the battle. 
His firstduty was the most faithful attach- 
ment to and vigilant care of his lord ; and 
if, in the heat of the battle, he had defended 
him with sword and shield, and had saved 
his life, he thence acquired the highest de- 
gree of fame that could be earned by a 
young nobleman. Thus fidelity was the 
first virtue which, by hourly and daily ex- 
ercise, became so deeply impressed upon 
the memory of the youth, that it grew up 
in indissoluble connection with his mind. 
After several years of honorable service as 
a squire, the youth {generally in his twenty- 
first year) was made a knight, and received 
into military companionship under the con- 
secration of religion. Solemn occasions, 
granu festivals, coronation days, and such 
scenes, were diligently sought for the pur- 
pose, and frequently many were dubbed 
knights at the same time. Fasting and 
prayer preceded, and after the youth had 
partaken of the sacrament he received from 
the hands of a knight, or noble lady, the 
spurs, brcast.plate, and gauntlets. He then 
kneh down, and one of the knights (often, 
however, the reigoing king or prince) gave 
him, with a naked sword, three gentle 
blows across the shoulder, upon which he 
vowed with a solemn oath, to faithfully fulfil 
all the duties of an honorable knight, to 
speak the truth, to defend the laws, and to 
draw his sword for the defence of religion, 
of widows and orphans, and of persecuted 
innocence, but, above all, against every un- 
believer; finally, he received the helmet, 
shield, lance, and sword. Thus, in 
most inspired hour of the youth's early 
reer, the practice of manly virtues: truth, 
justice, and religion, were again, by solemn 
oath, elevated to become the inviolable law 
of his whole life. Honor stood before the 
eyes of the youthful knight like a brilliant 
star — an emblem to which he was to remain 
faithful to his last breath — as the noble ob- 
ject of, and, at the same lime, the Teward 
for the due observance of the oath be look. 
So highly was this solemn consecration of 
the noble warrior esteemed, that Count 
William of Holland, as we have already 
' seen in his history, was necessarily made a 
knight before his coronation. 
I The prerogative of the knight was to be- 
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school of honor and morality, as well as 
jf every other heroic virtue. Thence this 
period presents us with the most complete 
and undeniahle evidence of the principle — 
that io order to disseminate a love for virtue 
in a generation, it is not enough (o try to 
promote it by instruction, but it is likewise 
neiceasary to encourage and give an im- 
pulse to the practice thereof by the irresist- 
iple force of example. 
( Such is the light in which the design and 
pbject of chivalry must present itself before 
ids in the most flourishing period of its ex- 
istence ; for although a system may not be 
carried out so completely as to render it 
possible to say, that it is in every respect 
perfect, and, consequently, although in the 
most happy times of chivalry, much bar. 
oarism and uncouth violence too often ap- 
peared, still it cannot be denied that it laid 
the foundation for that elevation of thought 
which eventually, in a moral point of view, 
exercised its influence upon the community 

The aoble institution of chivalry was, 
in fact, of the highest importance in its re- 
sults to the wiiole of the Christian nations, 
inasmuch as even when the imperial dig- 
nity lost its powerful influence, and the 
authority of the church began to totter on 
its base, the principles of honor and recti- 
tude, together ivith the irresistible force 
commanded by the manly, chivalric word, 
in all cases of need and succor, operated 
so beneficially upon all classes, that this 
grand and illustrious foundation of knight- 
hood served as a lower of strength, impreg- 
nable against all subsequent attacks at- 
tempted by uncivilized and barbarous assail- 
ants. 

While the aristocracy of the German 

nation thus vigorously cultivated itself, and 
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q I y and in 
greater abundance to Europe. The Italian 
ities, particularly Venice, Ge- 
sa, introduced the merchandise 
of the east, and then it was conveyed the 
same as the produce of Italy itself along 
the ancient commercial roads, through the 
passes of the Alps to Germany, there ex- 
tending its transit upon the high roads and 
rivers, and what was not consumed in the 
country itself was carried still farther to- 
wards the territories bordering upon the 
North Sea and the Baltic. All that was 
brought to the northern countries from 
across the ocean was forwarded through 
Germany, and by means of this extensive 
commercial agency, to which was added 
the produce of native German industry, the 
ancient cities of the empire progressed and 
flourished in all their wealth and prosperi- 
ty. Augsburg, Slrasburg, Ratisbon, Nu- 
remberg, Bamberg, Worms, Spires, and 
Mentz, in the south of Germany ; in the 
north, Cologne, Erfurt, Brunswick, Liine- 
burg, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, and 
many others proudly raised and extended 



their walls and t 






an increasmg 



but equally industrious popula- 
animated their streets. Their riches 
soon gave them the means to purchase their 
freedom and independence from the princes 
who held them in dominion, for as in those 
ancient times, when but few or no regular 
imposts were levied, the privileges of those 
prmces and lords were not so productive as 
targe sum was required to obtam 
ncipalioii The cities then aeknow 
ledged the emperor alone as their superior 
feudal lord, ani thence were (.ailed free 
impcnal cities 

This progicsa, however, was only made 
by degrees and was not ever)«here at 
tended with the same favorable results. 
The first step was made in the tenth centu 
Henry I encouraged the founda- 
tion and e\tension of citiee, and improved 
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their internal condition in eastern Germa- 
Dy, and when afterwards the episcopal 
cities in the south and western parts of the 
country, according to the ancient Roman 
cities, were raised to a slate of immunity, 
and the authority of the count was suhsti- 
tuted by that of the episcopal intendant, or 
advocaius casee. After their example, a 
number of other cities received also impe- 
rial governors, and were thus freed from 
the jurisdiction of the count. 

Subsequently the cities advanced still 
farther, and sought to elevate themselves 
fix)m their state of immunity, in order to 
become their own governors ; for the in- 
teadants, replacing the counts in their qual- 
ity as judges, selected their assessors from 
the municipal council, who, previous to the 
twelfth century, were called cices, in its 
more distinguished acceptation, and later, 
in imitation of the Lombardian cities, they 
were styled consuhs, or counsellors ; aud 
their president, proconsul, or mag'ister con- 
solum, burgomaster. Those families among 
whom the counsellors were usually chosen, 
formed a civic or urban nobility, and were 
called patrician families. As this council 
was intrusted with the administration of 
the commercial property and the magiste- 
rial authority of the city, it is easy to con- 
ceive what increasing influence it must 
have had at its command, and how it must 
have extended its power in the administra- 
tion of affairs beyond, as well as within the 
city, and the burgomaster, consequently, in 
the course of time, left little or nothing for 
the intendant to perform. In fact, this lat- 
ter fiinctionary in the end had reason to 
congratulate himself if he was only allow. 
ed to retain the administration of justice ; 
and, even then, means were not wanting on 
the part of the council to arrogate this de- 
partment to themselves when they found it 
fevorahle for their object to do so. 

But the authority did not rest exclus 
ly in the hands of the council ; the var 
guilds and trade associations had also their 
share in the government. Their inBuence 
derived strength from the increasing activi- 
ty among the industrial and working class- 
es, and consequent prosperity in trade ; and 
thence their claims to a portion of power 
they enjoyed were based upon the interest 
they took and shared individually and 
among themselves in the municipal institu- 
tions. The extent to which they gradually 
Bucceeded in establishing their united 



ido evident by their general]) 
triumphant contests with the patrician fam 
ilies in many of the cities. 

If commerce and gain had alone been the 
objects of the inhabitants of the cities, they 
would soon have become subject to all those 
lis which necessarily arise when the 
nd of man becomes wholly occupied and 
sorbed in his mercenary pursuits ; the 
citizens would have been rendered tim- 
id and cowardly and would have sacri- 
ficed both their liberty and pride in their 
efforts after worldly possessions. But in 
those times when the FaustiBcht or club- 
exisled in all its violence, they found 
to them the entire nobility of the 
empire — princes count"? and knights, as 
well as bishops and abbots who, jealous of 
the riches of the cities closely observed 
their deeds and acts and waited only for 
an opportunity to overturn and destroy their 
freedom 

If the cities thereforp desired to submit 
no longer to these poweiful enemies, they 
found they must necessirily bear arms 
themselves and preserve inviolate in their 
breasts that manly courage which is th& 
shield of freedom In an ancient chroni- 
cle we find the following account of the 
Nuremberg patncians The furniture of 
iheir houses consists chiefly of gold and sil- 
ver, but amidst all that meets the eye no- 
thing is more conspicuous than their swords, 
armor, battle-axes, and horses, which they 
particularly display as the cbief signs of 
their nobility, and the ancient rank of their 
families. But the simple citizen also keeps 
his arms ready and in good order in his 
house, so that on the first movement he may 
appear fully equipped immediately at the 
appointed place of assembly." The whole 
of the internal regulations of the city had 
war in view , the citizens were divided in- 
to companies according to their trade and 
dwelling-place, and when the city was in 
danger, each of the different bodies assem- 
bled in its appointed quarter, and under its 
particular banner and thus all marched 
forth together, and fought united m battle. 
This was a beautiful union, firml) hound 
by warlike and peaceful occupations, and 
the rivalry and emulation evinced by all in 
valor have frequently obtained the victory 
for cities in time of danger The cilizena 
collectively did not lose their time in a love 
for petty things and trifles, nor in (he effem- 
inacy of a sedentary life in the close rooms 
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of their houses, but they were kjlh in body 
and soul good men and true, as well a 
independent. And, notwithstanding the! 
riches, notwithstanding their extraordinary 
expenditure upon great festivals, which 
honor demanded ia those more ancient and 
better times, their daily ordinary life was 
very simple and temperate, and not sophis- 
ticated hy artificial wants. Thence theit 
bodies remained strong, and their prosperi- 
ty lasting ; for the source and guarantee 
of prosperity do not so much consist in rich 
acquisitions as in that moderation which 
knows how to preserve them. " That the 
Germans are rich," says Machiavelli, in hif 
treatise, Rilralli della Alamagna, "arises 
from their living as if they were poor. It 
suffices for them to have a superfluity in 
bread and meal, and a room, whither they 
may retreat from the cold. Thus little or 
no money quits their country ; on the con- 
trary, far more comes into the land ia pay- 
ment for the wares they manufacture them- 
selves. The power of Germany is based 
upon its cities; they are the nerves of the 
provinces, for in them there exist both 
wealth and good order " 

Ah u pe d of the municipal 

ma y G wan cities united to- 

a of their freedom, 

d p d ad their commorce 

a y T u n h year 1254, seven- 

n h Germany formed 

E.h h r offence and dc- 

n nd p w y pposed themselves 

h an and pretensions of 

b A »a ds arose the Swa- 

wh h was also very nu- 

B tl m po fnl confederation 
n h ihn Ilanse towns. 

A a ay h ddlo ages, the tra- 
d G m y had formed alli- 

g mmerctal towns of 
other countries, and there established ware- 
houses and factories. These factories bore 
the name, of Hanse, probably from the 
word Hansa, which signifies trade imposts, 
(confounded subsequently with the Italian 
word Ansaria,) and as several such houses 
were united in foreign cities, there conse- 
quently arose a general Hanse, which was 
termed German Hanse. Very early we 
find in London, German Hanses from 
Cologne, Hamburg, LUbeek, Bremen, and 
other cities, and, perhaps, their union was 
a chief cause for the establishment of the 
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whole alliance. In the history of its for. 
mation also it is important to notice the 
league which in 1241 the cities of Liiheck 
and Hamburg concluded together, and 
which is commonly but incorrectly consid- 
ered as the first commencement of the 
whole confederation. It was agreed that 
both cities should prepare ships and supply 
troops to protect from all robbery the high- 
way between the Trave and the Elbe, and 
the rivers themselves, down which both 
sent their merchandise to (he sea. Several 
northern cities soon joined this alliance ; 
about the year 1300 it numbered already 
sixty cities from the Lower Rhine as far as 
Prussia and Livonia ; later it included as 
many as a hundred, and in the middle of 
the fourteenth century we find the name 
Hansa universally distributed. In Ger 
many there belonged to it, besides Lubeck 
and Hamburg — Bremen, Stade, Kiel, Wi»- 
mar, Rostock, Stralsund, Greifswalde, 
Stettin, Col berg, Stargard, Salzwedel, Mag- 
deburg, Brunswick, Hildesheim, Hanover, 
Luneburg, Osnaburg, Mllnster, Coesfeld, 
Dortmund, Soeat, Wesel, Duisburg, Co- 
logne, and many others besides ; and out 
of Germany — Thorn, Dantzig, KOnigsberg, 
Riga, Reval, Narva, WhJsby, Stockholm, 
&c. They wholly monopolized the trade 
in llie Baltic, and chiefly that in the North 
Sea, and had four grand depots : at Novo- 
gorod in Russia, Bergen in Norway, Bru- 
ges in Flanders, and in London. 

The establishment of these emporia call, 
ed forth the greatest possible development 
in trade, and produced the most glorious 
results in commercial intercourse. From 
the northern regions they shipped timhei 
for building vessels, flax, hemp, tar, furs, 
and smoked and dried fish, the consump- 
tion of which was extremely great on ac- 
count of the rigorous observance of the 
periods for fasting practised by the Cath- 
olics ; and they maintained the herring 
fishery exclusively in their own hands. 
From England they procured raw wool 
and cloths, which they had dyed and pre. 
pared in Germany, Bruges at this epoch 
was one of the most important of the com- 
mercial cities, and formed a depot for the 
merchandise of Asia, Italy, and Western 
Europe, which the Hanseatic towns con- 
iyed thence to, the north of Europe: 
spices of every sort, silks, gold and silver 
wares, fruit, &c. This traffic exercised, 
likewise, the most happy influence upon 
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the sale of the produce of Germany : linen, 
cloth, metal wares, com, flour, beer, Rhe- 
nish wine, and woad, (so much sought for 
before the introduction of indigo, and much 
planted in Germany,) and many other 
articles which, by means of the Hanse, 
found a market in foreign countries. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that when uniting 
its strength the confederation was richer 
and more powerful than the northern king- 
doms. It was enabled to collect together 
whole fleets and armies whenever it chose, 
even if only a portion of the cities united, 
and its friendship was universally sought. 
It forced King Philip IV. of France to for. 
bid the English all traffic on his coast, and 
obliged Eiigland to purchase peace for 
10,000/. sterling. It conquered, in 1369, 
even Copenhagen and Helsengoer, com- 
manding the mouth of the Sound, and of- 
fered the kingdom of Denmark for sale ; to 
such an extent did it hold the northern 
kingdoms generally in its dependence, and 
the city of Ltibeck might well be proud of 
being the head of such an alliance. It 
was divided into four classes: 1, The 
Wendish, of which Liibeck was particular- 
ly the head; 2. The Westphatian, with 
Cologne at its head, {Cologae emulated Lu- 
beck for precedency ; it carried on an ex- 
tensive commerce by sea, and founded in 
London a celebrated German factory ; its 
maritime commerce, however, fell when 
Dortrecht received its oppressive staple- 
right;) 3. The Saxon, of which Bruns- 
wick was the head ; and 4. The Prussian 
and Livonian, with Dantzig at the head. 

Many records testify how extensive and 
populous the cities were precisely at a time 
when violence through the Faustrecht 
raged most wildly. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, for instance, Aix- la -Chape lie had 
19,836 men who could bear arms, and 
Strasburg 20,000 more; Nuremberg had 
52,000 citizens ; and increased annually 
by 4000 male born children. Upon a re- 
volt of the citizens of Liibeck, the council 
alone armed 5000 merchants and their 
servants. And besides these and other 
large places Germany was covered with a 
multitude of towns of middling size, which 
likewise flourished in trade and popula- 
tion, but which now -retain only the shadow 
of their former importance ; as, for in- 
stance, the many imperial cities in Swabia. 

.fineas Sylvius, (ailerwards Pius II.,) 
m the fifteenth century, speaks with great 



admiration of the riches of 'the German 
cities, although even then their splendor 
began to sink " The kings of Scotland 
might envy," he says, "the state of the 
meaner citizens of Nuremberg. Where 
is there a tavern among you where you 
do not drink out of silver ? What mar- 
ried woman, I will not say of rank, but 
the wife of merely a simple citizen, do 
we not find decorated with gold ? What 
shall I say of the neck-chains of the men, 
and the bridles of the horses, which are 
made of the purest gold, and of the spurs 
and scabbards, which are covered with 
jewels ?" 

The source of such especial riches in 
precious metals, possessed by Germany, 
originated not only in the commerce, but 
also in the recently discovered mines of 
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proceed mto the 
Holy Land was obliged to bo made free by 
his lord, and thousands of them proceeded 
thither and became free accordingly. In 
other cases, the lord, previous to setting 
out upon the crusade, animated by pious 
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teal, gave his serfs iheir freedom at c 
or perhaps he did not return at all ; and 
if he had no heirs, many of his feudal 
servitors, in the consequent dispute for the 
inheritance, faithful until then, now made 
themselves free. This method of disfran- 
chisement was the more easily put into 
effect when they belonged to a noble, and 
if they dwelt near large cities. For they 
put themselves under the protection of the 
latter, and continued to live within theii 
walls, or remained upon their own inherit- 
ance, and were called then Pfahlburger 
or suburban citizens, and in case their lord 
sought to force them to return to his sei 
vice it bpcame the affair of the powerful 
citj It elf anl even of the entire league to 
whirh It belonged 

It If. not to be denied that under such 
ciicumslances many cities in their mum 
f ipal arrogance were unjust towards their 
noble neighbors, inasmuch as they with 
out haling one justifying cause received 
and harbored their subjects in opposition 
to him but what incited them chiefly to 
da this was the reco]le:.tion of the injustice 
which these lords or their predecessors 
hsid done to them — for injustice provokes 
injustice — or they were perhaps at open 
uarianco with them, and they thought they 
were justified in injuring them in every 
way. When now the nobles saw them- 
selves in danger of thus losing all their 
subjects, one after the other, if they per- 
sisted in retaining them in their service by 
force, they preferred emancipating them 
themselves, under certain conditions, for 
lighter services and a fixed yearly impost. 
Finally, many from a kindliness of dispo. 
sition, and influenced bythe enlightenment 
of the period, may possibly have seen that 
it was more honorable as well as more 
lucrative, to cause their land to be culti- 
vated by free laborers, who in the feeling 
that they were toiling for themselves and 
theiif descendants, now devoted all their 
powers of mind and body to that occupa- 
tion which formerly as slaves they were 
forced to be driven to perform. 

It was in this manner, particularly at 
the period of which we now speak, that by 
a hundred different causes, a basis was 
laid in Giermany for the establishment of 
the important class of common free pea- 
santry, which by degrees became the fun- 
damental strength of the more modem 
states of Europe. 



When man is raised to a certain degree 
of prosperity, in which his mind is no longer 
absorbed in acquiring the more immediate 
and pressing means to satisfy the necessa- 
ry cares and wants of life, he then applies 
and devotes the powers of his genms to 
wards producing thf beautiful and grand 
— to that, the creation of v^hich mu&t shed 
over his whole life and memorj, an endur 
ing halo of glory and honor — and accord 
ingly all Ihose gifts of intelleclual great 
ness are promoted by their cultivation, and 
enjoy the free independent action they 
demand Thence the cities w ith their m 
creasing riches necessanlj became the 
cradle of German art and science ; to 
which the excitement of the imagination, 
and the impulse which the crusades pro- 
duced in all minds, contributed not a little. 
Ideas both novel and of vast and extraor- 
dinary character spread over the world, 
elevated the powers of the niind beyond 
the ordinary condition of life, and filled it 
with images which it found itself excited 
to represent and embody in beautiful pro- 
ductions of art. If we had no other evi- 
dence of the splendor of the middle ages 
than that displayed in the works of art of 
all kinds which that period has handed 
down to us, we should even (hen have am- 
ple proof wherewith to refute those opin- 
ions which, without any modification, pro- 
nounce that epoch to have been dark, 
barbarous, and miserable. A period of 
ignorance and calamity could not have 
produced such sublime works as the min- 
sters of Strasburg, Vienna, and Ulm, 
together with the cathedrals of Cologne, 
Magdeburg, Spires, Freiburg, and so many 
other churches in the cities of Germany 
the Low Countries. For art flourishes 
solely in the light of freedom and in the 
genial warmth of prosperity and human 



We have here taken our examples from 
architecture, because there is scarcely any 
other art which, like this, so peculiarly ex- 
the genuine German genius. What 
we call Gothic architecture, — and which 
would be better expressed with the general 
name of the nation, Teutonic architecture 
combination of the greatest boldness 
jblimity of idea, produced by re- 
ligious inspiration and deep natural feeling, 
with the most admirable industry and 
perfection in the execution of the detail. 
In the contemplatioa of those wonderful 
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g and the breast 



structures, 
expands w 

we become completely lost, and forget our- 
selves in the presence of so much grandeur, 
while we feel as we conlirkue gazing as if 
with those bold ideas our mind was con- 
veyed upward towards heaven, leaving its 
earthly infirmities behind it — such is pre- 
cisely the expression which characterizes 
the truly sublime and grand in all the 
creations of nature, as also in the works 
of man. And when the eye, after it has 
recovered from this first and overpowering 
impression of the whole, contemplates the 
detail, it observes that there is scarcely a 
solitary stone throughout the gigantic edi- 
fice which is introduced in its rough state, 
but each bears some artistical labor which 
makes it share in the embellishment of the 
whole. Thus it might be almost said, that 
as in the works of the wide creation itself 
there is not a blade of grass but possesses 
its own peculiar beauty and ornament, and 
this blade with its millions of semblant 
companions, combined with the trees, rocks, 
and lakes, present a rich and magnificent 
picture of nature — so, likewise, these works 
of German industry and art, faithful in 
the detail, and sublime in the idea of the 
whole, are in this union of both, objects 
surpassed by no other nation. We will 
only remark of the Minster of Strasburg, 
that it has the loftiest tower in Europe, 
being 594 feet high. Bishop Werner be- 
gan to lay the foundation of the church in 
1015, but it was not completed until 1375. 
After which the eminent architect, Erwin 
of Steinbach, sketched the plan of the tower 
in 1277 ; this was begun and completed in 
1439 by John Hulz, of Cologne, so that 424 
years were consumed in the entire con- 
struction. Of the Cathedral 
which in its design, commenced by 
bishop Conrad, of Hochstedt, in 1248, is 
still more noble, not even the church itself, 
not to name its tower, has been completed, 
although its construction has lasted 250 
years.. But we shall not wonder at this, 
when we consider the thousands of images 
which are carved in the stone.* 

It tends to the eternal fame of our nation 
and of those times that the industry, pa- 
tience, and outlay of capital so necessary 

" It is, however, gratifying to observe aa ons among 
Ihe many eiisting mgna of the progrees insi'n i" nnr 
lime in tiie fine arts, that the compieliou of 
edifice lias been recently delerrained and "' 



for the construction of such works wets 
not spared, while later generations have 
but too often wasted their powers upon un- 
dertakings which have left no trace be- 

In order to comprehend the origin, and 
especially the successful execution of those 
miracles of architecture, according to one 
great plan, we must remark that it was 
not individual architects, who, with some- 
times good, sometimes bad 'vorkmen, as in 
our times, undertook such works, but they 
were accomplished by an association of 
masons, distributed over the whole of Ger- 
many, and indeed over the whole of 
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Every society had its protecting patron, 
from whom it was named ; and wherever a 
grand undertaking was to be executed, 
they all came from their various districts 
and assembled on the spot, so that iheir 
art, like a common possession, was bene- 
ficially distributed throughout most Chiis- 
tian countries. These important societies 
received from the reigning emperor and 
princes letters of license, and even their 
own exclusive judicial courts, at which 
the chief architect presided as judge. 
Close to the spot on which was to be 
erected the large building ihcy were en- 
gaged upon, and which edifice perhaps 
took centuries to construct, a wooden 
house or HuUe was generally built, neat- 
ly adorned inside, in which the said chief 
architect, with the sword of justice in hia 
hand, sat under a canopy and pronounced 
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judgment. This hiitte or courthouse, in 
Strasburg, derived a peculiar importance 
during thf period of the construction of 
the minster. It was soon regarded as the 
most distinguished among all in G^ermany ; 
its institutions were imitated, and the other 
courthouses frequently derived counsel and 
decision from it.* 

But the noble principle of these assoct- 
itions ended with the decline of the general 
, spirit of the middle ages. The great archi- 
tectural undertakings ceased ; the ener- 
gies of men were divided in ail directions. 
War monopolized so entirely the resources 
of states, ui at for great monuments of art 
but little more could be done, as will be 
more particularly developed as we proceed 
in the course of our history. 

Painting was also zealously practised for 
the decoration of churches and other holy 
places, and our old cities are full of splen- 
did specimens of this art. German art in 
its entire characler is grave, chaste, and 
moral, abounding with depth of thought 
and expression, like the nation itself. In 
the figures of the holy apostles and saints, 
as weli as of pious men and women gene- 
rally, who are represented in devout con. 
templation and prayer, we find expressed 
the profound sublimity of thought and sen- 
timent which would be vainly sought for 
in the works of art produced by any other 
nation, although they may, and do possess 
a superiority in finish, richness of color, 
and skilfully -deceptive representation. In 
their pictures, also, the Germans display 
that untiring industry which does not con- 
sider it too trifling to carefully represent, 
with truth and fidelity, the smallest and 
most minute decorations of the walls, fur- 
niture, or garments. It is true that paint- 
ing attained its culminating point much 
later, and the names of the most celebrated 
German and Flemish painters, who worked 
in the same spirit, belong to the fiileenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; although in ear- 
lier times, and by masters whose names 
are unknown, splendid pictures of subjects 
taken from sacred history were executed 
for the churches. The most celebrated of 

" After Strasburg came, in 1631, under Iho domin- 
ion of France, all connection between this principal 
HSttt and tlie olhenof Garmaoy giadu^ly ceased to 
eiist ; and the consequent disiKitee which aroBe be- 
tween theise latter ontfioHnWeotofeach other's claim) 
to superiority were eventaalfy put "n "iiH tni" i™ h,r 
an imperial decree, tiy wlikh -" ■ 
lege between thesa assooiatioii 
of architects were aboliatied. 



the later artists were John Van Eyck, of 
Bruges, who died in 1441, and who is con- 
sidered as the inventor of oil painting ; his 
countrymen, Hans (John) Hemling, Mar- 
tin SchOn of Culmbach, in Franconia, Mi- 
chael Wohlgemuth of Nuremberg, bu' 
above all others Albert Diirer, who was 
born iu 1471 and died in 1521, and whose 
works are characterized by vigorous feel- 
ing and profound seriousness of expression; 
and, finally, Lucas Cranach, who was born 
in 1470, and died in 1533. 

As a third art in [he list of the middle 
ages, poetry was one which particularly 
flourished in the time of the Swabian em- 
perors. This derived its vigor from the in- 
spiration of the whole period of the cru- 
sades, and was in high estimation among 
the higher and lower classes. The cele- 
brated singers who knew how to elevate the 
hearts of men by their songs of the great 
deeds of ancient heroes, or by their tender 
lays of lament — here and there, however, 
refreshed by encouraging and energetic 
strains — were hospitably welcomed at every 
festival, and, richly rewarded, proceeded 
from the courts of emperors, princes, and 
counts, to flourishing cities, throughout the 
whole of Germany. Sometimes a contest 
of art was instituted, similar to those where- 
in the knights disputed for the prize of arms, 
and, before an assembly of selected and 
competent judges, songs resounded of the 
most inspiring and admirable nature. Some 
of the most celebrated poets and troubadours 
of this period are Henry of Vildeck, about 
1170, Wolfram of Esehenbach, Hartman 
of the Ane, Henry of Ofterdingen, God- 
frey of Strasburg, Walter of the Vogel- 
weide, and Conrad of Wurzburg. But 
also emperors, princes, and noble knights 
themselves practised poetry. All the Ho- 
henstaufens from Frederick I. have left 
us poems, besides Margrave Otho with the 
Arrow, of Brandenburg, Duke Henry of 
Ereslaw, Henry of Meissen, Duke John of 
Brabant, Count RodolphofNeuenburg, Kraft 
of Toggenburg, and many others. One of 
the greatest and most splendid collections 
of Glerman poems is that of the Nieielungen 
or Legends of Chivalry, which although 
not originally composed in this period, still 
at that time was collected together and 
formed into one entire work ; a poem as 
sublime and grand as it is sweet and touch- 
ing, and may be justly compared with the 
Homeric lays themselves. The Heltknhttch, 
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ar great book of heroes, which is derived 
from the Swabian period, likewise contaias 
the most beautiful poems ; and, about the 
year 1300, a counsellor of Zurich, Rudger 
of Manesse, collected the metrical lays of 
one hundred and forty Minnesingers, or 
troubadours. 

In the sciences, the period of the middle 
ages cannot, probably, be compared with 
those of later times, however superior, on 
the other hand, it may rank in the fine arts, 
inasmuch as the sciences are a fruit of 
serious reflection and of long experience, 
and one age can build upon the foundation 
laid by a preceding one ; while art, on the 
contrary, is more a free blossom of nature, 
and a work of happy inspiration, being not 
BO much the result of deep research as it is 
of the impressions aroused by an excited 
epoch. The sciences, however, were not 
despised, but, on the contrary, zealously 
promoted by the Hohensfaufen emperors. 
When Otho, bishop of Freisingen, handed 
to the emperor Frederick I, his Chronicles, 
the emperor said : " I receive with extreme 
pleasure the chronicles which you have 
compiled so wisely in such good order, and 
which, hitherto obscured and concealed, 
you have brought to light and harmonized; 
and I rejoice always, when freed from the 
lab rs f d h m, for I guide 

m splendid deeds 

m V ve already seen 

in m Frederick II. 

h w m science. And 
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ment of science and art. No period of the 
middle ages can in this respect be com- 
pared with that of the Hob enstau fens. 
The mind of Frederick 11., without doubt, 
worked both powerfully and effectually 
among us for the promotion of this object. 

Science, at this period, was chiefly con- 
fined to the ecclesiastical body, the mem- 
bers of whicli, by their state of indepec 
dence, were called to be its true preservers. 
It has been customary to consider mon- 
asteries as the seat of indolence and igno- 
rance, hypocrisy and sensuality, and, in 
fact, of many other vices. But this is an 
unjust opinion, confounding the thing itself 
with its abuse ; and what, in the course of 



years, by the change of all things, was 
forced to pass away, has been at the same 
time wholly misunderstood in its earlier 
and more active form. In times when 
rude force held its sway in the world, and. 
every one who could not defend himself 
was obliged to succumb, or was cast to the 
ground, the cloisters were places of refuge 
and retreat for thousands of men, who 
found therein, not only desirable asylums 
for security and repose, but also that ne- 
cessary leisure for the calm and contem- 
plative occupations of the mind, which 
silently and progressively produced [he 
sciences. Without the monasteries, we 
should have possessed but little of the 
treasures of ancient literature, which they 
chiefly preserved for us ; indeed, but for 
them we should know almost nothing of 
our earlier records, and possess but a 
very meager and brief history of the 
events of former times. Before the inven- 
tion of printing, it was so difficult and la- 
borious to multiply copies of works, that 
without the leisure and the industry of the 
monks in cloisters, who, with astonishing: 
and admirable patience, transcribed entire 
works in elaborate characters and with 
illuminated letters, almost all traces would 
have been lost of the primitive and the 
middle ages. Besides which, the authors 
of nearly all the historical works were 
clergymen. Their names have been men- 
tioned at the commencement of this period, 
and when we read their productions, we 
must be filled with equal esteem and ad- 
for the ecclesiastics of the middle 



The warlike spirit of that epoch, how- 
ever, had an important efiect upon the 
manners of the clergy. Christian, the 
archbishop of Mentz, who was frequently 
at the head of the armies of Frederick I., 
in his expeditions to Italy, and conducted 
the very obstinate siege of Ancona, in 
1174, was as valiant a warrior as he was 
a zealous priest and skilful statesman. 
He could speak six languages — tlie Ger- 
man, Latin, French, Brabant, Greek, and 
Italian. When, as a clergyman, he stood 
before the altar, he was the true represen. 
tative of the minister of peace, in full 
priestly dignity ; but when, again, he was 
mounted on his warlike steed, he displayed 
an equally commanding and elevated mien 
as a leader of the church militant. Under 
his sacerdotal robe he wore a coat of iron 
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armor, upon his head a splendid helmet 
of gold, and in his hand a massive three- 
edged club. It is related of him that, in 
the different battles in which he fought, he 
killed nine enemies with hia own hand. 

The monasteries, of the importance of 
which for the middle ages we have already 
spoken, merit here still closer observation. 
They owe their first origin to that pious 
spirit which prizes, by far, the heavenly 
above all earthly possessions j and which. 
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Antonius and Pachonms, founded in this 
manner, in the middle of the fourth century, 
in the deserts of Upper Egypt, the first 
monasteries. By degrees, their example 
Was followed in ral pi d 1 

in Europe mona f d d f 

ter the holy All b 1 h fi 

monks from Egyp R 

(n the comme m f h 
tury, (515,j St. B d f N 
by the rule he fo d f I m 
Monte Cassino, and which was everywhere 
followed, an entire new form to monastic 
life; and this monastery, seated 
high mountain in the most beautiful part 
of Lower Italy, may be considered as the 
model of all the others in western Christen- 
dom. It has existed and operated during 
a space of thirteen hundred years, and 
above thirty popes, and a great number of 
cardinals, bishops, and ecclesiastics of the 
highest rank, have sprung from the order 
of Benedictines. Everywhere now arose 
monasteries ; partly because active monks 
settled themselves in previously unculti- 
vated districts, made them arable, and 
thus acquired a right to the land around ; 
partly because emperors, kings, and princes, 
the high clergy, and noble families, as a 
pleasing work to God, built abbeys, and 
endowed them with the ground upon which 
they were erected. Monasteries also arose 
in cities and villages, and cities formed 
and settled themselves around monasteries. 
The enthusiastic zeal excited in ancient 



times for a monastic life, and the dona- 
tions which these institutions received, are 
incredible; the monastery of Ebersberg, 
in Austria, alone received, as many as two 
hundred and twenty-eight such gifts. It 
was thought that no better use could be 
made of earthly possessions, than to give 
them to a monastery ; and the monks had, 
besides, at sick-beds, opportunities enough 
to foster and maintain this opinion. Eco- 
nomical management, and cheap and ad- 
vantageous purchases made at a convenient 
time, augmented these possessions, and 
especially so at the period of the crusades. 
The nobles who were not able to com- 
mand the necessary means for the expe- 
ditions to those distant countries, sold their 
estates, or borrowed money upon them; 
and if they did not return, or could not 
pay back what they had borrowed, the 
property remained in the hands of the 
monastery. Subsequently too, in the time 
of violence or the Faustrecht, many free- 
re themselves up, together with 
ssessions, into the hands of the 
monasteries, to enjoy their protection. And 
finally, the monasteries received from the 
the thirteenth century, the privi- 
stain for their own possession, the 
bequeathed property of the deceased rela- 
tives of the brethren — a productive source 
of wealth ; while, likewise, if was made 
into a law, that neither nuns nor monks 
could ever bequeath any thing to a third 
party, but were forced to leave their whole 
inheritance to the monastery they belonged 
to. The cloisters even bestowed upon 
many rich persons the title of monk, in 
order to inherit their properly, and per. 
mitted them afterwards to live beyond the 
monastery, the same a; befo-" If we 
consider all this, it is very easy to compre- 
hend how the convents, by degrees, ac- 
quired such large, and some even immense 
riches. The example produced stimula- 
tion, and their number increased incredibly. 
St. Bernard, of Clairvaux, who lived at 
iod of the second grand crusade, 
founded alone one hundred and sixty, and 
some cities contained even several hundred 
monasteries. 

The urgency displayed by applicants to 
be received in them was extraordinary ; 
many sought admission from a true spon. 
npulse of the soul, many in order 
to find the means of living, and, lastly, 
many were persuaded and forced into them. 
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by their relatives. It is true, in order to 
remedy and prevent this latter abuse, the 
canoQ law forbid expressly that any one 
ehould be forced to take the vow, either by 
imprisonment or any other measure of com- 
pulsion ; besides which, it was ordained 
that a year's novitiate should always pre- 
cede taking the habit ; and, finally, that no 
male should take the vow of monk before 
his fourteenth year, nor any female before 
her twelfth year j but this age was evi- 
dently too early, for many certainly took 
the vow without knowing what they were 
doing. Many orders fixed, also, a more ad- 
vanced age. 

The occupation of the lay brothers, ac- 
cording to the rule of St. Benedict, con- 
sisted in agricultural labor, the sciences, 
instruction of youth, transcribing of hooka, 
attendance on the sick, and the exercise of 
prayer and religious worship. Their mode 
of life was very severe, their dress very 
simple, while their food was restricted to 
merely the most necessary diet, and fre- 
quent fasting was strictly enjoined. Later 
orders, which took that rule as their foun- 
dation, but increased its severity, imposed 
upon their members the most rij 
ances, including corporeal castigati 
order of the Carthusians, which was founded 
by a German, St. Bruno, previously 
canon at Rheims, in an inhospitable a 
desert valley near Grenoble, was consid- 
ered the most severe. Their raiment con- 
sisted not only of a rough hair skin worn 
next the flesh, as in many of the other or- 
ders, but the rule commanded expressly 
that it should be a prickly one ; and they 
were forbidden any covering for the head 
or the use of shoes and stockings. They 
fasted three times in the week, and during 
the eight holy weeks they took nothing but 
bread and water, while fat of all kinds, 
butter, oil, &c., were wholly prohibited. 
The religious exercises were not interrupted 
either by night or day, and solitude and 
melancholy silence increased the rigidness 
of this mode of life. And yet who could 
believe that notwithstanding this severity 
of the order, it numbered, two hundred 
years after its origin, no less than 
dred and eleven monasteries and ni 
Such examples may serve us as a proof 
that the spirit of monastic life, far from be- 
ing in contradiction with the manners, was 
much rather a necessary feature of that age. 
Their subsequent degeneration into worldly 



views, and the whole changed spirit of thb 
period, must not cause the judgment of his- 
tory to err in its consideration of the origin 
of these institutions. 

The head of the monastery, to whom a 
d d d onal obedience belonged, 

b nder him stood next the 

con, the butler, the stew- 
d &.C. In the convents there 

d hbess similar female dig- 
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s worship, for preaching, 
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h a o found in monasteries, 
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n d d to the external business 

h n in order that the otheis 

bo ged to quit the cloister or 
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T s, according to the ancient 

d h government, stood origin- 

ally under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the diocese, and the 
abbots were consecrated by them ; the^ 
gave permission for the foundation of those 
institutions, authorized donations, the pur- 
chase and sale of land, &c. But ambitior.'. 
and a desire for greater independence be- 
came excited by degrees in the cloisters ; 
they soon wished to be dependent only upon 
the popes, and the latter were not unwil- 
ling to increase in this manner their im- 
mediate and extended influence. The same 
as with the cities in Germany and Italy, 
who sought to make themselves free from 
the domination of princes, and would only 
he subject to the emperor, so it was with 
the cloisters, with respect to the bishops and 
the pope. With the temporal clergy also, 
the patrons and curators, the monasteries 
by degrees stood in direct opposition. Ori- 
ginally they had nothing to do with the cure 
of souls. Shortly, however, many individ- 
uals turned to the monastery to confess, to 
have children christened, &c. The clergy 
complained of it, and several popes pro- 
hibited these incursions upon llie diocese. 
But in the course of time i)ie monks, by the 
favor of the bishops, and subsequently of 
the popes, gained in this respect also greater 



freedom, and exercised the clerical duties 
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united into large societies or congregati< 
belonging to the different principal ordi 
In the year 910, arose (hat of Cluny, from 
the monastery of thai name in Burgundy, 
founded by St. Odo ; in 1018, that of the 
Carnal dulensians, by Romuald ; in 1086, 
that of (he Carthusians ; in 1098, that of 
the Cistercians ; in 1122 that of the 
montrateosians, &c These orders 
ceived from the chief monastery one t 
mon central and superior direction 
monasteries sent their deputies to the chief 
assembly held in this head cloister, and 
here their commoa affairs were deliberated 
upon and arranged, and resolutions fixed. 
The abbot of this head cloister, to whom 
the remaininn; abbots vowed obedience, was 
charged with the execution of these regu- 
lations, inspected the cloisters, regulated 
them, and thus exercised episcopal rights 
and privileges 

These congregations were in reality very 
powerful as'.ociationa, and infused mlo the 
monastic life fresh vigor and strength In 
the beginning of the twelfth century, con- 
sequently two hundred years aftei its foun- 
dation, there were 2000 other monasteries 
subject to the parent monastery of Cluny. 
Its abbot received all the privileges of a 
bishop, and placed m ail the dependent 
monasteries pnors only from hisow n monks ; 
and he himself was elected by them ' 
Cluny Itself there lived four hundred 
si^ty monks, and yet not one was obliged 
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had developed the germ of degeneration 
and indolence, there was established at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century 
the order of beggar-monks, whose first law 
was (0 acquire no fixed property beyond 
their monastic walls, and to seek their sup. 
port by receiving small gifts. Thus, they 
could never be troubled with a desire after 
temporal possessions in their practice of 
self-denial, poverty, and mortification — 
three essential virtues in this new order. 
Francis of Assissi, an kalian, founded, in 
1210, the order of the Franciscans, and 
Dominique Guzm»i. , a Spaniard, that of 
the Dominicans, in 1215, and it was lo thia 
Guzman that the pope afterwards trans- 
ferred in particular the inquisition. In 
1238, the Carmelites, who had previously 
had iheir original seat upon Mount Carmel, 
in the east, came lo Europe, and about thia 
time, under Pope Gregory IX., they as- 
sumed the rule of St, Augustine, and 
founded the order of the Augustines. All 
these orders speedily, and at once, spread 
themselves, but it was only in the following 
centuries that their activity came into full 
operation. 

In thia manner the whole empire of the 
church had divided itself into two portions; 
on the one side the whole of the monastic 
clergy, and upon the other the secular 
clergy. It is true they were both united 
ill tlieir several grades, under (heir superior 
and supreme head, the pope ; but this 
division of the church was not beneficial. 
Envy, jealousy, and many vexatious dis- 
putes were thereby produced. The closer 
inspection of the bishops might have kepi 
the monasteries in a better slate of disci- 
pline and order. St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who belonged to the order of the Cister- 
cians, the only order which recognised the 
jurisdiction of the bishops, writes upon this 
subject thus: " The pope can by virtue of 
his_ power withdraw the bishop from the 
jurisdiction of the archbishop, and the abbot 
from that of the bishop, but it ought not lo 
take place, for the bishops would thereby 
ily become more arrogant, and the monks 
*s restrainable. All superiority, all fear, 
would be removed, and the whole stnic- 
]f the hierarchy, which in wise order 
ids lo the pope, would be undermined. 
■■ humble demeanor and ex- 
concealed the haughty dis- 
positions of the abbots; they plunder the 
church in order lo free themselves from 
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the superiority of the bishops, and they 
purchase their independence so that they 
.nay escape from that obedience which 
should be their richest ornament. Thence 
tbis desire of each to rank, next to and as 
Mumediately as possible after the pope, dis- 
solves the entire bonds of the hierarchy." 

It has been shown how in the course of 
time these iostitutions which had grown 
from, and were adapted to the necessities 
of the age, and which, retained in proper 
limits, might afterwards, as at first, have 
continued to fulfil their object, degem 
from the moment that their temporal 
tions entirely outweighed their intellectual 
efforta, their multiplicity having thus be- 
come ten, nay, a hundred times too great. 
For a proportionate number of men of 
really inspired minds, who, disgusted with 
the world, deared the retirement of a mo- 
nastic life, could not possibly be found to in. 
habit the cloisters thus numerously distri- 
buted. Thence thousands against their 
wills, or urged by base motives, had 
adopted the cowl, to which they were^ now 
■ forever bound, and this majority thus intro- 
duced the germ of rum into e\ery institu 
tion they entered Complaints of the de- 
generation of the monks, of their con 
tinued life of sensuality, dissipation, and 
other *ices, became moie and more fro 
quent The ancient reverence which had 
hitherto surrounded and hovered over these 
places of repose and pious medita 
gradually disappeared. The inhabitants 
of cities, who, formerly by presents and 
grants, had contributed to built! and endow 
the cloisters within their walls, became 
now their enemies, when they beheld them 
stretch their arms too widely around them, 
and when among other rights, they found 
them arn^ate to themselves that of a free- 
dom from all civil impost, not only for 
themselves, but likewise for their laborers 
and mechanics. Between the princes and 
nobles on one side, and the monasteries on 
the other, there arose jealousy, contention, 
and unjust reprisals. In order to protect 
themselves against external power, as well 
as to exercise their rights of freedom, which 
alone depended on the empire, the monas- 
teries were obliged to procure and establish 
anauthorized governor and protector (Scftu(i 
or Kasl-v<^l) selected chiefly from among 
the powerful nobility of the neighborhood, 
and for which service they paid him a con- 
siderable tax. But between the Vogt and 



monastery disputes often arose, and 
thus many a monastery was severely op- 
pressed by the Vogt, its own chosen de- 
fender. The contest often forced itself 
within the very walls of the monastery it- 
self. The monks rebelled r— ■--* *'•"=- 



superiors. 
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the lay brothers revolted against the whole 
monastic brotherhood, and consequently 
violence and murderous scenes of blood 
desecrated those walls originally conse- 
crated to peace. Such is the fate of every 
human institution as soon as it steps beyond 
the true limits assigned to it for the legiti- 
mate attainment of its appointed object. 

Nevertheless, we must here observe, that 
this sad degeneration in the monastic life 
occurred less in the age of the Hohecstau- 
fens than in the following centuries, when 
it becomes evident that all the institutions 
of the middle ages inclined, and in fact 
jre hastening towards their fall and ruin. 
It remains now for us in this description 
of the middle ages to speak of that whicli 
is made its greatest objection, the misuse of 
power to obtain justice, or even without the 
least justice, to offend. Upon this account 
these times are called those of the Faust- 
rechl; (fist or club law,) because the fist so 
generally decided instead of the word, and 
force had all the validity of law. Every 
prince had his fortified castle, every knight 
his strong tower, frequently upon an inac- 
iiblo rock, and every city its protecting 
walls; and confiding in these places of 
retreat, every one mocked the demands of 
the other, often when he was wrong, until 
he was obliged to yield to force, or was 
himself destroyed. Little attention was 
paid to the sentence of judges, and, fre- 
quently, even the emperor's word was not 
heeded, and thus it was that while the em- 
pire enjoyed profound peace with its neigh- 
bors, internally the most violent contests, 
small and great, raged in different places 
at once, so that in what they called the 
most ordinary state of these fatal times of 
anarchy in Germany, thousands of indivi- 
duals perished by the swoi^ annually. 
Such a condition appears fearful to us, and 
we cannot comprehend how men could, in 
such a state, be easy and cheerful as if in 
perfect security. For it would seem that 
only those who were violently and rapa- 
ciously inclined held dominion, while peace- 
ful, tranquil men must have lived in con- 
slant fear and dread of destruction. So 
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severe a judgment, however, would again 
be based upon a misconception of the spirit 
of that age, while closer observation will 
only serve to soften and mellow down the 
harsh and hideous colors of this sad picture. 

The noble lived amidst bis warlike arms, 
and was always ready at a moment's notice 
to reaist force by force whenever he was 
attacked ; and ia so doing, he did not con- 
sider himself verging at all beyond his or- 
dinary sphere ; it often, indeed, afforded him 
pleasure to be thus occasionally aroused 
from a temporary state of lethargy. It 
was a realizing pi-oof of that glory he was 
bound to sustain, and as it was for honor's 
sake that the very best friends broke a 
lanco together — often in serious contest — 
in the tournaments, so likewise in the most 
violent feuds honor was constantly the gul- 
ling star. They did not oppose each other 
in battle with the animosity and absolute 
hatred excited in enemies of later limes, 
for very frequently their encounter was 
only a more serious joust at arms, in which 
the opponents measured their strength with 
each other for life and death. It was an 
ordeal of God, an open and energetic mode 
of deciding the quarrel which reasoo and 
argument could no longer terminate, and 
this decision was regarded as that of justice 
and good right. 

We have already seen that besides this, 
the cities excited by these continual wars 
of the Fehde, or Fawstrecht, between the 
princes and nobility, were aroused to a full 
development of their powers, and that, 
together with industrial activity, both man- 
ly virtue and the feeling of civil honor had 
become firmly united, and more and more 
energetically brought into action. When, 
therefore, the citizen was at home, within 
the walls of his own city, he lived in perfect 
security and full of confidence in the cour- 
age of his fellow- citizens ; and when he 
was travelling he protected and defended 
himself with his own arms, assisted by his 
numerous suite, with which, whenever 
possible, he took care to provide himself. 

The peasant was forced to suffer most 
in these feuds, and his condition was sadly 
deplorable during this period. The battle 
was most generally fought upon his ground, 
and thus his plantations became destroyed, 
while he himself was defenceless and with, 
out arms, not having even the right to bear 
them; being held unworthy of such honor 
unless he was wholly or at least half freed. 



But, again, in many eases he found a pro- 
tection in the point of honor established in 
chivalry, which did not permit an injury 
or offence being offered to a defenceless 
man, while he likewise derived considera- 
ble compensation from the security he pos- 
sessed in being, with his sons, exempt from 
military service. Besides which, the evils 
of war were less in extent, and left much 
fewer and less disastrous traces behind than 
in our days ; for what are all those minor 
mischances of the battle-field compared 
with the misery so inexpressible and in- 
calculable which a single war in the present 



We should also err very much if we thought 
that in this period of the Faustrecht the 
law had no effect, that no judges were ap- 
pointed, or tribunals held, and that all was 
left to arbitrary will. On the contrary, 
the Fehde-recht, in its peculiar sense, was 
connected with the dispensation of justice 
and the infiiction of punishment conforma- 
bly with the spirit of the age. But to per- 
ceive and comprehend this belter, we must 
refer back to the primitive judicial system 
of the Germans, and prosecute its entire 
development in the middle ages. 

The German judicial system like every 
other, the object of which is to furnish a 
civil community with order and well being, 
was based upon the principle that peace 
should reign between all its members. Thus, 
whosoever had broken the peace by murder, 
fire, robbery, &c., (so did nature interpret 
and decree to the Germans — who desired 
not only justice but speedy justice,) it was 
not necessary to cite the criminal before a 
tribunal, but the offended parly was at 
liberty to prosecute retaliation until the 
former made compensation, either by mon- 
ey or otherwise. Thence this ancient and 
original right of the freed man served to 
found the collective feudal system. The 
individual who had committed the crime 
might be himself attacked on the same day 
and immediately after it occurred ; but 
subsequently, when the feudal code became 
better regulated, a previous announcement 
of three days was necessary. When, how- 
ever, the offender offered reparation of hon- 
or and right, that is to say, a just restitution, 
there was then no longer cause to seek 
justice by force of arms. 

In the earlier periods of German antiqui- 
ty, when all justice proceeded directly from, 
and rested in the grand and mighty union 
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of all the freed men, ihere existed no other 
law but the common law practised by the 
count, together with the community of his 
Gau or district, ihe Cerdgrave or centenary, 
and the Decanus or tything man, at the 
head of the commuaities of Iheir jurisdic- 
tion. Every judge held regularly, and at 
certain periods of the year, his Echfe Ding, 
or court of session. Every defendant was 
compelled to appear, the complaints were 
made, the judge required the verdict of the 
community, and what these decided hy their 
foreman, who was called on for that pur- 
pose by the judge, the latter declared as 
sentence. The community consequently 
founded the law which became absolute for 
all similar cases subsequently, and every 
freeman took a part in its legislation. Char- 
lemagne first introduced the Schdfm, whose 
office it was to attend at every court held, 
in order to refer to ancient precedents. If 
the condemned refused to submit to the sen- 
tence, the judge himself, together with the 
whole judicial community, were obliged to 
see the sentence executed. Thus the whole 
system was based upon the equalized 
strength of the individuals, and the firm 
union of the collective community. Char- 
lemagne by his power knew how to main- 
tain order, and prevent each from taking 
the law in his own hands. Under his reign 
no private or distinct feud was heard of. 
But Louis the Pious, with his sons, soon 
afterwards gave already an example of vio- 
lence, and under the later Carlovingians the 
count lost all his judicial authority, and 
with it, likewise, vanished more and more 
the power of the communities ; for, on the 
one hand, the clergy, the monasteries, and 
the high nobility, with their vassals, began 
to assume to themselves particular privi- 
leges which removed them from the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the communities, and, a 
the same time, exempted them from thi 
duty of making the disobedient attend ti 
the sentence pronounced thereby ; and, oi 
the other, the necessary genera! equality 
of the community was destroyed by the 
preponderating authority acquired by the 
princes, counts, and lords. 

A superior power — that of a duke — be- 
came then requisiteinordertoreslorethe vig- 
or of the courts. Ever since the first empe- 
Tors of the house of Saxony, Henry and Otho, 
had created dukes and raised them to their 
proper position, the judicial courts bee 
also restrengthened and improved; i 
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much as they by their summons is.sued la 
all their officials in the districts they ruled, 
and by the aid of their own vassals, were 
enabled lo command the necessary respect 
being shown io their authority. The first 
Salic emperors strove, it is true, to weaken 
and overthrow the ducal authority in order 
to procure a more immediate influence for 
the imperial power, but it was exactly in 
the powerful authority invested in these 
emperors that justice and order found their 
support- But the long and unfortunate 
reign of Henry IV., who was continually 
at war with the Saxons, as well as with 
his rivals to the imperial throne, and finally 
with his own sons, was the cause of tlie 
abandonment of justice once more and of its 
becoming a prey to violence. 

Not but that the majority of the Hohen- 

'ignily and personal au- 

■establish order, but all 

directed towards Italy, 

jeneral in Germany for 

luld therefore be put into 

ily, especially as the pow- 

of the dukes, by the jealousy of the em- 
perors, and of Frederick I. in particular, 
was now destroyed. The emperors, indeed, 
now sought to place themselves more im- 
mediately at the head of the judicial power, 
and by maintaining its dispensation them- 
selves, endeavored to cause its authority to 
be respected by their princes and counts. 
For this purpose Frederick I. established the 
Landfriede, or peace of the country, which 
was re-established by Frederick 11., in 
1235 ; but the confusion in the rights and 
possessions of the princes being already too 
great, the individual princes and nobles op- 
posed each other in constant feuds. Those 
wars had acquired even a more regular 
form by the ordinance of Frederick I., which 
decreed that the declaration of war should 
be announced three days previously, and 
thus each knight was enabled to find greater 
opportunity to secure himself against the 
judicial power of his superior. 

After this law, opposition to justice, and 
private feuds which, in earlier times, owijig 
to the vigor and strength of the institutions, 
existed only as exceptions, became now of 
regular and established occurrence. The 
baneful spirit of disorder look the upper 
hand at the period of the Interregnum, and 
spread its dominion everywhere around, 
while the noble chivalr'c feeling of honor 
and virtue which was still maintained 
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under the Holieastaufens, gradually dis- 
appeared, and rude and brutal violence 
became more and more intolerant and op- 
pressive. 

Several of the emperors, whom the next 
division of our history will name, endeav- 
'e and overcome these evils. 
Rodolph of Hapsburg, re- 
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had also concluded alliances together. To 
which followed very speedily, continued 
dissensions and disputes upon the subject 
of the election of the emperors, and claims 
to inheritance in several countries : in 
Lilneburg, Hessia, the Tyrol, &c. ; dur- 
ing which the nobility received greater 
weight, and could arrogate to themselves 
the right of justice. The emperor Wen- 
ceslas and his successors endeavored to 
unite all these various associations into one 
grand alliance of a Reicksfriede, (or peace 
of the empire,) and thus restore a superior 
authority, but in vain. It was not until 
towards the fifteenth century, when the 
nobility were obliged by degrees to yield 
to the power of the (erriloria! princes, and 
when, especially, the vigor of chivalry was 
broken by the development of a new epoch, 
that, at length, a solid and durable founda. 
lion was laid for the dominion of justice, 
by the emperor Maximilian's fixed law of 
tlie Reicksfriede, which secured the public 

We will now trace the prominent fea- 
tures of the forms of judicial proceedings, 
and of the laws in the middle ages. Origi- 
nally, the superior court of jurisdiction 
was held only in the particular county 
which, in the name of the king, or under 
the Kdnigsbann, exercised high judicial 



authority over real property and life. In 
the centgraviates (which were called, in 
Lower Saxony and in Westphalia, G(^e- 
richte) there was only a petty court of jus- 
tice, to which the nobles (Semperfreien) 
were not subject ; for, throughout the 
whole of the middle ages, we find main- 
tained the rule, that every one, to what- 
soever class he belonged, could be adjudged 
only by his equals; so that the general 
grand princip;e of the administration of 
justice by the communities, from the high- 
est to the lowest, continued to form the 
basis of all judicial proceedings through, 
out Germany. The emperor could pass 
no sentence which the princes and nobles 
had not approved ; and in the class of peas, 
ants, even in the courts of law, among feu- 
datories and vassals, no lord and no supe- 
rior authority could adjudge capriciously 
and arbitrarily, inasmuch as it was neces- 
sary to have the approbation of the commu- 
nity. Justice, therefore, remained the liv. 
ing property of the people, and its code 
was formed by custom and descent, from 
among themselves. Written laws, indeed, 
were held in dread and suspicion, for \hen 
the proceedings would have fallen into the 
hands of those learned in jurisprudence. 
The church alone was ruled by written 
laws, and almost in every thing by the Ro- 
man code. Wherever solitary written 
laws were found, such as privileges, prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence and rights, foi 
cities or particular districts, they were of 
such trifling import in their incomplete 
state, that, far from being so constituted aa 
to form sources of right and fountains of 
justice, they only served as testimonies to 
prove that the true law lived exclusively 
in the people. 

The first collection of German laws was 
formed by a Saxon nobleman, Epke or 
Eike von Repgow, between 1215-18, and 
which is known under the name of Sack, 
senspiegel or Saxon Mirror, It was a mere 
private labor; but as the collection was 
more complete than the hitherto so-called 
laws, it came by degrees into general prac- 
tice, particularly in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. The compiler was total- 
ly ignorant of the Roman code, and did not 
therefore adapt his composition to it, either 
in form or matter ; but those who revised 
it subsequently, introduced much of the 
Roman canon law. Among the compila- 
tions, we must include the Schuiahenspieget 
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or Swabian Mirror, and the Eatserreckt or 
Imperial Code, the latter of which, in par- 
ticular, contains the feudal system. 

The Roman law was evidently intro- 
duced by the clergy into Germany, and 
was adopted in the ecclesiastical courts, 
it was only in the fifteenth century that 
the municipal courts commenced referring 
to it. The reawakened taste for the study 
of Roman antiquity, in general, brought 
with it also a desire to investigate and 
make researches into the Roman law-books, 
particularly in the universities; and they 
commenced, in doubtful cases, to procure 
opinions and legal decisions, as well from 
the doctors of the universities as from the 
_ superior courts. The influence which the 
gradual introduction of the Roman law had 
upon the public affairs of Germany, will 
become more and more evident as we pro- 
ceed in the course of our history 

Before we conclude our description of 
the state of judicial affairs in the middle 
ages, we will contemplate one ot its most 
remarkable institutions namely, that of the 
Vehm or Femgenchl (secret executive tri- 
bunal,) which formed itself in Westphalia, 
and which gives us a profound view of the 
spirit of that period. But for the sake of 
connection, we must previously enter upon 
and anticipate the limits of the immediate 
succeeding period. 

In Westphalia the jurisdiction of the 
princes and nobles was wholly founded 
upon the Gogerichte or Centgraviates. The 
ancient tribunal, however, of the Graf or 
count had also maintained itself, although 
much diminished in authority as the su 
p m d y 1 Th 1 gh b 1 J 
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Again, as the rights ot the free tribunals 
wero attached to the primitive rights of the 
ancient jurisdiction of the counties, so also 
those of the StuMkerr were connected with 
the Freisluhls or free courts ; for the term 
Stuhlherr was applied to every prince, 
noble, and knight, who as judicial lord pos- 
sessed a jurisdiction which did not depend 
upon the emperor. The Stuhlherr was 



appointed to watch especially that justice 
was done. For this purpose he created a 
FreigrafoT free count, who was invested 
with authority by the emperors, or dukes, 
and, after the fall of Henry the Lion, he 
was appointed by the archbishop of Co- 
logne, as inheritor of the duchy of West- 
phalia. The free count stood in the same 
affinity to the Stuhlherr as the judge or 
judicial lord; the Freischijffen, however, 
were not servants of the judge, but they 
represented the ancient community or jury, 
and the free count was only the president 
or foreman who maintained order in the 
assembly. All the Freischijffen present 
possessed the right to participate in pro. 
flouncing judgment; a less number than 
seven members could not form a court, and 
if there were too many to enable all to 
tak 'm d' t p t ■ th p d' g 
U m d f d th d f 

wh tl 1 d pi ddp 

ri d f th t b 1 th 
bldhddd 1 dB 
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pomted to serve him especially, taking no 
share in the decisions of the court. 

The superior Freistuhl or tribunal was 
at Dortmund, that city being a free city of 
the empire, and acknowledging no Stuhl. 
herr or judicial lord, owing, perhaps, to 
the antiquity and celebrity of its tribunal, 
as well as the aboriginal privileges it had 
acquired in the time of Charlemagne. In 
Dortmund all the free counts assembled 
every year to meet a genera! chapter, 
where they founded Weisthiimer, or prin- 
iples of law, examined the judgments of 
he free courts, and confirmed or put them 
side when an appeal was entered. 

As these tribunals drew their origin from 
hose of Ihe ancient county courts, it will 
he readily perceived that they exercised a 
jurisdiction over ordinary legal disputes 
which we call civil actions, as also over 
penal cases, which presuppose a crime. 
But this last division of their office, at that 
time so important, became still more so in 
the course of time, in order to enable them 
to exercise their whole poi\ei, in aup. 
pressing as much as possible the savage 
spirit CMSting so universally and among 
all classes, to commit the most seiious 
crimes against life, honor, and property. 
And as they adjudged in the name of the 
emperor, and by the law of life and death. 
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:hey thought that in all criminal affairs 
they could extend their jurisdiction beyond 
the limits of Westphalia, more especially 
as not another tribunal existed throughout 
the empire so authorized, from which to 
obtain justice against criminals. In fact, 
such influence did this tribunal command, 
tiiat at length no cuses of contention, not 
even purely civil disputes arose which 
could not be brought before them for i 
cision, if the defendant refused to do ji 
tice and honor to the plaintiff; for thence 
the crime became one absolutely confi.rmed 
against the sanctity of the law. 

Thus in the fourteenth and fiileenth 
centuries tho power of the Freigerichti 
tended over all parts of Germany, as far 
as Prussia and Livonia; while all com- 
plaints, even from the most distant districts, 
were obliged to be brought before a West- 
pbalian superior tribunal, and it was upon 
Westphalian ground (styled in the judicial 
language the red earth) that the cited per- 
son was forced to appear. Beyond West- 
ph:alia no such Freistuhl could exist, and 
when the emperor Wenceslas endeavored 
to introduce one into Bohemia, the free 
counts declared that any one participating 
iii such a Freistuhl incurred the penalty of 
ideath. Thus originally it was Westpha- 
lians alone, and of these only the ancient 
free-born ScMffen or Sluhlfreien that could 
be constituted judges in the tribunal; but 
in the thirteenth century it was the custom 
to receive also other free, irreproachable, 
and honorable men as Schdffen, and when 
the court itself extended its jurisdiction 
beyondthehoundariesof Westphalia, every 
free German could become a Freischfiffe, 
and princes, counts, knights, and citizens, 
strove to attain the honor of participating 
in the privileges of FreischOffen. A Frei- 
Bchijffe could be cited only before a Frei- 
gericht or free tribunal, and great weight 
was laid upon his word and oath. But 
they were very careful and strict in their 
election of a Freischijffo ; he was obliged 
to prove that he was free born, of a good 
family, not suspected of any misdeeds, and 
was in the enjoyment of all his rights, and 
finally two Freisehiiffen were obliged to 
become his security . The reception could 
take place only in Westphalia. Even the 
emperor himself could make FreischOffen 
only upon the so-called red earth, in this 
superior court. They had among them a 
very ancient secret sign and peculiar 



greeting, whereby they recognised each 
other ; whence, or perhaps from their know- 
ledge of the laws, they were called the ini- 
tiated, and in order to make any one know- 
ing Or wise implied receiving him among 
the Schciffen of the superior tribunal ; even 
emperors were subjected to this reception, 
for in the year 1439 the emperor Sigis- 
mund was solemnly received among the 
initiated, at the Freistuhl of Dortmund. 
We may consider these courts of justice in 
Westphalia at this brilliant moment of their 
existence, when almost all the princes, 
nobles, and knights, became B'reischiiffen, 
as an absolute and important association, 
which in all its ramifications spread over 
the whole of Germany, and which, at a 
time when all the other courts had lost 
their power, acted as a substitute, and con- 
stituted a barrier against tho rude and 
brutal force of crime. A solemn oath 
held all the members united, and not even 
in the confessional were they suffered to 
reveal a secret of the Vekm tribunal ; nei- 
ther were the clergy themselves admitted 
into it. 

Originally the non-initiated were not ta- 
ken at once before the secret tribunal, but 
before the ancient tribunal of the commu- 
nity or jury court, (the EcUe Ding,) hut 
that was formed by the same individuals ; 
the forms only were less severe, and like- 
wise there every one could be present. 
But if the cited individual did not appear, 
he was then taken before the closed or se- 
cret court, so called because only thosa 
initiated could be present, and any non- 
initiated one venturing to introduce him. 
self was immediately hanged. The term 
secret here, therefore, implies closed court, 
and does not indicate those terrible mys- 
teries which dared not be exhibited before 
the light of day. 

It^is equally as fabulous that these tri- 
bunals were held at night in woods, cav- 
1, and subterranean vaults, although in 
later times, when this court had become 
degenerated, it may have occurred in iso- 
lated cases. But the place of meeting was 
the ancient palace court of the grafs or 
counts, generally upon a mountain or hill, 
whence the eye could command a view of 
the entire country around, under the shade 
of lime-trees, and by the light of the sun. 
The free graf or count ascended and pre- 
sided on the seat of justice ; before him lay 
the sword, the symbol of supreme justice, 
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at the same lime representing in llie form 
of its handle the cross of Christ, and the 
next to it the Wyd, or cord, as a sign of 
right over life and death. The eount then 
opened and closed the court, that is, he 
called the Schiiffen around him and as- 
signed to them their places. They were 
obliged to appear bareheaded and without 
arms or armor. Upon the judges' declara- 
tion that the court was opened, peace was 
commanded for the first, second, and third 
time. From that moment the deepest si- 
lence reigned throughout the assembly, no 
one ventured to argue or converse, for by 
60 doing he transgressed against the solemn 
decreed peace of the tribunal. The cited 
person, who was also obliged to appear 
without arms, stepped forward, accompa- 
nied by his two sureties or bail, if he had 
any. The complaint made against him 
was stated to him by the judge, and if he 
swore upon the cross of the sword, the le- 
gal oath of purification, he was free : " He 
shall then take a Kreuzpfennig, or farthing 
piece," says an ancient work on jurispru- 
dence, " throw it at the feet of the court, 
turn round and go his way. Whoever at- 
tacks or touches him, has then, which all 
freemen know, broken the king's peace." 
Such was the ancient proceeding with the 
genuine Freischijftcn, who enjoyed par. 
ticular privileges, and who were presumed 
to have a strict love for truth and honor. 
In later times that simple straightforward 
way seems to have become quite changed, 
for we read in other ancient codes that the 
plaintiff was entitled to oppose and destroy 
the validity of the purifying oath of the 
defendant by three witnesses, which, how- 
ever, the latter could again oppose with 
six ; if the accuser appeared with fourteen, 
the defendant could swear himself free 
with twenty-one, which was the highest 
testimony. If the defendant acknowledged 
the crime, or if the plaintiff convicted Kim 
by oath and witnesses, the Schi^en then 
gave judgment. If the criminal received 
sentence of death he was executed imme- 
diately and hanged on the next tree ; the 
minor punishments were exile and fine. 

But if the defendant did not appear upon 
the third citation, and could produce no 
satisfactory cause of absence within a 
stipulated period, he was considered as 
having confessed his crime, or as one de- 
spising justice and peace, and, therefore, 
having placed himself beyond the pale of 



either, the sentence of the Vehm, whioh 
equivalent to condemnation, was pro- 
nounced against him ; and thence these 
uris received the name of Vehmgerichle. 
The sentence pronounced by the court 
IS dreadful : " As now N. has been ci- 
ted, prosecuted, and adjudged before me, 
and who, on account of his misdeeds, I 
summoned before me, and who is so hard- 
ened in evil, that he will obey neither hon- 
justice, and despises the highest 
tribunal of the holy empire, I verfeme, or 
denounce him here, by all the royal power 
and force, as is but just, and as is com- 
manded by the Konigsbann, or royal ban, 
I deprive him, as outcast and expelled, of 
all the peace, justice, and freedom he has 
ever enjoyed since he was baptized ; and 
I deprive him, henceforward, of the enjoy- 
ment of the four elements, which God made 
and gave as a consolation to man, and de- 
nounce him as without right, without law, 
without peace, without honor, without se- 
curity ; I declare him condemned and lost, 
so that any man may act towards him as 
with any other banished criminal. And 
he shall henceforward be considered un- 
worthy, and shall enjoy neither law not 
justice, nor have either freedom in, or 
guidance to any castles or cities, except- 
ing consecrated places. And I herewith 
curse his flesh and his blood ; and may 
his body never receive burial, but may it 
be borne away by the wind, and may the 
ravens and crows, and wild bii'ds of prey 
consume and destroy him. And I adjudge 
his neck to the rope, and his body to be 
devoured by the birds and beasts of the air, 
sea, and land ; but his soul I commend to 
our dear Lord God, if He will receive 

According to some customs, after he had 
cast forth the rope beyond the wails of the 
court, the count was obliged to pronounce 
these words three times, and every time to 
spit on the earth with the collective SchOf- 
fen, as was the usage when any one was 
actually executed. The name of the con- 
demned criminal was then inserted in the 
book of blood, and the count then con- 
cluded the sentence as follows : " I com- 
mand all kings, princes, lords, knights, and 
squires, all free counts, and all free, true 
Schbffen, and all those who belong to the 
holy empire, that they shall help with all 
their power to fulfil this sentence upon this 
' criminal, as is but just to the so- 
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eret tribunal of the holy empire. And no. 
thing shall cause them to withhold from sc 
doing, neither love nor afTeetion, relation- 
ship, friendship, nor any thing whatever in 
this world." 

The banished man was now in the con- 
dition of the criminal condemned to death, 
over whom execution lowered. Whosoevei 
received or even warned him was also 
takei befo e the tribunal of the free count. 
The asaslin^ members of the c( 
hound bv a lernhle oath and by a heavy 
sentence of death to conceal the judgment 
which had been passed agamst any one ; 
that la to say to make it known lo nobody 
but one imtated and even if the con- 
demned man was a brolher cr father Ihe 
member durst not warn h m thereof Be- 
sdes which each nitiated one to whom the 
sentence ivas aulhenticaily conveyed, was 
bound to help to put it in execution. Gen- 
erally a letter of outlawry was given to 
Ihe plaintiif, whh the seal of the free count 
and seven Schoffen, that he might pursue 
the guilty party ; the oath of three Frei- 
sciioffen sufficed to confirm the sentence. 
Wherever the Verfemte, or banished man 
was found, whether in a house, in the open 
street, the high road, or in the forest, he 
VfAB hanged at the nest tree or post, if tlie 
■servants of the secret court could obtain 
possession of him. As a sign that he was 
put to death in execution of the holy Vehm, 
and was not murdered by robbers, they left 
him all that he bore about him, and stuck a 
knife in the ground close beside him. Be- 
sides this, the Schoffen of this secret court 
possessed the privilege of hanging without 
a trial every criminal taken in the fact, if, 
faithful (o the laws of honor, they took no- 
thing from him which they found about 
him, and left behind the sign of the Vehm. 

We are astonished when we contemplate 
this terrific and mighty power of the Schsf- 
fen alliance, and can at the same time 
easily comprehend how the most extraor- 
dinary traditions of this Vekmgerichl, or 
secret tribunal, based upon their nocturnal 
assemblies, their mysterious customs, their 
initiation and course of justice, together 
with their condemnation and execution of 
the criminal, have been preserved in the 
mouths of the people, for even the plain 
historical descriptions thereof are sufficient- 
ly striking. An association of several thou- 
sand men spread throughout the whole of 
GJermany, from the highest to ihe lowest 



classes, (for we find examples of c „ 

freemen, mechanics, and citizens, being 
clothed with the dignity of a free count, 
and that even princes and knights did not 
disdain to assist as SchiJffen under their 
presidency,) such a society whose member* 
recognised each other by secret signs, aniT 
by a solemn oath were bound to supporl 
each other, who adjudged and punished in 
the name of the emperor and the empire, 
who reached the criminal even after an 
elapse of years, and in whatever corner he 
might seek refuge, and iinally who were 
not subjected to give any account for what 
they did if only the terrific knife was pres- 
ent as evidence : what power, we repeat, 
did not this alliance command against the 
evil-minded, and what a powerful support 
and guarantee might it not have been for 
the peace and justice of the empire ? The 
prince or knight who easily escaped the 
judgment of the imperial court, and from 
behind his fortified walls defied even the 
emperor himself, trerjibled when in the si- 
lence of the night he heard the voices of 
the FreischBiFen at the gate of his castle, 
and when the free count summoned him to 
appear at the ancient malplatz or plain, un- 
file lime-tree, or on the bank of a rivu- 
let upon that dreaded soil, the Westphalian 
red ground.* And that Ihe power of 
these free counts was not exagi^erated by 
mere imagination, excited by terror, noi 
reality by any means insignificant, is 
proved by a hundred undeniable examples, 
■"ipported by records and testimonies, that 
numerous princes, counts, knights, and 
wealthy citizens, were seized by these 
SchOfTen of the secret tribunal, and in exe- 
cution of its sentence, perished by their 
hands. 

Such power placed in human hands with, 
out the protecting check of publicity and 
responsibility could not long exist without 

■ We must add here, that tlie summona waa eieou- 
bv two Schoffen who were tlie bearers of the free 
int 9 letter. If [hey did not aucoeed in finding the 
iused because lie was livine either in a city or a for- 
ffl, where Ihey could uot saTeij enter, Ihey were an- 
uiunzBdtpeitecalelhaaaniinouflintheiiight. Thejr 
Blucli Ihe leMer.enclosIng a ftuthing piece, in Uie pand 
of the gate of ttie caitle, and cut off Uirea chira &am 
the same gale, which thW handed to ttis ftae OMmt w 
n ''«''™™"-ti— ••^•"^had(lBlivo™dtbe«ummoD8,hav- 
'" "•''^ ■"■' '- "le Benlinel on 
letter for his 
t any regular 
met with, hs 
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misuse. In the great development and ex- 
tension of the association, it could not be 
avoided, bul that unworthy individuals 
should be received as members, who used 
the power confided to them for the sole satis- 
faction of their revengeful and baser pas- 
aions. At the end of the fifteenth century 
many complaints arose in several parts of 
the empire, and particularly on the part of 
the clergy, against these free courts; and 
we find that the whole spirit of modern 
times began to work against them far more 
than these charges upon isolated events. 
The power of the lords of the soil had now 
become increased and confirmed ; they 
could not endure that their subjects should 
be judged by a strange, although originally 
imperial tribunal. Thence arose alliances 
of princes, nobles, knights, and cities, 
against the Westphalian courts, and when 
(he law for the lasting peace of the land, 
the new imperial chamber of justice, and 
a new criminal court were introduced, the 



study of law and jurisprudence became 
substituted for a knowledge of the ancient 
customs ; and when crimes agains; the 
peace of the land and against obedience to 
the authorities ceased, then did the power 
of the secret tribunal evaporate of itself 
without any formal abrogation, so that 
it is equally difficult to trace the last as it 
is to fix the first year of its existence.* 

* In the sixteenth century, tlie afsociation contended, 
for its Mhta and piinleges, and ttie Btmsgle still con- 
linoed in the sevenlmnth eenlnir, although mnch 
weakened and the scene confined to Wefl^alia. In 
the eighteenth eentniy thera were letl inilr a Tew 
traces, the lains of tiie past ; its recollections and its 
signs, howeret, still ctmunoc to exist among tlte peas- 
ants of certain prorinoea in Westphalia. AtGehmen, 
ui Mnnster, the secret tribunal was onlv eilingoiehed 
eaticelylv the French iMidotion in 1811 ; and even to 
the loesent day. scsne of the tiee peasants who have 
taken the oath of theSdiSSen, meet annually at a par- 
ticular spot Biaimd the Frtismhl, and it has bsen im- 
possible to extract Inan them the secret oa.th. Tho 
principal sl^ns are indicated by the letters S. t^. G. (i., 
which mgimy stock (stick,) stein (Elone.) gias (grafs,) 
grain (tausi) hot we cannot trace the mystenoua 
meaning these words convey in connection with the 
Vektneeritht, 
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The aouices of the history of this period are ajtain 
■till more Ecanty thnn in that of the Hohenstaufens, 
consisting chiefly of special chronicles rather Uian of 
general Eietorical works, constituting one entire and 
continnoos representaUon of events, added to which 
they are all, or for the ereater portion, written in the 
Laun tongue. The first we have to mention are thoee 
works of general history which appear in the form of 
chronicles or annals, and which pnisent but a meager 
portion of German history. The most important are : 

1. Hermann, a monk of Attoich, known under the 
name of Henncus Slerv ; Chronicle 1147-1300. 

S. Annalee Colmarienses, 1311-1303; in the collec- 
tfam of Uisriaos. 

3. MatUiiaa of Neuenburg ; Chrraiicle aa far as 13SS, 
continaed by Albert of Strasburg (Albertoa Argenli- 
nemns) to 1378 : in UntitdnB. 

4. JdinyitododurajiDBiCSin)n.l215-13<8;inEcoard. 



». joiui*iiMiuuunuioB: tiiinjii,iBio-id 

5. Gobelinna Femona, deHcon o( Birkt 
of theWorid(Cosmadrainium) taI418; 

6. Keterich EiiMelhnaen ; C3ironicle U> tlie year 



Kevie' 



to ItO; in Eccard. 



ner to ISM ; in Pistorius. 



a Presbyterian of Ratisbon ; Chronicle 



9. Hermann Koraer, Domin, in Lilbeck ; Chronicle 
'i 1435: in Eccard. 

10. Baitntana Schedel, a doctor in Nuremboi^ ; 



Hii^oiy, to 1500 i printed separately. 



Wviraimrg, w .^.^ 

portant, Mid have been edited by frelier. The mosl 
valuable among them is the Chronicle of the Monas- 
tery of HiiKchau in Wurlembere (published at St 
Gallen in. 1630 ; Chronic. Hiisaugiense) 830-1514; ii 
which the historian has interwoven the whole historj 



parts: Metropolis, Sanonia, et Vandaii_, „ 

man, and, for his time, an iuiiependeiit thinker. 
As especial and entire works on Germany may bi 



J by til , , , ^^. 

TheBiom^hy, &C., oftheEraperoi ,.,„ 

— '''-snfirGotttWedofEnsningen,b 



le Bkigranhy, &c, 
Vlbertl., written IQ 



18. jGneaa Synins Ficcokanini, si 
PiusII., and who died hi the year 14 
a. TheliiGtoryofhisownlimesliD 



J. Tho history of the eccleaittstioal council of Basle 

itten by himself ; as also 

;. ThehlBlory of the Emperor Frederick nf.,and^ 
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HUDOLPHUS l^HIS GOOD AND NOBLE CHARACTER. 



a de Rita, Situ, Moribna et Conditji 



valuable so 



tt Die hialory of the Austrian ei 



ai). J. Joach. Mulier baa collected the moat imnop- 
taut liBusacliona of the diets of the Germanic emphe, 
espeeiaUy of those under Frederick III. and Maxunil- 
iuu I., published in Jena, ITflQ, and aubaequenlly. 

In the fonrleenth and Hfteenth centuries we find 
liiatorical works in the Gemian language become 
more frequent : 

:.' Otiocar of Hoznegk wrote a Chronicle in rhyme, 
which contains the entire epoch of the iDterregiiura 
and thehish>rrDf the Bmperora Rodolphus, Adoljihus, 
Albert, and Ueiirr VII., as far as ISOS ; a wuk which 
althoi^ not strictlr hiitoiical, is Deverthele«i worthy 
lo be reieired to as a histarjr oT thoee fimee. It is re- 
printed in Peitz'a Hietoiy of Auirtria. 

i^. Jacob iri' Kotugdiareii, an ecGledaatic in Stras- 
bure, irtio di«d in 1^0, wrote a Chtonicls of Alaace 
and StraaburB in th« Swabian dialect, which was ed- 
ited by Scliilter, and publiahed with his notea in 1698, 

33. Eberhard Winaeek, of Monta, private aecretary 
to the Emiieror Sffjamund, wrote a biography of that 



lareh: 



uMenl 



w. iJoiiiBa tiouie, onrDiuDira' of the ei 
ill the low Gennan dialect ; in Leibnitz. 

37. Diebld Sohilltiig, abiint 1480, history of the wars 
of Biiri[nnil;f ; t^ well written. 

3/8. MelchiK Fflnzing (of Nuremberg, bom in 1481, 
Imperial ConnseOor, and subsequently Provost in 
MJeiiti) aai^ the iufflory of the Emperor Maximihan 



efti 

IVewidanlis.' 



lied. 



Geuerhdikeiten and Ge- 

baren Ileldsuiid Ritleis 

Nuremberg, 1517, and subsequently 



-. .Jareus Treiiaauerwein, private 
Emperor Maximilian I., has preaen 
with adcscription of that monarch's g 
work der Weiskunig, 151*; and for v 
ror hmiBPlf furnished much of the m 

30 Bihbald Pirkheimer (of Ei' 

founaellor in iNuitmberg, and si ,_... 

CounsdlOT, diedm 1530) wrote his : Hist, b 



togeth^ witii many <n 

31. Fii^llj, we nmBb niBnuDn iwo 
tiaa Franks, (bmi 1500, died lUS,) th 
and TentBuhe Chnoik, 1S3S. 



CHAPTER XII. 



iEs.— 1273-1347. 

Rudolphus I. ofHaraburg, 1213-91— Adolphus I. of 
Kaasan lese-oa— Albert I. of Austria, 1208-1308— 
Switierland— Confederation of the Swiss — Gessler^ 
William Tell— Henry VII. of Luxemburg, 1303-13— 
Frederick of Austria, 1314-30, and Lewis of Bavaria, 
1314-47— Switzerland— tho Battle of Moi^arten, 1315 
— ITie Battle of Miihldorf, 13M— The Fhat Electoral 
Alliance, 1338— Death of Lewis, 1347. 

The Slate of commotion in Germany 
continued to grow daily more violent; and 
when, in 1272, Richard of England died, 
and Alphonso took not the least interest in 
the Glerman empire, the princes at length, 
in the year 1373, held an imperial diet at 



Frankfort, in order to choose an emperor 
who should meet the views of every one. 
It was necessary that he should he great 
and wise, in order that he might restore 
the imperial dignity ; hut at the same time 
not powerful, lest the princes should have 
reason of apprehension for the security of 
their own power. To unite both requisites 
was a difficult matter; however, good for- 
tune determined the election to the advan- 
tage of the country. In Switzerland lived 
Count Rudolphus of Hapsburg, whose ter- 
ritories and subjects were not very exten- 
sive or numerous, but who by his valor, 
prudence, and integrity, had obtained the 
respect of the higher orders, and of the 
people generally. He had been formerly 
the companion and friend of the emperor 
Frederick II., who in the year 1218, had 
personally stood godfather to him, and in 
one of his campaigns in Italy, possibly 
after the glorious battle at Cortenuova, had 
conferred upon him the order of knighl- 
hood. During the turbulent time of the 
Interregnum, he lived on his family es- 
tates, and defended, to the utmost of his 
power, all who required his assistance 
against the oppression and injustice of the 
rapacious knights. He was for a long 
time the protector and governor of the citiea 
of Ziirich and Strasburg, and of the townis 
situated at the foot of the Alps of St. Goft- 
hard. In his manners he displayed the 
natural simplicity and frankness of a good 
and noble man ; and in a letter addressed 
to the pope, the archbishop of Cologne, 
when speaking of him, says : " He reveres 
the church, he is a lover of justice, a man 
of prudent counsels and piety, beloved of 
God and man, possessing an agreeable 
form and countenance, and which although 
of a stem expression, still when he speaks 
is invested with an air of affability which 
inspires confidence ; he possesses besides, 
a hardy constitution, and in his wars 
against the faithless he has always been 



He was more especially held in high 
esteem by Werner, archbishop of Mente, 
for when on one occasion this prelate took a 
journey lo Rome for the purpose of receiv- 
ing his archbishop's robe, deeming the 
passage through the mountains of Switzer- 
land unsafe, he besought Count Rudolphus 
to escort bira from Strasburg to the Alps 
and back. This Rudolphus did with all 
the chivatric faith of a true knight. During 
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the journey the archbishop became gradu- 
ally acquainted with his great and rare 
virtues, and when he was about to leave hi; 
noble defender, he said, that he only wished 
to live long enough to be able in some de- 
gree to reward him for his services ; and 
this opportunity had now arrived. He : 
urgently recommended Count Rudolphi 
of Hapsbut^ for the imperial dignity, 
that the German princes elected him al 
once to ihe throne of the empire. 

Rudolphus, who little expected such a 
elevation, was at that moment engaged i 
war with the cily of Basle, in order to n 
instate in that ciiy, that portion of the ni 
bilily who called themselves the " Sterners, 
and who had been expelled by the other 
party, the " Psictichers." It was at midnight 
that the hurgrave of Nuremberg, Fred- 
erick of Hohenzollern, Rudoiphus's bro- 
ther-in-law, arrived at the camp, and 
brought the unexpected intelligence. Ru- 
dolphus, at first, did not believe it ; but 
when the marshal of the empire, Henry of 
Pappenheim, arrived, he sent the hurgrave 
into the cily, with an offer of peace to the 
citizens, he being now, as he said, the more 
powerful party. They accepted it with 
gladness, and were the first to congratulate 
him upon his elevation. He then went to 
Frankfort, and thence to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he was publicly crowned. Ailer 
the coronation the princes present, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom, rendered homage 
to the new emperor for their estates. It so 
happened, that there was no scepire at 
hand, probably because, owing to the many 
foreign emperors, and the consequent 
changes in the government, ihe state jewels 
were dispersed ; great concern was, there- 
fore, manifested, as to what the emperor 
could possibly use for performing the cere- 
mony of enfeoffment. Rudolphus there- 
upon removed the difficulty, and snatching 
up a crucifix, he employed that instead of 
thesceplre ; " For," said he, " a symbol by 
which the world was redeemed, may well 
supply the place of a sceptre ;" language 
which pleased all present. 

The new emperor began his reign with 
great rigor, but at the same time with such 
paternal benevolence, that the meanest of 
his subjects experienced the good results 
therefrom : his new dignity effecting no 
change in the greatness and firmness of his 
character; and even in his outward ap- 
e remained as simple and unos- 



tentatious as before. So little did he regard 
external display and magnificent apparel, 
that he did not hesitate, especially in his 
great expeditions, to wear, equally with his 
companions in arms, an inferior cloak, and 
even with his own hands to repair his own 
doublet. Once only we find, by his ac- 
counts, that he bestowed a large sum of 
money upon dress for himself, his consort, 
and children, which occurred on the occa- 
sion of liis first interview with the pope. 

In order that he might at once heal and 
eradicate the disorders of the kingdom, he 
sent the following communication to all the 
vassals and loyal subjects of his realm : " I 
now intend, by the blessing of God, to re- 
establish peace throughout this country so 
long distracted, and to take under my pro- 
tection against farther tyranny all those 
who have hitherto groaned under oppres- 
sion ; to promote which object I confide in 
the efficient co-operation of my estates." 

He suited the action to the word, and 
travelled throughout the countries of Fran- 
conia, Swabia, and (he borders of tJie 
Rhine, and wherever he met with a peacfj- 
breaker who would not conform to order, he 
punished him with all the severity of the 
law. This was the case especially with 
regard to the more petty robbers and dis- 
turbers; but Rudolphus clearly perceived, 
that if the imperial dignity was to be 
clothed with its original and proper impor- 
tance, the great princes must likewise be 
compelled to perform their duties, and pay 
him due homage. King Ollocar, of Bo- 
hemia, however, would hear nothing of any 
such subjection to the emperor ; he was a 
much more powerful prince than the count 
of Hapsburg, possessing in addition to Bo. 
hernia, also the Austrian estates, which, after 
the extinction of the ducal house of Baben- 
berg, he bad obtained partly by inheritance 
and partly by money and force of arms, 
and he by no means felt bound to yield. 
Moreover, the Austrian estates complained 
bitterly of his tyranny and oppression.. 
Rudolphus, therefore, commenced by sum- 
ing Ottocarto appear at the imperial 
of Nuremberg, in 1274, there to take 
ihe usual oath of allegiance. But the 
king came neither then nor to a second diet 
at WUrzberg ; and to a third held at Augs- 
burg, in the year 1375, he only sent 
Bernard, bishop of Seckau, as his repre- 
sentative, who was, however, so daring as 
to begin a Latin speech in the presence of 
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ihe assembleJ princes; in which he en. 
deavored to prove that the emperor Ru- 
dolphus's election was not legitimate. 
Rudolphus however interrupted him, say- 
ing, "My lord bishop, if you have any 
affairs to settle with my clergy, speak by 
all means :n Latin, but if you have to say 
ought touching me or the privileges of my 
empire, speak as is the custom, in the lan- 
guage of the country," and the princes, 
when they understood that he intended to 
impeach Rudolphus's election to thi 
pi re, could scarcely refrain from turning 
him out; but the bishop saved them the 
trouble by departing of his own accord, and 
ne hastened away from Nuremberg, 
The ban of the empire was no 
nounced against the rebellious Ottooar ;'but 
he was so insolent and faithless, that hi 
ordered the heralds who had brought to bin 
the declaration of the ban, to be tied up a 
the gates of Prague. He, however, soor 
suffered the punishment due to him. Ru. 
doSphus, in the year 1276, suddenly made 
an attack upon Austria, and subdued the 
cpuntry as far as Vienna, v/hich be be- 
sieged. Ottocar encamped on the opposite 
side of the Danube, thinking himself se- 
cured by the width of the river ; but Ru- 
dolphus, to the astonishment of all, sc 
quickly threw a bridge across, in order tc 
attack and capture the king in his strong- 
hold, that the latter, being greatly alarmed, 
immediately offered peace. He was obliged 
to resign Austria, Sljria, Carmthia and 
Carniola. And foi the ratification of peace 
a marriage wa? contracted betw. 
Bohemian crown piinee, Wenzesl 
one of the six daughters of Rudolphus, and 
another bet«een the son of the emperor 
and a Bohemian pimcess Ottocar then 
came to Rudolphus, m his encampment, to 
obtain the feoffment of his estates This 
scene did not pass w ithout the humiliation 
and shame of the proud king He had 
Hoped by the splendor of his roj al retinue 
to eclipse the unostentatious emperor, but 
Rudolphus availed himself of thwieryeir 
cumstance in order to humble him : " The 
king of Bohemia has often laughed at my 
gray doublet," said he, " but to-day my gray 
doublet shall laugh at him." Accordingly, 
arrayed in his plain and simple attire, and 
seated upon ihe imperial throne, he re- 
ceived the king, who, glitterirgin gold and 
purple, was now obliged, in th; presence of 
all the bishops and princes, to humbly sup- 



plicate on his knees for pardon, and to do 
homage for his kingdom of Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

Hereupon the princes of the empire, as 
usual afier a terminated campaign, re- 
turned home ; but Rudolphus, who by no 
means trusted the proud king, remained in 
Austria with his faithful Alsatian and 
Swabian knights, who continued attached 
to him from the time when, under his or- 
ders as count of Hapsburg, Ihey fought 
with him in so many battles. And, in 
reality, very shortly afterwards Ottocar 
recommenced hostilities, thinking that Ru- 
dolphus had now no competent forces with 
hirn. But the emperor with his small but 
valiant band boldly marched against his 
adversary, and maintained a most sangui- 
nary battle, on the 26th of August, 1278, 
at Marchfeld, on the other side of the 
Danube. The victory was long doubtful, 
and Rudolphus himself was in great dan- 
ger, for among the Bohemian knights seve- 
ral had agreed and sworn to attack and 
destroy him. One of them, Henry of 
Fullenstein, sprang upon him with his 
couched lance, but the emperor avoided 
the stroke, and dexterously thrusting the 
point of his own spear through the aper. 
ture of his antagonist's helmet, ho pierced 
his head, and he fell dead from his horse. 
At the same moment, however, a gigantic 
Thuringian knight, who also belonged to 
the conspirators, stabbed the horse of Ru- 
dolphus, which fell to the ground, and ila 
royal rider with difficulty protected him- 
self with his shield from being trampled 
under fool, until one of his own knights 
brought him another horse. Being again 
mounted, and his general, Bcrthold Kap- 
plcr, bringing up now the rear-guard, he 
once more dashed against the enemy, 
who could no longer resist the attack, but 
was completely put to flight. Neverthe- 
less, although deserted by his army, Otto- 
car, as Rudolphus himself testifies, fought 
bravely to the last ; until, with bis horse, 
he was struck to the earlh and killed by a 
knight of Styria, whom he had formerly 
much injured and oppressed. When peace 
was restored, the marriage between the 
two royal houses was celebrated, and Bo- 
hemia was governed in trust for the chil- 
dren of Ottocar by the margrave of Bran- 
denburg. 

Rudolphus, however, with the consent 
of the German princes, transferred Aus- 
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tria, as imperial iief, to his own house ; 
it was, in fact, a country reconquered by 
his arms for the German empire ; and one 
of the electoral princes, in a letter he 
wrote in approhation of this arrangement, 
said — " That it was only just that Rudol- 
phus should convey over to his children, if 
he thought fit, that principality which he 
had reconquered for the empire with so 
much sacrifice of his own blood." Ac- 
cordingly, at an imperial diet held in 
Augsburg in 1282, the emperor took sol- 
emn possession thereof, and in the presence 
of all the princes and nobles of the empire, 
he gave to his sons Albert and Rudolphus, 
the countries of Austria, Styria, Carniola, 
and Vienna ; but Carinthia he gave to 
Meinhard, count of Tyrol, whose daugh- 
ter his son Albert had married. Thus the 
emperor Rudolphus became the founder 
of the powerful house of Austria. 

These affairs being settled, he was again, 
although far advanced in years, zealously 
engaged in seeking to promote the tran. 
(juillity of the empire. He required the 
counts, nobles, and cities of the several 
countries throughout the empire to take an 
oath to preserve the public peace for the 
term of five years ; and knowing well 
that all who nourish evil intentions are 
never sufficiently bound by their word, he 
himself journeyed through all the pro- 
vinces, and routing the freebooter knights 
fi^>m their castles and strongholds, com- 
pletely destroyed them. Thus, on one 
expe^tion to Thuringia, he razed sixty-sis 
such places, and executed twenty-nine of 
these brigand nobles ; among those of the 
most troublesome princes whom he pun- 
ished was Count Bberhard of Wurtem- 
bei^, and whose motto was, " The friend 
of God and enemy of the world ;" him he 
besieged in his own city of Stuttgard, and 
forced him to yield and to raze with hi; 
own hands the walls of that his actual 
place of residence. On the other hand, 
he suffered other persons of rank to build 
fortresses for their defence against the 
freebooters, as in the case of the bishop of 
Paderbom, who in 1290 was permitted to 
build two castles upon his domain. 

Hence the emperor Rudolphus was so 
fully employed in Germany, that he never 
seriously contemplated going to Italy ir 
order to be crowned king. He was alsc 
accustomed to say that " Italy resembled s 
lion's den, in which it was true many tra- 



might be found of those emperors who 
had entered it, but very few, if any, of 
those who had quitted it." Nay, so little 
did he follow out the plans of former kings 
with regard to Italy, that in a negotiation 
with the pope, Gregoiy X., he ceded all 
the imperial right of interfercnco within 
the domain of the Church as in the present 
day. Hence he could congratulate him 
self in beholding that destructive cause of 
incitement removed which impelled the 
emperors to make their expeditions into 
Italy. 

Towards the latter end of his reign, Ru- 
dolphus was anxious, at an imperial diet 
held at Frankfort in 1291, to have his own 
son Albert recognised by the princes as 
emperor of Germany ; but the nobles, jeal- 
ous and tired of the government of Rudol- 
phus, which had already become too vigor- 
ous and firm for them — inasmuch as it 
prevented them from following their own 
selfish interests — thinking that Germany 

the son were allowed to succeed his father, 
refused their consent to the proposal. Dis- 
pleased with this ingratitude Rudolphu s 
took his departure in disgust, and proceedeii 
to Basle. 

He had now attained a great age, and 
suffered much from infirmity and disease ; 
so much so that, during the last year of his 
life, his physicians had only prolonged his 
existence by artificial means. One day, 
while he was sitting at the chess-board, 
they announced to him the near approach 
of his death. " Well then," he said, " let 
us away, my friends, to Spires, to the tomb 
of the kings !" Accordingly he was care- 
fully conveyed to the travelling equipage, 
and with his train set off and journeyed 
along the Rhine ; he did not, however, 
reach Spires, but died on the road, at Ger- 
mersheim, on the 30th of September, 1291, 
aged seventy- four. 

His memory was so universally revered 
throughout Germany, that for a long time 
afler his death it was common to say ; " No, 
no, that is not acting with the honesty of 
Rudolphus !" He was a warrior from his 
boyhood, and one of his dearest wishes as 
a youth was that he might have the com- 
mand of a German army of 40,000 infantry 
and 4000 cavalry, for with such a force, 
he said, he would have marched against 
and faced the whole world. 

Several of the princes were not unfavor- 
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able to Albert of Austria, the son of Ru- 
dolphus, but Archbishop Gerhard of Mentz 
understood so to arrange matters that his 
own cousin, Count Adolphus of Nassau, 
was chosen emperor. Adolphu! 
deed a brave and valiant knight, 
sessed many amiable qualities, but for such 
a station he had neither sufiicieni 
adequate power and influence. He held 
only the moiety of the territory of Nassau. 
and his property was so insignificant that 
he could not even cover the expenses at- 
tending the coronation ; and when he tried 
to extricate himself from this difficulty by 
imposing a lax upon the Jews in Frankfort, 
he was opposed by the mayor of that city ; 
Archbishop Gerhard, therefore, was obliged 
to mortgage his ecclesiastical estates in his 
favor. 

Aa emperor, he sought to follow in the 
footsteps of Rudolphus, by maintaining the 
peace of the land, and at the same lime en. 
deavoriog to aggrandize his own house; 
but it was impossible for him to succeed in 
either of these objects, and in the latter es- 
peeially he employed such means as pro- 
duced disaffection and disgust in the public 
mind. In the first place, in order to obtain 
Money, he promised King Edward I. of 
England his aid in troops against Philip 
of France, in return for a considerables'"" 
This aid, however, although the money 
paid, was not required, as the war between 
the two kings was suspended for (hat time. 
The money, however, Adolphus devoted to 
the purchase of fresh lands. Just at thi 
period a profligate margrave, Albert thi 
Base, held his sway in Thuringia, and 
abandoned his amiable and virtuous wife 
Margaret, the daughter of the emperor 
Frederick 11., in order to marry Cuni- 
gunde of Isenburg. The unhappy mother, 
when obliged to take leave of her children, 
in the anguish of separation, bit the cheek 
of her son Frederick, who from thit 
cumstance is styled in history " Frederick 
wilh the bitten cheek." This unnatural 
and truly base father sold the hereditary 
estates of his two sons by the first marriage, 
to the emperor Adolphus, and presented the 
money to Albert, the son of Cunigunde. 
Subsequently, however, Frederick and 
Dietzmann, the two sons of Mat^arei, hav- 
ing come to manhood, fought bravely for 
their inheritance, their people having re- 
mained faithful to them ; so that the em- 
peror found himself obliged to wage an un- 



righteous war against them — he whose 
primary duty it was to maintain with all 
his power and influence right and justice 
towards all. The brothers, however, re- 
gained a portion of their lands. 

Such unworthy proceedings had brought 
down upon Adolphus the hatred of Ger- 
many ; besides this, the fickle-minded arch- 
bishop, Gerhard of Mentz, was also dissa. 
tisfied with him, because he found that be 
was deceived in the hopes he had cherished 
of making him subservient to his own in- 
terests. At his suggestion, therefore, a new 
diet of all [he princes and nobles was held, 
and Adolphus was there deposed : inasmuch 
as he had desolated the churches, received 
pay from a prince (the king of England) 
inferior to himself, and had likewise dimin-. 
ished the empire instead of extending it, and 
finally had not promoted and maintained 
the peace of the country, Albert of Aus- 
tria was therefore chosen to replace him. 
This was the first instance in which the 
electoral princes, without the instigation of 
the pope, dethroned an emperor of their 
own accord. The two rival sovereigns ap- 
pealed to arms, marched against each other, 
and met at Worms, where, in 1298, they 
fought the decisive battle. Adolphus was 
completely overthrown, and fell in the con- 
test mortally wounded — as some say, by 
the hand of Albert himself. 

This Albert was by no means of a kind, 
friendly disposition like his father ; on the 
contrary, he was a severe, austere, and 
despotic ruler ; besides, even in his exter- 
nal appearance he was disfigured by the 
loss of an eye. It is true his severity to. 
wards the archbishop of Mentz was just, 
for the emperor not being disposed to con- 
sult his will in every thing, the archbishop 
had menacingly said, "that he had yet 
more emperors in his pocket ;" and actually 
adopted means for (he election of another. 
But Albert very soon brought him to rea- 
son, and obliged him to sue for mercy. In 
other matters, however, his actions were 
not always guided by justice. His aim 
was to bring under his subjeclion several 
other countries, in which he partly suc- 
ceeded ; and his eyes were now turned to- 
wards Thuringia, Bohemia, and Holland, 
when all his enterprises were suddenly 
annihilated by death. In the spring of the 
year 1308, he went to his hereditary estates 
the borders of Switzerland, in order to 
re.establish peace among the insurgent 
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Swiss, and to levy great forces to enable 
him to carry on the contemplated war 
against Bohemia. He had witii him also 
his young nephew, John of Swabia, the son 
of his brother Rudolphus, from whom, al- 
though he was now out of his minority, he 
withheld the share he inherited of the Haps- 
burg eBlatea. In vain did the ambitious 
youth repeatedly beg for his patrimony ; 
ihe kmg always refused. Finding, there- 
fore, all his just demands in vain, he, with 
four knights, who also nourished a secret 
hatred against Albert, determined at length 
to assassinate him. On the 1st of May, 
1308, and' in the tenth year of his reign, 
the emperor set out from Stein near Baden 
Ihrough Argau, in order to return to the 
camp at Reinfeld, where his court was as- 
sembled. They came through the deep 
valleys lo the ferry across the Reuss at 
Windisch. Here the conspirators [jressed 
forward with a view of entering the same 
boat with the emperor ; and thus, having 
separated him from his attendants, they 
crossed the stream together. Having 
ed the shore, they remounted their 
and proceeded for some distance, through 
the vast cornfields, at the base of the hills, 
on the highest of which lowered the mighty 
castle of Hapsburg, when suddenly rushing 
upon the emperor Duke John of Swab a 
buried h s lanee in 1 s neck loudly 
claiming Such s the re vard of 
tioe!" At the same t me Rud Iphui 
Balm stabbed h n v th 1 s dagger 
Walter of Esel enbach d ded I s 1 
with his s vord The king su k to the 
earth powerlesa and batlel hs blood 
A poor von an ho ha 1 v tnesaed tl e 
deed, hurr ed to ll e spot and n her armt 
the emperor Albert breall ed 1 s last The 
conspirators decamped and separated from 
each other immediately after the tragedy ; 
and, tormented by their guilty consciences; 
never afterwards met or saw each othei 
again. One of them, Rudolphus of Wart, 
was taken and broken upon the wheel or 
the spot where the deed of blood was com- 
mitted ; the others, as well as the duke 
himself, ended their days in obscurity and 
misery. 

It was during the year in which King 
Albert was murdered, that the foundation 
of .the Swiss confederacy was laid. The 
history of this vigorous, industrious, and 
freedom- loving people, who inhabit many 
greater and smaller tracts of country at the 



foot of, and amidst the lofty chains of moun- 
which run between Germany, France, 
and Italy, belongs also to the history of 
Germany ; for the origin of the Swiss na- 
tion is entirely German, and it is only on 
the borders of this country and France that 
the French language is spoken. The chief 
the districts towards Swabia, Berne, 
Zurich, Freiburg, Soleure, &c., were origi. 
nally, and continued for a long period to be 
pcrial free cities ; and the Waldstudte, 
forest towns, Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
wald, were likewise under the immediate 
protection of the empire. Their form of 
government was very ancient, and seemed, 
as it were, fresh from tlie hand of nature. 
; same as among the ancient Germans, 
whole community of freemen exercised, 
ler theiv Landammann or president, the 
greatest power; and the strength of iheir 
constitution lay entirely m the combined 
will of the people. The emperor of Ger- 
many however, as they belonged to the 
empire, had among them his Vogts or in- 
lendants, who attended to the collection of 
taxes, the comage and stamping of money, 
and matters by no means burdensome. 

Albert, who was anxious to extend thrt 
power of his house, proposed that ihey 
should renounce their connection with the 
imperial state, and place themselves under 
the protection of his powerful house, pos- 
sessing as it did such extensive patrimo- 
nial possessions in their immediate vicinity, 
which meant, in other words, that, instead 
of remaining longer Germans, they should 
become Hapsburgians, or Austrians. They, 
however, regarding his acts with a suspi- 
cious eye, refused to agree to his proposal ; 
upon which the emperor, in his turn, re- 
nounced them, permitting, and even en- 
couraging the intendants to oppress and 
levy upon the people severe and cruelly un- 
just exactions. He treated these compar- 
atively little known and obscure moun- 
taineers with derision and contempt. He 
appointed as his representatives two Vogts : 
Hermann Gessler of Bruncck, a haughty, 
overbearing nobleman, who possessed, near 
the town of Altorf, in Uri, a castle or strong 
fortress, in which he used to force the in- 
habitants of the neighborhood lo obedience ; 
and Bcringer of Landenberg, who dwelt at 
the castle of Sarnen, in Unlerwald ; to 
those Albert added severa! other officers, 
who performed the functions of unter-vogta 
or sub-intend ants. 
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But three patriotic and noble-minded 
Swiss, who fell and deeply participated in 
the misery endured by their native land, 
while deprived of its ancient freedom, uni- 
ted together in order to overthrow and crush 
the tyrannical power of these imperial 
Vogts. 

The Dames of these fearless and 
imous men were : Werner StaulTacher of 
Schwyz, Walter Furst of Attinghausen ir 
Uri, and Arnold of Melchthal in Unterwald- 
They knew well that their hardy country, 
men, bold and undismayed in the defence 
of their rights, would readily take part 
with them. Arnold of Melchthal espe- 
cially, however, bad grievoas cause for re- 
sentment, inasmuch as the intendant, Lan- 
denberg, for some very trifling circum- 
stance, had most unjustly taken from him 
a team of fine oxen, and when his father 
complained of it, Landenberg's officer re- 
plied, contemptuously ; " If peasants wish 
to eat bread, let them draw the plough 
themselves," Arnold, incensed at ihe 
shameful act itself, as well as indignant at 
the fellow's insolence, broke the servant's 
arm with the stick he held in his hand, and 
knowing but too well the cruel character 
of the Vogt, took flight and secreted him- 
self. The tyrant, unable to find him, or- 
dered the eyes of his venerable father to be 
plucked out — an instance of savage cruelty 
but too frequently presented at that time in 
this oppressed country. 

These three patriots now uniting together, 
met regularly during the silent hour of 
night at Ruili, a small meadow in a lonely 
place, between high rocks on the banks of 
(he Lake of Lucerne. At the same time 
they were busily engaged in enlisting their 
friends into the noble cause, and on the 
night of the Wednesday before Martinmas, 
in the year 1307, each brougii; with him 
lo this place ten fellow- patriots, men of up- 
right, resolute mind. When these thirty- 
three good and true men were assembled 
at the RUlli, filled with the recollection of 
Iheir former liberty, and united together 
by the perils of the times in the closest bonds 
of friendship, the three leaders lifted up 
their hands to heaven, and swore in the 
name of the Supreme Being that they 
would manfully combine in defence of their 
common liberty. The other thirty mem. 
bers, following the example of their chief, 
and raising their hands to heaven with 
equal ardor and enthusiasm, pronounced 



the same oath. The execution of their 
plan, however, was reserved for the first 
day of the ensuing new year ; and separa- 
ting now, they each returned to their cot- 
tages, where in the mean time they pre- 
served the most strict silence, and put up 
their cattle for the winter. 

Meanwhile, the Vogt or Governor, Her- 
mann Gessler, was shot by William Tell, 
a citizen of Uri, and a native of Burglen, 
son-in-law of Waller Furst. How that 
free and brave man refused, at the com- 
mand of the cruel Vogt, to do homage to 
a hat, the symbol of his tyranny, how he 
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the threatened incarceration by le 
of a boat in the midst of a heavy 
the Lake of Lucerne, and finally of his 
shooting Gessler at Kussnacht — all this is 
well known, and having continued to form 
the theme of universal praise, has been 
celebrated by the poet and painter, both in 
ancient and modern times, down to the 
present moment. And although this event 
took place before the hour destined to liber- 
the country, and without the interfer- 
3 of the oppressed people, it nevertheless 
strengthened the courage of the confeder- 
ates, and was hailed as the harbinger of 
their emancipation by all the sturdy natives 
of that noble and majestic country. 

Early in the morning of the first day 
if the year 1308, when Landenberg, the 
t'ogt, was proceeding from the castle to 
attend mass at Sarnen, he was met by 
twenty menof Unterwald with calves, goats, 
sheep, fowls, and hares, which, according 
to the custom of the mountaineers, they 
brought for his acceptance as a new year's 
gift. The Vogt, pleased with their present, 
desired the men to convey the aninials into 
the court of the castle. As soon, however, 
these twenty patriots had entered witliin 
the gates, one of them blew a horn, at which 
il each of them drew forth a steel blade 
concealed beneath his doublet, and fixed it 
upon the end of his stick, while thirty more 
of their comrades rushed down the hill 
through the wood ofErlen, and joining them 
in the castle, they all took possession of 
the place, and made the whole garrison 
prisoners. Landenberg, who having heard 
the tumult, had fled from Saraen, across 
the fields, towards Alpnach, was pursued 
and taken ; but as the confederates had 
greed to shed no blood, they having first 
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made him swear to quit Switzerland for- 
ever, and never return to it, allowed him 
to depart and seek refuge at the court of 
his emperor. 

By similar stratagems to that employed 
in the taking of the castle of Sarnen, many 
others were captured and demolished, and 
the various imperial Vogts, wifh their de- 
pendents, sent beyond the borders; so that 
messengers arrived from every quarter at 
the Lake of Lucerne, with the good news 
of success. On the following Sunday, the 
7th of January, the Swiss met together, 
and again pledged themselves to the ancient 
oath of confederacy. The next and most 
immediate danger which threatened them 
was from King Albert, who was resolved 
to avenge himself upon them for their con- 
duct. From this, however, they were in a 
few months rescued hy the arm of Duks 
John of Swahia, and his confederates. 
Nevertheless, they had still to sustain some 
dreadful struggles for their newly- acquired 
freedom. 

After the death of Albert I. the German 
princes remained true to their principle, 
not to choose several emperors from the 
same house in succession, and therefore as 
chivalric virtues in their estimation sur- 
passed all other, they elected Count Hen- 
ry of Luxemburg, who was known to be a 
valiant, manly hero and knight. His reign 
in Germany was too short to permit him 
to do much for its welfare ; nevertheless, 
brief as it was, he showed by his conduct 
that he possessed sufficient courage and 
nobleness of mind to render himself worthy 
of the ancient imperial crown. He like- 
wise made an expedition to Italy,* whither 
no emperor had gone since Conrad IV, , 
and there he testified his noble and chival. 
ric principles hy effecting a reconciliation 
between the Guelfsand the Ghibelins, thi 
•gain uniting together, under the aseei 
dency of the government, those whose 
mincb had been distracted with hatred and 
discord ; but the violence of the parti 
soon again broke forth, and Henry himself 
sunk, probably their sacrifice. After being 
crowned at Rome, he died suddenly in the 
midst of their contention, in an exjieditioii 
against Robert, king of Naples, at Buoa- 



conventi, near Sienna, on the 2'lth ot 
August, 1313, as was thought by poison. 

He acquired for his house the kingdom 
of Bohemia, and by this means laid the 
foundation of its greatnoss. In Bohemia, 
Oltocar's grand-daughter Elizabeth was 
' " the last survivor of the ancient royal 
In a spirit of hatred to the Haps- 
burgian house, which, after this princess, 
possessed the next claim upon Bohemia, 
the nobility gave this heiress in marriage to 
John, the son of the emperor, and with her 
the house of Lu\emburg obtained the i oyal 
f Bohemia, to which was after 
wards added also the imperial crown 
In the new election of emperor the 
inces were far from being unanimous , 
e one party, w ith the archbishop of Menlz 
at their head, chose Lewis of Uppei Bava 
the other, led by the archbishop of 
Cologne, selected Duke Frederick of Aus- 
tria, surnamed the handsome, because of 
his fine and noble form. Lewis was crown- 
ed at Aix-la-Chapelle and Frederick at 
Bonn, with the real insignia of the empire. 
Thence a new war broke out in Germany ; 
everywhere there was violent opposition. 
The greatest number of towns, especially 
those in Swabia, were for Lewis, and, as 
might be expected, the Swiss people also; 
on the other hand, the nobility were chiefly 
for Frederick of Austria. Moreover, Fred- 
erick had a powerful ally in the person of 
his brother, Duke Leopold, who was a 
brave knight and a good general. This 
prince resolved in the first place to avenge 
the honor of the Austrian house upon the 
Swiss people, and he forthwith advanced 
into their country, accompanied by a nu- 
merous retinue of knights. He threatened 
to trample these boors under his feet, and 
provided himself with an abundant supply 
of ropes for the execution of their rebellious 
chiefs ; for he had no idea of the astonish- 
ing feats which an oppressed people are 
capable of performing in the cause of their 
freedom, however unskilled in the ordinary 
tactics of war. 

The duke divided his army into two di- 
visions, and advanced from Aegeri to Mor- 
garten, towards the mountains of Schwyz. 
The heavy cavalry, consisting of knights 
clad in complete iron armor, the pride and 
fiower of the army, formed the van-guard, 
for the known heroism of the duke had at- 
tracted the whole of the ancient nobility 
of Hapsburg, Lenzburg, and Kyburg, to 
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Ein his ranks, together with the Vogt of 
aiideaberg, and the male branches of Gess- 
ler's family, all burning to revenge his death. 

But the confederates, when they received 
the news that the enemy was approaching, 
did not in the least waver in their courage 
and heroism, but prepared at once for bat- 
tle. On that same night four hundred men 
fromllri landed at BrunneD,in Sohwyz, and 
a few hours afterwards they were joined by 
three hundred men from Unferwald ; they 
then all marched across the fields, and joined 
the main body in Schwyz. There they 
were gladly welcomed by a venerable 
triot, Rudolphus Redin, of Biberegg, 
aged and infirm that ho could scarcely 
totter, yet so skilled and prudent in war, 
that the people, as he now drew up their 
plan of attack, gladly listened to his sage 
advice, which they scrupulously followe ' 
"Ourgrand aim, my sons, must be," said 
" as we are so inferior in numbers, to p 
vent the duke from gaining any advantage 
bj hia superior force He then showed 
them hoH they mu t oecupv the heLghts of 
M^rgarten and the Sattel mountain m or- 
<der to surprise the duke s armj in the 
narrow pass, and falling upon its flank, 
thus divide and cut it off 

The small but united band of patriots, 
after they had knelt do» n and implored the 
help of God according to ancient custom 
went forth to the number jf thirteen hun- 
dred and gained the summit of the Satlel 
mountain near the Einsiedeln boundary. 
Here thev were joined by an une\pecled 
bodj of fifty men who on account of some 
di piife had bpen banished from Schwyz, 
but who on being made acquainted with 
the danger tha' threatened their country, 
forgot their quarrel, and repaired lo Hlor- 
garlen, resolved to saerifici,' ieir lives for 
their native land. 

On the 16th of November, 1315, the 
host of well -accoutred horsemen com- 
menced the ascent of the mountains under 
the ruddy rays of a morning's sun, in the 
refJeciion of which their forest of glittering 
Bpears and lances extended as far as the 
eye could reach. The van now entered 
the pass, and <h° avenue, which was hedged 
in with moanlains and water, soon became 
filled with the close ranks of the cavalry. 
At this moment the aforesaid fifty exiled 
Schwyzers, shouting aloud, rolled down 
from the heights of Morgarten huge frag- 
ments of rock in quick succession wi the 



enemy. When the 1300 Swiss who were 
posted on the summit of the Satlel moun- 
tain, beheld the confusion now produced 
among the ranks of the horsemen in the 
pass beneath, (near the Lake of Aegeri,) 
they quickly descended, and in a firm, 
united body, made an overwhelming attack 
upon the enemy's fiank, committing every- 
where the most sanguinary execution witii 
their iron-pointed clubs and balberbs. Many 
of the nobles and knights, the flower of the 
Austrian nobility, fell, two of the Gesslers 
were slain, and Landenberg was pierced to 
death. Duke Leopold himself narrowly 
escaped from the vengeance of those hardy 
mountaineers, previously held by him 
in such contempt, but now become his vic- 
torious pursuers, and was with difficulty 
saved by a peasant acquainted with the 
roads, who conducted him through narrow 
by.passes as far as Winterlhur, where he 
at length safely arrived in the greatest de- 
jection and fatigue of mind and bodv 

Thus the whole Austr y p 
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n defence of all , and the emperor Lewis 
n several letters confirmed the liberty of 



In Germany, however, the war b 
Frederick of Austria and Lewis ofBava- 

still continued with undiminished fierce- 

is. Many provinces were desolated with 
fire and sword, until at length, in the year 
1323, a decisive action was fought at MUhl- 
dorf in Bavaria. Frederick very indis- 
reetly allowed himself to be drawn into 
that battle, without awaiting the arrival of 
brother Leopold, who was advancing 
to the spot with assistance. The battle 
commenced at sunrise, and lasted ten 
hours. Frederick himself fought bravely 

■' e head of his body-guard, equipped in 
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a splendid suit of gold armor, and bearing 
aloft upon his helmet, glittering in the 
Bull's rays, the imperial eagle ; while 
Lewis, on the contrary, did not appear at 
all on the field of battle. At noon, Lewis's 
brave and experienced general, Seyfried 
Schweppermann of Nuremberg, ordered 
his army to wheel round, and thus the 
Austrians had the sun, dust, and wind full 
in their face, while at the same time, as 
directed by Schweppermann, the bur- 
grave of Nuremberg fell upon them from 
behind with five hundred cavalry. This 
body, for the purpose of deceiving the ene- 
my, carried Austrian colors and banners, 
so that Frederick and those with him were 
so deceived that they felt assured Duke 
Leopold had at that critical moment ar- 
rived with his desired aid. When, how- 
ever, they discovered their mistake, they 
were speedily thrown into disorder and put 
to flight, and Frederick, whose horse wa; 
stabbed, was, with his brother Henry, takei 
prisoner. When he was presented by thi 
burgrave of Nuremberg to Lewis, he wa; 
received by the latter with the words 
"My cousin, we are glad to see you.' 
Frederick, however, made no reply, but 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground 
mained completely silent. He was c 
veyed to the strong fortress of Traussnitz, 
in the Upper Palatinate.* Lewis was now 
the sole ruler of Germany, but Frederick's 
brother Leopald, and other princes, would 
not recognise him, but still carried on war 
against him; while in addition to this. 
Pope John XXIL excommunicated him for 
having taken part with the duke of Milan, 
against him. Lewis determined, there- 
fore, in this emergency, to effect a recon- 
cUialioa between himself and the house of 
Austria. Accordingly he went in 1325 to 
Frederick, who was still imprisoned in the 
castleof Traussnitz, and concluded a treaty 
with him, in which Frederick 
all claim to the empire, and agreed to 
other severe conditions, after which hi 
set at liberty, having, however, through his 
imprisonment become so much cbi _ ' ' 
his appearance, that his relations scarcely 
recognised him, while his wife Elizabeth 

" It is related that the victorious army, after Ihi 
MlUe, were without any nrovisions, having merely i. 
■mall mpplr of eggs, which, on beiaR distributed 
amoDg tSem, left but one for each man. The emp- 
nr Lewis on hearing this exclaimed: "Well, give 
«VM7 soldier his egg, but to the brave Schweppennai 



of Aragon had, during this interval of tw« 
years and a half, so incessantly wept tears 
of grief and lamentation on his account, 
that she had become totally blind. Fred, 
erick on bis part employed every means 
to carry into effect the stipulations of the 
treaty ; he made his abdication known 
throughout the empire by public docu- 
ments, and exhorted every one to submit 
to Lewis. Neither the pope nor Leopold, 
however, felt themselves bound by the 
contract, but, on the contrary, proceeded 
in every possible way to show their hostil- 
ity to Lewis. The two princes then gave 
anexampleof fidelity and friendship, whieh 
redounds to their honor. Frederick main- 
tained his friendship with Lewis, paying 
no regard either to the representations of 
his brother, nor to those of the pope, who 
even offered to release him from the obli- 
gations of his oath to Lewis, the latter being 
excommunicated ; while Lewis, appreci- 
ating this magnanimity of character in 
Frederick, and remembering their mutual 
friendship in early life, they having grown 
up together, resolved formally to share the; 
empire of Germany with him. Frederick 
came to him at Munich, and Lewis oiTered, 
as he was just on the point of making an 
expedition on behalf of his son Lewis in 
Brandenburg against the Poles, to intrust 
the defence of his own country against 
Leopold to his hands. That expedition, 
however, was not made, and the two kings, 
on the [jth of Sepiember, 1335, at Munich, 
entered publicly into an alliance : " They 
would both conjointly bear the title of a 
Roman king, call and regard themselves 
as brothers, and in their dispatches and 
other documents their signatures and seals 
should be affixed alternately. They would 
graat enfeoffments in their joint capacity, 
and would both together as one person pre- 
side over and govern the Roman empire, 
over which they had been appointed and 
set apart." The two friends pledged them, 
selves anew, ate at one table, and lived 
affectionately together, as they had done ir 
their childhood. 

Pope John, who knew nothing of the 
German character, and who considered 
such good faith unprecedented, wrote to 
King Charles of France, to whom it might 
appear equally novel : " This incredible 
example of friendship and confidence was 
confided to me on the best authority, in a 
communication from Germany." 
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Frederick, however, did not long con. 
tinue to take a part in the government ; 
for, greatly depressed by his many suf- 
ferings, he retired into solitude, and spent 
the remainder of his life in quiet medita- 
tion, at ttie castle of Gutlenstein, where he 
died in the year 1330, his amiable and af- 
flicted consort having preceded him a short 
time before. 

The house of Austria, as well as the 
pope, remained still inimical !o Lewis of 
Bavaria, and did all in their power to op. 
pose him ; so that his whole reign pre- 
sented one scene of coofusion and anarchy, 
and this emperor, whose kind and noble, 
although less powerful mind, would in 
happier limes have rendered him aa ex- 
cellent ruler, was not able, in the rago of 
such distraction, to direct the helm. It is 
difficult to say what degree of blame at- 
taches to him, or how much was owing to 
the perplesity of his situation ; but his 
measures appear to have been often inde- 
terminate. At one time he adopted the 
language of entreaty, at another he em- 
ployed the means of resistance ; now, he 
united with the king of Bohemia, then with 
the king of England, and at last even with 
the king of France ; and, in order to get 
rid of the anathema, he sent to the pope 
more than seven ambassadors; but all was 
in vain. For the popes resided no longer 
at Rome, having for a considerable time 
held their seat at Avignon in France ; they 
were therefore in sutjectioa to the kings 
of France, who, not being upon good terms 
with Germany, were rejoiced & the dis- 
union which there prevailed, and prevent- 
ed a reconciliation taking place between 
the pope and the emperor, as Pope Benedict 
XII. himself privately acknowledged, witht 
tears in his eyes, to the German princes. 
In like manner, King John of Bohemia, 
when he had secured himself against 
Austria, showed himself hostile to the house 
of Bavaria, whose growing greatness he 
sought to oppose as much as possible. 
This daring and adventurous prince, who 
was incessantly traversing Europe on 
horseback, like a courier, used his influ- 
ence in throwing the torch of discord into 
Italy, producing there the most sad dissen- 
sions, while he likewise succeeded in con- 
firming both the pope and the king of 
France still more strongly in their hatred 
against the emperor Lewis. 

In the year 1388 the German electoral 



princes, in order to preserve the security 
of the empire held a diet at Reuse on the 
Rhine aid made there the fam jus treaty 
known by the name of the first ekctoral 
alliance In this they solemnly declared 
that as the holy Roman empire had been 
and still coitinued t> be attacked in its 
honor burdened and oppressed in its rights 
and possess ons they would unite to de 
fend It and courageously support it with 
all their strength and power agai ist every 
aggre sor Besides which this protest 
was solemnlj approved by all the other 
e-iitates m an imperial diet when it was 
declared That the impenal d gnily and 
power were immediately derived from and 
dependel upon God and that as a matter 
of nght and ancient cu'itom the moment 
an individual was elected emperor that 
moment he n ust by reason ot his elec 
tion be regarded as a tine king and Ro 
man emperor without any nei,d of con 
firmation by the papal see. This impe- 
rial decision was made known to the pope 
in a special communication, and from this 
moment commenced the strong opposition 
made against the papal see. 

Had Lewis now possessed sufficient 
firmness of character to have availed him- 
self of this declaration made by the diet, 
and thereupon have based his power ; if, 
above all, he had understood how to con- 
fide in the fidelity and constancy of all his 
subjects as did in ancient times his impe 
rial pred h m h 11 n th 

standin all h 1 I y f f gne 
have erj d a p p Bu as 

he was dfi nnhaga ssf soul 
so neee ay b no happy al za 

tion the a obj n w 1 p nces 

became and en al wa ds 

him, so ha aad hldaRuen 
1344, h aanbuhhay 
plaints a a it h m and nsu d h mal 
administration of the affairs of the empire. 
This ill will however of the princes to. 
wards the en peror originated chiefly in 
the jeal usy w th which they regarded the 
gradual aggrandizement of his house. For 
by his marriage with the daughter of the 
count of Hennegau Holland Zealand, 
and Fnesland he had acquired a title to 
all these countr es inasmuch as there was 
no male heir , and again w hen the line 
of male desten lanti to the terr tory of An- 
h alt-Bran lenburg became ettinct, he made 
over, in 1323 to his sm Lew s the Bran- 
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denbut^ possessions, and afterwards gave 
this same son in marriage to Margaret, of 
Maultasch, the heiress of Tyrol. By thit 
last acquisilioni he made the house of Aus- 
tria still more hostile towards him, while 
in the two previous cases he brought down 
upon him the enmity of the Luxemburg- 
Bohemian house, and that of the king of 
France. 

The opponenls of Lewis, especially 1 
Clement VI., carried their animosity at 
length to such an extent that a number of 
the princes, at an assembly held in the 
year 1346, chose as German emperor, 
Charles, the son of John, king of Bohemia, 
who was also margrave of Moravia ; a 
prince who was brought up at the French 
court, his father having a great predilec- 
tion for France. This emperor, however, 
proved to be no blessing to Germany. 
When after being proclaimed at Reuse, he 
mounted the so-called imperial throne 
erected (here, in order to present himself 
before the people for the first time, and 
while the vivat Sex resounded on every 
side, the imperial banner, which had been 
elevated on the bank of the Rhine, fell into 
its waters, and, in spile of every exertion 
made to save it, sunk to the bottom — an 
event which was regarded by all as an evil 
omen. Neither did he enjoy any popu- 
larity while Lewis lived ; the latter, how- 
ever, in the following year, 1347, died of 
apoplexy while hunting a bear. The spot 
where he fell from his horse, in the vicini- 
ly of Fiirstenfeld, near Munich, is still 
called the Kaiserwiese or emperor's mead- 
ow, in recollection of the event. Lewis 
was the last emperor excommunicated by 
the popes. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

1347-1437. 



ChuiesIV. 1347-1378— WencEslas, 1378-140l)-8wilzer- 
land— The Battle of Serapoch, 1389— Leowdd of Aos- 
tri^-AjnMa WlnkeMed-Hia Herajsni and ihit- 
DevolHiii— WencedaB depoeed— Rupert of the PalaU- 



Death of Sigismimd, l 



leHne^Wors— 



At this time. there were in Germany 
three powerful houses, which, if they had 
been united, could easily have subdued all I 



the others ; but they were so far from act- 
ing in concert together, that ihey, on the 
contrary, opposed each other. These were 
the house of Luxemburg, which p 



I additi 



) Bohet 



1 Mor 



part of Silesia and Lusatia ; that of Ba- 
varia, which had acquired Brandenbui^, 
Holland, and the Tyrol ; and that of Aus- 
tria, which, besides its hereditary estates, 
possessed likewise much of the Swahian 
territory. 

The house of Bavaria could not forget 
that Charles IV. had been the enemy of 
Lewis ; accordingly, in conjunction with 
the archbishop of Mentz and other princes, 
it sought to procure and establish a rival 
king in opposition, and at length, ai\er King 
Edward of England, and the Margrave 
Frederick of Meissen, had rejected the 
crown, it found in the person of Count Gun- 
ther of Schwarzburg, a brave, powerful, 
and upright man, who accepted it, as ho 
declared, solely for the welfare of the em- 
pire, and who would have been a very 
important rival to Charles, if he had not 
iddenly fallen sick, and soon after died — 
I he himself thought, of poison. Charles, 
therefore, now reigned alone and for a 
lengthened period. Much was expected 
from him, as he was cunning and skilful 
in his enterprises, and was likewise mas- 
ter of many languages. Nevertheless, 
however well he succeeded in promoting 
the interests of his hereditary lands by va- 
rious useful regulations, still he was, as it 
were, hut a stop-father of the German 
empire, and his heart was not devoted to it. 
The last existing remains of the imperial 
estates, which in some degree still con- 
tributed to preserve the dignity of the 
lire, were sold by him similar lo the 
■orthy head of a family, who turns his 
real property into money, in order that he 
may the more readily enjoy it. 

His reign presented a series of many 
great calamities, which certainly could not 
be imputed lo hira, and were in fact beyond 
control. Already at its commence- 
ment, Germany, like many other countries 
of Europe, was visited with the most terri- 
lers. The same as in the summer 
, ten years previously, innumerable 
hosts of locusts had flocked from the east, 
and covered a part of Europe so dreadfully, 
that they completely obscured the light of 
and Hungary, Poland, Austria, 
and other places, became entirely deso- 
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lated, and famine raged among mankind 
so likewise in the year 1348, a successioi 
of even still greater afflictions followed 
Oo the 17lh of January in this year tht 
sun was eclipsed, and on the 25th a great 
earthquake was felt over nearly the whole 
of Europe. Cities and villages were over- 
whelmed, and buried their inhabitants un- 
der their ruins. The shocks during this 
year were several limes repeated, and in 
the following one, a great plague, which 
was brought into Italy by the ships trading 
in the east, raged throughout that country, 
and soon extended its desolation over the 
whole of France and Germany. History 
presents no parallel to the terrible scene: 
of misery presented in this epoch. In th< 
large cities the dead were numbered by 
hundreds of thousands, and in many cases 
the survivors scarcely amounted to a tenth 
part of the previously-existing population. 
Thousands of families became wholly ex- 
tinct, whole streets uninhabited and laid 
waste, and no living bemg, nor even do- 
mestic animal was to be found nay, some 
travellers who Kere gomg fiom Italy to 
Bohemia, found whule cities and villages 
^yilhout a single !iwn^ mhabitant of any 
sfort. 

These calamities had the effect of awa- 
kening to reflect m y wh ere pre- 
viously sunk in s f h ag which had 
{receded this had b m ly corrupt. 

n this state of d p of every 

description were a p force, and 

especially the use f h g was anain 

put in requisitio Hu d d nd even 
thousands went p f m city to 

city, and practi d h flag 11 tions in 
the market-places Ik h heir backs 

bare, singing, and h m m flogging 
themselves and each other with knotty 
thorny whips. The leaders of the proces- 
sion were often obliged themselves even to 
check by stern command the rage with which 
the infatuated penitents lacerated their flesh. 
Even children were infected with a passion 
for these inflictions, and took part in these 
scenes. As these proceedings were found 
to be the result of mere fanaticism and 
madness, accompanied by extravagances 
of every description, the pope at last inter- 
dicted them on pain of excommunication ; 
but it was only with difficulty that they 
could be suppressed. 

Meantime, as if that epoch was to be 
one distinguished alone for its wild disor- 



ders and excesses, the former persecution 
of Ihe Jews was also renewed. Among 
the people the opinion had become more 
and more prevalent that the Jews had been 
the originators of the late great plague, by 
poisoning the springs and rivers, for the 
purpose of exterminating the whole o, 
Christendom. The ancient animosity was 
revived, and became more and more em- 
bittered ; the authorities were unable tc 
restrain the fury of Ihe people, and through- 
out Switzerland, in all the cities along the 
Rhine, and generally throughout Germany, 
the massacre of the Jews was so dreadful, 
that many of them ia their despair destroy- 
ed themselves in their own houses. The 
mildest treatment they received was that 
of having their property confiscated, and 
being banished the country. The princes, 
and especially the pope and bishops, at last 
interested themselves in behalf of this per- 
secuted people, and saved the small rem- 
nant of those as yet left untouched. His- 
tory, however, leaves unmeniioned whether 
the emperor Charles contributed his share 
towards the general good during this time 
of distress. 

The most important work effected by 
him for Germany was published in an im- 
perial edict called the Golden Bull, (thus 
called from the seal of gold afiixed to it,) 
the institution of a fundamental law of the 
empire, enacted in the year 1356, which 
determined and regulated the rights and 
privileges of the seven electors, the mode 
of precedence in electing the emperor in 
the diet of Frankfort, and at the coronation 

i-Chapelle, and some other regu- 
lations ; among the rest if was decreed that 
after a proclamation made three days pre- 
viously, the right of warfare should he de- 
clared and enforced. 

was not by such regulations affect- 
ing the external and less essential objeclSf 
that the dignity of the empire could be 
restored ; on the contrary, division, jeal- 
ousy, and selfishness were excited more 
■' an ever by the advantages which he se- 
red especially to the electoral houses ; 
that from the time of the Golden Bull 
may be dated the dissolution of the imperial 
dominion, rather than its re -establishment. 
The seven electoral princes who had al- 
ready, for nearly an entire century, exer- 
cised the right of voting, included the arch- 
bishops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, 
together with the king of Bohemia, the 
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by a royal 
of Silesia 
In like 



duke of S axe -Wittenberg, the w. 

of Brandenburg, and the count palatine of 

the Rhine. 

Charles labored with ability and extra- 
ordinary success for the aggrandizement of 
his own house. By his first consort Anna, 
princess palatine, he secured to his house 
the upper palatinate, and by his second 
wife Anna, of Schweidnitz and Jauer, he 
again transferred to it the possession of the 
entire southwest line of the beautiful ter- 
ritory in Silesia, along the borders of Bo- 
hemia ; while already his father John and 
himself subsequently, having. both gradu- 
ally succeeded, partly by fraud and partly 
by force, in subjecting all the other princes 
of Silesia to the dominion of Bohemia, he, 
decree in 1355, united the whole 
and Lower Lusatia to Bohemia. 

margraviate of Brandenburg from the 
house of Bavaria, by which it had been 
only shortly before acquired under the 
emperor Lewis ; for, availing himself of 
their weakness and total want of energy, 
he induced the Margraves Lewis the Ro- 
man, and Otho, to conclude a treaty, ac- 
cording to the terms of which, passing 
over their cousins of the house of Bavaj ' 
the margraviate should be transferred to 
the house of Luxemburg in the event of 
both margraves dying without any heir. 
Soon after Lewis died, and the imbecili 
Otho made over, even during his life, ii 
1378, the government of his own country 
into the hands of the emperor, shortly after 
which, in 1379, the former died, despised 
and forgotten. Thus Charles, solely bent 
upon the aggrandizement of his house, uni- 
ted Brandenburg to the kingdom of Bohe. 
mia, and by this means, quite contrary t( 
all the institutions of Germany, he madi 
one German electorate dependent upon an 
other. Henceforth likewise, he took as 
warm and paternal an interest in the newly 
acquired country as he did in his own hf 
reditajT estates; ruling over a range of 
beautiful tracts of country, extending from 
the confines of Austria, near the Danube, 
to Pomerania. Nevertheless, Charles, as 
so often happens to the selfish, was all this 
time working for strangers. His son Sigis- 
mund already mortgaged the margraviate 
of Brandenburg to the family of Hohf 
zoUern, and b\ that laid the foundation 
the greatne-^s of that house ; while the 
greater pait of Jiis other lands fell to the 



house of Austria, which was destined to 

still higher, after having been so much 

injured by him. At this time also that 

house obtained a great increase of territory 

the county of Tyrol, where the Bavarian 
lineage, introduced by the emperor Lewis, 
had become extinct, and the house of Wit- 
telsbach approached its end. 

Charles proceeded also to l!aly, but not 

it became the successor of the great 
emperors, who had by tlieir bravery obtain- 
ed the sovereignty of that country ; for he 
obliged, in order that the pope might 
confirm his election to the Germanic em- 
pire, to submit to the disgraceful stipula 
tion, that when he came to Rome in orde» 
to be crowned, he would only remain one 
day in that city, and quitting it before 
night, forthwith retire from the pope's ter- 
ritories. Accordingly he made his entry 
into Rome on Easter day, 1355, was crown- 
ed, and under pretence of going out to 
hunt, left the city on the same day and 
hastened out of the country. The Romans, 
not knowing the cause, were not a little as- 
tonished at his abrupt departure, and Pe- 
trarca, the celebrated poet, who by his an- 
imated letters had called upon him to reas- 
sume the ancient glorious imperial sway, 
now wrote to him: "What would bis an- 
cestors, the ancient German emperors, have 
said, if they had met him on the Alps re 
treating so ignobly ?" 

Towards the close of bis life, his great 
fondness for France induced him to visit 
that country once more ; and, immediately 
after his return to Germany, he died in the 
year 1378. 

Charles IV. had already induced the 
princes to nominate as emperor after his 
death his son Wenceslas. But actuated in 
like manner, as his father had been, by 
that egotism and avarice, which ever aim- 
ed at his own interest, the son, although 
naturally endowed with good qualifies, but 
without energy, and wholly given up to 
sensual gratification, especially lo drinking 
and the chase, achieved nothing important 
either for Germany or even for his own he- 
reditary lands. 

The times were, at this moment, in a. 
state of dreadful anarchy. The imperial 
government had lost all its dignity. Reli- 
gion was at its lowest ebb, and Christen- 
dom was divided into parties j instead of 
one, there were two popes, one at Rome, 
the other at Avignon ; both thundered forth 
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against each other Iheir bans of exeommu. 
nicalion; and in h w h a h anathe. 
matized whole e n and countries 

that happened t adh e 1 oppoaent. 
Long and vaiiilj d d h m upright and 
judicious men of h day a lieir voices 
against the destru f heir time, 

which were spr d n^ fa and wide, and 
all urged a general assembly of the Chris- 
tian council ; hut Wencesias, whose I 
ness it was as emperor to convoke such an 
assembly, had neither the will nor energy 
of mind sufficient to enforce it. 

Under his reign there arose throughout 
Germany an increasing number of coi 
erations among individual members of the 
empire for mutual protection ; which was a 
proofof the prostration of the supreme pow. 
rer, and served still more to weaken and 
destroy it. The most powerful of these 
associations was that of Swab: a, which con- 
sisted of thirty-four, and afterwards, even 
of forty-one cities, including likewise several 
princes. On the other hand, various simi- 
lar societies, formed of the nobles, were 
not less flourishing, when, as a matter of 
course, contests and battles upon a large as 
well as small scale were the order of the 
d^ay. The Swabian towns followed the ex- 
ample of the Swiss confederacy, which be- 
came more and more extensive, including 
even in its alliance several of the chief 
towns of Switzerland, Berne, ZUrich, So. 
leure, and Zug, and already adopted the 
name of confederates. Thence, as in times 
of discord and hatred, no class keeps within 
the bounds of moderation, or adheres to jus- 
tice, it is to be presumed that the com- 
plaints made by the princes and nobility, 
viz. that the towns had unlawfully de- 
prived them of the services of such of their 
people as were bound to serve them, by 
affording them protection and granting them 
the privileges of citizens, were in many 
cases reasonable and well-founded. In 
consequence, therefore, of these grievances, 
a new war broke out between the nobility 
of Austria and the Swiss. 

Duke Leopold,of Austria, in heroism and 
arrogance equal to the Leopold who fought 
at Morgarten, was incensed against the 
Swiss, because in their alliance they had 
included several towns and villages which 
were subject to him, as for instance : Entli- 
buch, SempacJi, Meyenberg, and Reichen- 
see. There was certainly good foundation 
for complaint, but Austria likewise was not 



free from blame; for these places had been 
severely oppressed by its avaridous and 
inhuman agents ; while the duke, contrary 
to the stipulations made, had imposed taxes 
on the frontiers of the Swiss, which checked 
their commercial intercourse. Duke Leo- 
pold vowed he would chastise the whole of 
the inhabitants, the originators and promo- 
ters of, as he styled it, unrighteous and un- 
lawful warfare, and swore to destroy their 
offensive alliance. The hatred towards the 
free peasantry and citizens became so gener- 
ally violent among the nobility, that within 
a few days no less than one hundred and 
sixty-seven of the nobles, both spiritual and 
secular, joined in denunciations of war, 
breathing utter destruction against the con- 
federates. The letters of war were brought 
to (he assembled confederacy by twenty 
distinct expresses, that their terror might be 
perpetually renewed. On the evening of 
the day of St. John the Baptist, a messenger 
from the court of Wurtemberg arrived with 
fifteen declarations of war ; these letters 
were scarcely read when tlie messenger of 
John Ulric of Pfirt, and of eight other no- 
bles arrived with letters to the same pur- 
pose, and he had scarcely finished when 
the letters of the lords of Thurn and of all 
the nobles of Schaffhauscn came to hand. 
Finally, on the following day eight more 
messengers arrived with forty-three such 
declarations of war. 

The confederates had no other aid to look 
hope for but that of their own faithful 
lion and persevering courage ; undismay- 
ed, however, they awaited the commence- 
ment of the contest with indescribable impa- 
tience. The cry of war and the din of hos- 
tile preparation resounded throughout the 
country, and already four days previously 
all the population capable of bearing arms 
were equipped and ready. The term of 
the armistice having expired, the war be- 
tween the federal peasantry and their nobles 
now burst forth, and within a week or two 
many a strong castle — so long the terror of 
the frontiers — was levelled and razed lo 
the ground by the brave confederates, 
Duke Leopold now, with a nuraerLUs 
■ce, including many distinguished knights 
d auxiliaries from all his states, marched 
from Baden through Aargan by Sursee for 
Sempach, m order to punish, as he said, 
with the rod of iron its citizens for their 
inflexible adherence to the confederates, 
on his arrival there he found the con- 
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federates already collected on the heights, 
prepared and burning with inipatience to 
receive him. Unwilling 1o await the arri- 
val of his foot-soldiers, and affaid lest the 
cavalry mght be thro vn 'nlo confusion in a 
moiiQta n engagen ent he co n anded all 
[he nobles kn ol s a d the e t re body of 
Aorse ne to d smount to tl e u Tiber of 
several tl o sands and |0 n g their ranks 
as closely as poss ble 1 ke an mpenetrable 
wall of ro he o dered the to rush for- 
ward and ol arge the confederates spear in 
hand Whe tl e haro of Ila&enburg, a 
Vetera 1 varr o pcrce ved th s order of bat- 
tle and cont asted t w th the pos tion com- 
manded by the Swiss, he at once tried to 
dissuade the prfiud duke and his nobles from 
adopting this plan of attack, adding, as he 
cautioned them, that pride neverserved any 
good purpose, " that they had better wait 
until the infantry marched up." They, 
however, only derided him, and cried aloud, 
"Der Hasenhurg hat ein Hasenherz !"* 
(Literally, " Hasonburg has a hare's- 
heart.") Some of his nobles having repre- 
sented to the duke how necessary it was 
that he should restrain his ardor, while they 
tried to persuade him to keep in the rear of 
the army, he only smiled a reply ; but when 
they continued to ui^e him to adopt their 
suggestions, he exclaimed impatiently : 
" What ! shall Leopold be a mere looker-on 
and calmly behold hts knights die around 
him in his own cause ? Never ! here on 
my native soil with you, I will conquer or 
perish for my people !" Saying whicii, he 
placed himself at the head of his troops. 

As long as the enemy remained on horse- 
back, it appeared too dangerous to the con- 
federates to descend and stand the charge 
of such a body of cavalry on level ground ; 
but when they beheld them quit their sad- 
dles, and form in ranks as foot-soldiers, the 
mountaineers forthwith abandoned their 
elevated position, and marched down into 
the plain below. Their numbers were : 
400 men from Lucerne, 900 from the 
Waldstadten, and about 100 from Claris, 
Zug, Entlibuch, and Rotenburg. Some 
were armed with short weapons, others 
carried halberds, with which their forefa- 
thers had fought in the pass at MorgarCen ; 
and some again, instead of a shield, had 

• A play apon (he baton's name, Hmenburgt hareV 
*»aBnolcl. literally interpteted ; Hase, hare ; Burg, fort, 
or stionjrtiold; and Hera, heart Hateaherx, liare'e- 
lleart or tieajt ol' a hare. 
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and enthusiastic rage, seeking 1i 
road between the forest of spears, but in 
vain. .Numbers lay bleeding around, and 
their force began to waver. The enemy 
then moved his extended body of men round 
in the form of a half-moon, thinking to en- 
circle the few courageous Swiss. But the 
scene of this dreadful moment of approach- 
ing destruction to the confederates was un- 
expectedly changed, by a brave knight, 
Arnold of Winkelried, in Unterwald, who 
suddenly, in a voice of thunder, exclaimed 
to his comrades; "I will open a passage,, 
to freedom, faithful and beloved confede- 
rates ! Protect only my wife and chil- 
dren !" And with these words, rushing 
from his ranks he threw himself upon the 
enemy, and seized with both arms as many 
of the enemy's spears as he was able, bu- 
ried them in his body, and sank dead to the 
ground, while the confederates rushed for- 
ward through the breach, over the body of 
their heroic and self-devoted compatriot. 
The Austrians gave way ; and, in endeav- 
oring to stop the breach, became, in their 
confusion, so crowded, that many of them 
died in their armor, unwounded, but suffo- 
cated and overwhelmed with heat and ter- 
ror. Meantime, the chief banner of Aus- 
tria was sinking for the third time to the 
ground, when Ulric, a knight of Aarburg, 
seized it, bore it aloft, and defended it, un- 
til, after a desperate struggle, he was mor. 
tally wounded, crying out with his last 
breath: "Save Austria, rescue !" At this 
moment, Duke Leopold, pushing through 
the crowd, received the banner from his 
dying hand ; it once again appeared aloft, 
covered with blood, waving in the hand of 
the duke. But ho was now surrounded bj 
the Swiss, who pressing close upon him, he 
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exclaimeij, as he saw all his brave 
falling around him : " Since, then, so many 
■ nobles and knigbls have ended tbeir days 
iQ my cause, thus let me also honorably 
follow tbem!" and, vanishing from the 
sight of his few remaining adherents, he 
plunged, in the madness of grief and de- 
spair, amidst the hostile ranks, seeking his 
death. In the pressure of the crowd he 
fell to the earth ; and while he was strug. 
gling in his heavy armor to raise himself 
upon his feet, he was discovered by 
zen of Schwyz, to whom Leopold, quite 
helpless, called out, " I am the prince of 
Austria !" The man, however, either did 
not hear or believe hint, or, perhaps, think- 
ing that, in war, all distinctions cease, forth- 
with killed him. The body of the duke 
was found by a knight, Martin Malterer, 
who bore the banner of Freiburg in Breis- 
gau; he stood petrified, and the banner fell 
from bis hand. He threw himself upon 
the body of the prince, in order that it 
might not be trampled upon by friends and 
enemies, and in this situation he awaited 
and received his own death. 

, The Austrian troops, in a state of utter 
dismay and terror, now gave the signal for 
i:eireat, and all the cavaliers flew to regain 
their horses. But they were too late ; their 
attendants bad already mounted Ihera, and 
saved themselves by flight. All therefore 
that remained for them now, oppressed with 
their ponderous armor, rendered still mor 
intolerable by the scorching rays of tli 
sun, and exhausted with thirst and fatigui, 
waa to avenge tbeir prince, and sell their 
lives at as dear a rate as possible. Thus, 
there perished altogether six hundred and 
fitty-six counts, barons, and knights, to- 
gether with thousands of their vassals. 

Such was the issue of the great battle of 
Sempach, fought on the 9th of July, 1386 ; 
by this victory, and another at Nilfels, 
the confederates of Switzerland so weak- 
ened the power of Austria, that in the year 
1389, by the mediation of tno imperial 
cities on the Lake of Constance, a seven 
years' peace was agreed to, by which 
means the Swiss preserved all they had 
acquired, while Austria retained only its 
chief possessions in Aargau and Thurgau. 

In the cities of Germany the passion for 
war was again awakened by the successes 
of the Swiss. The ancient hostility between 
the nobles and citizens was resumed, par- 
ticularly in Swabia, on the Rhine, and in 



the Wetteraw. But these cities did not 
command the favorable passes of the moun- 
tains, neither were the citizens equal to the 
peasants of Switzerland. Thoy were beat- 
en in several contests, among others by 
Count Eberhard of Wurlemberg, between 
Weil and Dijffingen, also by the Count 
Palatine Rupert, near Worms. In 1389 
tranquillity was in some degree restored by 
the peace proclaimed at Eger. This was 
a sad period of disaster for Bavaria, Swa- 
bia, Franconia, and the whole of the Upper 
Rhine. It is related in the Chronicle of 
KiJnigshoven, that more persons were de- 
stroyed at that time than had been for seve- 
ral centuries before. Most of the country 
people were obliged to remain throughout 
the winter in the fortresses and cities. In 
many parts not a single village or house 
was to be found within ten miles of the 
cities and strong castles : so much desola- 
tion had been produced by fire and sword. 
The emperor Wenceslas had not suffi. 
cient energy and authority to settle, by the 
imperial decision, the existing differences 
between the nobility and the cities; be 
sides which he came but seldom to Ger- 
many, and after the year 1391, he only 
visited it at the end of six years. The Bo- 
hemians, who were likewise dissatisfied 
with him, owing to the cruel acts he had 
committed at various times, which togeUier 
with bis other infirmities, made him only 
ce hated and despised, imprisoned 
the castle of Prague, where he re- 
mained until he was liberated by hb 
younger brother John. This was an addi- 
tional cause of his downfall in Germany, 
in the year 1400, the princes 
depose him. The charges 
him were : " that the holy Roman 
empire, the holy church, and all Christen- 
dom, instead of finding in him comfort, 
protection, and succor, had, on the contra- 
ry, been rent asunder, abused and shame- 
fully abandoned by him ; that all this had 
been repeatedly and fearlessly represented 
him, but he had neither restored peace to 
the church, nor bad he felt any concern al 
the many feuds and tumults of the empire, 
so that no one knew where to seek redresib 
protection, and security. Since, therefore, 
all remonstrances had failed, the princea 
not do otherwise than conclude thai 
longer cared for the welfare of the 
empire, and thence they, the princes, ne- 
cessarily forbade him henceforward to have 
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any sliare in the government of ihe Ger- 
manic nation, and aecordingly they de- 
posed him, the said Emperor Wenceslas, 
as negligent and unworthy." On tlie fol- 
lowing day they elected Rupert of the 
palatinate, as emperor. 

In the succeeding year, Wenceslas, who 
still held possession of Bohemia, was again 
taken prisoner by his brother Sigisraund, 
and confined for nineteen months at Vien- 

Rupert, an active and brave man, en. 
deavored to re-establish the imperial dig. 
nity ; but the existing state of disorder was 
already too great, and his government of 
too short a duration to allow him to gain 
this object. He was likewise unsuccess- 
ful in an expedition to Italy, and he died, 
without having effected any thing of im- 
portance, in 1410. 

The princes now elected Sigismund, the 
brother of Wenceslas, to fill the imperial 
throne, and in certain respects, this emper- 
or was the most distinguished of the house 
of Luxemburg. His appearance was ma- 
jestic and graceful. He was tali and well- 
formed, and his manly countenance, shaded 
by light brown ringlets, rendered him one 
of the handsomest princes of his day. He 
possessed a lively spirit and an acute mind, 
and being master of six languages, may be 
considered altogether as a monarch of su- 
perior intellectual acquirements. He had 
a degree of open honesty and true hearted- 
ness in his disposition, which won the 
hearts of all; combined with a genuine 
love for all that was good and meritorious 
Nevertheless, with all these good qualities 
and brilliant endowments, his resolution 
and power of action did not correspond m 
proportion. He was changeable and un- 
decided, and wholly incapable of realizing 
and maintaining the great designs he con. 
templated. Besides all this, however, he 
was a bad economist, always squandering 
away what he possessed, and consequently, 
perpetually in difficulties. Sigismund di 
reeled his first attention to the great schiim 
existing in the church; there bting one 
pope in Italy, another in France, and a 
third in Spain, whence each pronounced 
the ban of excommunication against his 
opponent, and those who sided with bim 
Finally, in the year 1414, the celebrated 
council of the church was held at Con. 
etanoe, and perhaps there never was a 
council more numerous and brilliant. Be- 



sides the pope, there were present tho 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Grado and 
Antioch, twenty-two cardinals, twenty 
archbishops, ninety-two bishops, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four abbots, one thousand 
eight hundred of tho lower clergy, numer- 
ous doctors of science and masters of arts ; 
as likewise the graduates of tho universi- 
ties of Paris, Orleans, Cologne, Vienna, 
and others ; about one thousand six hun- 
dred princes, nobles, counts, and knights, 
with their retinues ; so that altogether the 
number that attended this grand council 
exceeded 100,000. 

Of the three popes, the only one present 
was John XXIII., from Rome, who had 
convoked the assembly in the hope that his 
two opponents would be deposed, and he 
himself confirmed. The council, however, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Ital- 
ians, determined at once to dispense with 
all three, that the evil might be struck at 
the root. It was agreed that not only 
bishops and abbots should have a vote, as 
had been hitherto the custom, but that like, 
wise doctors of divinity, as well as of the 
canon and civil law, together with the 
princes and their amb^sadors, and lastly, 
all the priests present, should share in tliis 
privilege ; and that the votes should not be 
given individually, as formerly, but ac 
cording to the nation ; so that each of the 
four principal nations — Gennany, Eng. 
land, France, .and Italy, should have each 
one vote ; (the Spaniards had not yet ar- 
rived.) For if the votes had been taken 
individually, the Italians, whose number 
was by far the most considerable, would 
have outvoted all the others. The Ger. 
mans, as is staled by a contemporary of 
that period, were distinguished on this im- 
portant occasion, for ^eir determination, 
vehemence, and persevering remonstrances 
in support of their claims; the English for 
their boldness and acuteness ; the French 
for their ostentation and self-importance; 
and the Italians for their finesse, stratagem, 
and partiality. 

But the English and the Germans were 
united in their decision upon the deposi- 
tion of the popes, and the French soon af- 
terwards joined with them. John XXIII., 
being present, was the first to sign the ab- 
dication ; he tried to avoid it, but at length 
he yielded, and, kneeling before the altar, 
publicly read his consent to abdicatel The 
emperor Sigismund and all present were 
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filled with joy ; the emperor even rose and 
kissed the feet of the pope, and thanlced 
him ill the name of the Christian world, 
for setting such a glorious example of self- 
control. But John had only yielded zn. ap- 
pearance; for he had already conferred 
with his friend, Duke Frederick of Aus- 
tria, and concerted with him the necessary 
measures for his flight. Accordingly, thi 
duke made arrangements for a grand lour 
nament, which took place on the 30th of 
March, 1415; and, while the attention of 
all present was directed to the festival, the 
pope hastened away, disguised as a postil- 
ion, to Schaffhausen, which still belonged 
to Austria. The duke followed him qui^ly 
afterwards ; and, during the night, severa' 
hundreds of Italian and Austrian prelate; 
likewise arrived. The pope hoped to re. 
tain possession of his authority, even 
against the will of the council. But the 
assembled fathers of the church from Ger- 
many, England, and France, together with 
the emperor Siglsmund himself, were too 
serious in their decision. The counci 
under the presidency of the emperor Sigi; 
mund, declared : " That its power being 
derived immediately from Christ, and being 
superior to the pope, its decrees, without the 
authority of the pope, should reunite and 
reform Uie church." The greatest Severity 
was shown to all those who had taken their 
departure; Duke Frederick was excom- 
municated by the council, and outlawed hy 
the emperor ; and, finally, at his command, 
the imperial troops under Burgrave Fred- 
erick of Nuremberg, and the Swiss, seized 
the hereditary estates of the duke, and de- 
prived him of the chief portion of them. 
Aargau, and the ancient castle of Haps- 
burg, were conquered by the Bernese. 
About ten years after this, however, the 
emperor again received the duke into his 
favor, and returned to him such of the lands 
as were at the control of the empire ; the 
Swiss, however, never restored the terri- 
tories they had gained, but retained pos- 
session of Aargau and all the rest. 

The pope, who had been deprived of the 
protection of the emperor, was obliged to 
submit to the decrees of the council ; he 
was brought back from Freiburg in Breis- 
gau, whither he had fled, to the small town 
of Ratolfszell, near Constance, there to re- 
ceive his final sentence, as follows : " That 
as he had publicly and criminally availed 
himself of the privileges and estates of the 



Roman church, and as he had, n 
brought down scandal upon Christianity by 
his immorality, he was thenceforth deposed 
from the papal chair." John submitted to 
his sentence, was kept in custody until the 
year 1419 at the castle of Heidelberg, and 
then at Mannheim, where he was liber- 
ated, and soon afterwards died as cardinal- 
bishop of Frascati. 

The second pope, Gregory XII., who 
was eighty-eight years of age, and whose 
seat was in France, immediately declared 
his readiness to resign his office, if the 
peace of the church required it ; and ac- 
cordingly he voluntarily resigned in that 
same year, 1415, and was made cardinal- 
bishop of Porto. 

But Benedict XIII. was not to be per- 
suaded ; his seat was in Spain. The em- 
peror Sigismund himself undertook, at the 
request of the council, a journey to Spain 
for liie purpose of inducing the old man to 
yield ; but he failed. King Ferdinand of 
Aragon, however, who had hitherto ad. 
hered to him, withdrew his protection, and 
now the council without further ceremony 
deposed him. 

Thence was accomplished the grand and 
principal design of the ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, and thus terminated the ruinous schism 
of the church, which had lasted during 
forty years ; and they were now able to 
proceed to the election of a new pope. But 
the assembled fathers had another impor. 
tant object in view, viz., the reformation of 
the church itself. Complaints were made 
about many abuses which had crept in : 
the immorality of the clergy, simony, and 
especially the increasing pretensions of the 
papal chair, had now become excessive. 
These abuses the assembled heads of the 
church were anxious in the name of their 
several countries to sweep away, while, at 
the same time, they were ready to secure 
to the pope all due respect, obedience, and 
"' many just revenues from all coun- 
tries. 

The Germans, and at their head the em- 
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choose a pope who might afterwards, as he 
thought fit, undertake the reform of the 
church. The Germans, on the contrary, 
who perceived what was meant by this art- 
ful proposal, very justly required that the 
new pope should he chosen afterwards, 
and that the first condition of his election 
should he, that he would abide by and con. 
firm the new constitution of the church. 
Their reasons were perfectly just and 
rightly founded ; nevertheless, the Italians 
succeeded in winning over to their party 
the French and the Spaniards, who had in 
the mean time arrived, and as the English 
had received command from their king to 
support the cardinals, the Germans stood 
alone, and were of course at last obliged 
to yield. 

The new pope was accordingly elected ; 
he was by birth an Italian, Otho of Colon- 
na, and took the name Martin V. He was 
an extremely clever man, and understood 
how to evade most ingeniously almost all 
the regulations which the council had con- 
templated for the curtailment of the papal 
power. The other powers now awakened 
from their slumber, and the French, in 
particular, applied to the emperor Sigis- 
mund to take up the matter. But he an. 
swered them: "When we Germans de- 
sired the reformation to take place hefore 
the pope was elected, you Frenchmen 
were not satisfied, but were determined 
first to have a pope. Now you have one, 
as we have ; go and require from him your 
reformation of the church." 

The pope, who knew well that in order 
to be conquered, enemies must be first di- 
vided among themselves, began to nego- 
tiate with the nations separately, since 
each nation had made its own proposals for 
the reformation, and hence arose the par- 
ticular concordales. 

Thus the great object which the council 
bad in view, viz., to effect the reformation 
of the entire constitution and administra- 
tion of the church and its clergy, was in a 
great measure defeated. How much more 
happy would have been the results if the 
desired reform could have been effected ! 
People consoled themselves with the ex- 
pectation that henceforth every ten years 
general councils would be held ; but what 
is not done at the right time remains for- 
ever undone— the projecteddecennial coon, 
cils were never held. 

When Pope Martin had thus obtained all 



his wishes, he, on the 22d of April, 1418, 
closed the council, and on the 16th of May, 
clothed in a golden papal robe, with a 
white mitre, rode out of the city upon a 
horse covered with scarlet, under a splen- 
did canopy. Sigismund went before, lead- 
ing the horse by the bridle, and threp 
princes, who walked on either side of and 
behind the horse, bore its cohering Such 
was the termmation of the great Council of 
Constance, which had contmued nearly 

■ee years and a half 

This council also judged in another 
matter, and by its decision produced the 
most important results 

The emperor Charles IV. had founded 
the University of Prague, and it was soon 
ided by students from all the neighbor- 
countries. But Charles had granted 
to the Germans especially many and great 
privileges there, with which preference the 
Bohemians became dissatisfied, and thence 
King Wenceslas was induced, in the year 
1409, (he being then still king of Bohemia,) 
to deprive the Germans of those privileges. 
Exasperated at this, thousands of foreign 
students with their teachers abandoned 
Prague, and established or enlarged other 
high schools ; among others Leipzig, In. 
golstadtj and Cracow. John Huss, the 
most zealous and learned of the Bohemian 
professors, was at this lime rector of the 
university. He soon embraced and pro- 
mulgated principles at variance with those 
hitherto held, being those maintained by 
the celebrated divine, John Wycliffe, who 
lived about thirty years hefore Huss. He 
preached against the corrupt state of the 
morals of the clergy, and maintained that 
it was contrary to scripture that they should 
have temporal riches ; he also rejected all 
monastic orders, and in his zeal condemn- 
ed them severely. These and similar doc- 
trines were propounded by Huss ; he also 
resolutely opposed indulgences, and being 
accordingly charged with heresy, he was 
cited to appear before the judicial chair of 
the pope at Rome. He did not obey the 
summons, and was excommunicated. But 
he had already gained a large party of ad- 
herents, even the king, Wenceslas himself, 
had for a time taken him under his protec- 
tion ; and in Prague, as in other parts of 
Bohemia, great contention arose, ending in 
scenes of bloodshed ; among others who 
took a prominent share therein was Jerome, 
a professor of theology in Prague, and a 
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strong adherent and associate of Huss. 
Huss was now summoned before the coun- 
cil at Constance, and fhis time he obeyed 
the call : the emperor Sigismund having, 
at the request of his brother Wenceslas, 
furnished him with a safe conduct. But 
the emperor did not act in this case as 
Charles V. in that of Luther at Worms 
did, a century later ; on the contrary, he 
Buffered himself to be persuaded that there 
was no necessity for him to keep his impe- 
rial word, being told that his word must not 
prejudice the interests of the Catholic faith, 
and interrupt the spiritual judge in the 
performance of his functions; also that he 
who opposed that faith forfeited every claim 
to protection. Sigismund accordingly suf- 
fered Huss to, be arrested, and promised 
not to meddle with the affair at all. 

They required Huss to recant all h, 
doctrines on pain of being condemned tv 
die at the slake as a heretic. He chose 
the latter, and was, on the 6th of July, 
1415, like his friend Jerome of Prague, 
eleven months afterwards, publicly burnt 
at Constance. They both died with a for- 
titude admired even by their enemies. 
Their ashes were cast into the Rhine, in 
order that they might not serve as an ob- 
ject of veneration for the Bohemians. 

The news of these proceedings created 
great excitement and tumult in Prague, for 
the Bohemians attributed the execution of 
Huss to the hatred of the Germans, and 
became only the more attached to his prin- 
ciples. They even went still farther; 
fresh teachers published new doctrines to 
those advanced by Huss, and a certain 
Jacob of Miess, in particular, who main- 
tained that the sacrament must be distrib- 
uted in both forms, obtained many follow, 
ers. The partisans of this new doctrine 
met together upon a mountain, which was 
aflerwarda called Mount Tabor, and 
whence they assumed the name of Tabor 
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abandoned the city, and died almost imme- 
diately after he had left, in 1419. 

On one occasion, when the Hussites 
were marching through Prague, and were 
just passing the senate-house, some one 
having thrown a stone thence which struck 
one of their priests, they furiously stormed 
the house, and threw out of the window 
tJiirteen of the senators, who were received 
by the enraged mob on their pikes, and 
murdered : such was the sanguinary sig- 
nal of the revolt. Under the guidance of 
Ziska, who had acted as leader in the 
storming of the senate-house, the multitude 
led about the country, pillaging and 
oying the monasteries, torturing the 
priests, and laying waste the possessions of 
the Catholics. 

Sigismund, who, after the death of Wen- 
ceslas, had become the legitimate king of 
Bohemia, demanded the assistance of the 
German empire against the Hussites, and 
collected a considerable army. He enter- 
ed Bohemia in 1420, and besieged Prague;. 
Ziska, however, repelled the attack brave- 
ly, and the king was obliged to conclude 
an armistice and quit the country. In 
1427, the German princes made another 
attack with four bodies of troops; but their 
dread of the Hussites — rendered by their 
jious enthusiasm almost unconquerable 
— had become so great,, that the soldiers 
sooner saw them than they fell into 
fusion and retreated. Another army, 
which was estimated at 100,000 men, and 
advanced upon them in 1431, met with 
the same fate ; it was so completely beaten 
at Riesenberg, that 10,000 men were killed 
upon the spot, all the artillery and baggage 
lost, and Cardinal Julian himself with diffi- 
culty saved his life ; being minus his car- 
dinal's hat, his insignia, and the papal bull 
against the Hussites. The Hussites, on 
the other hand, made attacks upon Meis- 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Franconia, Ba- 
il, and Austria, and their career of 
desolation became more and more fearful. 
One of the dogmas held by the Taborites 
was, viz. : " That when all the cities o 
the earth should be burnt down and redu- 
" to the numberof five, then would come 
new kingdom of the Lord ; therefore, 
as now the time of vengeance, and G -4 
was a God of wrath." 

At length, however, affairs changed foi 
the better. Great endeavors were used to 
bring about an accommodation between the 
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church and the Hussites, and this was at 
length effected at a council held at Basle. 
The Hussites were allowed to partake of 
the sacrament in both kinds of form, yet 
oa condition that the priests should leach 
the people that Christ was perfect in each. 
The greater part of the Bohemian people 
cheerfully entered into this arrangement ; 
but two parties, more exalted and fanatic, 
namely, the Tahorites and the Waisen, 
under the direction of Procopius the Great 
and Procopius the Little, would hear noth- 
ing of moderation or of any agreement. It 
came eventually to open war between them 
and the moderate ones, when the latter 
gained a great victory, in which the two 
leaders of the former perished, and the 
emperor Sigismund succeeded at length in 
obtaining his recognition as king of Bo- 
hemia ; an event, however, accomplished 
only a iew months before his death, which 
took place in 1437, he being sixty-nine 
years of age : having reigned fifty-one 
years as king of Hungary, and twenty. 
eight years as emperor of Germany. 

This emperor, notwithstanding his nu- 
merous and wealthy possessions, was often 
in the greatest pecuniary embarrassment, 
produced chiefly by his frequent journeys, 
which were enormously expensive. Or 
this account he mortgaged, in 1417, the 
territory of Brandenburg, (which, under 
Charles IV., had fallen to the house of 
Luxemburg,) together with the elective 
franchise and the office of archchamber- 
lain, connected therewith, to the burgrave 
of Nuremberg, Frederick of Hohenzolh 
for 400,000 gold florins, which sum 
latter had lent to him at various times. 
On the 8th of April, 1517, the ceremony 
of enfeoffment was performed at Con- 
stance ; by which the house of Hohenzol- 
lern became possessed of that country, and 
included among the great electorates. By 
similar means, Frederick the Warlike, 
margrave of Meissen and landgrave of 
Thuringia, obtained from the emperor Si- 
gismund, for 100,000 marks, the Saxon 
electoral dignity, and the circle of Wilten- 
bei^, after that branch of the house of An- 
halt, which had possessed Saxony, Witten- 
bei^, and the electoral crown, had become 
extinct. 
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After the death of Sigismund, the 
princes, in 1438, elected an emperor from 
the house of Austria, which, with scarcely 
any intermission, has ever since occupied 
the ancientthroneof Germany. Albertll. 
of Austria, who, as son-in-law of the late 
iperor Sigismund, had become at the 
ne time king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
,s a well-meaning, distinguished prince, 
d would, without doubt, have proved of 
great benefit to the empire ; but he died 
already in the second year of his reign, 
after his return from an expedition against 
the Turks. Perhaps there never was a sov- 
ereign so lamented by high and low, rich 
and poor, as was Albert )I. 

In the year 1431, during the reign of 
Sigismund, a new council was assembled at 
Basle, in order to carry on the work of re- 
forming the church as already commenced 
at Constance. 

But this council soon became engaged in 
many perplexing controversies with Pope 
" IV., whom they even deposed, and 

of whom they appointed Duke Fe- 
lix of Savoy, under the title of pope Felix 
The principle that a general ecclesi- 
al convocation was above the pope, and 
was the supreme legislative authority in (he 
church, was most solemnly maintained at 
t, as it had before been at Constance. 
The Germans, for a time, took no part in 
the dispute ; at length, however, under the 
emperor Albert II., they formally adopted 
the chief decrees of the council of Basle, at 
a diet held at Mentz in the year 1439. 
From the imperial states there were pre- 
sent, the three spiritual electors in person, 
with the ambassadors from the emperor and 
the remaining states; besides these came 
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ambassadors from the kiogs of France, 
Castile, Aragoii, and Poriugal, lo advise 
with the Germans upon tile constitution of 
the church. The patriarch of Aquileji 
appeared as representative of the council. 
Among the resolutions then adopted wen 
such as malerially circumscribed the ex 
isting privileges of the pope. Instead o. 
the enormous sums of money which were 
annually paid by all the higher clergy 
Rome,* the pope was to receive a fixed i 
come, (provisio ;) and the German princ 
contributed, as voluntary aid, only the 
eighth part of that which had hitherto been 
paid into the papal treasury on a vacan- 
cy occurring among the clergy. In like 
manner, the pope in future was not to make 
any clerical appointments beyond bis own 
territory, while the free elections were re- 
stored to the chapters. Finally, the coun- 
cil made regulations for the election of the 
pope, lixed the number of cardinals, and 
determined the qualifications necessary. 
The principle laid down was, that propor- 
tionally from every country in relation 
with Rome, the pope should be surrounded 
by an equal number of cardinals, who, be- 
ing especially acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of each nation, would be able to place 
the point in debate in its proper light, " in 
order that," as the council expresses it, 
" the cardinals may, in fact, be, what their 
name imports, the hinges (cardines) upon 
which the doors of the church may rest and 
move." At that time a great obstacle was 
already presented against the establishmeni 
of peace between the people and the church, 
inasmuch as the cardinals, whose office i( 
was to act as counsellors of the pope in 
the direction of the Christian republic, were 
in the majority chosen from among thi 
Italians. 

_ These and other decisions, calculated tc 
give important privileges and considerable 
independence to the German church, were, 
in a great measure, annulled by Albert' 
cousin and successor, Duke Frederick a 
Austria, who was elected by the princes 
rtfter him in the year 1440, as Frederick 
in., and by the Vienna Concordate (for- 
merly falsely called the AschafFenburg 
Concordate) with Pope Nicholas V., in the 
year 1448 ; whence the council of Basle 
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broke up in Ihe same year, after it had been 
assembled seventeen years, without having 
accomplished its original object. The anti- 
pope, Felix v., voluntarily abdicated his 
office. The man who was chiefly inslru- 
niental in givinglhis turn lo the affairs of the 
church, was the former secretary of the em- 
peror Frederick, .SIneasSylvi us, of the house 
of Piccolomini, in Sienna, one of the most 
distinguished men of bis day. He had him- 
self been formerly secretary of the council 
of Basle, and the most zealous vindicator 
of the rights of the councils ; but if, when 
his ambition was flattered by the prospect 
of a more splendid career in attaching him- 
self lo the papal chair, he asserted its dig- 
nity against the danger which threatened it, 
he showed himself well able to induce his 
emperor and several German princes to fa- 
vor the interests of the pope. He himself 
afterwards became Pope Pius II., but soon 
after died in 1462. 

Frederick, the emperor, was a prince who 
eant well, but, at the same time, was ot 
too quiet and easy a nature ; his long reign 
presents but little that was calculated lo 
dbtinguish Germany or add lo its renown. 
From the east the empire was endangered 
by the approach of an enemy — the Turks, 
against whom no precautionary measures 
were adopted. They, on the a9ih of May, 
iquered Constantinople, and putan 
ena to the Grecian dominion, after it had 
maintained its sway nearly 1000 years 
longer than that of the Romans had endured 
in the west. They then made iheir way 
towards the Danube, and very nearly suc- 
ceeded also in taking Hungary. Frederick, 
: the pope, tried to raise a crusade 
em, but these enthusiastic times 
had gone by, and none would now take the 
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That any measures were at all taken 
against the enemies of the Christian name, 
to be attributed solely to the pope, 
tins III., who fitted out, at his own 
expense, a fleet of 16 galiots, and for that 
purpose did not even spare the riches of 
; ■ treasury ; while his legate, John Cap- 
istran, a man who, in appearance and 
glowing eloquence, resembled Peter the 
Hermit, the preacher of the first crusade, 
succeeded in inspiring with holy zeal for 

common cause of Christendom, at least 
some thousands of poor citizens, peasants, 
and monks, and appeared with them in 
1456, at that most critical moment, when 
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the euttan Mahomet II., with 160,000 
men, was besieging the foriress of Belgrade. 
This fortress, once taken by the enemy, 
Hungary nnusl he lost, and the passage to 
Vienna opened Tor him, as the young king, 
Wladislas of Hungary, as well as the 
emperor Frederick and the German prin- 
ces, were not prepared for war, and instead 
nf acting were deliberating. Then it was 
that Capistran, with his forces very in- 
adequately provided with pikes, flails, and 
hay forks, which he had brought in boats, 
attacked the Turkish fleet on the Danube, 
which surrounded Belgrade, and made his 
way into the city. The Hungarian com- 
mander-in-chief, John Hunoyades Cor- 
vinus, had also collected some forces, and 
with the crusaders repelled the furious 
attacks of ihe Turks. However, he did 
not ventu h 
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wise selected a privale nobl 
king, Geoi^e Padriabrad, ana mu 
Austrian house found itself f a 
rejected from holding posses n of 
of these countries. " Sin ula 
fact," says ^noas Sylvius n h B he 
mian history, " that hoth th k n d m 
should have become transfe d f on the 






Frequently many of those were sent who 
were well versed m the Ron an law which 
was now very extensively studied , Ihe'ie 
came «ith their s(.ecious speeches and 
alreadj prepared with a hundred different 
rea-jons by which to prove that too great 
a porti n of the burden of the wl ole was 
laid upon the part cular prince or im 
per al citj they represented They were 
engaged n discussmg who should contri 
bute least towards the welfare of Ger 
many, and therefore nothing that was 
great or nohle could be accompl shed 
Then began ilso the u happy practice 
of no longer speaking intelligibly briefly, 
and pithily , but cmnmumcating by tedious 
writings and counter statements Ai d 
V, hen It wa-i thought that an affair was at 
length settled perhaps an ambassador 
would rise and say as an excuse for not 
concluding the business that he had no 
farther instructions and thus anh\ his 
new instructions were received a delay of 
many months might intervene Thence it 
happened that from that time scarcely 
at any diet a single \alid, conclusive reso 
lution was adopted ; they were always 
postponing the business in hand for the 
decision of a future assembly, and even 
then another final meeting was adjudged 
necessary. How different, and. far better 
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was it, when the princes in former limea 
were present in person, and when more 
was done in one hour's cordial conference 
than ill af^er years in weeks and months. 
What, however, had operated much to 
change tho form of the diets was, that in- 
stead of that equalized right enjoyed by 
those who formerly attended, there were 
now introduced three gradations of form : 
that of the electors, the princes, and the 
cities. By the Golden Bull, the first col- 
lege had acquired very important privi- 
leges, and was wholly separated from that 
of the princes and cities ; while the latter, 
for a long period, commanded only a vote 
in the council, but no co-detei ' 



The empeTOf could not give any weight 
lo public measures ; scarcely could he 
maintain his dignity among his own sub 

i'ects. The Austrian nobility were even 
lold enough to send challenges to their 
sovereign ; while the city of Vienna re 
volted, and his brother Albert, taking 
pleasure in this disorder, was not backward 
in adding to it. Things even went to such 
an extremity, that, in 1462, the emperor 
Frederick, together with hia consort and 
son, Maximilian, then four years of age, 
was besieged by his subjects in hisowncastle 
of Vienna. A plebeian burgher, named 
Holzer, had placed himself at the head of 
the insurgents, and was made burgomaster, 
while Duke Albert came to Vienna person- 
ally to superintend the siege of the castle, 
which was intrenched and bombarded. 

The emperor, on this occasion, showed 
himself firm and resolute ; he encouraged 
his small garrison of 400 men to make the 
bravest resistance, and called aloud from 
tho walls, " This spot will I defend until it 
hecoraes my grave !" ^ 

The German princes, however, could 
not witness with indifference such disgrace- 
ful treatment of their emperor, and they 
assembled to liberate him. George Padria- 
brad, king of Bohemia, was the first who 
hastened to the spot with assistance, set the 
emperor at liberty, and effected a reconcil. 
iation between him and his brother. The 
emperor, however, was obliged to resign 
to him, for eight years. Lower Austria and 
Vienna, Albert died in the following year, 
after he had inflicted the merited punish- 
merJ, upon the burgomaster Holzer, who 
had endeavored to betray him to the empe- 
ror ; the traitor was quartered alive. 



In the Germanic empire, the voice cf the 
emperor was as little heeded, as in his he- 
reditary lands. Frederick the Conqueror, 
count palatine of the Rhine, who, by suc- 
cess of arms, had enlarged the palatinate 
by one third, after Frederick had pronounced 
the ban of the empire upon him, was suf- 
fered to build at his castle at Heidelberg, a 
strong tower, which he called his " Defi- 
ance lo the emperor." {Trutz Kaiser.) 
This very count palatine ventured publicly 
to take under his protection, Diether, arch- 
bishop of Mentz, the head of the party in 
Germany who sought to curtail the privi- 
leges of the pontiff, after Pope Pius 11. had 
deposed and excommunicated him. The 
emperor Federick, on the contrary, wished 
to carry into effect the sentence of the pope, 
and committed to the Margrave Albert of 
Brandenburg, arit Count Ulric of Wurtem- 
berg as his generals, the direction of the 
imperial war against the count palatine and 
his confederates ; the two generals, how- 
ever, failed The army of the Wurtem- 
bergian chief was totally routed by the 
count palatine, near the village of Secken- 
heim, and Ulnc himself, with the margrave 
of Baden, taken prisoner ; and in the same 
J ear, the ally of the count palatine, Duke 
Lewis of Ba\aria, attacked Albert of Bran- 
denburg with equal success not far from 
Giengcn, in Swabia, and captured the im- 
perial banner. The Archbishop Diether, 
however, subsequently submitted of his 
own accord to the sentence of the pope, 
and resigned the archbishopric into the 
hands of Adolphus of Nassau, who had 
been nominated by the pontiffs 

Another memorable feud during the reign 
of Frederick, was that of many princea 
and nobles, under the leadership of the 
aforementioned Margrave Albert of Bran- 
denburg, (who from his strength and prow- 
ess, was called the German Achilles,) 
against the city of Nuremberg in Franconia. 

Nuremberg was then one of the most 
flourishing and powerful cities of entire 
Germany ; the ancient animosity between 
the free citizens and knights broke out, in 
the year 1449, into a great war. Seventeen 
of the greatest princes of the empire, the 
electors of Brandenburg and Mentz, Wil- 
liam of Saxony, Otho of Bavaria, Albert 
of Austria, &c., declared war against the 
city. On the other hand, seventy.two im- 
perial towns took part with Nuremberg, and 
the Swiss also sent 800 men. This deao. 
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lating war — which especially affecfed the 
rural districts, wherein two hundred vil- 
lages were burnt to the ground — lasted 
eight years. Eight times were the nobility 
victorious ; but in March, 1456, the army 
of the margrave was totally beaten near 
Pillerent ; liie victory being mainly gained 
by the Swiss ; and the margrave, who now 
saw that even princely power availed not 
against the strong walla and opulence of 
the cities, gladly made peace with Nurem- 
berg* 

The feudal system raged under Frede- 
rick's reign to such an extent, that it was 
pursued even by the lower classes. Thus, 
in 1471, the shoeblacks in Leipsic sent a 
challenge to the university of that place ; 
and the bakers of the Count Palatine 
Lewis, and those of the margrave of Ba- 
den defied several imperial cities in Swabia. 

The most important transaction in the 
reign of Frederick, was the union which 
he formed with the house of Burgundy, and 
which laid the foundation for the greatness 
of Austria. 

Charles the Rash, duke of Burgundy, 
was one of the richest and most celebrated 
piinces of his time. He governed the 
beautiful countries which are situated at 
Ihe mouths of the rivers Rhine and Scheldt, 
and which are known by the common name 
of the Netherlands ; he also held dominion 
over the territory and dukedom of Bur- 
gundy. This prince might have rendered 
liimself the most happy of all his royal 
contemporaries. But his proud, ambitious 
mind aimed at greater things, even the im- 
perial crown itself; he was glad, therefore, 
when the emperor Frederick III. proposed 
to give his own son, Ma.ximilian, in mar- 
riage to his only daughter, Mary, who 
afterwards became the heiress of the beau- 
tiful lands of Burgundy. But when he 
perceived that the emperor did not intend to 
sacrifice to him the 
pire, he demanded of him, at least, the 
royal title ; preceding emperors having also 
made kings of the dukes of Bohemia, as 
feodal- princes of the empire. For thepur- 

• This lHtl!6 is cetebrated in a poom, called " The 
Battle of Nurembere," written by Hans Rosenplut, an 
heraldic painter of NuTember^, The warlike, intrepid 
' ' "ly expressed, and 
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of negotiating this matter, they agreed 
. a conference at Treves, in the year 
1473. The rich duke appeared with more 
than imperial splendor, and Frederick, who, 
through the disordered state of his finances, 
IS reduced almost to peQUr}^ met him in 
very poor and mean condition. This 
striking contrast in iheir appearance was, 
doubt, mortifying to the emperor; and 
,, especially, was displeased wilh the 
proud, assuming behavior of the duke ; for 
so certain did the latter feel of obtaining 
the royal title, that he had actually brought 
with him the jewels for his coronation, and 
had made great preparations for the august 
festival. But how must he have been shock- 
ed, when the emperor suddenly, without 
having crowned, nay, without even having 
taken leave of him, took his departure from 
Treves, under the cool prettst that his 
presence was urgently required at Cologne, 
on account of the disagreement there ex 
istiag between the archbishop and his chap- 
ter Full of indignation aninowbj no 
means disposed for the projectpd marriage 
with the house of Austria the duke 
likew ise lefl Tre\ es immediately after 

Nevei theless, this meeting was not 
attended without its impoilint effects 
Charles had, on this occasion, become 
h prepossessed in fa^or of the young, 
chnalrous son of the empeior, and on 
his return he gaie his daughter a descrip- 
tion of his merits, in the most glowing 
colors her heart was so captivated, that 
without having even seen MaMmilian, she, 
from this time, chenshed a secret attach- 
ment for him, and soon afterwards, in a let- 
ter she sent direct to the young prince, she 
betrothed herself to him. 

The dispute between Archbishop Rupert 
of Cologne, and his chapter, had become 
so serious, that the latter now fixed its seat 
in the city of Neuss, and openly opposed 
him. The archbishop sought the assist- 
ance of Charles the Rash, and he, gladly 
embracing the opportunity, and no doubt 
already considering himself as prince of 
the Rhine, marched forth with an army of 
60,000 men, and encamped before Neuss. 
The city, however, defended itself with the 
greatest heroism and glory ; eleven months 
did the duke remain before it, during which 
he made fifty-six vain assaults, and lost 
upwards of 15,000 men ; and, at last, 
when the emperor Frederick approached 
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with an imperial army to succor the city, 
and Charles was unable to effect anything 
by nine more assaults which he made m 
one day hp was obliged to conclude a 
treaty through the mtans of the pope's 
legate, which although unattended with 
any ad^antage brought him nevertheless 
no disgrace Nouss >ipldecl to him but 
only in appeaiance for he withdrew the 
same daj he entered and resigned it mt 
the hands of the legale of the pope wh 
was to hold dominion iver it until affair 
were settled between the archbi'jhop and 
tho chapttr 

The restltsb duke soon afterwards at 
lacked Rene duke of Lorraine whose 
country he wished to annex to his own. 
He conqu^ied the chief cit) Nancy was 
there acknowledged and wished now to 
direct his aims against the Swiss so that 
his dominiot s might descend from the 
sources of the Rhme to its mouth In 
vain did the Swiss represent to him that 
their entire country was not so valuable as 
the trappings of hia horses regardless of 
their remonstrances he invided Switzer- 
land, and madt so sure of a victory that 
he ordered the jrainsun of Ciranson which 
he had taket t be suspended on the trees. 
The Swiss then advanced against him and 
took heaiy \engeance for this act for 
although his army was three times more 
numerous than their own they totally de- 
feated t and captuied his entire camp, 
filled as it was with implements of war and 
immense treasures * He fled from the 
field, accompanied by only five of his re- 
maining attendants Enraged at this de- 
feat, he equipped a new army of 60 090, 

* In order to show the wealth of the proad dulre, we 
will just specify Bome of the priitciptd epmh made by 
IheSwin. Inniatent-whichoutne aiilsidewaahiiiig 
with annooal riiieMB oTetdd and peaita, they fbimd the 
golden throne won which he ant oi Hdemn ooceubods ; 
his ducal hat ofrellow velvet, thioUf studded with the 
most predaa94ewe]B and pearls ; tlw indden &ece, the 
order which hia father had instituted ; the gceat seal 
of Bur^nndy, in pM, weighing a pound ; bwelhet 
with (he i^lJen cnantet of his ibther, having jewel 
drops, cabineta of relics, a vahrable in^obdok.&o. 
The Jinmg-room was well stored with gSden and sil- 
ver EobletB, dislies, and plates, besidea four hundred 
iravellins trunks, containing the most precious gcJJen 
and silver embroidery, which the sotdiers soTd for a few 
pence. The gold was distributed in hats. The lai^cst 
of the duke's jewels, equal in size to [he haJf of a wal- 
nut, and the value of whicli he estimated at the price 
of an entire province, was piclled up on the road by a 
Swiss, and sold by him for a Ratin. Fopo Juhus IL 
piuotiased il aflcrwards of the citiiens of Berne for 



and in the same year, 147R he marched a 
second time against them. 

The armies met at Murten. Hans of 
Hallwyl, who led the confederates, ordered 
them, before the battle, to kneel down and 
offer up their prayer, as their fathers had 
been accustomed to do; and while they 
were praying, the dense clouds which had 
hitherto overhuno' the sky with blackness 
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trepid in the cause, they fell so bravely 
upon the enemy that he wag put to the rout, 
and the field was covered with the bodies 
of 20,000 Burgundiana, which were col- 
lected and deposited in the charnel-house 
of Murten, with the superscription, " This 
memorial has been left behind by the 
martial host of the mighty duke of Bur- 
gundy." 

In the following year, 1477, on the 5th 
of January, a cold winter's day, there was 
another sanguinary battle at Nancy, in 
which the warlike duke at last met with 
his death. 

The united armies of Lorraine and Swit- 
zerland completely defeated his troops ; 
and he himself, who, in the din of war, 
after fighting bravely and honorably for 
his house, had been struck down, was found, 
scarcely known, among the slain, late on 
the following day. 

His death inspired the crafty French 
king, Louis XI., with the hope of acquiring 
new and more glorious countries ; he em-. 
ployed every means to gain for his eldest 
son, Mary, the heiress of Burgundy ; but 
the people of the Netherlands held in bitter 
dislike every thing French ; and when the 
ambassadors from the emperor Frederick 
arrived, and, to the astonishment of every 
one, presented the autograph letter and 
ring, which the Princess Mary had pre- 
viously sent to the Archduke Maximilian, 
the people were delighted, and Mary de- 
clared openly and freely ; " Him have I 
fixed upon in my mind, him will I have for 
my husband, and none other." Thereupon, 
Maximilian went to the Netherlands and 
was united to Mary of Burgundy. He 
soon found opportunity to prove to his new 
subjects his valor and discretion in their 
wars against the French king ; for the lat- 
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ter, who regarded the young priace as an 
insigoificant adversary, and relied upon his 
own superior power, had by force of arms 
made a conquest of various parts of Bur- 
gundy. Maximilian, however, bravely made 
head against him, and defeated his avari- 
cious enemy at Guinegast, in 1479, and 
would to a certainty have reconquered from 
him every portion of the estates of Burgundy 
still in his possession, but for the sad loss 
he sustained in his beloved Mary, who died 
in the year 1482, in consequence of a fall 
from her horse while chasing herons. The 
zeal of the Netherlanders then grew cold 
in the protracted war, and Maximilian was 
obliged to leave his beautiful inheritance in 
the hands of the French. 

Ill these battles the emperor Frederick 
could alTord his son no assistance ; he was 
hard pressed in his own hereditary lands, 
partly by the Turks, who made their way 
into Carinthia and Carniola, and even to 
Salzburg ; and partly by Matthias, king of 
Hungary, who, in 1485, took possession of 
Vienna itself; and all regard for public 
honor being now diminished, the Germanic 
empire could with great difficulty be induced 
to make any exertions on behalf of its em- 
peror. The latter having made his escape, 
was compelled to wander a fugitive through 
his land, seeking a temporary asylum in 
some of the convents and cities, where he 
was charitably furnished with the necessi- 
ties of life ; nay, sometimes he was glad to 
beg a lift on the high road from some peas- 
ant driving his team of oxen. Nevertheless, 
even in this stale of degradation, his feeling 
of dignity never forsook him; by himself, 
and those few scattered sympathizing sub- 
jects by whom his sovereignty was still ac- 
knowledged, he was regarded as the source 
of justice and authority in his extensive 
empire. This undauntedness of opinion 
and conviction now gradually operated in 
his favor, and produced once more a union 
of the princes of the empire, while he suc- 
ceeded in effecting what his great ancestor 
in all the fulness of bis power bad been 
unable to accomplish ; inasmuch, as in the 
year 1486, the whole of the assembled 
princes, influenced especially by the rep. 
resentatioos of (he faithful and now venera. 
ble Albert, called the Achilles of Branden. 
burg, elected Maximilian, the emperor's son, 
king of Rome. 

Lideed, about this period a changed and 
Improved spirit began to show itself in a 



remarkable degree in tho minds cf many 
throughout the empire, so that the profound 
contemplalor of coming events might easily 
see the dawn of a new era. Universaljy 
was it felt that the time was come for the 
re-estahlishmenl of the imperial power on 
stronger foundations. But as this power 
could alone no longer subsist as a central 
point of dominion over the Cliristian world, 
it was necessary to rest it upon llie basis of 
a constitution, for which indeed all the ele- 
ments of a grand system of community 
were already at hand, could they only ha 
brought to bear in happy combination. 

The diets were regarded as the focus of 
jurisdiction and administration; an im. 
nerial court of justice was already eslab. 
jshed ; a register, by which every member 
of the empire was bound to give his name 
for the general defence of the empire, had 
been established in the war against the 
Hussites, Thus, if these institutions could 
only be brought into thorough operation, 
good order, and the proper government of 
the empire would be secured. 

In order to promote this grand object 
great activity was shown, especially towards 
the latter part of the reign of the emperor 
Frederick. In the year 1486, the decree 
of the Landfriede, or peace of the country, 
was renewed, although still accompanied 
with certain clauses which in many cases 
sanctioned self-defence or private warfare. 
In the year 1489, the forms of council at 
the diets were more firmly regulated and 
fixed, according to the three colleges in ro- 
tation, viz. the electors, princes, and cities. 

It was held desirable likewise, that to 
the imperial tribunal there should be added 
another imperial chamber, furnished with 
the vigorous power of the executive, in or- 
der to maintain the law of tho Landfriede, 
possessing equally with the emperor him- 
self the right of pronouncing the imperial 
ban against all disturbers of the peace of 
the country, with authority to adopt and 
regulate the necessary measures for its 
execution. But on this point the old em- 
peror, who clung to tho ancient system, re- 
mained extremely obstinate, being deter- 
mined not to yield any portion of bis own 
power and authority. The colleges were 
therefore forced for the present to wait and 
be satisfied with receiving from his son 
Maximilian, the recently elected king of 
Rome, the promise that he would use every 
exertion with his father to bring into op. 
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eralion the proposed institution. It 
well known, of couree, that he would 
succeed in gaining ihe object desired ; 
it was believed, that by this expression 
feeling, he himself would, when he came 
into power, feel hound to bring it into effect. 
How he acted in ibis respect we shall find 
in the history of his reign ; all, at least, 
e satisfied in havino- only 
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common defence agamst every enemy, and 
for the preservation of the peace of the 
country. These were soon joined and 
headed by the neighboring princes, es- 
pecially Wurtemberg and Brandenburg, 
Against this formidable body Albert of Mu- 
nich soon found he was unable to contend, 
and accordingly, he was forced to give up 
Ratisbon, and, indeed, soon afterwards 
joined the league himself. 

These last years were the best in the 
whole life of the emperor, and yielded to 
him in_ return for hb many sufferings, that 
tranquillity which was so well merited by 
his faithful, generous disposition. He died 
on the 19lh of August, 1493, after a reign 
of 54 years. 

The emperor lived long enough to ohlain, 
in the year 1490, the restoration of his 
hereditary estates by the death of King 
Matthias, by means of a compact made 
with Wladislas, his successor. 

Frederick was the last emperor who was 
'n person invested with the Roman imperial 
jrown in Rome; this took place on the 
t9th of March, X452. 

During the reign of Frederick III., a 

leighboring country, which was conquered 

wd peopled by the Germans, and which 

subsequently became more closely united 
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with the German empire ; viz., Prussia, 
became subject to the sovereignty of Po- 
land, How, during the leign ofFrederick 
II., the knights of the Teutonic order en- 
tered Prussia, and there founded a govern- 
ment under which the cities and country 
gloriously flourished, we have already seen. 

This prosperity continued until the fif- 
teenth century. The commercial towns 
of Danzig, Thorn, and Elbing, obtained 
such greatness, tiiat the firsl-mentioned 
town could (according to Maeas Sylvius) 
command a force of 50,000 men, and the 
chronicles also relate of a peasant, who 
when, about the year 1400, he entertained 
the grand-master of the order, Conrad of 
Jungingen, placed round the table as seats, 
twelve tuns, of which eleven were com- 
pletely, but the twelfth only half filled with 
gold. He even offered them to the grand- 
master as a present, who, however, ordered 
the twelfth to be quite filled, in order that 
it might be said, that in Prussia there ex- 
isted a peasant who possessed tiielve tuns 
filled with gold. 

But already, under this grand-master, 
the ilominion of the order began to fall into 
decay. It had become too iich — luxury 
and vice enervated the prow ess of its mem- 
bers; injustice and oppression estranged 
the people from their rulers, and when now 
the rising power of the Polish kings was 
directed against the order, they exhibited a 
total relaxation of their ancient power. In 
a great battle at Tannenberg, in 1410, the 
knights were completely beaten by King 
Wladislas Jagello. It is [rue they ob- 
tained moderate terms at the peace of 
Thorn, in 1416; yet the old evils con- 
tmued. Besides this there were infernal 
the nobility and cities of the coun- 
try entered into an alliance against the 
knights, and chose, in 1454, Casimir III. 
king of Poland for their protector. After 
a war of twelve years, at the second peace 
of Thorn, in 1466, the order was obliged 
to resign to Poland part of the country, to- 
gether with Calm, Maricnburg, Elbing, 
and other places ; and to acknowledge for 
the portion left to them the feodal right of 
the Polish crown. The country had suf- 
fered indescribably from the desolating 
war; of twenty-one thousand large vil- 
lages, only three thousand were left, and tha 
order had become reduced to a mere sha' 
dow of its former greatness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mttsamilian J., 1193-1519— Hia Mental Acquiremenla 
and Cliivttlrlo Character— His Gorerainent— Italy— 
Ouulce VIII. and Lewu XlLof FWiCe-Switzerland 
—The VenBtian RepuMio— Thp l^agae of Cambray 
— Mtniiailiaii's Honorable and Consuteut Conduct 
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End of Die Midille Ages— Disc 

Gunpowder— Artdl ty a d I re arms I ve tjon o 

Pnnting 1457 

DnK BG he preced ng century Europe 
had become ful y prepared for great 
change' h ch vhen they had once un 
folded the r resul s would produce a com 
plete revniul o n the cond t on of na 
ton's The nve ton of gunpowder lad 
already becru so to alter t! e bc e ce of 
war that ct alr^ vh ch for centur es 1 ad 
predominated throughout the middle age>, 
was now approaching its end. The art 
of printing, in connection with the inven- 
tion of paper, had created a new medium 
for the communication of thought, hy 
which, with the rapidity of lightning, the 
human mind might be agitated from 
end of Europe to the other. The disco 
of a new quarter of the globe, and a 
passage to the East Indies, altered entirely 
the former course of commerce, and trans- 
ferred the great power thereby gained to 
nations, which, among the rest, had hithi ' 
been but little mentioned or known, 
nally, political economy, as it now an 
and came especially from France and 
Italy, assumed quite another form — it mad 
honor and good faith give way to interest 
and this was now the principle upon which 
atates acted in their alliances, so that ' 
conduct of nations towards each other there 
appeared to prevail a law different to thai 
which is rect^nised by individuals. 

During this period of fermentation, 
fertile in invention, it may be said of the 
emperor Maximilian, that ho stood forth 
amid the new forms as a dignified image 
of olden time, since in him again, and for 
the last time, was personified chivalry ' 
all its glory. As this in its great features 
was equal y ' 
Maximd a u h b y dignity, 

and de n of h h entleness 

of a ch Id and a 
of the ddl 



itonishing and unprecedented adventures, 
I also in the exploits of Maximilian we 
find predominating valor, enthusiasm, and 
sometimes temerity. 

One of his most favorite, because the 
most daring, pastimes, was that of hunting 
the chamois, and on these incursions he 
olten ran into such hazard that his friends 
trembled for his life , in like manner did 
he sport with danger in wrestling matches, 
where, with his own hand, he conquered 
the very lion itself, the same ai on the 
field of battle, where many an antagonist 
doomed to lie at his feet At the 
same time, the emperor, amid his other 
ins, found time lor the arts and 
i, and acquired Knowledge to a de- 
gree which would excite admiration, even 
from those whose whole life is directed to 
ich pursuits He spoke nearly all the 
European languages then in vogue, and 
left behind him several works which he 
had written in German He acquired the 
art of foiging armor, which he did with 
hand , was much attached to all 
that was learned and scientitic and in con 
versation he was so intellectual, affable, 
and kind, that every one recognised in him 
the accomplished man. He was never 
known to allow an oath or a blasphemous 
word to pass his lips, while his noble mind 
and heart were constantly, even amid the 
most bitter insults, inclined towards mercy. 
His outward appearance was also in per- 
fect keeping with the character here de- 
picted, being tall and muscular, and of a 
truly royal carriage. In hia younger years 
his flaxen hair flowed in ringlets down to 
his shoulders, his blue eyes expressed 
glowing ardor, mixed with kindness, and 
hia high forehead and aquiline nose fin- 
ished the expression of majesty in hif 
features. His natural fervor and vivacity 
of character Maximilian derived from his 
mother, Eleanor of Portugal, a princess 
endowed with an amiable and noble dispo- 
sition, but who died unhappily too soon, 
being scarcely thirty years of age. Il 
must also be said to the honor of his father, 
that he bestowed great care upon the eou- 
cation of his son from childhood upward 
by providing for him excellent n.asters, as 
well as by his own personal instructions. 
Maximilian's first appearance in publit 
life resembles the opening of a romancf 
of chivalry. Love and honor called hin 
forth, while yet a youth, to the field, ant 
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he then already gave signs of his noble 
and courageous disposition in a contest at 
arms which he maintained in the most 
honorable manner, with the artful and 
more experienced king of France, Lewis 
XI. But in tho course of his career, all 
did not succeed as ihis his first essay in 
life. The lime was gone by, when a bold 
chivalric veolure brought with it the neces- 
sary successful results. Instead of, as in 
ancient times, rushing into an enemy's 
country, accompanied by vassals, sum- 
moned at a moment's notice, and after the 
termination of a short but glorious cam- 
paign, speedily returning home, it was 
necessary now to keep up a mercenary 
army. It was no longer the preponder. 
ance of spirit and individual strength, 
which ensured success to great enterprises, 
but all was decided by the superior com- 
mand of external resources ; and our val- 
iant, noble-minded emperor, who at an 
earlier epoch would have governed as 
gloriously as the most renowned and pow- 
erful of his ancestors, now, for want of 
these advantages, stood far behind the 
ful, cold -calculating kings of Prance 
Spain. He knew not, as they did, the 
importance of such external resources, ; " 
especially money ; he wasted lai^e st 
away without reflection, sotl at wl ei ev( 
critical and decisive mome t arr ed tl 
means were wanting, and h s troops for 
lack of pay were disbanded * 

These observations expla n Ma^ mil an s 
life, and his incongruity v h the age n 
which he lived ; nevertheles.=! m ndful 
however, of the ancient honor of the im- 
perial dignity, he pursued the grand object 
of maintaining, so far as he was able, 
justice, peace, and order throughout Eu- 
rope, and that, too, iess by force of arms, 
than by the dictates of wisdom and reason ; 
of protecting the church, and finally, di- 
recting the united power of Christendom 
against the universal enemy, the Turks. 
And truly did he succeed in adding more 
influence lo the imperial dignity than it 
had possessed for centuries i he even con- 
templated the bold design of attaining the 
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time, the idea of the emperor was not so 
chimerical and impossible as it might at 
first appear ; besides which, a main diffi- 
culty that might have presented itself from 
the fact of his marriage, was obviated by 
the recent death of his second consort 
Bianca, Masimilian, however, in this case, 
as in fact in almost all the other acts of 
his life, did not duly estimate the extent of 
his external resources ; the idea was too 
grand in contrast with the limited means 
of accomplishment, and thus his enter- 
prises generally did not succeed, as the 
history of his life will now more particu- 
larly show. 

The external operations of Maximilian 
were directed almost exclusively to Italy. 
Here the French kings, whose power had 
materially increased by the total expulsion 
if the English from the French territory, 
is well as by annexing to the crown the 
great fiefs of Burgundy, Brittany, Provence, 
and Anjou, persisted in their efforts to 
withdraw that country, broken up already 
by factions, from its allegiance to the em- 

;ror, and, as much as possible, to bring it 

ider French subjection. 

Hence Charles VIII. sought out and pro. 
duced the ancient claims of the house ol 
Anjou to the kingdom of Naples, where a 
collateral lineage of the Aragonian family 
reigned. With an army which he had lev- 
ied hastily he invaded Italy, and in 1495 
speedily gained possession of Naples. This 
success was greatly owing to the use of 
metal cannons, which, drawn by horses, 
followed the troops; those hitherto used 
being only of heavy iron, employed merely 



• While yet a boy, MaiimilLan ones expressed this 
liroosition, when hw fattier presented him with a plate 
3f fruit and B nuiae of money. Manirailian kept the 
rruit,and gave the money away to his servants. That 
toywUI become a spendttirifir'Mghed his fattier. But 

Maiimilian replied: "I wish not to !» a '-■ 

aioney.but over the people, and iiU IhoBe w 



-.., ..oon, however, as the Italians had 
somewhat recovered from their first alarm 
they united together, friends and foes, 
against the French ; the emperor, the pope, 
, and the king of Aragon, Ferdinand the 
I Catholic, promised also their aid ; so that 
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the king of France was forced to abandon 
his conquest as quickly as he had made it. 
It was on this occasion that the emperor 
Maximilian negotiated and settled defini- 
tively the highly important marriage of his 
eon Phiiip, who already possessed the Neth- 
erlands, with Joanna, the daughter of the 
king of Spain. This son, Philip, had been 
born to him by his beloved Mary of Bur- 
gundy, and the issue of Philip's marriage 
with Joanna of Spain, was the subsequent 
emperor, Charles V., who reunited and 
held the half of Europe under his sway. 

The French, however, would not allow 
themselves to be entirely discomfited by 
the failure of their first attempt upon Italy. 
The successor of Charles VIII., Lewis 
XII., resolved to conquer Milan, to make 
up for the loss of Naples. He founded his 
claims upon ancient family alliances with 
the house ijf Visconti, and made a hostile 
attack upon the reigning duke, Louis Mo- 
roni. With the aid of the Venetians, to 
whom he promised a portion of the booty, 
he, in the year 1500, soon made a con- 
quest of the entire duchy, and the unfor- 
tunate duke was obliged, after ten years 
confinement, to end his days in a dungeon 
in France. The king now directed his at- 
tention again to Naples, united with Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, and both shared togeth- 
er that kingdom, to which neither had any 
right. On this occasion, however, Lewis 
was forced to experience that one artful 
man may be cheated by another i 
ful than himself, inasmuch as the Spanish 
king, by means of his general, Gonsalvo 
of Cordova, soon expelled the French from 
Naples, and retained the kingdom for him- 
self. 

The emperor was wrong to allow for- 
eign nations thus to run loose upon Italy ; 
that unhappy country, unable to maintain 
its independence, ought at least, under im- 
perial protection, to have been secured 
against such arbitrary treatment. And, 
indeed, Maximilian would gladly have as- 
serted his ancient rights of sovereignty, but 
unhappily he was not supported by tlie 
Germanic empire, and his power was too 
much restricted. He was compelled, there- 
for, to allow King Lewis to hold posses- 
sion of Milan, who, however, so far honored 
the imperial dignity as to consent to retain 
the duchy as a fief of the empire. 

While the French established themselves 
in Italy, Maximilian made another attempt 



last that was made — to bring the 
Swiss once more under the dominion of the 
mpire. The ancient hatred of the nobil- 
ity, especially in Swabia, became now 
again manifested against the Swiss peas- 
antry. This time it was called forth by 

ignificant quarrel of the Austrian 
government in Tyrol with the confederates 
f the Orisons. The chief cause, howev- 
r, was, viz., that the Swiss had become 
iie allies of the French kings, and gave 
them assistance in their expeditions against 
Italy — an act regarded as a breach of their 
obligations to the empire, they having al- 
ways been looked upon as included in the 
imperial alliance. But the war which was 
waged against them, in 1499, was disgrace- 
ful to Germany. The Swabian nobility 
were in several skirmishes severely beat- 
en; a numerous and well-appointed army, 
which Maximilian himself collected in 
Constance, was, in consequence of the re- 
luctance of the princes to join in a battle 
among the dangerous mountains of Swit- 
zerland, forced to turn back, retreating 
through the passes on the confines of the 
country of Berne. The grand marshal ot 
the emperor. Count von FUrstenberg, who 
was ordered to conduct the army of the 
princes of the Rhine, through Alsace, by 
Basle, into Switzerland, was surprised and 
overthrown by the Swiss at Dorneck, with 
the loss of 3000 killed, and all his ammu- 
nition. They were obliged to make peace 
and leave to the Swiss their independence, 
although the latter did not as yet expressly 
dissolve their connection with the empire. 
Soon afterwards, Basle and Schaffhausen, 
which had hitherto remained imperial cit- 
ies, were included in the Swiss confedera- 

Maximilian very soon again found em- 
ployment in Italy. Here, at this time, nc 
state was more flourishing than that of the 
Venetians. By their extended commerce 
they had acquired immense wealth, a great 
part of Upper Italy had by degrees become 
subject to them, and they aimed at still 
greater power. 

But their pride and insolence excited the 
hatred of their powerful neighbors, who 
besides laid claim to various parts of their 
territories ; the principal portion of what 
they possessed in Upper Italy, excepting 
their old country, having formerly belong- 
ed to the empire, and other portions to the 
papal dominions ; while in Lower Italy 
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they had taken places to which Ferdinand 
the Catholic, as king, of Naples, laid just 
claims ; and finally, Prance wished to ob- 
tain those possessions immediately border- 
ing upon Milan. 

Hence arose, in 1508, the famous league 
between Spain, France, the warlike Pope 
Julius II., and the emperor, against the re- 
public of Venice, iinown under the name 
of the league of Cambray, threatening in- 
stantly to crush that free state, which al- 
though rich, was sttll insignificant when 
compared with such great powers opposed 
to it. But as this is the first great league 
of the kind in the history of the more mod- 
ern states of Europe, it has also become 
the prefigure of most of those which have 
succeeded it, and seems as a sort of mirror 
in which is reflected the instability of the 
political relations of these states, which 
being grounded in selfishness and self- 
aggrandizement, without having a hold in 
the mora! dignity of the people, again dis- 
solved like an empty vapor, as soon as the 
cards of fortune were reshuffled, and thus 
became an object of derision for the whole 
of Europe. For the artful republicans so 
well knew how to divide the allies by daz- 
zling before the eyes of each the tempting 
bait of self-interest, that those who were 
friends before became hostile to each other, 
while they themselves retired unhurt from 
their conflict with the most powerful prin- 

Of the emperor Maximilian himself his- 
tory recoiJs, that he was most sincere in 
his dealings with his allies, and maintained 
the honor of his word. Louis XII. was the 
first to hasten to the scene of action, in the 
year 1509, and in a few weeks made a 
conquest of all that the league had prom- 
ised him as part of the booty ; and when 
Maximilian also arrived, and with his troops 
took one place after another, the Venetians 
begged from him peace, offering to make 
over to him all that they had ever taken from 
the house of Austria or the empire ; thus 
en opportunity was presented by which he 
might have made a very advantageous 
treaty with them. But he refused; the 
allies having solemnly agreed only to grant 
peace conjointly. The others, however, 
did not act equally conscientious. Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, as he was sure of bis 
possessions in Lower Italy, took no farther 
part in the war, and Pope Julius II. aban. 
doned the league altogether, out of hatred 



to the French, and joined the Venetians. 
Ferdinand soon afterwards did the same, 
and the three allies called their union the 
holy league. The French were now ex- 
pelled from Milan. Their policy then 
quickly took a turn ; the first calculation 
having failed, they entered into an alliance 
with their former enemies, the Venetians ; 
while, on the other hand, the Spaniards 
again united with the emperor and with the 
king of England, Henry VIII., against 
both the others. Thus, in the course of a 
few years, friendship gave vray to hostility, 
and the latter again yielded to the former ; 
Spain, for instance, from being first hostile, 
had become allied with, but was now again 
hostile to Venice ; and throughsut the 
whole of this game treachery appeared to 
pass for wisdom, while honor was treated 
as nothing. 

The French, however, were not benefit- 
ed by this new calculation ; in the battle 
of Novarre, in 1513, they were driven com- 
pletely out of Italy, in which affair the 
Swiss fought against them ; as they were 
hard pressed also in their own country by 
the imperial and the English troops, who in 
the same year, under the personal com- 
mand of Maximilian, gained the battle of 
Guinegate, (which on account of the hasty 
retreat of the French was called the Battle 
of the Spurs,) Louis found it necessary to 
renounce for a time his claims lo Milan. 
Maximilian gave Milan as afiefoftheem- 
pire to Maximilian Sforza, the son of Louis 
Moro; but he did not possess it long. 

When Louis XII. died in the year 1515, 
he was succeeded to the French throne by 
the youthful, daring, and ambitious Francis 
I., and in order that he might commence his 
reign with some brilliant act, he sallied 
forth, in the same year, with an army to 
Italy, and recaptured Milan. The Swiss 
who came to the assistance of the city, and 
incautiously attacked the enemy, were after 
a severe engagement, which lasted two 
days, completely defeated at Marignano. 
This was the first great battle in which 
they had lost the field. 

The French artillery and the German 
lanciers, who served on French pay, and 
were ever after considered the best infan- 
try, gained the victory. The emperor, 
indeed, made an expedition once again in 
the following year info Italy, and besieged 
Milan, but increasing age and so many 
futile efforts made him disposed for peace ; 
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a forces soon dwindled away 
for want of pay. By a treaty made at 
Brussels in 1510, he resigned to tJie king 
of France the duchy of Milan, and, what 
was still more galling to his feelings, he 
gave bacit to the detested republic of Ve- 
nice the imiwrtant city of Verona. 

Thus was concluded, after a great varie- 
ty of changes, the war of Italy, in which 
the best exertions of the emperor had been 
required. This contest had withheld him 
from pursuing that object so important to 
the empire, and for which his chivalric 
spirit so naturally disposed him, namely, 
in making war against the Turks, and if 
possible banishing them from Ei 
This wish he constantly cherished, and 
even expressed most ardently but a few 
months before his death, at his last diet 
held in Augsburg, in a proposition he madi 
to the states of the empire, toimdertake ai 
expedition against the Turks ; but the pet 
ty and selfish spirit of the day was not fa 
vorable to such an enterprise. 

Among the other external arrangements 
jfthe emperor, one most worthy of remark 
was the ratiiication of the reunion with 
Hungary and Bohemia. Besides the grand- 
son, who afterwards became emperor 
Charles V., he had of his son Philip, who 
was already dead, and Joanna of Spain, 
another grandson, afterwards Ferdinand I. ; 
him he gave in 1515 in marriage to the 
daughter of Wladislas, king of Hungary, 
and thereby laid the foundation for the 
direct connection of Hungary and Bohemia 
with the countries of Austria. 

Already during the last few years of the 
reign of the emperor Frederick III., as 
before mentioned, great eiTorts had been 
made by the slates of the empire to estab- 
lish public tranquillity, and to render it 
secure by a legislative institution. Im- 
mediately after the commencement of the 
reign of the new emperor, these exertions 
were perseveringly continued. The most 
active and zealous promoterof this grand ob. 
ject was Bertold, the elector of Mentz, and 
count of Hanneberg, one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of his day. From the 
period when, under Frederick III., in I486, 
as iirst spiritual elector, he stood at the 
head of the states of the empire, down to the 
present moment, he had continued to be the 
advocate and warm supporter of all the 
operations tending to improve the institu- 
tions of the country ; indefatigable, free 



from all personal motive, and having the 
cause of his country alone in mind and 
heart, he was continually at work to pro- 
mote its welfare. 

At the first diet held by the new emperor 
at Worms, in 1495, the subject of the 
Landfriede, or peace of the country, and 
the proposed KammergericH, or imperial 
chamber, were immediately taken into dis-' 
cussion. The emperor, who likewise 
lieartily desired that peace should at length 
reign throughout the empire, in order that 
its strength might be more effectually 
brought to bear against the hostile power 
of France, zealously joined in the grand 
undertaking, and thus was completed and 
brought into operation the institution for 
the perpetual peace of the country — a 
work which gained for ibis diet the great- 
est praise and renown. And although 
this Landfriede was still shackled with 
certain restrictive clauses, and the feudal 
system did not altogether cease its opera- 
lions, still the new law possessed this ad- 
vantage, viz., that legally club-law must 
henceforth entirely terminate, and the au- 
thority of the law in its normal form take 
its place ; a system which, in the course 
of time, after if had come more and more 
into operation, was universally adopted. 
When we consider the incalculably impor- 
tant consequences which attended this 
change of things among the middle and 
lower classes of the people, we must as- 
suredly acknowledge the year 1495 to be 
of the most momentary and striking in 
history, while we must regard the em- 
ir Maximilian as one of the greatest 
benefactors of the nation. 

Still in respect to the more enlarged 
plan of the Elector Bertold and the states, 
which embraced the strengthening of the 
imperial government and the imperial 
chamber, Maximilian did not so easily 
yield his sanction ; like his father, he was 

ry reluctant to give up any portion of 
the imperial rights, however incapable he 

ight be, through his important afiairs 

iroad, of fulfilling the duties they im- 
posed upon him He was, however, at 
length prevailed upon by the states to yield 
in the main to [he general desire, espe- 
cially when he was reminded of the former 
promise he had partially made when they 
elected him king of Rome in 1489, and 
which he could not retract. The imperial 
chamber was to be permanently established 
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wise, It was no longer to form merely an 
especial imperial tribunal, but in reality a 
tribunal of the empire. The emperor ap- 
pointed only the president or chief judge ; 
the fifty assessors were presented by the 
states, while the cities, likewise, were 
allowed to nominate a few. The emperor 
opened the court himself, and handed to 
Count Eilelfried von Zollem the judicial 
aceplre, as chief judge of the chamber. 
The first court was held oa the 3d of 
November, 1495, in Frankfort. 

The progress, however, made by 
inslitution, was equally slow with thai of 
the Landfriede; the idea was good, and 
the plan laid out wiih great wis3( 
in respect to the execution thereof, many 
difficulties and insurmountable obstacles 
stepped in to prevent a successful issue, 
Many would not attend to the decrees pro- 
nounced, and the power of enforcing them 
was wanting, inasmuch as the emperor 
was occupied in foreign countries, and 
besides which he felt but little real desire 
to promote a tribunal rendered Independent 
of his own especial sway. Then followed 
the non-payment of the necessary I 
salaries, as the contributions from 
rious members of the empire came in very 
irregularly or perhaps not at all ; so that 
the court often sat and broke up without 
effecting any thing. At last it became so 
neglected, that the emperor was himself 
forced to reconstruct it, and supply the 
necessary funds ; and thus made it, as in 
former times, wholly dependent upon him- 
self. The discontent thence produced be- 
tween the emperor and the states increased 
more and more, until at length the elector 
of Mentz brought forward twenty-two 
points of accusation against Maximilian, 
to which (he latter replied by twenty-three 
articles in opposition. A most angry and 
bitter correspondence ensued between the 
emperor and the elector ; but the scale of 
balance on (he side of the former became 
only more and more on the ascent, and 
turned completely against him. 

But, as often happened in Maximilian's 



varied career, the scale dropped once more 
in his favor. He contrived, although the 
body of electors were inimical towards 
him, to enlist friends on his side from 
among the temporal and spiritual princes. 
He filled up various vacant bishoprics, 
with the co-operation of the then friendly 
papal authority, with his friends. Among 
the temporal pr' w at Iha 'me 

many young, wa 1 k 1 d b 11 gl w- 
cd witli military ad d 1 mma d 

and the gay, cl al npe n nu- 

ally engaged in som e j p f t 

master in all mil a y mb n ng 

true genius with a g n u and f ndly 
disposition, knew well how to enchain them 
to him. We have already seen how Duke 
Erie of Calenbei^ fought with so much 
glory in the wars of Austria, and that the 
entire house of the Guelfs adhered to that 
dynasty. So likewise did the dukes of 
Saxony, Mecklenburg, Pome ran ia, and 
Cleves ; while (he emperor gained Wur- 
temberg, by granting the earl's claims, 
and conferring upon him the title of duke. 
The margraves of Brandenburg were 
secured by the faithful adherence of their 
ancestor Albert, the German Achilles. 
Thus by rewards and promotions of vari- 
ous kinds, the emperor, in order to aug- 
ment his party, availed himself of the rem- 
nant left of imperial privileges. Indeed 
he had become in the year 1504 so strong, 
tba( he was enabled to bring to a success- 
ful issue, and according to bis own wishes, 
a very important contest origioating in the 
inheritance of George, duke of Bavaria- 
Landshut. The dukes of Bavaria, Mu- 
nich, and the Palatine Rupert stood op- 
posed to each other ; and Maximilian him- 
self laid claim to a portion of the lands. 
As the palatine refused most obstinately to 
submit to the decree pronounced by the 

iperial chamtier, the emperor at once ad- 
judged the ban of excommunication against 
him. With the aid of the a fore- mentioned 
allied princes, together with the Swahian 
league and his own immediate adherents, 
he executed the sentence successfully ; the 
palatine was forced to submit, and Maxi- 
himself gained no inconsiderable 
portion of the possessions. 

His position in judicial affairs was ren. 

red still more favorable by the death of 
the leader of the electoral opposition party, 
Berlold of Mentz, who died in (he year 
1504. He was now enablai, in the two 
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following years, at ihe diets held at Co- 
logDe and Constance, to bring into etTect 
the preponderating power he possessed, in- 
asmuch as he substituted the organic regu- 
lations of the empire in accordance with 
kia views for those which had previously 
existed and had originated in the visionary 
project of realizing a national unity. It 
was not now simply a question of combi- 
ning the regulation of the empire with al- 
most imperial power ; but, also, of restoring 
the imperial chamber according to the reso- 
lutions fixed at Worms ; together wiih the 
establishment of a register, by which the 
contributions for (he expenditure of the 
country and the contingent of troops in the 
wars of the empire were divided among the 
stales according to their power : these were 
the two important results of the diet of Con- 
stance in 1507 Both continued in force 
durmg a period of three centuries, and, in 
spite of the independent territories, repre- 
sented the unity of the Germanic empire. 

It was after the foundation of ihese happy 
internal regulations of the empire, that 
Maximilian proceeded into Italy, as before 
mentioned, on his great campaign against 
Ihe Venetians , and his hopes were so 
strong, that in the February of 1508, in 
Trieste, he assumed the title of Roman 
king elect without waiting to be crowned 
in Rome This act was of great impor- 
tance to future times, Maximilian's sue- 
censors havmg afterwards assumed the im- 
perial tide, immediately after their corona- 
tion m Ai\ la Chapelle ; and during the 
whole of the subsequent periods, only 
emperor was crowned by the pope. 

At the diet held in Cologne, in 1512, the 
emperor introduced an important proposi- 
tion, touching the interna! peace of llie 
empire, viz., that the decisions of the im- 
perial chamber sjiould, by a definite author- 
ity, be enforced and^ carried into effect in 
every part of the empire ; witliout which 
they were of little or no avail. It 
proposed, therefore, that the division of the 
circles, which had been hitherto brought 
into operation for the purpose of returnin; 
deputies to officiate in the imperial cham 
ber, should now be made available in this 
case, and be rendered efficient accordingly. 
At first they consisted of six circles — Ba- 
varia, Swabia, Fra*conia, the Rhine, West- 
phalia, and Lower Saxony ; now, however, 
it was resolved to add four more — the Low- 
er Rhine, including the four electorates. 



Upper Saxony, embracing its electorate and 
Brandenburg, Austria, and Burgundy, 

Each circle was to be regarded as one 
distinctly organized and comprehensive 
body, and all matters of peace and war to 

superintended by a military chief. Not- 
ithstanding great contention ensued be- 
Iween the emperor and the stales upon this 
question, a resolution was passed, and ac- 
cordingly a decree for its adoption was 
agreed to by the states of the empire. Its 
execution, however, was not brought into 
force immediately, for it was only afler 
! ten years had elapsed, that this divi- 
of circles was at length effectually 
established 

asides the foundation thus laid for these 
organic institutions, which, if not emanating 
from Maximilian alone, were at least pro- 
duced with his co-operation, Germany has 

thank him especialH for the introduction 
of an entire nen sjstem of discipline in the 
army, which he remodelled completely, by 
dividing it into regiments ; and finally, it 
was by him that a system of posting was 
first introduced. 

We must not, however, deceive ourselves 
in the character of this period, which is 
more especially distinguished in our his- 
tory as a period of transition. Such epochs 
are marked by the most contradictory phe- 
nomena, more especially, however, by a 
universal rupture and fermentation of all 
relations, calling forth at every moment the 
feeling that we are, as it were, standing 
upon undermined ground, where are raging 
in all their unrestricted fury the elements 
of new creations. As yet the seeds only 
were strewed, the full growth and fruit of 
which were reserved for after times. 

At present on neither side was content- 
ment to be found ; the mutual privileges 
and duties of the ruler and the states had 
become more than ever fluctuating. In- 
numerable representations (reclamatmten) 
were made against the assessments of the 
register ; princes had been included who 
were no longer in existence ; many stales 
had been inscribed as immediate which had 
become mediate, and were now claimed 
back again by the sovereign lord, especially 
among cities. Thus, it was urged by the 
ambassador of Denma nd H n ha 
among others, a c y (H n bu g) ad b n 
marked as an imp a y b ha as 
was situated in H mu b 

claimed by his s n and d as 
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pari of his patrimonial possessions, he be- 
ing Jord of the manor by natural sueees- 
si!)n. He, however, did not succeed " 



Tho aulic council of the imperial cham- 
lier, with its decrees, met with great oppo- 
^hion from all sides. It roused, generally, 
a desire for independence, and which, in 
fact, broke forth in such a series of cruet 
and barbarous acts, that the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century again present- 
ed scenes of sannuinary contention in many 
parfs of the empire. 

1. The prince:! resorted to open war in 
oi-der to extend their territorial dignity. 
Tiie eonnishJp of Hoya, among the rest, 
was, in l.'ill, invaded by Brunswick, Lii- 
neburg, Bremen, and Minden ; while the 
.cmaining body of free Fresians were, in 
l.'>14, also attacked by Brunswick, Liine- 
!)urg, Calenbei'g, Oldenburg, and George, 
fluke of Saxony ; and in these, as in 



. other 



, the ( 



juperior power tri- 

■2. The wliolo body of knights in every 
quarter feeling themselves, as it were, 
penned in by ihe princes, formed a close 
alliance, and declared open war. Thodcp- 
relations of the freebooter-knights, on the 
high roads, and their attacks upon the mer- 
chants and dealers to and from the fairs, 
were again resumed, and continual scenes 
of robbery and murder, by day and niirht, 
occurred throughout the land, It was about 
this time that the celebrated GOtz of Berii- 
ehingen, Franz of Selbifz, but more espe- 
cially the noted Franz of Sickingen, who 
was_ enabled to collect and march wholi 
armies against the princes, were actively 
engaged in the cause they espoused. 

3. The cities, although overrun and on- 
pressed on every side, still retained rfieir 
ancient strength to a certain extent ; they 
now defended themselves against the as- 
saulis of the knights with the same success 
as when formerly attacked by the princes ; 
and wo to the nobleman or knight who once 
fell into their hands .' For no petition, either 
from his family or friends, nor even the in- 
tercession or remonstrances of any of the 
princes, were of any avail to save him from 
Ihe axe of the executioner. In the norih, 
Lubeck especially stood most prominently 
at the head of the Hanse Towns, In the 
year 1509 they attacked John, king of Den- 
mark, captured al! bis ships at Elsinore, 



returning home loaded with booty In the 
battle of Bomholm a Lubeck^essel beat 
off throe Danish ■jhips by which she had 
been grappled, and eien made one of them 

At the di"ta the cities Mill maintamed a. 
leiy jmpoitant po-sition Theu commer- 
cial associations, bj which the\ weie ena- 
bled to transact tho most eitEnsiw business 
and embark in the most piofitable enter 
prises, prrduced fir them such opulence, 
and with it ils pieponderatmg influence, 
that the jealousy and enw ot tht princes 
became more excited, untd, at length, they 
combined together in proposing at se\eral 
diets, held about this time, such resolutions 
as should, if not wholly destroy, at least re- 
duce the great power they possessed by 
taxation, and certainly there was great 
foundation for these measuies, inasmuch as 
the complaints made against tho enormous 
prices demanded by the merchants for the 
goods supplied became more and more gen- 

Wifhin the cities themselves the turbu- 
lent spirit of the times was not less conspic- 
uously shoivn. The municipal authorities 
became seriously oppressed and overpow- 
ered by the communities and the heads o' 
the various guilds and societies — now con. 
stderably augmeofed in number and 
ence— who would no longer submit either 
to be governed by a select and limited body 
of patricians, or to be taxed at the high rate 
hitherto levied, Tho records of many of 
these cities, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, are filled with the most 
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effects among the. German peasantry, and 
more especially in Upper Germany. 

Towards the end of ihe lifteenth century, 
in 1493, there was formed in Alsace, near 
Selestadt, a secrel union of discontented 
peasantry, who, in [he depth of night, 
journeying along almost impassable roads 
among Ihe mountains, assembled together 
in a retired spot, and there, by a solemn 
v,ow, swore, under heavy threats to him 
whoproved a traitor, as follows : " That they 
would be taxed only according to their own 
free will and consent; that the imposts 
should be removed altogether, as likewise 
all spiritual jurisdiction ; that no ecclesias- 
tic should receive a higher salary ihan for- 
ty florins ; Ihat the Jews should be put to 
death, and their possessions divided equally 
among the confederates," &c. &c. This 
confederacy, which adopted the sigc jf the 
shoe (the shoe of the common German 
peasant) upon their banner, extended 
operations very considerably. 

A similar union arose in Wurlemberg 
1514, under the name of the Poor Conrad 
league. Both originated in a hatred 
wards the nobility and clergy, and whi 
in fact, appeared to be the principle u_ 
which they acted, n is true, the Shoe-league 
was, by force of arms, eventually destroyed 
in 1502, as was likewise the Poor Conrad 
league soon after its formation ; but the 
seeds of revolt were left behind, and at the 
diets the subject of a revolution among the 
4ieasantry was often discussed with some 
anxiety and dread. At the diet of Mentz, 
in 1517, in which several of the membei 



destructive elements did break forth in all 
their fury. 

The emperor, however, was not doomed 

witness or share in these revolutions ; 

e course of his career was nearly ended, 
and his powers of mind and body, exercised 
I many toilsome and, to a certain ex- 
fruitless straggles, became now gradu- 
ally exhausted and consumed. 

At the diet of Augsburg, in 1518, he 
used every endeavor to prevail upon the 






j king of Romi 
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[J accou t f tl 
of the empire, tha a m 
issued for every fif I 
arms in its defen 1 
venture to adopt a n a u 
so generally fel a a ai " i 

common peasant, al ad ffi e itly s 
fering from dearth and hunger, would, 
hia present discontent, only be still farther 
excited to the most desperate acts, and 
thence the glimmering sparks of private in- 
dignation would burst forth into one uni- 
versal flame throughout the whole coun- 
try."' Such was the opinion expressed by 
the stales, and the general feeling 
favor of rather quelling by mild me 
turbulence which already began to agitate 
the empire. Nevertheless, we shall short- 
ly read in the history of the Reformation, 
bo»', after the lapse of another year, the 



Charles, already seated on the Spanish 
throne ; his anxious wish, however, was 
not fulfilled, inasmuch as the pope, and a 
portion of the electoral princes, in their 
fear to bestow too great a power upon his 
son, hesitated and refused to yield to his 
wishes. Indignant and mortified, Maxi- 
milian quitted Augsburg, and died on his 
journey at Wels, in Upper Austria, on 
the 12th of January, 1519, in the 59th 
year of his age, and was buried, accord- 
ing to his wish, beneath the altar-stone of 
the church at Netistadt, by the side of his 
beloved mother, Eleanora. 

It is said, that he had for several years 
carried about with him his coffin. Thus, 
as in his earlier life, when in all his vigor, 
he had often bid defiance to death, so now 
in the latter years of his existence, did he 
hold familiar counsel with it, and view its 
with religious confidence and 
resignation. 

We have already had occasion to con- 
sider, in the preceding chapters, various 

iportant changes, for which Germany 

had been ripening during the last century. 

With Maximilian, as their last representa- 

the middle ages had passed away ; a 

period, of which the germ had long 

sown, now gradually developed itself 

and became established. We will just 

glance at the signs which characterized 

at ihoso great discov- 

buted chiefly in pro 



ducing it. 

Where and when gunpowder was first 
invented cannot be positively ascertained , 
it appears probable ihat the Chinese were 
vei-y early acquainted with it, and that it 
came from them to the Arabians, and 
thence to Europe. But it was not as yel 
employed in war, and could not, therefore, 
with strictness be called ^w-powder. It 
is not found to have been used for thai 
purpose earlier than in 1350, and the dis- 
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covery of this application of it is ascribec 
to a German moult, Boitold Sehwarz. He 
had, it is said, pounded a mixture of salt- 
petre, sulphur, and coals, in a mortar, 
when by accident a spark dropped into it, 
the mass ignited, and forced with great 
violence the pestle into the air. This ac- 
cident led to the thought of making great 
metal mortars for the purpose of war, from 
which stones and balls might be thrown 
agaiast a hostile city, and thus was pro- 
duced the heavy artillery, which about 
the year 1400 was prelty generally used. 
The first time we hear of its being prac- 
tised, is at the battle of Crecy, between 
the French and English, in 1346. The 
smaller fire-arm, or arquebus, was invent- 
ed somewhat later ; this weapon, however, 
is mentioned in a record of 13S1, ' 
the city of Augsburg undertook t< 
thirty men armed with guns to the war 
which the cities then waged against the 
nobility.* 

By these newly- discovered instruments 
of destruction the whole system " 
and military tactics became ' 
ancient times the hostile ■ 
almost always maintained man to man, 
and hand to hand, with lance and sword ; 
whence individual force, dexterity, and 
prowess decided the victory. In case 
either one of the armies did not at an early 
stage cowardly turn round and flee, the 
battle was never decided before the field 
was strewed with the bodies of the greater 
portion of the combatants. The contests 
were sanguinary and decisive. But since 
the new plan now adopted was to fight at 
a distance, and the individual no longer 
had his antagonist face to face — leaving it 
to chance to decide whether his ball should 
contribute towards the success of the ac- 
tion, or waste itself in the air — and as the 
warrior had tlius become more and more 
the mere simple machine employed by the 
calculations of the genera!, whose genius 
and judgment were now rendered sufficient 
to decide the battle — accordingly, by this 
new method of war the spirit of chivalry 
became gradually annihilated. The lal. 

• "niesa guiia, howerer, were merely ample tubes, 
winch, like the canaoiiB, were ignitoi by a match 
But as this was tedious and troublesome, and imp^ed 
Ihe power of taking aim, German lageuuity diecovered, 

in 155i, at riur — ' "•- ^ ■- 

which the spark, 

waids, in France, "■" ....vj.u™ 
perfectiou uf the preaeul musket 
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ter, in fact, was based -upon the greatest 
development of persona! strength, which 
gave to the individual such a superiority 
that a whole troop of common fool-soldiers 
were not able to resist the attack of the 
knight when, mounted on his barbed steed, 
and armed at all points, he dashed among 
them ; while now the most cowardly dis- 
posed man might, with his firelock, bring 
down the bravest warrior at a distance. 
The nobility for a length of time continued 
to oppose and contend against the use of 
this now arm of war, which they charac- 
terized as dishonorable, degrading, and 
perfidious to employ ; It * when it finally 
obtained the superiority, the cavalier of 
the martial field of olden times was forced 
succumb, and resign his battle-axe and 

This change, however, did not come into 
operation all at once ; for long after the 
invention of fire-arms, while those who 
bore them formed but a small part of the 
army, and heavy cannon was only em- 
ployed in sieges, the mailed cavalry con- 
tinued to compose the ilite of the troops, 
and the nobility still preserved and main- 
tained their military discipline. The tour- 
naments still continued to form their prin- 
cipal festivals, where the youth of the 
nobility learned at an early age to play 
with danger ; and all the prohibitions of 
the popes and ecclesiastical councils issued 
against those who took part in ihem, on 
account of the danger attending them, (for 
they frequently ran with pointed lances,) 
and all the punishments which the Church 
inflicted upon those who engaged therein — 
■ 1., that none who died in a tourna- 
should receive Christian burial — 
were not sufficient to eradicate the enthu- 
siastic attachment to these festivals. And 
I down to the fifteenth century, there 
scarcely a single princely family in 
(jermany which had not lost some of its 
members in these essays at arms. Of 
Albert, margrave of Brandenburg, the 
German Achilles, it is related that he had 
thus tilled at more than seventeen louma. 
with the pointed lance, and even the 
emperor Maximilian had entered i he arena 
several times. Thus the historian of the 
house of Austria, Fugger, relates, that at 
a diet at Worms, in 1495, a French 
knight, Claudius Barre, appeared and chal- 
lenged the whole Gei-man nation to a trial 
r-arDJ.*- ':' single combat. The emperoi 
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Maximilian on this occasion took upon 
himself the right to fight for the honor of 
his people, and which he maintained by 
eventually overcoming the foreign knight 
with the sword, after their lances had left 
the combat undecided. While this empe- 
ror is, properly so oalled, the last of the 
chivakio emperors, and as the period of 
hia reign concludes the middle ages, we 
find in some of his contemporaries, such 
as Getz of Berlichingen, Franz of Sickin- 
gen, and Ulric of Hutten, the contest for 
the ancient splendor of their order against 
the mighty revolutions of time, again 
maintained, until their death. ^ Even 
among the clergy of iheao chivalric times 
the warlike disposition of knighthood is 
occasionally apparent. When Frederick 
III. went forth against Charles the Rash, 
to deliver Neuss, the valiant bishop of 
Munster, Count Henry of Sehwarzhnrg, 
was the first to land an army, consisting 
of Westphalians, Netherlanders, and Low- 
er Saxons, and exhibited a greater degree 
of warlike zeal than even was shown by 
the imperial general, the margrave Albert 
(or Achilles) of Brandenburg himself; 
nay, he even cherished the hope of meet- 
ing the proud duke of Burgundy in batth 
and engaging with him hand to hand i 
mortal combat. But as no battle took 
place, a truce having been determined 
upon, during which the Miinsterians had a 
hot engagement with the duke's Picardi- 
ans, the bishop, who could obtain no satis- 
faction for the insult offered to his army, 
challenged Duke Charles to fight a duel, 
but which the emperor Frederick prohibit- 
ed. The army, however, adjudged that 
in this expedition it was not the margrave 
of Brandenburg, but the bishop of Mlin- 
ster, who had merited the title of the Ger- 
man Achilles. 

Meantime the whole system of military 
tactics underwent the most important chan- 
ges. Instead of the ancient levies of the 
ban, there were now introduced Latiz- 
knechte, or mercenary troops, and thus, with 
this change arose the entire distinction 
made between the martial and the civil 
order. In former times the imperial vogt, 
or intendant, who administered the judicial 
and civil affairs of a district, was, at the 
same time, the military chief or < 
ant of the city and burgh, and the leader 
in the field, af were all the counsellors and 
facials of the princes. All the 



ments so administered throughout the land 
harmonized and were conducted with equal 
energy in every part. Now, however, they 
were separated, and war became a distinc 
mercenary profession. 

Bui the worst part of this change was. 
that when the princes could not mainluir. 
their mercenaries in times of peace, Iho 
latter then, having neither the dispositit-m 
ability to return to the employments of 
civil life, became a pest to society. The 
chronicle of Sebastian Frank complains 
bitterly against this: "The destructive 






and of use to nobody ; when they are not 
rolled they run loose upon so- 
ciety,' demanding war and misery. An 
unchristian and lost set, whose employmenl 
murder, rapine, incendiarism, gaming, 
drinking, blaspheming, wantonly making 
widows and orphans, yea, whose only de- 
light is in the calamities of the people, feed- 
ing upon the viials of mankind, and whether 
in or out of war, tormenting the peasantry. 
The state of matters, alas ! is come to this, 
that as soon as a man becomes a lancier, 
and from the moment he has taken the 
oath, and places a lance on his shoulder, 
henceforth to the end of his life he abandons 
all other work. Formerly, when a prince 
carried on a war, he fought with his own 
people; now, that these worthless fellows 
are employed, each adversary strives to 
outdo the other in the number of his soldiers 
and extent of his preparations for the war, 
so that it now costs more before it is begm 
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I, than for- 



merly it coat to commence and finish it alto- 
gether. Were it not for these mercenary 
troops, there would be much less war, and 
although a prince might be forced to fight 
with but as many hundreds as there are 
thousands employed, he would still 
effect more glorious results ; for these ras- 
cals do all in their power to protract the 
war, and sorry would they be, indeed, if 
they beheld it terminate and peace restored. 
Thus the country is exhausted to an extent 
that there is scarcely a prince or peasant 
who has any more money." 

The same chronicle makes honorable and 
clear distinction between these mercenary 
troops who served anybody that would give 
them pay, and those warriors who fought 
only for their country. " Those subjects," 
he says, " who in obedience to their princes 
enlist at their summons, and when the bat- 
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h Herisson, or porcupine phalanx. The 
emperor Maximilian greatly improved their 
discipline. They eclipsed even the glory 
acquired by the Swiss, and now completely 
destroyed the superiority hitherto com- 
manded by the chivalric cavalry, whose 
importance had already been diminished 
by the Hussite and Swiss infantry. 

Equally as important as the invention 
of gunpowder was for war, was also the 
discovery of the art of printing for the ob- 
jects of peace. This also is the work of 
German ingenuity ; not, however, origi- 
nating in accident, inasmuch as it was 
found out by a process of profound study, 
and became perfected by degrees. 

There had been in use long previously, 
after the manner of the little figures which 
were carved in wood, and printed, a cer- 
tain description of wooden boards, upon 
which were cut all the letters necessary 
for the page of a book, there being as many 
such boards as pages in the books from 
which impressions were taken, whence the 
entire book was completed. Although this 
operation was much more troublesome than 
copying, yet with these boards they were 
enabled to print a book many hundred 
times, which repaid their labor. Great 
improvements, however, could yet be 
made ; and thus thought John Guttenberg. 
Born in 1401, at Mentz, of an ancient no- 
ble family, he, with all the powers of his 
mind, prosecuted the idea of cutting out 
the letters singly, of an equal size, on the 
end of small wooden sticks ; and after com- 
posing these into words, taking therefrom 
an impression, when he again took them 
to pieces, and used them for composing the 
next page. After many experiments, he 
succeeded. He entered into partnership 
with his townsmen, John Faust and Peter 
Schijffer, of Gernsheini ;* and this associa- 
tion enlarged the discovery by composing 



the letters of a mixture of metals, invent- 
ing the press, and preparing printers' ink. 
Thus they were prepared to print. The!/ 
first attempt was the Bible ; but the real 
inventor, Guttenberg, did not enjoy that 
fruit of his labors which he so richly de- 
served, inasmuch as Faust, the goldsmith, 
who had advanced him money, after he 
bad spent his fortune in making the neces- 
sary experiments, deprived him, by legal 
process, of all his instruments and proper- 
ty, and excluded him from the concern. 
Thus the inventor of the most important 
and valuable art of ancient and modern 
times, was obliged to spend the remainder 
of his days dependent upon the bounty of 
the elector of Mentz, and died in 1468. 

In the year 1457, the first book, the 
Latin Psalms, was completed by Faust 
and his associates, and in 1462 the entire 
Bible. So great a difference was even 
then perceptible between the price of such 
a work and the expense of transcribing, 
that a Bible, which, when transcribed, cost 
from 400 to 500 florins, was to be had for 
30 florins. And thus did these men lay 
the foundation for the immense advantages 
subsequently derived by this great dis- 
covery, and by which every degree of 
knowledge which raises the intellectual 
character of man is no longer the pecu- 
liar privilege of the few, but may become 
not only the possession of whole nations, 
but of the entire world. Thence it is that 
the art of printing exerts a most wonder- 
ful influence in the development of man- 
kind. The law of this development, as is 
most evident from the observation deduced 
from all history, down to the present day, 
is, that the cultivation and intelligence of 
the human mind progressively enlarges its 
boundaries, and in its widening circle em- 
braces an increasing number of our fel. 
low- creatures. Although it may admit of 
dispute whether, upon the whole, we are 
further advanced in the arts and sciences 
than many nations of antiquity and the 
middle ages, the progress in the more uni- 
versal spread of knowledge can admit of 

question, and it is the noble artof prinU 
j, which, as the great lever, has effected 
this glorious object. 

Of great importance to the extraordi- 
nary results of the art of printing waa 
also the previous discovery of linen-paper. 

^xnifies aleo calligrapliLst, or one who devoted 
iito ttie copyiog of traofce. 
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Formerly, parchment was used, which, 
however, was too expensive and too thick ; 
then cotlon-paper, which was not suffi- 
ciently durable. Paper made of linen, 
which is also probably a German discov- 
ery, first appears in a document of the 
year 1318, at Kauifbcurcn. 

We close our general reflections upon 
the age just passed, with a few words upon 
the results produced by the discovery of 
America and a sea passage to the East 
Indies. 

They did not indeed originate in Ger- 
many, but they exerted a great influence 
upon that country ; not only by enlarging 
the empire of the mind, which must be one 
result, but also more particularly in pro- 
ducing a change in commerce. Until that 
time East Indian produce, of which Eu- 
rope required annually a vast supply, had 
been brought by various channels through 
Asia to the Mediterranean sea, and thence 



taken especially by the maritime states of 
Italy and conveyed farther. The transit 
by land to the north was made, as has been 
before stated, through Germany. But now 
that the Portuguese, in 149S, had found a 
passage by sea round Africa, they were 
able, from the great profits of freightage, 
soon to monopolize the whole East Indian 
trade ; Venice and the other Italian mari- 
time states declined, and Germany also 
very soon indirectly felt the efiects. Its 
trade became depressed in proportion as 
that of Portugal and Spain rose ; and, in 
consequence of this great reverse, the 
Hanseatic League was dissolved, although 
their commerce extended to many other 
wares. The German cities were from the 
sixteenth century no longer able to main- 
tain their ancient elevation in wealth and 
power, and thus also in this respect the 
way was paved for the rising power of the 
princes. 
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serveil in the arehives of tile various individual . . . , 
are Uie most important, iuasmiicii as the diets never 
exercbed so much influence at any period of our hia- 
tor; OB from the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tniy until the war of thirty years. Meantime, the 
nev/ij discovered art of printing promoted especiaJly 
the composition and circulation of historicaJ works, and 
we find that, with eveiy len years, their number iii- 
oreoaed accordin^y to a considerable extent. Al the 
aiime time, the awakened desire for scientijic research, 
Mid the taste for the study of ancient aathois, became 
more and more generally dilTused and appreciated. 
Among the writers, who treat upon Iho general his- 



1. Paul. 



of Nncerie, li^!) Historia . 



LOs.Cbom at Como. 14S3, died as bishop 






». J. A. Tlinames, or de Thou, (bom in Paris, ju.~, 
died IGIT. as piemdent of the parliament and chief 
lil>nuian lo Henry IV.; very learned and Esteemed,) 



Histnria sui Temporis, I54S to 1007. 



te likewise atfii , , 

S. John Genesius de Sepulveda, (a Spaniard, bom 
1401, died ISTO, historian of Chariea V.,) De rebus 
gestis Caroli V., Colon, 18W. 

4. Among the Spanish historians 
PetiuB Salazar, Prudentite de Saudav 
Ultoa, and Antonius de Vera et Znnni,,-. 

5. Among the Italians : Lonis Dolce, Gianbattista 
Adrian), and Giegoiins Leti. Aiiriani is especially im- 

6. Several separate and, in part, important writings, 
lefemng to the time of Charles v., m number about 



collected losethec by ( 



siirty-two, have been ...p- -^ 

Schard, in the second volume of his Script, rer. Germ., 
and by Frehcr, in the third volume of his Script. 
For the History of the Reformation we have : 
7. The wiitingB of the lefoimers themselves and of 
Iheir paitiBBU, which are of the highest importance ; 
contaming, at the same time, much in explanation ot 
the poliUcal hlatonr of their time. The wotliB of Lu- 
ther, Metanchthou, ZwioKli, and Calvin, need not bo 
here cspeciatlv enumerated. 

B. The works of Drasmas of Rotterdam, (Iwm in 
l«T,died in 1536,) partly in accordance with, partly 
against the sense of the Refortnation, are hkewbe im- 



SkHvine ii 
BBS advanced. 

10. John SleidanoB, (bean in ISM at SleidB, died hi 
1550: i»\>fe£sorof laws at Stnsbnrg, and hulonanof 
the league of SohmalkHlLU Commenlarins de Stain 
Religionis et BeipuUicK CSitflo T., CiEsare. An im- 
portant woit ; Gontjnoed by Londoip bran 15S5-04. 

11. GetKse SpalatiD, (bom in 14ea, died in 1S4S, 
coort-chaidain and seciMiuy to the Elector Predeiick 
the Wise, irtio took a Kreid shnie in the diet at Auv- 
bureinlS3l],)AimaleBRefonaBtioniB,besidefl his Lives 
oT Uie vaiioaB Popes of his times,^ and some minor 
works, collected together i; "" 
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la. Veil Len 



law ; ' 



,^. contemporary, is, nevertbe- 

of good authority, masmuch as in his 
' ■ ' Saie-Gotha, he collected lureelj 
m the archives of Gotha,) Com- 
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ment. Hist, et Apologeticiis de Lutheramsmo, in renlr 
to the Hist. Latheranismi of tho i™.if l.PW.«M>im. 
bni^, (bora at Nancy in 



■A in ieS6,) wtiich 

13. Tlie aclE relating to the History of the RefOTma- 
tion were completed subsequently, at the comnience- 
ment of tho eighteenth century, from manuscripts 
preseived in tlie archives, by J. 1. MuUer, Vaientin 
Loscher.C. Lehmiuin, &c, &c. 

The Histo^ of the Confession of Augetmis is espe- 
ciaJly treated upon by— 

14. David Chitnius, (bom in lS3»,died iDl6a»,pro- 
feasor at Wittenbtte, Koehick, and Helmstailt, who 
tVBS commisaioned by MaxlmiliBn H. to etFtabli^ a 
plan of diacipiine (or the Protestant church in Austria, 
and contributed towsids the Fonnula ConcoidiEe.) in 
his Hist, Confer. Auaustante. He wrote, likewise, 
Lectures upon Charles v., Ferdinand I., and Maximil- 

..^ a ihaplaiii to the 

iburg,died iSTfl} wrote HisL Comilior 
^..^_ ^sletiralorum, 

War of Schmalkald : 

Louis d' Avila, a Spaniard, and general o! Charles 
•nts tiis Comment, de Bello Germanico a Carolo 
i,3vols. Antwerp,lS50. Hewrites very much 



seller, died in 16S4,) in his work De rebus Suecicie sub 
Gust. Adotpho ueque ed abdicatianem Chrigtinte. 
~t. Tobias Pfanner, (counsellor of Saiony, bora in 



dU. 
15. GeOMc OeI. 
■ --Btandei' 



V.,' 

V.gest.. __ 

in lavor of Charles V. On the other hand- 

17. Fred. Hartlcder (bam in 15T9, diea m lejo, a 
raivy counsellor of Weimar) in his li^nsactions and 
Deielopment of the Causes of the War against the 
Lsague of irchmalkald, Frankfort, 1611, uid Gotha, 
1645, emliraces warmly the Protestant cause. His 
work is based upon the documents contained in the 
archives of Weunar. 

Upon the Council of Trent : 

18. Panl Saipi, (bora at Venice 15S2. died in 1636, a 
monk and counsellor of that ci^,) History of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, writteo in Italian, and published in Lon- 
don in 1G19, under the title of Petros Suavis ; trans- 
Wed into German byRamlxich, Halle, 1161. 

"" "i reply (0 Sarpi, V"' ■"■"" '" '"" '""" "~ 

Ifi 

Ji 1681.) 

Biographies of celebrated men of Ihat period r 
90. Adami Keisneii Comm. de vita et reb. gest. 

Georeii et Casp. Frvmdsberelorum. Frankfort, 15S8. 
31. Joach. Camerarius, (bmi in 1300, died in 1547, a 

friend of Melanchthon, and profeEeor ctf Tiibiniren and 

Leipeic,) Vita Melanchthoms and Vita Manritii E^ec- 



C^trinal - .- 

dinandl. and Maiimiliaa H. maybe 

34. Script, rer. Germ. l»y Schanl ; v ._.. 

In reference to the period continued beyond the 

reign of Ferdinand H., aiid eigiecially (he Thirty Yeara' 



Ferdmandei, from l5J§lo 1637. 

26. N. Bellus, Affairs of Germany in peace and 
under MatUiias and Ferdmand H., from 1617-40. 

97. W. Lamormain. (a Jesuit and confessor of Fer- 
dinaiui H., died 1640,) Virtuten Ferdinandei ; Vj< 



tiimroent deBeflo SuBcioo, from ieis^M. 

99. Eberh, Wassentiei^, (of Emmerich, Historian of 
Wladislas, kinz of Poland.) Flonis Gernianicus de 
BeUo inter FeA U. el HI., et eomm hostes ab a 
1618-40 gesto ; very zealous gainst the Prolestanls 



On the other hand, in favor of the Protestant party.ar. 
31 P. von Chemnitz, (Swedish counsellor and hist 

inotnepaiis, iHitof which only two were printed. Tl 



Finally, in reference to tlio lives of two other dislin- 
eoishcd men of this period, Bemhard, duke of Wei- 
mar, and Wallenstein, duke of Friedland, ws have : 

35. The Achievements of Bemhard, duke of Wei- 
mar, collected fi'om the archives by E. S. Cyprian. 
Gotha,1790. 

36. The Life of Wallenstein, by G. Gnaldo. Lyon, 
1643, and 

37. The Original Letters of Wallenstein, from the 
year 1637 to 1634, throwing a new light upon his life 
and character. Edited by Fr. Forsteri Berlin, 1828. 
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Stale of the E^pire-Intf 
of Spajn, and Francis 1 
Wise, elector of Saxony- 
rorof'Germany-His Cl 



al Anarchy— Charles V. 
.f France-Frederick the 
;hBrles V. elected empe- 

BUade Chai^ 
r— -r- aperial Crown— New Spain- 
Discovery of Menico— Arrival of Charles in Germa- 
ny—His Coronation, isao— Schism in the Church- 
Causes which produced it — Ignorance of tlie Clergy 
—Their Vices-Murmurs andDiscontent of the Peo- 
ple—A Reformation in tlio Church univeisnlly de- 
manded—Scholastic Wisdom— Theology— Enlight- 
eiunent of Science— John Reuchlin. 

The imperial throne, now vacant by the 
death of Maximilian, required a successor. 
The general agitation throughout Europe, 
as well as the confusion prevalent in Ger. 
many itself, where the Faustrecht ap- 
peared immediately after the death of the 
emperor to resume its sway, demanded a 
monarch, endowed with energy and con- 
sequent power, in order to maintain the 
necessary equilibrium between the internal 
and external government. The war still 
continued between Spain and France upon 
the subject of Italy, although neither of 
these powers possessed the right of de- 
cision in the cause of a country which 
knew not how to govern or even help it- 
self, such decision being vested in the 
hands of the emperor alone. In the east 
the Turks again threatened to devastate 
the country ; and Hungary, reduced by 
mal -ad ministration as well as by the luxu- 
ry and effeminacy of the people, was no 
longer able to serve as a bulwark against 
this formidable enemy ; hence from this 
quarter likewise the emperor was called 
upon to come forth as the protector of Eu. 
rope. In Germany itself, and in the very- 
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heart of the empire, two grand contentiona 
arose at this momenf, and raged with all 
their ungovemahle fury. Duke Ulric of 
Wurtemberg, having cause to revenge 
himself upon the free town of Reutlingen 
for some offence, fell suddenly upon that 
place, in the winter of 1519, and having 
made himself master of it, he continued to 
hold it in possession as his own. The 
Swabian league, however, which had been 
established by the emperor Maximilian, 
in order to maintain the tranquillity of the 
land, finding the duke paid no respect or 
attention to their repealed summons to sur- 
render the town, advanced at once against 
him, and by their superior force not only 
regained possession of the place, but pur- 
sued the duke throughout his own terri- 
tories so closely that he was compelled to 
quit them for safety. 

In Lower Saxony again another still 
more sanguinary struggle raged — the so- 
called bishop's feud of Hildeshcim, Two 
noblemen, lords of Saldern, but vassals to 
John, bishop of Hildesheim, proclaimed 
war against him, in which they were sup- 
ported by the dukes of Wolfenhultel and 
Calenberg ; while, on his side, the bishop 
found assistance from the duke of LUne- 
burg, and the counts of Lippe, Hoya, and 
Diepholtz. On the 28th of January, 1519, 
both parties met on the plain of Sollau in 
Luneburg, and afler a most obstinate and 
sanguinary battle, the victory was gained 
by the bishop, although severely purchased, 
while on the other side the valiant duke 
of Calenbei^ with other nobles were taken 
prisoners, and four thousand of their men 
were left dead on the field of battle. The 
continued repetition of such scenes could 
not but produce the most dangerous conse- 
quences, since, although the Landfriede 
had happily succeeded in putting an end 
to the feuds and robberies of the lesser no- 
bility and freebooter knights, it became 
more and more evident that in order to 
prevent the princes from following in the 
same steps, and thus by force of arms 
seeking to add by conquest to their pos- 
sessions, it was rendered necessary to elect 
an active and strong-minded emperor, who 
should niaintajh and protect the authority 
of the laws. 

Maximilian had, in the course of his 
reign, gained several voices in favor of bis 
grandson Charles, already king of Spain ; 
many princes, however, still thought con- 



sideration requisite before they could under, 
take to place the imperial power in the hands 
of a sovereign who already reigned over the 
half of Europe ; for, as inheritor of the 
houses of Spain and Austria, Charles pos- 
sessed, besides Spain and the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, the beautiful Austrian 
provinces, and all the patrimonial lerrilories 
of Burgundy in the Low Countries. If to 
so much splendid power the additional lus- 
tre acquired by the possession of the impe- 
rial ci-own were to be added, it was to he 
feared — thus the princes thought — that his 
house might become too powerful, and 
thence conceive the proud and ambitious 
project of invading and destroying tho liber- 
ty of the German princes, and seek accord- 
ingly to render the empire, without limita- 
tion, hereditary and independent. 

From another side again, as his competi- 
tor for the imperial crown, came forth to 
oppose him the king of France, Francis I. 
The pope was in favor of liis election, at 
least he appeared lo be so ; in addition to 
which, this young sovereign had gained a 
great reputation by his first expedition to 
Italy, where, for his valiant and chivalric 
bearing, especially in the victorious battle 
of Marengo, he was extolled — particularly 
by his own nation — to the very skies. The 
ambassadors from France presented to the 
assembled princes at Frankfort a document 
laudatory of their royal master, in which 
they thus alluded to the danger threatened 
by the incursions of the Turks :— ■' He must 
indeed be wanting in understanding who, at 
a time when the slorm has broken forih, 
should still hesitate to confide the steerage 
of the vessel to the most skilful helmsman." 

Nevertheless, in spife of the confidence 
with which the envoys spoke, the princes fell 
the danger of electing a French king to be 
emperor of Germany; and as the elector 
of Saxony, Frederick the Wise, to whom 
ihey had offered the crown, decfined it with 
the magnanimous observation in excuse — 
" That the inferior power of his house was 
not equal to contend with the difficulties of 
the limes," adding even his recommenda- 
tion to them to elect the young Spanish 
king instead, the princes, after fujt'ier con- 
sideration, remembered and admitied thai 
at least he was a German prince, and the 
grandson of their late revered emperor 
Maximilian ; they decided accordingly in 
his favor, and elected him to the imperial 
throne on the 28th of June, 1519. Before 
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the election, however, his amhassadors were 
obliged by the princes to sign the following 
conditions, viz. : " That the emperor shall 
not make any alliance, nor carry on any 
war with a foreign nation, without the ap- 
probation of the princes, neither shall he 
introduce any foreign traops whafever into 
the empire ; that he shall hold no diets be- 
yond Germany ; that all offices at the impe- 
rial court and throughout the empire shall 
be conferred upon native Germans ; that in 
all the affairs of the empire no other lan- 
guage but German or Latin shall be em- 
ployed ; that in conjunction with the estates, 
he shall put an end to all the commercial 
leagues which, by means of their capital, 
have hitherto held so much sway, and main- 
tained so much independence ; that he shall 
not pronounce the imperial ban against any 
slate of the empire without urgent reason.^, 
nor without a proper form of judgment ; 
and, finally, thai ho shall come to Germa- 
ny as speedily as possible, and make that 
country his principal residence." 

These and other articles being sworn to 
by the ambassadors in the name of their 
royal masler, they proceeded at once to 
hasten his arrival in the Germanic empire. 

The youthful monarch had occupied the 
Spanish throne about two years ; but as yet 
he was unknown to the world. Hitherto 
the majority hoped but little from him. 
The premature death of his noble and chiv- 
alric father, Philip the Handsome, the in- 
sanity of his mother Joanna, his separation 
from his brother Ferdinand, who had been 
educated in Spain, while he himself had 
been brought up entirely among strangers 
in the Netherlands — all these circumstan- 
ces acted unfavorably upon his mind, and 
produced that retiring, exclusive disposition 
which made him shrink from the world and 
live in the privacy ofhis own mind. Added 
to this, it was but slowly that he arrived at 
that clearsightedness and independence of 
action which subsequently produced his 
greatness; it appeared indeed, as if he were 
to be guided and ruled entirely by his coun- 
sellors. Those alone who commanded a 
profound knowledge of human nature were 
capable of observing and interpreting the 
movements by which his soul was actuated. 
At a grand tournament in Valladolid, the 
young king, who from his childhood was 
warmly attached to chivalric exercises, en- 
tered the lists completely equipped, and ex- 
changed a few courses at arms with his 
32 



chief master of the horse. Ho broke three 
lances with him, and each time tho air was 
filled with shouts of applause from the as- 
sembled multitude ; for the youth, who had 
not attained his eighteenth year, and had 
always been considered as weak, both in 
body and mind, and of easy persuasion, ap- 
peared here in the most undaunted and no- 
ble character, and with all the vigor of a 
knight, while on his shield he bore the 
motto : " Nondum !" {not yet.) Those who 
knew and understood the meaning of the 
word awa led with impatience tho moment 
when he would be enabled to come forth 
befcre the world uncontrolled and inde- 
pendent 

That moment hid now arr ved. He 
was chosen emperor of Gnrminy, and il 
was for him now to decide promptly 
V hether or not he would abandon Spain in 
order to seize the re as of 'overnment in 
h anew empire The mpoiiant announce- 
ment appeared to produce no change what- 
ever in our young prince of twenty years : 
" Our king, who is now emperor," says an 
eye-wilness, "seems to regard this, the 
greatest fortune that can happen to mortal, 
as nothing; his greatness of mind and 
gravity of expression arc so extraordinary, 
that any one would suppose froni his ap- 
pearance, that he was playing at footbm! 
with the universal globe." The resolu- 
tion he was called upon to adopt would 
have proved to any ordinary mind a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty. Spain at that 
time was in a state of great fermentation, 
and almost ready to hurst into full flame ; 
for strong and influential parties stood op- 
posed to each other face to face : the royal 
authority, a powerful nobility, and proud 
and wealthy cities. In Germany again he 
would find an agitated empire in complete 
anarchy, and above all, the grand contest 
which raged upon the subject of religion, 
and to which all eyes were at present di- 
rected. The Spaniards themselves were 
discontented at beholding their sovereign 
invested with the imperial dignity ; they 
feared they might in consequence be re- 
duced to the form of a secondary kingdom, 
subject to the rule of arbitrary governors. 
" What else had the empire now become," 
they said, " but the mere shadow of an im- 
mensely overgrown tree V In such poor 
estimation was the ancient and, formerly, 
so venerated imperial crown now held in 
foreign countries. 
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The majority of his counsellors advised 
and warned Cliarles not to abandon his 
hereditary kingdom for the sake of a. pos- 
session so uncertain, and at least difficult 
to maintain ; hut his genius saw and ac- 
knowledged that this very circumstance 
paved the way for bold and independent 
action ; he found himself summoned as it 
were lo a career of glory, and he followed 
his destiny without fear or hesitation. It 
was at this lime, while he was on his jour- 
ney to Germany, there to take possession 
of the crown offered to him, that the im- 
portant news arrived announcing tiie ac- 
quisition made in his name of a second em- 
pire, that of Mexico, then just discovered 
in the new world. A more common mind 
would have been overcome with the weight 
of such great events ; but the effect they 
produced upon the young and mighty em- 
peror was only such as to accelerate the 
maturing of his mind. His care and soli- 
citude were now claimed by one entire 
moiety of the universe, and from that mo- 
ment he showed in all his actions the cha- 
racter of a clear-sighted, truly enei^etic, 
and comprehensive-minded ruler. 

Charles landed in (he Netherlands and 
continued his journey on to Germany. He 
was crowned on the 32d of October, 1530, 
at Aix-la Chap w 1 g a pomp and 

magnifice and h app ited ibe 

17th of Ap f h f w n y ar as the 
dinr for h d f n p diet at 

Worms. Th d wa one he most 

brilliant ha had b n h d it was 

attended by s rs a d a numerous 

body of p ua a d p ra princes. 
The mos pa n a n hat occur- 

red on th a n a th a f Martin 

Luther. 

The ch h d n u been sub- 

ject to \ n agi a n and d sorder in 
every shap and h k abandon- 

ment of a na d p had operated 

materially hak h a h f numerous 
Christian aw a rup he morals 

of the p p n y Co p aints of 

the decline of the church, and the desire 
for its general reform, had long been grow- 
ing loud and more urgent in expression. 
There are none, let them belong to what- 
ever doctrine or sect ihey may, who, know- 
ing the history of those times, will not ad- 
mit that these complaints were at that pe- 
nod too well founded. They were raised 
in the name of entire nations, and proceed- 



ed more especially from the mouths of the 
faithful adherents of the ancient church, 
as well aa the venerable bishops them- 
selves, together with the most learned and 
profoundly- minded men of the church and 
slate. 

At ihe time of the great schism, from 
the year 1378 to 1414, when several popes 
disputed the possession of the holy chair of 
St. Peter, each rival claimant excommnni. 
cated the other in turn, together with all 
his partisans ; so that all the countries of 
Christendom found themselves subject to 
the ban of the church, cither by the one 
pope or the other, and all religious and 
pacific minds were at a loss to know where 
in reality they should seek and find the 
true peace of God. At such a period, and 
under the influence of such violent and fu- 
rious passions, it was to be expected that 
that veneration hitherto felt for the name 
of the pope would be sensibly weakened, 
and the invisible and sacred bonds grad- 
ually loosened. 

To this was added a state of ignorance 
which prevailed throughout the spiritual 
body, oral least among the majonty of its 
members ; for it was not possible for a few 
individual men of learning lo succeed in 
dissipating the darkness that overspread 
ihe mass. And as darkness of the mind 
always brings with it its consequent vices, 
which can alone be extirpated by divine 
light, a number of the clergy were at that 
time clothed in sin, an abomination in the 
eyes of the good, and a scandal to the people 
generally. In the year 1503, accordingly, 
some time before Ihe appearance of Luther 
in the fie eo 
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Ihe clergy, and the total absence of all 
good and salutary instruction ! The prof- 
ligate life led by the ecclesiastics, shocks 
the feelings of well-minded parents, and 
prevents them from allowing their song to 
devote their lives to that once holy service. 
They oiait entirely all search into tl 
Holy Scriptures, and they corrupt the 
taste to such an extent, that they no longi 
feel their beauty and force ; they become 
lukewarm and lazy in their duty, 
only too glad when the service is 
at an end, the chant and sermon hurriedly 
concluded, and their presence no longer 
required ! They discourse more gravely 
and impressively with the mortal upon 
whom they may have a claim for money, 
than with their divine Master and Creator. 
Instead of devoting their leisure time to 
1 d th p ■ ■ g W debauche- 
d 1 as h caring in 

h g y d ration for 

1 d ry where pro- 

h pes bl hat in this 

f h h y can feel 

h Ig If? The 
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ffi 1 b h y ly strive 
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d d 



strongly 



and when, as has already been shown, only 
the smallest portion of the clergy in reality 



any knowledge of the word of 
God ? To such a degraded state indeed 
had the church become reduced, that ac- 
cording to we 11- authenticated evidence, we 
are assured that out of all the principal 
leading members of the clerical body 
throughout the Swiss confederation, at the 
commencement of the si.xteenlh century, 
there were not three who had ever read the 
Bible ; and when the people of Valais re. 
ceived about this lime a letter from ZQrich, 
in which was quoted a sentence from the 
sacred volume, only one man was to be 
found who knew the book, and even what he 
knew was by hearsay ! 

How deplorably great and universal 
must have been the ignorance existing at 
this period through the negligence of the 
clergy, when we find not only that men were 
unacquainted with the source itself of reli- 
gious devotion and Christian virtue, but that 
its very name was scarcely known to them ! 
In Italy, and especially in Rome, this 
want of faith and knowledge in divine 
matters was still more strikingly evident 
and notorious. Under the pontificate of the 
accompUshed Leo X., from 1513 to 1521, 
the arts certainly flourished in the capital 
to a remarkable degree; but while these 
ripened forth from their rich and fertile 
soil, they smothered the simple germa of 
the true religion of God. The enjoyment 
of the senses was valued above every thing 
as the greatest treasure ; the belief placed 
in the existence of a higher invisible world, 
could not coexist with such principles, and 
the calm and silent piety of the heart be- 
came in the eyes of the world a subject of 
ridicule and contempt. The usages and 
forms of divine worship appeared to be re- 
tained and practised in order to serve rather 
check upon the mass of the people, 
whence they soon became regarded in the 
character of purely external ceremonies. 
In proof of this we will refer to the 
inion expressed by the pious Pope A- 
ian VI., in his letter addressed to his 
ineio at the diet held at Nuremberg, in 
1523 : " We know," says he, " that in this 
holy see much corruption has continued to 
bound during many years, great abuse in 
all ecclesiastical affairs, as likewise in all 
that has emanated from our chair, and in one 
word, a depravation in every thing. Thence 
wonder if the disease has trans- 
ferred itself from the head to the other 
members — from the pope to the priests; 
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e promise, ! 



therefore, 

ind care towards 
reforming first of all our chair, wheace 
perhaps all this evil has originated, in order 
that as the destructinn has issued thetice to 



goo 
g ra 

the priests muil shortly arise, or, according 
to the example already set by the Bohe- 
mians, one universal abandonment of the 
Roman church will, perhaps, inevitably 
fake place." 

Thence we perceive that, at this time, 
the ancient sacred edifice of the hierarchy, 
which had existed during so many cen- 
turies, and which, according to ils funda- 
mental object, was well and indispensably 
calculated for the unity of the Christian 
nations, was now undermining itself, and 
produced, by its own means, its tottering 
condidon ; inasmuch as it had lost all 
respect and consideration among the peo- 
ple, because its leading members, living in 
proud and haughty security, paid no regard 
to the spirit of the times. 

However evident all we have jus 
lated must appear to the minds of all 
we must, nevertheless, once more strictly 
examine the operating causes of the mighty 
change produced in (he world, in order to 
perfectly comprehend it. 



A little good-will and gradual ameliora- 
n would have sufficed to satisfy and k^ 
3ve all the charges referred to — mas- 
uch as they related chiefly to the exter- 
nal forms and administration of the church 
-had there only been, at the bead of reli- 
gion itself, a genius in possession of clear- 
minded views, an active spirit, and ener- 
getic powers. But such a leading genius 
was no longer to be found in the clerical 
body ; religion itself no longer maintain- 
spirit. Notonly the ignorance 
of which we have before spoken, but a 
completely perverted system prevailed in 
almost all the doctrines of religion. They 
set a great value upon a certain class ol 
school wisdom, which they styled scholas- 
tic science, and which, in ancient limes, 
had originated in the mixture of philosophic 
principles with the doctrines of Christianity. 
The plain and simple truths of the Holy 
Scriptures, so intelligible and clear, even 
to the mind of the most ignorant and 
juvenile reader, were clothed in obscure 
and erudite words, and these words were 
the principal object ; they 
d to discuss their interpreta- 
id of the disputants lie who carried 
on the contest in the most sharp and refined 
style of language was held to be the most 
learned. Thence, as it often happens, 
that ix)lh spirit and truth become lost in the 
crowd of many words, so likewise the gen- 
tle, simple, and beneficent light of Chris- 
tian faith vanished more and more from the 
science which they called their theology. 
With the fifteenth century, however, a new 
epoch opened upon tho sciences, and the 
human mind became increasingly enlight- 
ened ; the darkness in which it had hitherto 
been enveloped, now yielded before the 
divine light of knowledge. Before its 
overpowering rays, the scholastic sophism, 
with all its shallow pretensions to ils im- 
portant interpretation of words, could no 
longer maintain its ground ; a few select 
and distinguished men of the day now came 
forth and attacked it with the irresistible 
weapons of reason and sarcasm, exposing 
it to the world in all its bareness. Its 
disciples, however, on the other hand, 
while thus overwhelmed by the force oi 
their adversaries, would not in their retreat 
endeavor to redeem their character, by 
seeking to find the necessary light even in 
their own doctrine — which might have 
operated in their favor, and have served ai 
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their only protection — but with blind zeal 
and defiance they sought to extinguish and 
destroy at once the dawning rays which 
announced the coming of the glorious day 
— a vain and futile effort, which has, at all 
times, only been attended with disgraceful 
defeat, and ever fallen powerless to the 
ground. 

In Germany this new light in the sciences 
was more especially promulgated by John 
Ueuchlin, (born at Pforzheim in the year 
1455,) one of the first and most distin- 
guished men of learning that our country 
ever produced, possessing the most erudite 
knowledge of the Latin, together with the 
Greek and Hebrew languages — a man en 
dowed with a mind so vas and np h n 
sive, that it was said of h ha 1 
mind was combined all th h la 1 p 11 
the knowledge of the arts and n 
gether with all the learmn h b 

found in the Christian wo Id Ma y I 
theologians vented all their rancoious pas- 
sions against him, although he lived be- 
fore the time of the Reformation, and ac- 
cordingly took no share in it. We must 
not, however, include all the leading mem- 
bers of the clergy among those so plunged 
in darkness, for the be fore- mentioned Chris- 
topher of Stadion, bishop of Augsburg, did 
not think it beneath his dignity to under- 
take a journey of seven days to Freiburg, 
in order there to become acquainted with 
the celebrated Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
while John of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, 
formed a library containing the works of 
the most distinguished writers, and was so 
attached to the sciences, that he became a 
member of the Rhenish society of learned 
men, founded by the poet Conrad Celtes. 
But the number of these hotter- minded 
men was too limited to cope with those 
whose blind and furious zeal, in their 
haired to all enlightenment, confounded 
together the good with the bad, and pro- 
duced, accordiagly, the destruction of their 
own empire. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Oulbreafc of ttiB Refonnalion, 1517— Abnsee m the 
Oiuicli— Lettera of Indulgence— Martin Iltther the 
Reftmnei^Hie cxpobutb and condemnation of these 
proceedings- Is summoned to appsai in Rome— With- 
held fromgomg by Ihe Elector of Saxony—The Pope's 



Nuncio, Cardinal Ctdetan, and Luther at the Diet of 
AuBsburg, 1518— Retuaal of Luther to retract— Lo- 
Iher'a Appeal to the Pope for a fair hearing— Contro- 
versial Discufflion lietween Luther and Dr. Eok--Ln- 
Uier mai^ns his gronnd-TJie Pope's Bull againt* 
Luthei^The Reformer bums the Bull with the 
Canon Law and Eck's Wrilings— Promgalion of the 
^™" Doctrine— Luther addresBSa the Pei^iie— Ulrick 

iitteu and Fran-'- ""■ "'•"'■'■ i>— j_-:-i. .i.- 

Wiseot Saiumy and 

The Grand Ifiet at 

Pope's Legate, CaiduiBl 



of Hiitteu and Francifl of Sickmgen- Fredericli the 

w™ «f c, ,„j the Princes in fasor of Reform— 

■ '"01018, IKl-Charies V^The 
. ,r = — ' — __b1 Aleiaiider— Luther's ap- 
pearance and T^ammatioD Iheie^olemn Refus- 
al t« Retract— Ttio Eiapena'B Declaration— Luther 
ExcommunioatBd Widliis WriUngs burnt— Convayed 
by the Electot of Saionr fa Sdely to tlie Castle of 
Wartbui^— His translttlion of the New Testament- 
Tumults and Revolutions of Hie Peasantry— Miinnet 
(he Fanatic— Battle of Ftaakenhausen- Miinzer's 
lieato— Tranquiihty restored. 

We have in the preceding chapter en- 
deavored to develop the causes which 
during several centuries had prepared the 
way for the schism of the church j but 
that which more immediately hastened its 
accomplishment, was the abuse so univer- 
sally practised, in the declaration and dis- 
tribution of indulgences. 

The agents of the papal court were 
authorized to offer letters of the indulgence 
in every country that recognised the pope, 
by which those who obtained them received 
from the church remission of the punish, 
ment they had merited by their sins. Such 
letters of indulgence, however, were not of 
recent origin, inasmuch as in the early ages 
of the church, when it punished pubiio 
crime by severe and public penitence, by 
exclusion from divine worship, often for the 
space of years, &c,, there were many pen- 
itents, especially those who distinguished 
themselves by their zeal in the practice 
of repentance, whose term of trial waa 
abridged by Ihe bishop, or the punishment 
altogether remitted, and the performance 
of pious acts of giftsor endowments substi- 
tuted. At the time of the crusades, the 
popes accorded to all who undertook to en- 
counter the dangers and fatigues of these 
expeditions, the remission from all the pun- 
ishment of the church to which they would 
otherwise have been obliged to submit. 
Subsequently, the same indulgence was 
granted to all those who, in lieu of taking 
part in these holy wars personally, con- 
tributed their aid in money instead. After 
this period, the object of these expiatory 
acknowledgments was extended to other 
pious works, such as the building of 
churches, schools, &c. ; and when Europe 
was threatened by the Turks, the expedi- 
tions against their armies presented nu- 
merous opportunities to the popes to dbtri- 
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bute their letters of indulgence. Very 
soon, however, the belief ihat these letters of 
indulgence absolved their possessors from 
sin itself — an error quite in keeping with 
the coarse and depraved state of feeling in 
those times — became more and more pro- 
mulgated among the people, and was sup- 
ported generally by the prelates themselves ; 
while, on the other hand, suspicions were 
increasingly nourished and murmurs loudly 
expressed) with respect to the employment 
of the sums professedly collected for the 
exclusive object of works of piety. Thence, 
at length, both the princes and the people 
united their voices in complaint against the 
existing abuse of indulgences, and subse- 
quently the council of Trent issued a de- 
cree against the criminal agents of the 
church, " who availed themselves of the 
word of God in order to fill their own 
pockets with lucre." 

In order to draw from these indulgences 
as much profit as possible, the sale thereof 
in entire provinces was let out to the high- 
est bidders or farmers-general, and these 
again appointed several sub-farmers, who, 
for the sake of gjtin, committed the most 
shameful abuses. To promote the sale of 
these letters of indulgence, ihey selected 
men who, possessing eloquence and impu- 
dence, might succeed in exciting the minds 
of the people and induce them to purchase 
Ihem by wholesale ; and truly, the shame- 
less proceedings of some of these men ex- 
ceed all belief. They sold indulgences 
for the most heavy crimes committed : for 
pillage of churches, perjury, and murder ; 
nay, the promise of indulgence could even 
be obtained before the commission of the 
contemplated crime. 

But additional evidence (o prove the 
destructive influence with which such an 
abuse of religion must operate upon the 
morality of mankind, is superfluous. Suf- 
fice it, that the long- nourished feeling of 
discontent at length burst forth. Leo X. 
having, in the year 1516, announced fresh 
indulgences in order to complete the build- 
ing of the church of St. Peter in Rome, 
commenced by his predecessor, Julius II., 
it was generally believed that an important 
share of the money collected, viz., that con- 
tributed in Saxony and the countries as far 
as the Baltic, was not to be devoted to the 
building of the church of St. Peter, but 
was intended for the pope's sister. In ad- 
ditioa to which, the clerical agents employed 



, especially a certain Ber. 
nard Samson, and John Tctzel, the former 
in Switzerland, and the latter in Saxony, 
excited by their shameful conduct the 
greatest indignation. 

It was at this moment that Martin Lu- 
ther, born in 1483, at Eisleben in Thurin. 
gia, an Augustinian friar, and professor of 
theology in the university of Wittenberg, 
came forth and publicly condemned these 
indulgences ; and on the eve of All Saints' 
day, {the 31st of October, 1517,) in the 
church of (he palace of Wittenberg, he 
read ninety-five theses in which he bitterly 
inveighed against the traffic of indulgences, 
and challenged all the most learned men of 
the day to contest them with him in a pub- 
lic examination. Similar public assertions 
on certain articles of faith were not of un. 
usual occurrence, but those expressed by 
Luther were conveyed in a language so 
bold, and in a spirit of such independence, 
that they excited forthwith the greatest 
sensation, and were read throughout Ger. 
many with the most eager curiosity and 
interest. Therein he maintained, "that 
the pope possessed no power to remit sins 
himself, but only to pronounce their remis- 
sion by God ; that whatever power herein 
the pope might possess was equally shared 
by every bishop and prelate ; that whoever 
sincerely repented of his sins would receive 
remission from punishment without the in- 
dulgences ; that the treasures of the Sa- 
viour and the church were so equally 
distributed and shared in by the faithful, 
that the pope could not impart to them any 
fresh claim," &c. At the same time he 
did not at all contemplate attacking either 
the authority of the pope or that of the 
ancient church. The doctrine, however, 
which he published upon the indulgences 
could not but excite the most violent opposi- 
tion on the part of Tetzel and his friends, 
especially the Dominicans, who for a long 
time had been opposed to the order of the 
Auguslinians ; they denounced him as a 
heretic, and they already threatened him 
with the sword and burning pile. 

Meailtime in Rome itself the most strict 
silence was maintained, although the dis- 
putes had now continued for nearly nine 
months. The whole matter, however, was 
not the less known there, but tiie pope per- 
haps regarded it merely in the light of a 
monkish dispute ; besides which, in Roma 
they were totally unacquainted with Ger 
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many. They considered it to be still a 
half-savage country, iis population patient, 
accustomed lo obedience, and slow in form- 
ing a resolution. But (his ignorance and 
depreciation of our nation proved fatal to 
the pontifical chair, and brought down like- 
wise upon ourselves the moat disastrous 



At length, in the month of August, 1518, 
Luther was summoned to appear at Rome, 
there to justify himself before the tribunal 
of the Holy Sec, But the elector of Sax. 
ony, as well as the University of Witten- 
berg, which, but recently founded, owed its 
rapidly flourishing state entirely lo Luthe 
would not suffer him to make the dangei 
Otis journey. By their mediation he r< 
ceived permission to adjust the affair i 
Germany, and with this object to present 
himself at the end of October, 1518, before 
the pope's nuncio. Cardinal Tliomas de Vio 
of Gaela, (usually known under the name 
ofCajetan,) at the diet of Augsburg. The 
latter, who, as a Dominican friar, had al- 
ready been an opponent of the theological 
views and opinions of Luther, demanded 
from him a retraction of his sentiments. Lu. 
ther declared his willingness to make it, 
provided what he had advanced could be 
refuted by the Holy Scriptures, 
dinal, however, who considered it beneath 
his dignity to hold argument or dispul 
with a monk, abruptly dismissed him with 
the words : " Retire hence, nor come ag 
before us, unless it be that thou wilt 
tract." 

Luther now composed and handed ir 
the nuncio a letter of justification, in which 
he acknowledged he had acted too impetu- 
ously, and had not spoken of the pope with 
sufiicient respect, promising henceforth to 
maintain complete silence, if on their side 
his opponents were subjected lo the si 
restraint towards him. As, however, 
received no reply to this document, he held 
himself bound to address the pope person- 
ally, and with the aid of a notary, in tlie 
presence of witnesses, drew up in Latin an 
appeal against the unjust judgment pro. 
notmced, requiring that a more fair and 
just inquiry and decision should take place 
before the pope himself; this paper he 
caused to be affixed publicly on the gate of 
the cathedral church in Augsburg, and im- 
mediately afterwards quitted that city. 
This document proves, that Luther at that 
time had not yet formed the resolution to 



separate himself from the Romish church; 
but the pressure .of circumstances, and the 
warmth of controversy with his adversaries, 
impelled him from one step to the other. 

A professor of theology at Ingolstadt, in 
Bavaria, Dr. John Mayer of Eck, usually 
called Dr. Eck, one of the most zealous 
and talented partisans of his church, a man 
of comprehensive scientific knowledge, the 
exercise of which he always had at com- 
mand, and to which he added an imposing 
figure and a powerful, penetrating voice, 
challenged Luther and another professor 
of Wittenberg, Andrew Carlstadl, in the 
year 1519, to meet him at a public disser- 
tation upon subjects of faith in Leipsic, 
which formed part of the territory of 
George, duke of Saxony, They both ap- 
peared there, accompanied by a pupil of 
Reuchlin, Philip Melanchthon, afterwards 
so celebrated, and at that time professor of 
Greek at Wittenberg ; the meeting was 
likewise honored with the presence of the 
duke of Saxony himself. The controver- 
sial trial lasted from the 37th of June to 
the 13th of July, 1519. They discussed at 
great length the subjects of the principal 
articles of faith and the respect due to the 
pope ; but as always happens in all dis- 
putes, when carried on with zealous spirit, 
words of hitler and acrimonious import 
were exchanged tietween the two parlies, 
while, however, it became more and mpre 
evident in the course of the contest that 
Luther successfully maintained his position, 
in not only rejecting the infallible authority 
of the pope, but likewise that of the coun- 
cils, until at length Eck exclaimed : " Rev- 
erend father, if you then really do believe 
that a lawfully -assembled council can err, 
then must I regard you as a gentile and 
publican."* Saying which he quitted the 
assembly, and proceeded at once to Rome, 
and demanded that the heretic should be 
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vbited with the utmost rigor of the apos- 
tolic power. 

Accordingly, he soon reappeared in 
Germany armed with a bull from the pope, 
m which forty-one propositions selected 
from Luther's writings were designated 
as heretical, while he himself, unless he 
publicly retracted ihem within sixty days, 
was declared under the ban of the church ; 
and which the zealous agent endeavored to 
circulate throughout all the cities of Ger- 
many. But it found admission only in a 
very few places ; the magistrates gener- 
ally forbidding it to be made public, and 
where the document did find a place upon 
the walls of any town, it was immediately 
torn down by the people— such was the re- 
spect in which the principles of the new 
doctrine were already held. Luther now 
proceeded without farther hesitation to per- 
form an act which rent asunder forever 
the ties which bound him to the ancient 
church. He convoked by public summons 
the whole of the members of the University 
of Wittenberg, to meet on the lOlh of De- 
cember, 1520, before the Elster gate of the 
town, when all the students having erected 
a funeral pile, one of the magistrates set 
fire to it, and Luther, amid the loud accla- 
mations of the assemhly, cast into the burn- 
ing mass the popish bull, together with the 
canon law and Eck's writings. 

Jt is impossible to describe the rapidity 
with which the new doctrine spread from 
one end of Germany to the other, extend- 
ing even far beyond the frontiers of the 
empire.* Such celerity cannot be 
ceived by those who form their calculi 
by the scale of sensuality ; for it is only 
the vivid flash communicated by the light- 
ning of the mind which ignites in millions 
the inflammable materials already pre- 
pared, that can produce such mighty results. 

When an age is ripe for great changes, 
the signal alone is wanted to rouse 



• The ninely-fiTe projyieitions of Luther against the 
mdalgencea wete uisttibuled Ihiouehout Germany 
within a fortnight, in the coiuse of from four to six 
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ity into action, as if struck 
by the wand of magic ; and he who has 
llius supplied that want, and proclaimed it 
aloud, is appreciated by all as the great 
author, although he has only pronounced 
with his voice that which has long since 
existed in the lap of time, and has become 
already matured within the souls of all. 
Meantime we have seen in the preceding 
chapters, how the progres's that science had 
already made, together with the great in- 
ventions of the preceding century, more 
ipecially the art of printing, now the 
Pans of at once communicating to thou- 
sands information that otherwise had re- 
mained limited to the possession of a few 
— perhaps locked up within the walls of 
the monasteries — how, we say, all this com. 
bined to prepare the world for the coming 
changes we have already seen. On the 
other hand again, this very rapidity shown 
in the propagation of the new doctrine is 
an irrefragable proof of the great fall of the 
religious and moral spirit of that epoch. 
For attachment to the customs, more nspe- 
cially to the faith of his fathers, if so 
powerfully and deeply rooted in the heart 
of man, that to separate himself from this 
as long as he at all sincerely feels its in- 
spiration, is contrary to the laws of human 
nature ; it can only occur when that which 
should constitute the most ardent and fer- 
vent feeling of the heart has become cold 
and torpid, and reduced to a state of mere 
external display. 

Many other causes existed among the 
citizens and the people generally, which 
throughout the empire operated materially 
to hasten the crisis. Up to the present mo. 
ment the great majority of the common free 
people had been completely neglected and 
despised ; nothing had been done to raise 
them from their state of ignorance, and thus 
all their mental energy was left to perish 
in uninterrupted barbarism. Luther now 
came among them as their great national 
teficher ; promising them instruction, nay, 
making them his arbitrator in his dispute. 
And this he undertook and performed in a 
language so energetic and penetrating, that 
it struck upon the ears of the people in tones 
hitherto unknown to Ihem. 

The external condition of the people like- 
wise promoted Luther's exertions. The 
peasantry, it is true, had gradually ac- 
quired a state of greater freedom than had 
existed in former times ; but the services 
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ihey were condemned to perform were 
nevertheless even now very oppressive. 
They were still forced to hend under the 
weight of burdens inflicted upon them by 
all the othRF slates, and hitherto their rights 
as men continued, generally speaking, un- 
recognised by knights, lords, and princes, 
and by many of these ihey were over- 
whelmed with the most unjust severity. 
Now, however, the word — " Christian lib- 
erty !" resounded and was echoed forth 
even to the huts of these oppressed peas- 
ants. This magic word, which was not in- 
terpreted by them in its spiritual and moral 
sense, but in that of its action upon their 
external condition, escited within them new 
and great hopes, producing, unhappily at 
first, as we shall learn, the most calamitous 
disorders and turbulence. For, in the uni- 
versal commotion of one entire generation; 
as is demonstrated in the history of all na- 
tions, it is difficult to preserve the just lim- 
its of moderation. 

Equally prompt with the people, the no- 
bility of Germany were soon forced to join 
in the newly-created excitement. They 
were stiil animated with enthusiasm for thi 
liberty and honor of their country ; and a: 
Germany was now regarded and treated 
with open contempt by Rome, this was 
cause sufficient to enlist them on the side of 
him who came forth to attacit the power of 
the Romish see. On the other hand, thi 
revived love for science had also made con 
siderable progress among [he greater and 
better portion of the nobility ; and since the 
invention and introduction of gunpowder 
had given a death-blow to chivalry, the 
practice of the sword was no longer the 
only occupation of the young nobleman ; 
the more noble exercise of the mind en- 
larged his views, and prepared him for new 
and more elevated thoughts ; and, finally, 
Luther in his celebrated work, addressed 
" To the Nobility of Germany," had more 
especially made an appeal to them, and called 
upon them to devote themselves to his cause. 

Among the most zealous of his prose- 
lytes was included Ulric of Hutten, a 
leader of the people, such as are ever pro- 
duced in an age of excitement and revolu- 
tion ; keen and energetic either with the 
sword or pen, at once a warrior and a 
scholar, full of wit and persuasive elo- 
quence, he was ever ready for the most 
perilous enterprise. Once when in his 
presence he heard four Frenchmen speak 
33 



in dishonorable terms of the emperor, he 
forthwith threw down his gauntlet at their 
feet, and challenged them in the name of 
German chivalry to mortal combat ; he 
fought and overthrew them all. He was 
equally successful with his pen as with 
his sword, when he employed it in con- 
demnation of the monks, the abuses of re- 
ligion, and against all those who opposed 
enlightenment and civilization. A satire 
which he wrote in the Latin tongue, now 
more and more generally cultivated, cre- 
ated so much interest that it was soon cir- 
culated throughout the principal cities of 
Europe. This extraordinary man, possess- 
ing a soul of fire, joined Luther's party, 
Jess perhaps from a zeal for religion than 
from an interest excited by the bold and 
dangerous character of the reformer's 
cause ; he wrote upon, and devoted all his 
eloquence to the subject, and would have 
gladly promoted it with his swordas well, 
had he been permitted. 

Another man of rank, and equally im- 
portant, Francis of Sickingen, in Franco- 
nia, warmly espoused the principles of 
Luther. Hia character was so highly es- 
timated, and he was so much distinguished 
for his valor and noble qualities, that he 
was at one time considered by many of the 
princes and nobles, even worthy to wear 
the imperial crown itself. He g 
offered hia friend Luther an asylm 
castle, and the protection of himself and 
friends against any persecution he might 
experience. Luther, however, gratefully 
declined his proffered aid ; and when the 
3 nobleman — whose active mind 
would not allow him to remain quiet, 
but urged him continually to carry out 
some great project — commenced hostilities 
igainst Richard, archbishop of Treves, and 
declared open war against that prelate, 
Luther in vain endeavored formally to op- 
This enterprise was one of the 
last demonstrations made of the efiects pro- 
duced by the Faustrecht in Germany, in- 
asmuch as, on this special occasion, this 
ingle knight, willi hia friends, raised an 
army of twelve thousand men, and, in de- 
fiance of the interdictions of the imperial 
diet, marched forth against a powerful 
prince of the empire, fell upon his territo. 
ries, devastating with fire and awofd the 
entire land, and only withdrew therefrom, 
and slowly marched back to his own strong 
castle, after two other prinees, Lewis, 
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elector of the Palaiinate, and Philip, land, 
grave of Hesse, having come to the aid of 
the archbishop, were seen advancing with 
their united forces against him. 

In the following year, however, the val- 
iant knight was himself closely besieged 
by these same troops in his fortress of 
LandshuC, and, after defending himself 
bravely for a considerable time, he was 
mortally wounded and taken prisoner. 
He died a few days afterwards, and even 
his enemies could not withhold from him 
their admiration, while they joined in the 
regret so universally felt, that such great 
powers of mind and body aa those possessed 
by the fallen hero, should thus have sunk 
without having been able to develop them- 
selves in a more extensive sphere of action. 

The death of Sickingen, however, pro- 
duced nothing unfavorable to the cause of 
Lutlier, inasmuch aa he was strictly care- 
ful in maintaining it exclusively indepen- 
dent, and free of all those external political 
demonstrations with which that knight and 
others were so desirous to invest it. And 
this, indeed, was the principal reason for 
the duration of its institutions ; for had it 
been abandoned to the chances of this 
outward struggle, al! the active, zealous 
strength of the nation would have con- 
sumed itself, and ihc whole excitement of 
the times would have passed away, and 
left but little or no trace of the contest. 

Among the princes of Germany, Fred- 
erick the Wise, elector of Saxony, look 
the most active part in, and supported with 
great zeal the cause of Luther. He did 
not at first advance to his aid, neither did 
he defend him ; nevertheless, he would not 
let him be delivered up to his enemies 
fore he had been brought to a conviction 
of his error. After the diet of Worms, 
however, he decided at once in his favor : 
" The affairs of Germany," said he, 
1523, in Nuremberg, "have advanced 
far, that it is no longer in the power of 
man to lead them in a good direction; 
God is alone capable of performing this, 
and lo Him we must commit this impor- 
tant -controvert, which is beyond oui 
strength." 

By degrees several of the other princes 
declared in favor of the new doctrine ; 
some ■no 'doubt from sincere conviction, 
while others were chained by their adver- 
saries with being allured to their conver- 
sion by the spoil they obtained from the 



ilesiastical territories. Still, even such 
inducements would not have sufliced to ex- 
plain auch great and imporlant results. 
The principal motive which operated so 
powerfully in the cause of reform, origi- 
nated in the spirit now roused throughout 
the German nation, which sought to atrike 

I new and more level course in each 
of the three principal elements of life — the 
state, the sciences, and in religion, in sub- 
stitution for that which had grown old and 

lete. The leaders and promoters of 
this new epoch felt conacious that in it was 
involved the commencement of a grand 
change in the world. On the other hand, 
however, the friends of the old system 
armed themselves more and more zeal- 
ously to battle for its protection and pres- 



It was resolved that at the grand diet of 
Worms these religious disputes, which at 
this moment kept the minds of all through- 
out the empire in great suspense, should be 
brought lo a termination. There the pope 
hadnow sent his legate. Cardinal Alexander, 
in order to prevail upon the emperor and 
the princes lo employ the arm of temporal 
authority against Luther. To his great 
astonishment, however, the nuncio on his 
arrival discovered that all classes of the 
people were universal in their declarations 
of antipathy against the pope. Every- 
where he found distributed, writings, songs, 
and pictures, in mockery and contempt of 
the pope ; and he himself, although in the 
suite of the emperor, was compelled to 
witness his appearance greeted with every 
mark of derision, and at times even his own 
life endangered. At the diet he demanded, 
in accordance with his instructions, the 
adoption of the most severe measures against 
the man who was already condemned as a 
heretic, laying, at the same time, before the 
princes, a long list of propositions selected 
from Luther's works, in order lo prove how 
much he really deviated in the articles of 
faith from the doctrines of the church, and 
especially in those of the council of Con. 
stance. The elector of Saxony now, how- 
ever, rose in opposition lo the legate, and 
insisted that Luther himself should be heard, 
in order to learn from his own lips wheth- 
er these propositions were or were not 
correctly and faithfully copied from his 
writings, and whether he acknowledged 
them as such. In this opinion he was sup- 
ported by the emperor and all the princes; 
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the cardinal, however, opposed it, saying, 
" that what had been already decided by the 
pope, could not be subjected to examination 
before a diet composed of spiritual and tem- 

fDral members." In reply it was slated to 
im, that they did not desire lo examine the 
faith of Luther, but merely lo hear from his 
own mouih whether or not he had actually 
written and taught that forwhich he was con- 
demned ; therefore, for this reason, it was 
necessary he should be summoned before 
the diet. This, in fact, was one of the most 
important acts in the history of the Refor- 
mation; for thence the cause of Luther 
had become an open and national affair. 

His friends, and especially the elector 
of Saxony, now demanded for him the im- 
ppnal and mviolable safe- cond net ; this 
was granted, and Luther immediately set 
out from Wittenberg on his journey to 
Worms As he proceeded on his route, 
he soon learned to know the strength of his 
party , for the people flocked in thousands 
from every quarter to behold and welcome 
him ; and when, on the day after his arri- 
val at Worms, (the 17lh of April,) he was 
conducted to the diet, the grand-marshal of 
the enapire was obliged to lead him a by- 
way, across gardens and obscure parts ; 
so numerously thronged was the whole 
town. His appearance, on entering the 
hall in which the diet was held, produced 
no great effect ; the emperor himself is re- 
corded to have said, as he turned to his 
neighbor r " This man would never succeed 
in making a heretic of me." And truly, 
Luther was at this moment very pale, and, 
as he was only just recovering from a se- 
vere fever, presented a rather emaciated and 
feeble appearance. In this weak state, his 
feelings were at first not a little affected 
when he found himself unsupgorled oy a 
single friend, standing alone in the august 
presence of the emperor himself, and so 
numerous a body of the princes and nobles 
of the empire. 

A vicar of the archbishop of Treves now 
put to him the question in the name of the 
emperor and the diet there assembled, 
whether he acknowledged as his own the 
writings then shown to him, and if he per- 
Bisted in maintaining the propositions therein 
contained ? To the first part he replied, 
yes ; but with respect to the latter, he beg- 
ged to have a short time granted him for 
consideration before he returned an answer. 
Accordingly he was allowed until the fol- 



lowing day. He then reappeared before 
the assembly, and publicly declared : " Thai 
his writings were of three kinds; some 
treated upon the subject of articles of faith 
and good works, which his enemies did not 
in any respect find offensive — he could not, 
therefore, retract them without injury to 
his conscience ; that others attacked the 
power of the popes and Iheir decrees, and 
ifhe retracted them he should only thereby 
confirm (heir tyranny in the face of the 
whole world ; the rest were directed against 
those who defended papacy, and had at- 
tacked him in iheir writings ; he confessed 
that therein he had used severe and bitter 
language, hut which must be ascribed alone 
to the treatment he himself had received 
from his adversaries." He then concluded, 
saying : " If they could convince him from 
the Holy Scriptures that he was in error, 
he was ready forthwith with his own hands 
to cast the whole of his writings into the 
flames." 

The chancellor replied, that they were 
not there to dispute with him, but to hear 
from his own lips whether or not he would re- 
tract. Upon which Luther declaimed with 
the most solemn determination, that his 
conscience forbade him doing so; where- 
upon he was dismissed. 

On the following day an especial confer, 
ence took place with Luther, in which the 
elector of Treves himself took a very ac- 
tive share; but all attempts to bring him 
to a retraction were in vain ; and when 
eventually the elector demanded of him 
whether he knew of any means by which 
all might be restored to order and tranquilli- 
ty, his last words in reply were : " If this 
work is a human work, then it will disap- 
pear of itself; but if it comes from Gfod, 
then you cannot disturb or arrest its prog- 

The emperor, on the other hand, declared 
to the princes in decided and serious terrfis : 
" That he was resolved to consecrate all he 
possessed, his empires, kingdoms, states, 
friends, bis body and blood, nay, life itself, 
to check at once all farther progress of that 
impious and ungodly spirit, which other- 
wise must involve himself and the whole 
German nation in eternal shame and dis- 
grace; that his ancestors, the Christian 
German emperors, the Catholic kings of 
Spain, and the dukes of Austria and Bur- 
gundy, continued, to the latest period of 
their lives, faithfully attached to the Romaa 
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church ; that he had received from them a 
an inheritance the Catholic doctrine i 
discipline of the church, 
whicn he would live and die 
quently, he would no lonirei 
ther, but dismiss him a 
ence, and treat him as 
This declaration of the e 



I faith of 
; that, conse- 
r listen to Lu- 
e from his pres- 
uld a heretic." 
mperor was of 
If the question 
■e curtailment of 
the pontifical power, he might not, perhaps, 
have beheld this generally increasing agi- 
lalioQ without some degree of pleasure ; 
but when he had reason to believe that it 
involved the apostaey of the ancient and 
eternal faith, to which he was so much and 
so sincerely attached, and that thenee the 
unity of the church was menaced, he felt 
himself justified in expressing, in the strong- 
est terms, his fixed determination to oppose 
it. His penetrating, comprehensive glance, 
which embraced and recognised acutely 
the great relations of the world, quickly 
beheld and measured in advance the 
mighty consequences of these changes ; he 
foresaw the dissension and irritation that 
must be produced in all minds, and the 
contest of opinion which, so soon and so 
easily converted into a contest of arms, 
would terminate in the dreadful realities 
of a religious war, Al! this danger it wa 
Charles's firm opinion he could smother ii 
its birth, and he felt that his dignity of em 
peror and protector of the church imposed 
upon him this duty. And, assuredly, had 
he been supported everywhere by the s 
invariable and firm will, had not so n 
impure, worldly views been brought 
operation against it, and produced their 
baneful influence ; but more especially, 
had the truly honest and sincerely disposed 
Pope Adrian VI. — who reigned in the years 
1522 and 1533, and whose serious wish and 
intention it was to reform the church — lived 
but a short time longer, then, perhaps, our 
country would have been spared the inflic- 
tion of the dreadful scenes it was doomed 
to endure. 

In his hereditary lands, where he was 
sole master, Charles certainly did endeavor 
to extirpate with great rigor the new doc- 
triiie ; he considered it was here especially 
his right and duty to do so ; and the de- 
crees of his council, the voice of his peo- 
ple, and particularly of the Spanish nation, 
together with the Neapolitans, all combined 
to demand this severity from him. But in 



Germany, h d wh h had 

treat w a d d 

princes and nag 
excite men h h d by 

stipulations of his election, and > here every 
violent act was regarded as an attempt to 
acquire the independence of the imperial 
power, he proceeded for a considerable time 
to act with the greatest moderation The 
pre«ienation of peace appeared to him of 
paramount importance, and he was ^ery 
desirous to bring the parties to mutual con 
cessions For this ^ery reawn he was 
closely watched by the Spaniards tbiough- 
out his whole existence, from a fear that he 
might be infused with heretical prmciples 
by his connection with the Germans 

~!-ieral of Luther's bitterest enemies 
^ht to persuade the emperor to the 
adoption of violent measures agamst him, 
,ding their arguments upon the same 
pnnciples which had operated in bringing 
the stake , but Charlpi replied, 
that his imperial word was inviolable, and 
he granted Luther an extension of his safe 
conduct for twenty one days, during the pe 
nod of his return home. Nevertheless, 
many of his friends still trembled for his 
dreading some secret treachery; and 
lis arrival in Thuringia, his royal pro- 
tector, the elector of Saxony, caused him 
to be removed from his carriage, as if by 
violence, by several disguised knights, and 
conveyed at night, through a deep wood, to 
the strong castle of Wartburg, near Eisen- 
ach, There it was arranged he should re 
main concealed, until the fury of his ene- 
mies became appeased. 

Meantime, in Worms, the imperial ban of 
excommunication was pronounced against 
him, as well as against his adherents and 
protectors. His books were condemned to 
be burned wherever they were found, and 
he himself was adjudged to be taken pris- 
oner, and delivered up to the emperor; 
such was the edict of Worms, dated the 
8th (26th) of May, 1521. In Rome, great 
rejoicings took place ; and even in Germany 
itself it was generally believed that the 
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Spaniard, Valdez, wrote from the diet 
itselftooneof his friends thusr "Far from 
beholding the termination of this tragedy, I 
only see its commencement ; for I find that 
the minds of the Germans are especially 
excited against the pontifical chair." And 
even while the emperor was still in Worms, 
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after the writings of Luther had heen pub- 
licly burned, some copies which had es- 
caped that fate were openly offered for sale. 
Luther himself continued solitary and un- 
interrupted in hi" i-olated but secure asy- 
1 h f V d devoted 

1 quil m lating the 

NT tr o that it 

m I h d d d od bj every one 

1 h u h up W! 1 thus em- 

pl dhwa fndh h ough mis- 
taken zeal, serious nots had broken out in 
Wittenberg, where the people had forced 
open the churches, committing the most 
serious injury by destroying all the holy 
figures and pictures contained therein, to- 
gether with their altars and confessionals ; 
and he was grieved to find that these furious 
and blindly zealous rioters were led on by 
his friend, but violent enthusiast, Carlstadt. 
Casting aside all fear, Luther at once aban- 
doned his place of refuge, and, without hav- 
ing waited until he received the permission 
of the elector, he appeared in Wittenberg, 
in March, 1523, where he preached to, and 
remonstrated in severe terms with the peo- 
ple, upon their outrageous conduct, and 
succeeded in again restoring peace and 

Shortly afterwards, however, events of a 
far more serious nature occurred, which 
threatened to destroy all order in the civil 
state of Germany. We have already 
shown, at the close of the government of 
Maximilian L, what discontent existed 
among the peasantry throughout the em- 
pire, and (hat the leagues formed in Alsace 
and Swabia were only put down by force 
of arms. Some sparks, however, still glim- 
mered amid the ashes, and, in the course 
of a short time, combining their whole force, 
burst forth once more into one universal 
flame. The rural population considered 
themselves entitled to an equality of rights 
with those hitherto their lorda and masters, 
and in south Geimany especially, where 
the sight of the prosperity and indepen- 
dence enjoyed by their neighbors, the 
Swiss — stnkmglv contrasting with iheir 
own condition — acted powerfully upon the 
mind, the indignation of the people was fiisl 
roused, and the flame of discord and revolt 
again produced its devastating effects. 

The first that rebelled were the peas- 
antry of the abbot of Kempten and those 
of the archbishop of Augsburg. Twelve 
articles, containing all the rights and de. 



mands made by the whole body, were 
drawn up in Swabia, and distributed and 
made known throughout the whole of Ger- 
many with astonishing and almost incredi- 
ble rapidity, viz. : " That the peasants 
should be allowed to choose for themselves 
the ministers who were to preach to them 
the word of God, pure and without the in- 
troduction of any worldly matter ; that in 
future they should not pay any other 
tithes but that of corn ; that they had 
hitherto been treated as slaves, although 
by the blood of our Saviour all men had 
been made free, and, although they desired 
not to live independent of ail superior au- 
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three. In Francoma the nots grew more 
and more serious, extending even to 
WUrtzburg, which city combined with the 
peasantry against its bishop and the rest 
of the Franconian nobility. Already, in- 
deed, a great number of the cities through- 
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out Upper Germany had joined in league 
with the peasants, while several princes 
and nobles, such as the elector palatine, 
the counts of Hohenlohe, the bishops of 
Bamberg and Spires, &c., liad entered in- 
to negotiation with the rioters, and had 
been forced to promise a removal of their 
based upon the twelve articles 



In Thuringia the hallucination of this 
excited period was shown in another form, 
although not altogether dissimilar in spirit, 
inasmucli as it was founded upon religious 
enthusiasm. A secular preacher, Thomas 
MUnzer, formerly one of Luther's first ad- 
herents, pretended that he was gifted with 
especial divine visions from God, by which 
he was enabled to reveal the essence of 
Christian liberty with much more clear- 
ness than Luther. " God," he said, " had 
created the earth as an inheritance of the 
believers, and all 
regulated only by 
revelations There ^ 
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and divine 
essity what- 
■ for the princes, superior authorities, 
the nobility, or the priests, and the distinc- 
tion which existed between the rich and 
the poor was altogether unchristian ; inas- 
much, as in the kingdom of God all men 
must be equal." Such doctrine, however, 
caused Munzer to be banished from Saxo- 
ny, and he repaired to Muhlhausen in 
Thuringia, where he gained over the peo- 
ple, and caused them to upset all authority, 
and make him their preacher and governor 
of the town. His principles of the equal- 
ity of all men, and of the community of 
possessions, which he introduced after he 
had driven all the more wealthy inhabitants 
from the town, augmented the number of 
his partisans considerably, and extended 
his influence to a great distance beyond his 
seat of government. 

The whole of Thuringia, Hesse, and 
Lower Saxony, were in danger, and as 
now the war of the peasantry raged like- 
wise in the south of Germany, there was 
too much reason to fear that the fanatics of 
every part would combine their forces, and 
thus, like a rushing torrent, march through 
the whole empire, destroying and sweeping 
all before them. In this state of peril into 
which the whole community was about to 
be ingulfed, a deputation from the peasant- 
ry waited upon Luther, and submitted to 
him the twelve articles for his approbation ; 
U first he agreed that several of their de- 



mands were just, and condemned the op- 
pression of the princes and nobility ; he 
then, however, reproached the people for 
their violent and riotous proceedings, repre- 
senting to them that Christian liberty was 
a spiritual 1 ber y a d nhen now the 
Munzer le olut on a ose he h elf m 
order to remove at once every n press on 
that such outrages were at all con ec ed 
■fh his doctr ne called upon 1 e prmccs 
draw the vord a^^a nst th re olters 
And truly twas 1 gh t ne to make th s 
appeal ; nasmucl as he castle'f of the 
nobles, and the monastenes n Thur ng a 
Franconia Swab a and along tl e banks 
of the Rhine as far as Lorraine itself, were 
iw already demolished, and presented 
e universal mass of smoking ruins. 
Accordingly the princes, at Luther's 
■gent exhortation, united their forces 
against the rebels in Thuringia, led on by 
the Elector John of Saxony — Frederick 
the Wise having recently died, after hav- 
ing beheld with sorrow the commencement 
of these sad scenes — George, duke of Sax- 
ony, the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, and 
Henry, duke of Brunswick. A division 
of their army, under Philip of Hesse, 
marched at once against a body of the 
iantry near Frankenhausen in Thu- 
ringia, on the 15th of May, 1525. 

The princes, in order to bring the riot- 
3 to terms by lenient measures, promised 
them pardon if they would retire peaceably 
and give up their leaders. Miinzcr, how- 
ever, in order to avert the danger from 
)wn person, took advantage of the ap- 
ance of a rainbow which at the mo- 
t presented itself in the heavens, in 
r to excite anew the mad enthusiasm 
of his partisans, declaring to them that it 
came as a messenger to him from God. , 
For the moment he succeeded in his object, 
for, roused by his inflammatory language, 
the fanatics rushed upon the ambassadors 
of the elector and stabbed them with their 
daggers ; and fortifying themselves in theii 
intrenchments, they prepared for a vigorous 
defence. In a very short time, however, 
their blind' and desperate courage sunk, 
and they looked in vain for the appearance 
of the troops of angels which had been 
promised to them by Munzer; he himself 
was one of the first who fled, while the 
greater part of his army was put to the 
sword. The fugitive leader look refuga 
in the loft of a house in Frankenhausen, 
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out was soon afterwards discovered, drag- 
ged forth and beheaded, dying without 
evincing the slightest courage or fortitude. 

Just about the isamc time, the wars of 
the peasantry in the south of Germany were 
likewise brought to an end. ThD Swahian 
league, which had been renewed, collected 
an array, and under the leadership of 
George Truchsess of Waldburg, attacked 
and destroyed the various troops of peasants 
in Swabia and Franconia with the same 
success as in Thuringia. Everywhere the 
most dreadful retribution was now inflicted 
by the conquerors upon all those who had 
taken a share in the revolutionary scenes, 
and the most revolting cruelties were per- 
petrated. 

Thus these terrible and sanguinary com- 
motions, which might have produced the 
complete overthrow and destruction of the 
institutions of Germany, had these excited 
powers been brought into effect by the in- 
fluential direction of skilful men, were 
once again promptly subdued. As it was, 
however, they occasioned a sacrifice of 
much blood ; it being calculated that mc 
than 100,000 of the peasantry perished 
these contentions. 
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During this interval the emperor Charles 
dad not been without occupation abroad. 



had proceeded from the diet in Worms 
the Netherlands and thence revisited 
_ ain, where he remained nearly eight 
years ; his penetrating glance embraced 
the whole of Europe. His immediate at- 
tention, however, was more especially 
directed to the movementfi of Francis, 
king of France, who, as a dangerous neigh- 
bor and rival, availed himself of every 
opportunity to gain some advantage over 
him. 

It would be useless to investigate the par- 
ticular causes of jealousy between these 
archs ; in their character as men, 
and their political relations to each other 
as rulers, ample foundation existed for this 
rivalsliip. Charles, like Francis, was ruled 
by ambition and pride, but in him, these 
passions assumed a more ennobling char- 
acter. Both had been rivals for the impe- 
rial throne, and Francis, who claimed supe- 
riority not only in years but in reputation 
as a knight, and in personal endowments, 
was highly mortified when ho found the 
latter elected in preference to himself. 
At the same time the duchy of Milan, which 
had been conquered by Francis and held 
by him as a fief of the empire, served as 
an inevitable cause of dispute, inasmuch 
as Charles felt himself bound to recover it 
by force of arms, and restore it under the 
imperial sway ; while, on the other hand, 
the preponderance of Charles's power in 
Europe, now assuming a more threatening 
aspect, excited the fears of the other rulers, 
and Francis, who, next to the emperor, pos- 
sessed the most powerful dominion, con- 
sidered himself called upon before any 
other to enter the field against him. He 
had turned his attention more especially 
towards Italy, in which country he had al- 
ready made one successful expedition ; 
and it was there that Charles's power should 
be wea^sned and destroyed, for which pur- 
pose the French king sought to revive all 
the claims he derived from his ancestors to 
the kingdom of Naples in that quarter.- 
Charles meantime had augmented his power 
by an alliance with Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, whose vanity had been offended by 
Francis, and thus the war, which had al- 
ready commenced in the year 1521, was 
carried on by the Englishand Flemish troops 
from the Netherlands as far as Spain ; but in 
Italy more especially the contest was main. 
tained with the greatest obstinacy. What 
operated much to Charles's disadvantage 
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was the wide dispersion of his possessions, 
whicli produced a necessary division of his 
forces ; while Francis, on the other hand, 
from the central point on which he had 
rallied his troops and formed them into one 
united mass was enabled to dash forward 
and at once '.tnJve the blow n whatever 
direction he plea'jed But that which 
principally charactenzed the superiority of 
Charles and which in real ty constituted 
h 1 powei dnd shtd over him so brill a 
lustre was that he had been enabled to 
collect aiound him a body of the mof 
di&tingu shed men 1 the day from at lon^ 
whom his penetrating eye at once s ngled 
out the general best qualified to lead his 
army against the foe, the ambassador whose 
diplomatic talent could best loosen the com- 
plicated knot of political intrigue, and the 
counsellor whose prudence and superior 
judgment rendered liim the most efficient 
adviser. It is by the intellectual powers 
that the world should be governed, and 
Charles knew how to enlist them in his 

Charles, duke of Bourbon, a valiant 
and distinguished general of the French 
army, having been deeply injured by Fran- 
cis, came over to the emperor's side. He 
was received by that monarch with open 
arms, and was at once appointed leader, in 
conjunclion with the viceroy of Naples, 
Launoy, and the marquis of Pescara, at 
that time the most distinguished warrior of 
the imperial army in Italy. The king of 
France, on the other hand, lost about this 
time {in the year 1524) one of his most 
brave and loyal knights, the Chevalier 
Bayard, who, in the retreat from Italy, 
saved the army by his heroic courage on 
the bridge of Sesia, but receiving a mortal 
wound, fell a sacrifice to his patriotic de- 
votion, Tiie advantages of the war ap- 
peared now wholly on the side of the em- 
peror ; Milan was retaken, and the French 
driven out of Italy. But Charles having 
■ resolved to attack France itself, marched 
with his army into Provence, and laid siege 
to Marseilles ; there, however, he nearly 
lost the superiority he liad gained. He 
found that to take France from this side 
was more difficult than he had calculated ; 
-he city itself was not to be conquered, and 
the whole country around having been laid 
waste by the enemy himself, Pescara was 
forced to retreat. It required, indeed, all 
thfl ingenuity of that great general to save 



the army in its dangerous marcii back, for 
the French monarch followed at his heels, 
and again taking possession of Milan, pro- 
ceeded to attack Pavia. The imperial 
generals found their situation at this mo- 
ment very embarrassing ; for in front of 
them was an enemy of superior force, who 
threatened one of the chief cities ; behind 
them was the terror of the pope, who 
had just formed an alliance with Francis ; 
and finally, their own army was in a most 
distressed condition, a feeling of languor 
and depression, produced by the late re- 
treat, pervading the spirits of all. Never- 
theless, the courage, wisdom, and good for- 
tune of the leaders, soon effected a change 
for the better. 

The commandant who defended Pavia, 
Don Antonio de Levva not discouraged 
for a moment, most obstinately maintained 
his position against the besiegers during 
the entire winter unt I the February of 
1525. By this time the imperial army was 
reinforced by a strong body of 15,000 Ian. 
cers, who marched to their aid from Ger- 
many, under the command of the brave 
warrior, George of Froundsberg, or Frunds- 
berg, and a combined attack was made 
upon the French king near Pavia. The 
quick, experienced eye of Pescara selected 
the point of attack m a quarter least ex 
pected by the king who was consequently 
wholly unprepared for it He fancied his 
rear to be perfectly secured by a wood en 
closed bj an extensive strong wall Pes 
cara, however, caused a road to be cut 
through the entire forest during the night, 
and with the dawn of morning bis troops 
rushed upon the surprised inemy, and 
completely overthrew Ihem at this point 
At the same moment Leyva made a sally 
from the citadel itself, while Launoy and 
Bourbon made an attack in another quarter, 
and the entire French army, thus over- 
wh i d w so p tt t Th S " 
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hoTso killed under him, and he continued 
fighting on foot, defending himself against 
8 host of Spaniards who had surrounded 
him without knowing the royal, chivalrio 
warrior they endeavored to overcome. For- 
tunately for the king, a French nobleman, 
Pomperant, belonging to the suite of the 
duke of Bourbon, came up at this moment, 
and recognising the sinking monarch, sum- 
moned him to yield himself a prisoner lo 
the duke, his master; this he refused to 
do, but with reluctance ordered him lo 
send Launoy to him. The combatants 
paused until the general arrived, when the 
king resigned his sword into his hands. 
Launoy received it kneeling, and giving the 
monarch his own in exchange, said : " It 
suits not that so great a king should stand 
unarmed before a subject of the emperor." 
A fortnight after this decisive battle no 
enemy remained in Italy. 

Charles was almost discontented with his 
too great fortune which left him without an 
object to pursue : " Since you have made a 
prisoner of the Jting of France forme," he 
says in a letter to Launoy, " I find nothing 
more to do but to fight against the infidels. 
This I have always felt a great di 



and I 
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matters, therefore, so that I may be enabled 
before I grow too old to perform deeds that 
may promote the service of God, and not 
be unattended with glory to myself." 

The king of France was conveyed a cap- 
tive to Madrid and closely guarded. Great 
difierence of opinion was expressed by the 
council of the emperor respecting the man- 
ner in which he was to be treated, and the 
means of availing themselves of their pres- 
ent good fortune. One party, at the head 
of which was Launoy, advised the emperor 
to act with generosity towards the king, and 
thus destroy, perjiaps forever, the seeds of 
discord and enmity between the two mon- 
archs ; while another parly, headed by the 
Chancellor Mereurinus Gattinara, sought 
to derive every possible advantage from 
the circumstance. The emperor chose the 
middle path between the two parties, and 
lost the entire fruit of his good fortune. 
He approved of the plan proposed by the 
ohancellor, viz. : to demand from the cap- 
.ive monarch, as the price of his liberty, 
the restoration of the duchy of Burgundy, 
which France had unjustly wrested from 
his grandmother, and to which he attached 
great and especial value ; but he consider- 
34 



ed the detention of the king as prisoner 
until the fulfilment of this condition — as 
advised by his chancellor—too harsh, and 
unworthy of the imperial dignity. He 
trusted, therefore, to the promise of the 
king ; but that promise, with whatever 
chivalric importance Francis may have 
invested it, was never sincerely given nor 
eventually performed. Before he signed 
the treaty, he secretly summoned to his 
presence some confidential agents in Ma- 
drid, and before them, in the presence of 
the pope's nunci d! dhth nt 

bound lo perfor 1 p h h Id 

make as a prison d th t h p p CI 

meat VII. himself ! d b 1 d h f m 
the performance f y m t t 

which he might t Tl f co 

science being th q d 1 k It b f 
the altar and swore on the Holy Bible itself 
faithfully to fulfil the conditions to which he 
had agreed. At the same time he pledged 
his royal word to return and surrender him- 
self again a prisoner within six months from 
that time in the eveat of his not being able 
to execute the said conditions. 

Francis I. was accordingly set at liberty, 
in the year 1526, after an imprisonment of 
one year — but never kept his word. The 
excuse he made for such a breach of honor 
was, that his states would not by any means 
admit the abandonment of Burgundy, while 
at the same time he oifered a considerable 
sum as a ransom for his two eldest sons 
whom he had sent to Spain as hostages. 
Charles, however, returned for answer: 
" That he had violated faith and truth, both 
of which he had solemnly and publicly 
sworn to maintain ; that iie had not acted 
as became a man of noble birth and a sover- 
eign prince ; and that he, Charles, was 
ready to support the charge with the sword 
in single combat." Francis accepted the 
challenge, but only with words ; for sub- 
sequently he avoided the meeting under 
various pretexts, and thus the people were 
once more forced to terminate with their 
own blood the contest produced by the am- 
bition and folly of their monarch, and war 
was once more declared between Charles V. 
and Francis I. 

Just at the commencement of this war, 
however, a most unheard-of event took 
place in Italy. The duke of Bourbon had 
succeeded to the chief command of the im- 
perial army in Milan, after the deet!; vf 
General Pescara. The count'y Wds com- 
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pletely devastated, and the generals with- 
out money, while the troops became more 
and more loud in their demands for their 
pay. All means having been employed in 
raio to appease them, the army suddenly 
broke up in the month of January, 1527, 
and advanced in forced marches against 
Rome, without, however, having received 
any commands from the emperor ; neither 
is it known for certain whether it was hy 
the order of the duke of Bourbon, who, 
perhaps, may have formed some grand pro- 
jects of ambition, or whether it was the 
result of some sudden determination of the 
army itself, which calculated on finding in 
Rome abundance of supplies and a rich 
booty besides. Be this as it may, Bourbon 
arrived with the army before the city, after 
a most difficult march. On iho 6th of May 
the command was given for a general as- 
sault against the ancient capital of the 
world, and Bourbon was one of the first 
upon the walls, his example serving to in- 
Jjljre the whole of the besiegers ; hut he 
a\* scarcely got his footing on the ramparts 
when he was mortally wounded by a shot 
from an arquebusier. His troops, never, 
iheless, forced their way into the city, and, 
for several days, a scene of pillage and de- 
vastation was continued, equalled only in 
the time of the Vandals. The pope, Cle- 
ment VII., with his court, had taken refuge 
in the Castle of St. Angelo, where he was 
besieged for several months, until, forced 
by necessity, he promised the imperialists 
a sum of 400,000 ducats, in order that the 
whole army might be paid their full arrears. 
Meantime the emperor Charles sent let- 
ters to all the princes of Christendom, in 
which he took especial care to exonerate 
himself in their eyes in respect to these ex- 
cesses, which took place without his wish 
or knowledge ; nay, during the time that 
his generals kept the pope a prisoner in the 
castle of St. Angelo, and laid siege to that 
place, he ordered public prayers to be of- 
fered in all the churches throughout Spain 
for his deliverance. He has been reproach- 
ed with hypocrisy for doing this ; but it is, 
no doubt, a fact, that his mutinous troops 
- would no longer obey his orders until they 
had received the arrears due to them. It 
was only then, at the end of eighteen months, 
that the army was once again brought into 
a state of discipline, and, at his command, 
marched towards Naples. But owing to 
the excesses committed in Rome, it had be- 



come so reduced, that when the king ot 
France, in the year 1527, once more in- 
vaded Italy, his army, under the command 
of Lautrec, was enabled to penetrate, with- 
out opposition, as far as Naples itself, to 
which place it laid siege. The sudden de- 
fection of the celebrated naval hero, An- 
drew Doria, who, with his fleet, came over 
to the emperor's side, together with the 
sickness which prevailed throughout the 
French army, combmed, however, to turn 
the scale in Charles's favor; the French 
were forced to give up the siege, and also 
to abandon Milan. Both parties, equally 
tired and worn out by the war, agreed to 
sign a treaty of peace at Cambray, in the 
year 1529, and which was styled the ladies' 
peace, inasmuch as it was negotiated by 
the emperor's aunt and the king's mother. 
Francis paid two millions of crowns for the 
deliverance of his two sons in Spain, re- 
nounced all claims to Milan, Genoa, Na- 
ples, and all the other countries beyond the 
Alps, and married Eleonora, the sister of 
Charles; while the emperor, on his part, 
without requiring the immediate s 
of Burgundy, still retained his 
rights. 

The time had now arrived when 



hitherto never shown himself. He landed 
in August, 1529, in Genoa, and continued his 
progress on to Bologna with the pomp worthy 
of an emperor. Here he had appointed 
a meeting with Pope Clement, which took 
place in great solemnity. The former 
enmity was altogether forgotten ; the em- 
peror, following the example of his ances- 
tors, dropped on his knee and kissed the 
foot of the holy father, and the latter 
solemnly crowned him emperor and king 
of Lom hardy. 

Thus was celebrated the coronation of 
the greatest and most powerful monarch 
who had borne the crown since Charle- 
magne, and who was, likewise, the last 
emperor who visited Italy. Charles ap. 
peared now to the Italians, who had only 
known him hitherto as a prince to be 
dreaded, in the character of a mild and 
noble ruler, and their fear was changed 
into the most sincere veneration. Tlie 
emperor would not even retain Milan for 
himself, but, before he left Italy, restored 
it into the hands of Francis Sforza, who 
received it as a fief of the empire. Hav- 
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ing aecomplished this, Charles now hasten, 
ed to return to Germany to preside at the 
grand diet of Augsburg. 

In Germany many of ihe princes had 
now openly introduced the new doctrine 
into their various territories. One of the 
most zealous among them was the young 
landgrave of Hesse, Philip the Gener- 
ous ; he urged the other princes who joined 
with him in opinion, to form an alliance 
for mutual defence, in the event of the 
adverse parties seeking by violeiit mea- 
sures to execute the edict of Worms. Nor 
was his anxiety without foundation. Sev- 
eral of the Catholic princes had already 
held a meeting at Leipsic, and had de- 
liberated together upon the necessity of 
making common defence against the dis- 
semination of the new faith ; and for this 
purpose they had claimed the assistance of 
the emperor, who in his reply promised the 
extirpation of all the errors of the Luthe- 
ran sect. Accordingly a league was form- 
ed at Dessaii by these princes, at the head 
of which wore the electors of Mentz and 
of Braodenburg, and the dukes of Wo)f- 
enhlitte! and Calenberg. On the other 
hand an alliance was formed on the 4th of 
May, 1536, at Torgau, between the elector 
of Saxony, John the Steadfast, Philip of 
Hesse, the dukes of Grubenhagen and 
Celle, Duke Henry of Mecklenberg, Prince 
Wolfgang of Anhalt, Counts Gebhard and 
Albert of Mansfeld, together with the im- 
perial free oily of Magdeburg. Albert, 
margrave of Brandenburg, formerly grand 
master of the Teutonic order, but who on 
embracing the new faith, and with the 
sanction of the king of Poland as chief 
feudal lord, secularized the territory of the 
order into a dukedom of Prussia, concluded 
an especial alliance with the elector of 
Saxony. The firm position maintained by 
the allies at the diet held in Spires in 1526, 
presided over by Ferdinand, produced for 
them the favorable resolution r " That the 
states of the empire In affairs referring to 
the edict of Worms, should so decide and 
rule among ihe'r subjects as to be able 
to render good account of tl e r conduct 
before God and he inperal maie-Jty " 
Thence it was left to the consc ence of 
each anthorit)' to proceed n rel ^ o s af- 
fairs as far as 1 e m ght deem requ s le 

During this t me the e peror had been 
occupied with his royal prisoner, Francis 
I., against whom, however, he afterwards 



had to maintain another war, but now was 
urgently appealed to by the German princes 
to exert his authority in settling their dif- 
ferences; and only succeeded in allay 
ing their impatience by promising them tf 
hold a new diet as soon as he was at liberty 
to come to them. Meantime he summoned 
a provisional diet at Spires, in 1529. The 
result of this meeting, however, was only 
still more to widen the breach between Ihe 
two parties by giving a permanent name to 
the partisans of the new doctrine, inasmuch 
as the majority of the states being Catholic, 
decreed : " That the essential edicts of the 
diet of Worms should be retained ; that 
the celebration of mass should be preserv- 
ed ; that all those who had been gained 
over to the new doctrine should abstain 
from further innovations ; and that no 
subject of the empire should be permitted 
to give protection to a co-religionist against 
the aulhorities." The Lutheran party, 
dissatisfied with these resolutions of thi^ 
diet, drew up accordingly an instrument :n 
opposition, in which they protested against 
them, whence they took the name of Pro- 
testants, declaring at the same time that 
they would continue in all their proceed- 
ings to act up to the decree of the year 
1526. The Protestant party included 
the whole of the princes who joined the 
league of Torgau, together with George, 
margrave of Brandenburg, of the Sahan 
house, and the cities of Strasburg, Nurem- 
berg, Ulm, Constance, Reutlingen, Winds- 
heim, Mernmingen, Lindau, Kempten, Heil- 
bronn, Issny, Weissenburg, Niirdlingen, 
and St. Galleu. 

In the fallowing year, 1530, the grand 
diet was held in Augsburg, to which the 
emperor himself repaired from Italy as he 
had announced. Even before he arrived, 
he was met on the road by several deputies 
from both parties, who sought to gain his 
preference ; he referred them, however, to 
the approaching diet itself, without de- 
claring his sentiments on the subject. On 
the 22d of June, in the evening, he made 
his entry into the city with great pomp, 
surrounded by the numerous electoral and 
other princes and nobles. No longer now ' 
the young and inexperienced prince as 
when ten years before he first appeared in 
Germany, the emperor at this moment 
stood unrivalled by any cotemporary mon- 
arch, unsurpassed by his predecessors since 
the dominion of the great Charlemagne, 
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and admired universally for his distiu- 
guished qualities. In Francis I. of France 
he had humbled one of the most haughty 
and ambitious of his foreign enemies, and 
Koine itself had not been able to withstand 
his mighty power. His noble figure and 
dignified carriage produced their imposing 
effect upon all — whether friends or foes — 
who approached his presence. 

Melanchthon, who had come to Augsburg 
in the suite of the elector of Saxony, thus 
expresses himself in a confidential letter 
upon the subject of the emperor r " But the 
ndi^idual most worthy of remark in this as- 
semhly,i8certainlytheemperorV.!nself His 
uninterrupted success has no doubt excited 
wonder even in your country; but far 
more to be admired is his great moderation, 
amidst all this good fortune, which seems 
to come at his bidding ; for neither by ac- 
tion nor word does he indicate in the slight- 
est degree the effect it may have upon his 
feelings. What emperor or king can you 
show me in the records of their reign in 
whom success has not produced some 
change ? With him, on the other hand, 
flothing a ■ . - . 
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J operate upon hi 
e of passion, hauteur, or eru- 
■isible in him. To omit other 
i, I will instance what has occur- 
r case. Although in these reli- 
gious disputes our enemies have employed 
every art to render him hostile to us, he 
has ever condescended to listen attentively 
to the arguments of our party. His do- 
mestic life abounds with instances of absti- 
nence, moderation, and temperance. That 
system of household discipline, so rigidly 
exercised in former times among the Ger- 
man princes, is now confined exclusively 
to the imperial palace. Neither are the 
traces of vicious or licentious men to be 
found within its walls ; while as friends he 
selects among his court only those dis- 
tinanished for their genius and virtues. 
Whenever I behold him, methinks I see 
before me one of those heroes or demi-gods 
who in ancient times were wont to mix with 
men. Who, therefore, ought not lo rejoice 
in witnessing such a combination of noble 
qualities in one man ?" 

In spite, however, of the veneration with 

which the emperor's personal character 

was regarded, the preponderance of his own 

Dower, and that of the Catholic princes 

nerally, the Protestant princes, who were 

1 present, maintained their ground of op- 



position with so much determination a_« 
firmness, that they succeeded in effecting 
their object even in matters of merely ex- 
ternal ceremonies of worship, and obliged 
him to revoke several of his edicts. Thus 
when he had ordered that all the princes 
present should join in the celebration of the 
festival of Corpus-Christi-day, (the day af- 
ter his arrival,) the whole number of Ger. 
man prinoes, mounting their horses at dawn 
of day, proceeded in so'lemn stale lo the 
palace, where, demanding an audience oi 
the emperor, they (irmly declared ihey 
would not attend, and he found it expedient 
lo abandon his purpose. With equal reso- 
lution they protested against the ordinance, 
prohibiting their clergy from preaching in 
Augshurg, and withdrew only a fie r he had 
revoked it and substituted another, in which 
he ordered that no sermon should be preach- 
ed on either side, and that on Sundays the 
gospel and epistles alone should be read. 
At the head of the rest of the Protestant 
princes was John, elector of Saxony, a man 
whose remarkable zeal and firmness in the 
cause of reform acquired for him the sur- 
name by which posterity has distinguished 
him. When even threatened by the empe- 
ror with his refusal to invest him with the 
enfeofFment of the electorate of Saxony, as 
yet not conferred, he still maintained Ma 
position. This prince, the last of the four 
excellent sonsof Ernest, possessed a simple 
but resolute mind, which, wlien once under 
the influence of conviction, was impressed 
by no fear, regardful of no sacrifice. At 
the same time, he did not conceal from 
himself the fact, that with his inferior pow. 
er it must be impossible for him to contend 
against the mighty and preponderating 
force of the emperor ; but the question he 
put to himself was : " Whether he should 
renounce the almighty power of God or the 
world V and the answer to which removed 
all doubt from his mind and heart. He 
was likewise much encouraged and con- 
firmed in his conviction by the letters of 
Luther, who, o;; account of the ban still in 
force against him, was able to proceed on- 
ly as far as Coburg, from which place he 
watched the important proceedings that 
were taking place in Augsburg with ih^ 
greatest anxiety and expectation; hs'i, ai 
the same time, with an indomitable resolu- 
tion inspired by his faith and zeal in the 
great cause. It is said that at this time ha 
composed his beautiful hymn, " Eine starke 
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Burg isf unser Gott," (A mighty rock is 
our God.) When now the question of the 
religious disputes was at length discussed 
before the diet at Augsburg, the Protestaol 
princes laid before the assembly their con- 
fession of faith, exhibiting in succinct, but 
comprehensive language all the articles in 
which the new church differed from the 
old. This was completed by Melanchthon 
from the seventeen articles prepared by 
Luther at Schwabach, and from other wri- 
tings which ihe Protestant princes had 
brought with ihem ; thus was produced the 
Augsburg confession, which from that mo- 
ment baa formed the basis of the Protestant 
church. It was read publicly before the 
diet by Bayer, the chancellor of Saxony, on 
the 25th of June, and its reading occupied 
several hours. The emperor then replied 
to the Protestant princes, through Frede- 
rick, the count palatine, " That he would 
take into consideration that important and 
remarkable document, and make known to 
them his determination." 

Tn the council of Charles, as well as in 
that of the Catholic princes, opinions were 
very much divided. The popish legate, 
as well as George, duke of Saxony, Wil- 
liam, duke of Bavaria, and the majority of 
the bishops, required that Charles should 
force the Protestants to abjure at once their 
doctrine ; others again, among whom was 
the cardinal- arch bishop of Mentz, were 
more moderate. They observed that such 
a proceeding must inevitably he attended 
with great bloodshed, and produce civil 
war ; they referred to the dangers to be 
dreaded from the Turks, who only recent- 
ly, in 1529, had ventured to attack Vienna 
itaelf, although happily without success; 
and they recommended either that the Pro- 
testants should be brought to return to the 
church through conviction, produced by 
mild treatment, or that the question should 
be settled with a view to preserve, at least, 
the internal tranquillity of the empire. 

In accordance, therefore, with this latter 
opinion, a refutation of tlie Augsburg con. 
fession was drawn up by several Catholic 
theologians, iieaded by die celebrated Dr. 
Eok, which was forthwith read to the Pro- 
testants with the intimation that they should 
quietly acquiesce therein ; and when they 
declared at once that they could not do so 
conscientiously, various other attempts at 
reconciliation and accommodation were 
made, for many of the more moderate of 



both parties still thought this result attain- 
able. Melanchthon himself wrote to the 
pope's legato to this effect : " There still 
remains a slight difference only in the 
usages and forms of the church which ap- 
pears to interfere with the accomplishment 
of a reunion, and the ecclesiastical canons 
themselves admit that, notwithstanding this 
discrepancy of opinion, the unity of the 
church may yet be maintained." But the 
more zealous partisans of both sides op. 
posed many obstacles in the way of a con- 
ciliatory investigation, and what was con- 
ceded did not at all affect the principal 
points of dispute. In addition to this, va. 
rious Protestant princes and free cities 
became influenced by worldly considera- 
tions when they found the question arise : 
whether or not the episcopal power should 
be re-established in their different territo- 
ries ; while on the Catholic side they now, 
more obstinately than ever, held to the 
strict performance of the articles in respect 
to which indulgence had formerly been 
granted, for instance, to the Greek church 
and the Hussites ; these articles had refer- 
the prohibition of the r 
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of mutual peace and concoid, became now 
more and more widely estranged. The 
emperor, at length, issued the following 
declaration to the Protestants : " That they 
should consider and determine by the en- 
suing 15th day of the month of April, 
whether or not they would unite in favor 
of the articles in discussion with the Cbrie> 
tian church, with the pope, the emperor, 
and the other princes, until they were more 
amply explained in a council to be assem- 
bled at an early future day ; that during 
this period of peace, they should not print 
any thing new in their various territories, 
nor seek to strengthen their party by re- 
ceiving fresh adherents from among their 
own subjects or strangers ; that, as many 
abuses and irregularities of every kind had, 
for many years down to the present mo- 
ment, become more and more prevalent 
throughoutChristendom, the emperor would 
use all his endeavors, with the pope and the 
other princes of Europe, in order that a 
general council should be convoked within 
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& period of six months, or at latest within 
a year from the present time." 

To this the Protestants replied, as usual, 
that their dogmas had not as yet been re- 
futed by the Scriptures, that their con- 
science would not, therefore, permit them to 
consent to this decree of the diet, by which 
they were prohibited from propagating their 
faith. At the same time they handed over 
to the emperor a defence of their confes- 
sion, and all who still remained in Augs- 
burg immediately departed. The rupture 
between the two parties was now formally 
In the resolutions of the diet 
made public, the Lutheran 
doctrine was treated as heresy, and char- 
acterized as such in the most severe and 
condemnatory language ; the restoration 
of all the confiscated convents and reli- 
gious establishments strictly ordered ; a 
censorship over all writings on subjects of 
religion was rigidly enforced ; and all those 
who contumaciously acted against these 
decrees were threatened with the severest 
punishment. 

The Protestant princes, at the end of 
this year, assembled together in the city 
of Schmalkald, and there renewed their 
alliance more firmly. Some among them 
were even anxious to commence the strug- 
gle, and appeal to arms at once ; but others 
again still retained their ancient religious 
dread of civil war, and veneration for the 
sacred person of the emperor, as expressed 
by themselves ; whence, as this feeling of 
the majority exercised its predominating 
influence upon all, their league was saved 
from incurring the reproach of having 
been, without necessity, the first to kindle 
the flame of a religious war. The Catho- 
lic electors and princes likewise, on their 
part, and with equal merit, cheeked the 
feeling so prevalent among them for war. 
like measures — a desire so much encour- 
aged in Rome, and by which the emperor 
himself already appeared to be somewhat 
influenced. They would not allow the ban 
of the empire to be pronounced against the 
Protestant party, because they were reluc- 
tant to furnish the emperor with full pow- 
ers for war ; they wished, as they expressed 
themselves, to contend, but not with the 
swonf s point, and they hoped, by means 
of the imperial chamber of justice, which 
with this object had been cleansed of all 
its anti-Catholic elements, and strengthened 
by the addition of six assessors, to bring 



the decree of the grand diet into full opera, 
tion. But we shall very soon see tha 
these means likewise proved totally inade- 

The emperor, on leaving the diet of 
Augsburg, had proceeded to Cologne, where 
he summoned the electoral princes to meet 
him. He there proposed to them that they 
should select, as king of the Romans, his 
brother Ferdinand, to whom he had already 
ceded his hereditary lands in Austria — 
and who, since the estinction of the royal 
bouse of Bohemia and Hungary in the 
person of Lewis II., who was killed when 
fighting against Soliman IL in the battle 
of Mohacz, in 1536, had acquired the 
crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, by the 
rights founded upon ancient treaties of in- 
heritance — in order that he might be en- 
abled to maintain good order throughout the 
empire during the frequent absence of the 
emperor. The electors consented, and 
Ferdinand was crowned at Ai\-la-Cha- 
pelle ; the elector of Saxonv »ho caused 
his protestation against th s election to be 
handed in by his son, and the dukes of 
Bavaria, who had for a lung time been 
jealous of the power of the Austrian house, 
and who on this occasion jomed in alliance 
with their enemies m matters of religion, 
the princes of the Schmalkaldian league 
were the only two parties wh made any 
opposition, and refused to ackno« ledge 
Ferdinand. 

The new king of the Ronans was ex 
tremely desirous of preserving tranquillity 
in Germany, as his new kinf,dom of Hun 
gary was at this time hard pressed by the 
Turks, and his chief source of assistance 
must be derived from the German princes. 
The Protestants, however, refused to give 
their co-operation until peace had been se- 
cured to them in their own country, and its 
continuance sworn to be maintained. The 
emperor accordingly now t d " ft 
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the approaching assembly of the council, 
or (he meeting of the estates of the em- 
pire." Nay, he promised likewise to sus- 
pend all proceedings taken by his imperial 
chancellor in matters of faith, against tii 
elector of Saxony, until the next council. 

The subsidiary troops against the Turks 
wore now collecfed, and formed an army 
of such force as had not been produced for 
a_ length of lime, the Protestant princes and 
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budons. The danger appeared, indeed, 
treraely urgent, for the sultaa had advanced 
with a force of three hundred thousand 
men to attack the Austrian territories fron 
four points ; and to oppose him, the erape. 
ror had only seventy-six thousand men a: 
command. However, the first attempts 
they made very soon showed the Turks 
with what men they had to deal. Ibrahi 
Pasha, who led the vanguard, considered he 
was hound for honor's sake to punish the 
little town of Guiiz, in Hungary, which to 
his mortification had closed its gates against 
him, thinking that it would easily fall into 
his hands on the first assault ; but its brave 
commandant, Jurisohtisoh, with his small 
parrisoQ repuKed all his attacks, and kept 
him before the walls for the space of a 
fortnight 4t this sudden and unexpected 
check upon his march, Soliman calculated 
what the great city of Vienna might 
him, especially as now the emperor 
come lo Its aid; and perceiving, in i ..... 
tion, that the German princes, whom he 
thought to find in a state of dissens" " " 
now become reunited, he resolved 
to sound a retreat. Thus the whole of 
Europe, lo their great surprise, found the 
great Soliman quickly abandon ai 
tion which it had cost him tJiree years to 
prepare. 

^ The emperor was now enabled to turn 
his attention to other affairs, and proceeded, 
first of all, to Italy, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging with the pope upon the subject of 
the convocation of tiie grand council. But 
he found that the pope was by no means in 
earnest about the matter, neither was it, 
sA this time, at all desired by the papal 
court; and Charles accordingly departed 
for Spain without doing any thing. 

During the absence of the emperor in 
Spain, and while Ferdinand was engaged 
in employing all his means to establish his 
dominion in Hungary, the doctrine of the 
reformers spread more and more in Ger- 



many, and party spirit daily increased. 
The Protestants went so far, in the year 
1534, as to declare to the imperial cham- 
ber that they would no longer obey its de- 
crees : because, contrary to the conditions 
of the treaty of Nuremberg, it pronounced 
judgment against them in cases which re- 
ferred to the restitution of confiscated 
church property; and which proceeding 
rendered completely invalid the laws for 
the perpetual peace of the country, as "estab- 
lished by the emperor Maximilian. Another 
subject of dispute was the territory of Wur- 
temberg. We have already had occasion 
to refer to the circumstance of Ulric, duke 
of Wurtemberg, having, just after the death 
of Maximilian, and before the election of 
Charles V., been driven out of his country 
by the Swabian league, on account of a 
feud which had existed between him and 
the town of Reullingen. The league 
ceded the land, which was burdened with a 
heavy debt, to the emperor, and the latter 
transferred it, in 1530, to his brother Fer- 
dinand, together with his Austrian states. 
It appeared now as if that country was 
destined to form forever a portion of the 
Austrian possessions ; hut the deposed duke, 
who was now wandering through the em- 
pire a fugitive, seeking to enlist his friends 
in his cause, found at length a protector in 
his relation Philip, landgrave of Hesse. 
Ulric had already adopted the Lutheran 
faith, and Philip now formed the determina- 
tion to re-establish him in his possessions 
even by force of arms. lie accordingly 
raised an army of twenty thousand men, 
marched unexpectedly into the very heart 
of Wurtemberg, defeated the Austrian gov- 
p>-nor of the country at Lauffen, in 1534, 
1 restored the reconquered duchy to 
_ -ric. It was expected that this bold act 
would have produced a sanguinary war ; 
but this time the storm passed over. Charles 
and Ferdinand were both too much occu- 
pied elsewhere, and perhaps they may have 
felt it ungenerous and unworthy lo augment 
their already extensive power, by the ad. 
dilion of a foreign country, while, on the 
contrary, the other members of Ihe Schmal 
kaldian league, who had taken no share ir 
this act of the landgrave, endeavored tt 
bring the mailer to a peaceful adjustment. 
Thence was effected, under the mediation 
of the elector of Sasony, the peace of Cadan 
in Bohemia, by which Duke Ulric received 
back his land as an arriere fief of Austria ; 
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the religious peace as signed at Nuremberg 
was confirmed, and Ferdinand was formally 
acknowledged king of Rome by the elector 
of Saxony and all his family. And in 
order to maintain at least the imperial sov- 
ereJMty, it was decided that the landgrave 
and Duke Ulric should ask pardon of the 
emperor personally, and of the king of 
Rome by deputy, for having disturbed the 
peace of the land. 

Another circumstance occurred which 
threatened important and serious results, 
but still did not interrupt definitively the 
peace of the empire, viz., the contentions 
of the anabaptists in Mlinster, in 1534 and 
1535. The principles of Thomas Munzer 
upon Christian liberty and equality, and 
upoti the community of possessions, as well 
as upon his faith in immediate divine reve- 
lations, were not as yet eradicated, and had 
still been preserved, especially in Holland, 
among the so-called anabaptists. They 
demanded that mankind should do penance 
and be baptized anew in order to avert 
the wrath of God. Two of their fanatic 

Ereachers, Jan Matthys, a baker of Har- 
!m, and a tailor, Jan Bockhold or Bockel- 
sohn, of Leyden, proceeded, ia the early 
part of the year 1534, to MUnsler, at the 
time that an ecclesiastic, called Rothmami, 
bad just introduced the doctrine of Luther; 
they gained him over to their sect likewise, 
and with the aid of the populace and other 
anabaptists from the vicinity, drove out of 
the city all the Healthy citizens, created 
fresh magistrates, and established a com- 
munity of possessions Each person was 
required to deposite in a general treasury 
all he possessed, whether in gold, silver, < 
other precious articles, while the churcb 
were despoiled of their ornaments, picture 
and images, and all the books they eoi 
tained, except the Bible, were publicly 

burnt. Everywhere, as in all such sr 

of fanaticism, the most licentious acts 
committed, and passions, the most violent 
and brutal, raged throughout the city. 
Under the sanction of their creed of Chi ' 
tian liberty, each man was authorized to 
take to himself several wives, and their 
chief, John of Leyden, set the example by 
marrying three at once. Finally, one of 
his partisans, who made a boast of having 
especially received a divine communica- 
tion, John Dusentschur of Warendorf, sa- 
luted him as king of the whole globe, and 
as such, appointed to restore the throne of 



David ; and twenty-eight apostles were 
lected and sent forth to preach this doc- 
ine to the whole world, and to bring the 
inhabitants thereof to acknowledge the 
iwly-appointed king. Tiiese agents, how- 
'er, wherever they arrived, were imme- 
diately seized as rebels and executed. 
The bishop of Munster, supported by the 
ndgrave of Hesse, and several other 
princes, advanced, in the year 1534, with 
large army against the city. In (he first 
assault, however, that they made on the 
30th of August, they were repulsed most 
valiantly by the fanatic anabaptists ; but 
e slow and not less fatal attacks of 
to which the latter were gradually 
reduced by the besiegers, who cut off the 
supplies, could not be overcome. Want 
increased from day to day, and diminished 
more and more the zeal of the people. 
The new king resolved to establish his 
royal authority more firmly by terror, and 
beheaded one of his wives with his 
hand in the public market-place, be- 
cause she gave vent to the expression, that 
she could not possibly believe that God had 
condemned such a mass of people to die 
of hunger, while the king himself was liv- 
ing in abundance. At length, however, 
after a great number had really perished 
through starvation, two citizens led the 
bishop's troops, on the night of the 25th of 
1535, into the city ; and after a san- 
guinary battle, John of Leyden, and his 
executioner, Knipperdolling, together with 
his chancellor, Krechting, were made pris- 
oners, and having been publicly exhibited 
in several cities of Germany as a spectacle, 
they were tortured with burning pincers 
and put to death by piercing their hearts 
with a red-hot dagger. Tlieir bodies were 
then placed in iron cages, and suspended 
from the steeple of the church of St. Lam. 
hert, in the market-place of Munster, and 
the form of Catholic worship, and the au- 
thority of the bishop, were immediately 
re-established in that city. 

Meajitime the emperor had proceeded 
upon an expedition, the results of which 
crowned him with lasting honor and famJ. 
A pirate, Haradin Barbarossa, bom of ob- 
scure parents in the island of Lesbos, but 
one of the most daring and extraordinary 
men of his day, had established himself on 
the north coast of Africa. To join him in 
his depredations he had gained over a nu- 
merous body of Moors, who, driven out of 
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Spain by King Ferdinand Ihe Catholic, 
burned with the desire of revenging them. 
selves upon the Christians, and thus 
strengihenei, this desperate pirate infested 
the Mediterranean seas in every direction. 
His cruelty and audacity rendered him the 
terror of all the inhabitants along the 
coasts ; while in the African peninsula he 
held in his possession Algiers and Tunis, 
and the Turkish sultan, Soliman, himself 
had confided to his charge the whole of his 
fleet, in order to employ it against the 
Christians, of whom already some thou, 
sands languished as captives in the hand; 
of the barbarians. 

As protector of entire Christendom, 
Charles felt he could no longer endure " 
existence of such outrage and cruelty, 
pecialiy as the fugitive and rightful king 
of Tunis, Hascen, had come to him for 
protection. He embarked, therefore, with 
an army of thirty thousand men, including 
eight thousand German troops, under the 
command of Count Max of Eberstein, and 
a fleet of five hundred vessels ; the latter 
being under the orders of Doria, and the 
army commanded by the emperor himself 
in person and the Marquis de Vaston. 
They arrived before Tunis in the summer 
of 1535, and captured the citadel of Gole- 
ta, which defended the port, on the first 
assault; all the ammunition wa; 
and more than two thousand Turks put lo 
the sword. The army of Haradin Barba- 
roasa, which was drawn up ready for bat- 
tle on the plain in front of the city, was at- 
tacked at once and completely put to rout. 
■^he victorious troops now took possession 
of the city, and proceeded immediately lo 
open the prisons of their suflering fellow- 
Christians; and Charles, to his inexpressi- 
ble joy, was enabled to set at liberty no 
less than twenty-two thousand of these ob- 
jects of severe oppression, who now, with 
tears of joy and gratitude, were restored to 
their relations and friends. TTie emperor 
himself declared that glorious day to be 
one of the most happy and delightful of his 
entire life. His fame spread far and wide 
throughout every country; and this he 
truly merited by the courage and perse- 
verance he had evinced in this perilous but 
lieroic undertaking; while, at the same 
:ime, he proved by his example how easily 
Jiese barbarian corsairs of the African 
wasts might, with a bold and resolute 
ipirit, be overcome. He restored the fu- 
35 



gilive king, Hascen, to his throne of Tunia , 
but, at the same time, he prohibited him 
from all capture or imprisonment of Chris, 
tian slaves, and as a pledge of his obedi- 
ence, the emperor retained possession of 
the citadel of Golela. Haradin, after his 
defeat, had flown to Algiers, whither 
Charles resolved to pursue him in the en- 
suing year. 

A fresh war, however, with the king of 
France prevented him from executing this 
intention. This prince, on the death of 
Francis Sforza, had renewed his claims to 
Milan, and in order to ensure for himself 
an open road to Italy, he unexpectedly at- 
tacked and took possession of the duchy of 
Savoy, upon whose duke he also made 
claims. Charles saw at once the necessity 
of war, and resolved to fix the scene of 
contest in the south of France. Unwarned 
by the disastrous results which attended his 
first expedition, under the duke of Bour- 
bon, he undertook another in 1536, and 
having advanced as far as Marseilles, he 
once more laid siege to that city. He 
however found that it was much too strong- 
ly fortified to hold out any chance of suc- 
cess, while the whole of the neighboring 
country was laid waste by the French them- 
is ; whence want of supplies and dis- 
forced the emperor, after having re- 
mained two months before the place, to 
withdraw his troops and make as good a 
retreat as he could, but in which he never- 
theless lost much of his ammunition and 



^ By thf mediation of the pope, a suspen- 
sion of aims, during ten years, look place 
Nice, in the year 1538, and soon after- 
wards the two monarohs had an interview 
Aigues-Mortes, on the Rhone. The 
posal for this meeting was first made 
by the king of France ; and although the 
imperial council considered it xmsafe for 
the emperor to trust himself upon French 
ground, Charles, notwithstanding the doubts 
they expressed, resolved, were it even for 
the novel and extraordinary nature of the 
project — to him so pleasing — ^to accept the 
invitation. When he arrived in the harbor 
the king himself embarked in his state 
5ive him, and conducted him 
ashore. Here a splendid dinner was pre- 
pared and served up, which was followed 
by a grand fbfe, at which the royal per- 
sonages presided until midnight. On th« 
following morning the dauphin himself «U 
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tended upon the emperor and handed him 
the water and towel for his toilet, and, in- 
deed, both sides rivalled each other in marks 
of mutual friendship and civility. And in 
all this there was no hypocrisy ; they were 
both desirous of a lasting peace, and in the 
following year, 1539, Francis gave an ad- 
ditional proof of his good intentions and 
sincere wishes. The city of Ghent, in 
Flanders, owing to some new impost, had 
risen in revolt against the emperor Charles, 
and offered to place itself under the protcc- 
tion of the king of France ; but the latter 
immediately communicated the circum- 
stance to the emperor himself, and proposed 
at the same time, in order to reach the 
scene of contention in Flanders with more 
expedition, that he should take the shortest 
route from Spain through France. 

This offer was accepted by Charles with- 
out any mistrust, and as he proceeded on 
his journey through 'he kingdom he was 
everywhere received with the greatest 
honors, and at every city or town he enter, 
ed the keys of each place were presented 
to him, while in Fontainebleau, where the 
king had previously arrived, he was detain- 
ed by magnificent f6tes during the space of 
an entire fortnight, and when he reached 
Paris he was equally well entertained du- 
ring another week. 

His presence in Ghent very soon ap. 
peased the rioters ; and while he was still 
there, Charles received the most urgent 
appeals from Gern^any, hoping that ho 
would quickly reappear in that country, 
where his presence was become more ne- 
cessary than ever, in order to put down the 
disorders which had daily increased. 

He acceded to their wislies, and, in th 
year 1541, presided at the diet of Ratii 
bon. We shall relate in the succeed(n_ 
chapter how, on this occasion, and subse- 
quently for several years, he endeavored 
by writings, religious discussions, and his 
own persuasive eloquence, to reunite the 
contending parties ; and how, at the same 
time, the maintenance of interna! peace in 
Grermany was the desire and aim of his 
government, as well as the necessary prin- 
ciple of his reign, threatened as he was, 
on the one hand, by invasions from the 
Turks, and forced, on the other hand, to 
carry on wars with the French. Here it 
only remains for us to throw a glance at 
the progress made by the emperor in his 
foreign -relations, until the period when, at 
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Charles quilted the diet at Ratisbon, and 
proceeded to Italy, whence he set out on 
pedition fo Algiers, as previously de. 
termined upon. His enterprising mind, 
delichting in new and brilliant ex- 
ploits, aspired to the realization of a pro- 
'ect, at once grand and commensurate with 
lis powers — the annihilation of the corsairs 
if the barbarian states of Africa ; the ac- 
complishment of which he now felt him- 
self especially called upon to effect, inas- 
much as the audacious Barbarossa had 
again excited general indignation by his 
recent piracies on the coast of Spain. This 
new expedition, however, commenced under 
very unfavorable circumstances ; the sea- 
son for the navigation of the Mediterranean 
had already become extremely tempestu- 
ous, and the experienced admiral, Andreas 
Doria himself, prognosticated a disastrous 
voyage. Charles, however, would not con- 
sent lo its being postponed, and they ac- 
cordingly set sail. The fleet arrived on 
the 20th of October, 1541, before Algiers, 
and the troops were forthwith landed. To. 
wards evening, however, before the artil- 
lery, baggage, and provisions could ha 
brought on shore, a tremendous gale arose, 
and did much damage to the ships, several 
of which were wrecked on the coast. 

All thoughts of conquering Algiers 
were of course abandoned, and the grand 
object now was the preservation of the 
army; for the light cavalry of the Turks 
made their appearance on the following 
day and pressed hard upon the ranks of the 
jaded troops. In this trying and dangerous 
moment, however, the emperor Charles 
displayed the energy and perseverance for 
which, as a warrior, he was ever dis- 
tinguished. During a march of three en- 
tire days, through water and mud, he led 
his troops, amidst the harassing attacks of 
the enemy, along the whole extent of the 
coast as far as the Bay of Melafuz, where 
the remnant of the dispersed fleet had as- 
sembled. Without distinction he shared 
with his common soldiers the most severe 
privations and fatigue, and thence it was 
that he succeeded in reviving their spirits 
and stimulating their courage, till at length 
they reached their destination and re- 
embarked. The emperor set sail foi 
Italy, where, having arrived safely, ho 
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disembarked, and proceeded at once to 
Spain. 

The king of France had availed himself 
of Charles's absence in order to renew hos- 
lililies. All his esperiments of friendly 
understanding with Charles would not suf- 
fice to banish from his reeolleotion (he 
duchy of Milan ; and now he thought the 
moment had arrived when he must suc- 
ceed in reconquering it, and for this pur. 
poso he renewed his alliance with the 
Turks. While, therefore, Charles, after 
his return from Algiers, sought a little re- 
pose from the fatigues of that sad expedi- 
tion, Francis forthwith entered the field 
against him ; the incapacity of his generals, 
however, when brought to compete with the 
experience and superiority of the Spanish 
leaders, combined with disease and the 
scarcity of supplies for the troops, operated 
so much against him, that the whole of his 
five armies could effect nothing in the first 
campaign, and were forced to return home 
dispirited and disappointed. 

in the following year, 1543, Charli 
out for Italy, and thence, suddenly crossing 
the Alps, proceeded to the Lower Rhine, 
where the duke of Cleves had made an al- 
liance with Francis I. ; and this prince, 
who had recently begun to encourage the 
doctrines of Luther, was selected as the 
first to feel the imperial authority. The 
appearance of the emperor in this country 
was quite unexpected. It was reported 
among the people that he had been ship- 
wrecked on his return from Algiers and 
had perished. Believing this statement, 
they treated the news of his arrival in 
Germany as a mere fable. The garrison 
of the small town of Diiren, on being sum 
moned by Charles to surrender, replied 
" They were no longer in dread of the em 
pei-or, as he had long since become food for 
ihe fishes." When, however, the Spaniards 
scaled the walls, cut down all before them, 
and set fire to the town, alarm and ter- 
Tor spread throughout the whole country. 
They said the emperor had brought with 
him a species of wild men, half black and 
half brown, with long sharp nails at iheir 
fingers' ends, which enabled them to climb 
the loftiest walls, together with huge teelh 
with which they tore every thing asun- 
der. 

It is unnecessary to say that the beings i 
thus marvellously described, were no other 
Jhan the old warriors of Charles, who, by 



constant exposure to the sun, had become 
dyed completely brown, and, reckless of all 
danger, when making an assault on a forti- 
fied town usually fixed their daggers or 
lances in the fissures of the walls, and thus 
formed for themselves the means of ascent 
to the ramparts. The terror, however, 
which their appearance created very soon 
brought under subjection the entire coun- 
try ; and the duke of Cleves was obliged 
humbly lo sue for pardon on bended knee. 
This was granted to him by the emperor, 
but under the condition that he should 
not forswear his religion j that whatever 
changes he had introduced should be im- 
mediately abolished, and the original regu- 
lations re-established, and that he should 
not enter upon any alliance in opposition to 
the emperor. 

No action or engagement of any impor- 
tance took place with the French this year ; 
but for the ensuing one Charles collected 
a very large army, and after he had held a 
new diet in Spires, in the winter of 1543, 
and had secured to himself the co-operation 
of all the German princes, he marched in 
the following spring info the enemy's coun- 
try at the head of a numerous body of 
chosen troops. The flower of this army 
— 'listed of thirty thousand Germans, the 
It of the good understanding which the 
eror had established at this last diet 
between himself and the Protestant princes, 
more especially the elector of Saxony 
the Landgrave Philip. Thefiratplace 
he took was Saint Dizier, whence he 
marched direct for Paris, and having taken 
possessionofEpernay and Chateau. Thierry, 
he was wifhifl a march of only two days 
from the capital, whence the inhabitants, 
already alarmed at his approach, look to 
flight. Now, however, Francis made pro- 
posals of peace, which the emperor ac- 
pted at once, being anxious for a recon- 
liaiion with his rival, as affairs in Ger- 
many grew more and more ownplicafe, and, 
on the 24th of September, 1544, the peace 
of Crepi was signed — the last that Charles 
signed with tlie king of France. By this 
treaty little alteration was made in the 
main points of dispute ; as before. Burgun- 
dy remained in the possession of France, 
and Milan was retained by the emperor. 
Francis, however, pledged himself this 
time to support the emperor not only ia 
cheeking the Turks, but in restoring th» 
unity of faith. 
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In Saxony, the Elector John the Stead- 
fast, since the year 1532, had been suc- 
ceeded by his son John Frederick, b 
prince of just and honorable principles, but 
of a reserved mind, and in this 
quite the opposite of the bold and 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, who continued 
to march at the head of the Protestant 
princes as one of the most enei^elic and 
effective among them. Not only this con. 
trast of character presented in (he two 
leaders, but other causes had opi 

f reduce a division among the body of 
rotestants themselves. Already, in th< 
tenth year of the Reformation, a disputi 
had arisen among them with respect to the 
doctrine of the communion, in which at 
first Luther stepped forward to resist Carl- 
stadt, and afterwards extended his opposi- 
tion to the reformer of Switzerland, Ulric 
Zwingli, with whom he had a religious 
conference at Marbut^, in 1539, but which 
led to no satisfactory result. They parted, 
it ia true, with an improved opinion of each 
other's merit, and Luther himself was in 
hopes that the violence of spirit, which had 
hitherto breathed throughout their contro- 
versial writings, would now become soft- 
ened down ; but the primary subject of 
division still retained its influence, and 
presented an obstacle even to the external 
union of the parties in a common alliance 
so that in fact it might have led to thi 
total destruction of the new church, if the 
C&tholics had availed themselves of the 
exiiting schism between them. 



But among the latter, likewise, dissen- 
sion prevailed to such an extent that, as W6 
have already seen, the dukes of Bavaria 
had even joined the Schmalkaldian league. 
And, subsequently, when these princes 
separated from it, and the new church was 
thus threatened with greater danger, the 
strict Lutheran parly, by the advice of 
their chief himself, became reconciled, for 
a time, with the Swiss, by a concordate of 
Wittenhei^, and the towns of Swilzerland 
i well as several others of Upper Ger- 
lany, joined the league. This was one 
of the most important events towards the 
development of the evangelical church. 

The propagation of the new doctrine in- 
creased rapidly from day to day. Several 
bishops even, including those of Lijbeck, 
Camin, and Sohwerin, embraced the new 
form of worship, and the venerable Her- 
mann, elector of Cologne, of whom we 
shall speak more in detail as we proceed, 
made serious preparations to follow their 
example. 

One of the most important changes, 
however, took place at ihis time in the 
Saxon territories. The moiety of these 
provinces, together with the cities of Dres- 
den and Leipsio, belonged to Duke George, 
(by-named "the bearded,") who was a 
zealous adherent and defender of the old 
church, and who employed every means 
in his power to prevent the introduction 
of the new doctrine into his estates. His 
two sons, however, died before him, and 
his brother, Henry of Altenburg, (father 
of Maurice, the subsequent duke and 
elector,) his immediate inheritor, was, on 
the other hand, devoted with his whole 
soul to the doctrines of Luther. When, 
therefore, his brother George died, in 
April, 1539, the first act of Henry's gov- 
ernment was to introduce the Reformation 
every where throughout his land. The ma- 
jority of his subjects submitted willingly ; 
the university of Leipsic itself, after a slight 
opposition, became completely changed, 
and the most zealous of the Catholic theo- 
logian professors, having been removed and 
discharged from their offices, were re- 
placed by the partisans of the new doc- 

A similar change took place in Bran- 
denburg, nearly about the same time. 
Prince Joachim I., a zealous Catholic, 
having died in 1584, was succeeded by hia 
son Joachim IL, who had been educated 
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bj his mother, a princess of Denmark, ii 
the principles of Lutlier. Encouraged by 
the esample set by the bishop of Branden- 
burg, Matthias Jagow, ihis prince sub- 
scribed to the Augsburg confession, and 
introduced into his country a church ser- 
vice which retained some portion of die 
old form of worship, but in the chief points 
was strictly conformable with the prin- 
ciples of the reformed church. 

The superiority which the new doctrine 
was now gaining in the north of Germany, 
induced the venerable Cardinal Albert, 
archbishop of Mentz, a prince of the house 
of Brandenburg, to abstain from making 
farther opposition to its progress in his two 
bishoprics of Magdeburg and Halberstadt, 
and witiidrawing to Mentz, he granted per- 
mission to the states and cities of those 
provinces, in return for the payment of 
a considerable sum of money, to establish 
their new doctrine and build churches, as 
they might deem best and most advanta- 
geous. 

After this, the more evii the slate of 
things became, the more strenuous were 
both the emperor and his brother Ferdinand 
in their endeavors to reunite both parlies, 
and for this object they establishesi from 
time to time successive religious confer- 
ences : at Hagenau, in 1540 ; at Worms, 
in 1541, where Melanchthon and Eck stood 
opposed to each other ; and in the same 
year likewise at Ratisbon, at which the em- 
peror himself presided and took an active 
part therein. All, however, was in vain; 
the new doctrine was too widely separated 
from the old, and in it were now involved 
too many interests ; or. all eiaes too many 
worldly considerations were brought into 
operation, and amidst the wild party pas- 
sions and distractions of that period, it was 
impossible to obtain for the subject that 
calm and profound investigation so neces- 
sary and so desirable. 

These attempts at reconciliation produ- 
cing little or no result, the emperor, as usual, 
had recourse either to a general council, 
confirming in the interval the treaty of 
Nuremberg ; or, of his own authority, is- 
suing, even against the voice of the Catho- 
lie majority, decrees by which ail the 
Protestant churches in the land were re- 
cognised by the state. Thus it occurred 
at the diet of Ratisbon, in 1541, before 
Charles's expedition to Algiers ; thus like- 
wise at Spires, in 1542, by the mediation 



of Ferdinand and the elector of Branden- 
burg, in order to collect together all the 
forces of the empire against the Turks, 
and finally, in 1544, at the second grand 
diet in the same city, at which the emperor 
and all the seven electors were present, 
when he prepared his second expedition 
against Francis I. of France, and of which 
we have already spoken. The personal 
relations between the emperor and the two 
Protestant leaders, John Frederick of Sax- 
ony and Philip of Hesse, had never been 
upon a more favorable footing, so much ao 
indeed, that the question of a marriage be- 
tween a son of the elector and a daughter 
of Ferdinand had already formed a subject 
of discussion, while llie landgrave received 
from the emperor a promise that in the 
next campaign against the Turks he should 
bo appointed commander-in-chief in lieu 
of himself. And yet in spite of all this, 
the Protestants about this time sought to 
aid themselves by force of arms. Duke 
Henry the younger, of Brunswick, a zeal- 
ous Catholic, and of impatient and violent 
spirit, was at enmity with the elector of 
Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse, more 
particularly on account of their religion ; 
and each parly attacked the other in fierce 
pamphlets abounding in passionate invec- 
tive and furious abuse. In addition to this 
the two towns of Brunswick and Goslar, 
which formed a part of the league of 
Sohmalfcald, invoked the protection of the 
Protestant provinces against their own 
duke, who oppressed them in every p 



as King Ferdinand had repeatedly, 
although in vain, reproached for his unjust 
violence against those towns. At length, 
in 1542, the league raised an army, inva- 
ded the territory of the duke, conquered and 
drove him from the country, and held pos- 
session thereof. The duke appealed to the 
emperor for succor ; he, however, only 
referred the matter to the consideration of 
the next diet. 

Accordingly at the diet of Worms, held 
in 1545, it was decided that, until the affair 
was equitably adjusted, the emperor should 
hold the estates of Brunswick under his 
own immediate dominion. This arrange, 
ment, however, by no means accorded with 
the demands of the impatient and haughty 
duke, who would willingly have found 
himself at the bead of the Catholic party: 
" To pretend to make use of threats in the 
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name of the emperor, was," he aaid, " just 
like hunting with a dead falcon." In his 
zeal he was misled into an act for which he 
stood committed in the eyes of Francis I., 
king of France. This monarch had con- 
fided to his charge a considerable sum of 
money, for the purpose of collecting a body 
of troops for his service ; as soon, however, 
as the duke had succeeded in this object he 
marched them into his own duchy, in the 
autumn of 1545, in order to regain it from 
his enemies. The no less bold and ener- 
getic Landgrave Philip, however, was soon 
on (he alert with his army, and the elector 
of Saxony with Duke Maurice having 
joined himwilh their forces Ihey surround 
ed the duke so completely m his camp of 
Calefeld, near Nordheim, that he was 
forced to yield himself a prisoner, together 
with his son The landgrave led them 
away as eaptiies to the castle of Ziegen 
ham, and the emperor look no farther in 
terest in the matter beyond advising him 
to treat his pnsoners with lenity, and ac 
cording to their rank as princes 

Meantime the before mentioned diet of 
Worms, although it operated once more 
towards the mamtenance of religious pcac, 
presented, nevertheless stronger mdica 
tions of the growing schism, and the com 
plaints of both parties became more and 
more ut^ent The Catholics did not fail 
to complain of the confiscation of thi 
clesia^itical possessions in the Protestant 
countries and the Protestants on their sidt 
refused to acknowledge the decrees pro 
nounced by the imperial chamber in these 
and similar matters inasmuch as the Cath 
olics would only permit ludges of the an 
cient faith to preside there Distru&t had 
now mcreased to such an extent that but a 
small number of Protestant princes ap 
peared at al! at the diet The grand me 
dmm for reconciliation from which Charles 
had formerly hoped so much, viz., a gene- 
ral council of the church, was now ineffec- 
tually employed, for it was now loo lale tc 
resort to it, neither was it regulated in a 
just and equitable form. The court of 
Rome had eventually given its consent tc 
such an assembly, and had convoked the 
council for the 15th of March, 1545, al 
Trent, in Tyrol, which was solemnly 
opened on the 13lh of December of the 
same jear. The Protestants, ' however, 
refused to recc^nlse its authority for de. 
ciding in their affairs, giving as their rea- 



sons — that the council was convoked on 
the frontiers of Itaiy, in a country totally 
unacquainted with the customs of Ger- 
ly, and which consequently could not 
to have an injuriously preponderating 
lence ; and fartlier, that the pope, who 
had already condemned them as heretics, 
or at least had treated them as accused of 
heresy, presided at the said council as their 
judge. If, therefore, this council was to 
be regarded as an independent one, they 
list enjoy equal rights with the others. 
Some time previously, Frederick, the 
3ctor palatine, who had then recently 
gone over to the new church doctrine, 
made a proposition which might have pro- 
duced advantageous results if every one 
had been animated with good faith and 
influenced by pure principles. He pro- 
posed, viz., " to convoke a national or 
general council of Germany, and to trans- 
mit to Trent the convention therein con- 
cluded between all parties, as being the 
opinion of the entire body of the German 
nation." The same idea had been vainly 
suggested, even prior to this, by John 
Frederick of Saxony, who proposed that 
the said council should meet in Augsburg. 
This expedient, free from all foreign influ- 
ence, and bv which the nation would have 
been so repiesented as to expiess its wants 
fairly and directlj appeared the only one 
which must ha^e pr led beneficial and 
ha^e led to a conclusi n of reliirious dis 

The anxietj felt ly the emperor and 
the Catholics lest the Protestants should 
acquire a super only throughout the em 
pire wa net without foundation Three 
out of the tour lay electorate pt nces m 
the imperial council, had alreadj adopted 
the new doctrine, (although the elector 
palatine and the elector of Brandenburg 
had not as yet joined the league of Schmal- 
kald,) and now even one of the three prel- 
ates, Hermann, the venerable elector of 
Cologne, declared himself more and more 
decidedly in favor of the new cause. He 
was desirous, with tie sanction of his 
states and a portion of his chapter, to in- 
troduce into his bishopric the most search- 
ing and important reforms, and had al- 
ready entered upon the grand work him- 
self, having invited Melanchthon from 
Wittenberg to aid him therein. The uni. 
versity and the corporation of Cologne, 
however, together with the opposition party 
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of the chapter, were against all such 
forms, and appealed to tlie emperor 
the pope for their authority against these 
measures. This university had, previouf 
ly to tho Reformation, in the time of Jacob 
Hoogstraten, taken an active part in 
dispute against the humanists, the prt 
sors and restorers of the study of the 
cient languages, and especially against 
Reuchlin ; while it was one of the first to 
eofldemn the dogmas of Luther. 

In this increasing complication of affairs, 
where no longer the least hope of concilia- 
tion remained the emperor, more and more 
urged to hostile measures by Rome and 
Spain (the duke of Alba having now ar- 
rived jn, Geimany from the latter country,) 
considered himself at length called upon — 
however much, hitherto, an inward warn- 
ing voice might have restrametl him — to 
employ, aa a last resource, the farce of 
arms, and thus promptly and definitively 
to decide the question His chancelL 
Granielli, htld, therefore, secret council 
with the pope's legate. Cardinal Fames 
on the possibility of carrymg on a w 
against the Protestants , he gave him 
understand that the pope must necessardy 
join in actue co operation, as the emperor 
himself was exhausted, and the Catholic 
princ 1 oy h d al, 
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power to restrain its career, 
genius, impaired with increasing years, 
and over which, about this time, the Jesuits 
had gained an influence not to i>e mistaken, 
became more and more clouded and preju- 
diced against ^ .1 that was new and vigor- 



ous in life, and thus, in his gloomy and 
morose spirit, he thought he was able to 
cut with the sharp edge of his sword the 
knot he found it so difficult to loosen. 
This mistaken idea of the emperor Charles 
at the closing period of his reign resembles 
a tragedy, in which we find a noble mind 
forced to bend and sink beneath the heavy 
burden to which fate has subjected it. 
These latter years, it is true, may be in- 
cluded among the most brilliant of his life, 
by their external successes produced so 
rapidly ; but it was precisely this good 
fortune which made him lose sight of the 
exact point of moderation which, down to 
this moment, he had so happily main- 
tained, and whence he was soon laid low 
by the iron hand of destiny, and all his 
plans, formed with so much trouble and 
anxiety, completely annihilated. Nothing 
else now remained for him, but to collect 
his reduced powers in order to withdraw 
in time from the whirlpool before him, and, 
while he threw aside the shining brilliancy 
of earthly grandeur, to preserve at least 
the independence of his spirit. And, as- 
suredly, by this last resolution, of which 
subsequently we shall speak more fully, 
the emperor Charles secured to himself 
his dignity as a man while he conciliated 
the voice of posterity. 

Shortly previous to the commencement 
of the sanguinary war of religion, Luther, 
the founder of the grand struggle, breathed 
his last. He had used all the weight of 
his power and influence in order to dis- 
suade his party from mixing external force 
with that which ought only to have its seat 
within the calm profundity of the soul ; 
and, indeed, as long as he lived, this ener- 
getic reformer was the warm advocate for 
the maintenanceof peace. He repeatedly 
reminded the princes that his doctrine was 
foreign to their warlike weapons, and he 
beheld with pain and distress, in the latter 
years of his life, the growing temporal di- 
rection given to the holy cause, and the 
increasing hostility of parties, whence he 
augured nothing good. Providence, how- 
ever, spared him from witnessing the final 
and disastrous course of events. He had 
suffered from severe illness for several 
years, and during a journey he had under- 
taken, in the year 1546, to Eisleben, in 
order to settle a dispute between the earls 
of Mansfeld, he was seized with a fresh 
stroke of illness, and died on the 16lh of 
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February of that year, at the age of sixty- 
threw after having repeated once more, 
with his dymg breath, that he had lived 
and now died in the firm belief of Christ, 
the Saviour of the world His body was 
conveyed in solemn state to Wittenberg, 
where it was placed in the vault of the 
royal chapel of the ca&lle 

While the diet of Ratisbon was stiil sit- 
ting, in 1546, where for the last lime iho 
Protestants urged, viz, " A lasting peace 
and equal rights for the evangelical and 
Catholic estates, together with an equitable 
council of the German nation," the empe- 
ror had already collected an army, and 
concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
pope. He determined, in combination with 
the Holy See, to adopt extreme measures 
against Hermann, the archbishop of Co- 
logne, who was at once formally deposed 
from his electorate. This and other acts 
alarmed the confederates of Schmalkald ; 
and they demanded from the emperor the 
object of his military preparations. He re- 
plied, briefly : " That all those who submit- 
ted to his authority would find him influ- 
enced by the same gracious, paternal, and 
good intentions he had hitherto shown ; but 
on the other hand, all such as acted in op- 
position to him must expect to be treated 
with the greatest se e y And sho ly 
after this, when he n es en^e e u ned 
from Rome with the ea y n d by he 
pope, he issued his d la a on of I e 6 h 
of June, 1546: "Tha as h he o all he 
diets had produced no efi* ah de 

sire that all should awa h pa ence 

the determination I e m gh ad p upo ! e 
subject of religion he I fo peace o 
war." This decla a n sh wed e d n ly 
that it was the emperors mtention to have 
recourse to war, and the Schmalltaldian 
league immediately prepared to take up 
arms in their defence. The marked con- 
trast, however, between the two great lead- 
era held out but little prospect of brilliant 
results. 

The elector of Saxony, who adhered to 
his faith with his whole soul, and was but 
little influenced by any thing external be- 
yond it, would not for a moment admit any 
political calculation to connect itself with 
his cause, but rested solely upon his con- 
viction, " That God would not forsake His 
gospel." Previously, he had already refus- 
ed the alliance of the kings of England and 
Prance) because they both appeared to him 



unworthy to defend the doctrines he held tc 
be the most pure, and he even considered 
that he was bound to refuse the co-operation 
of the Swiss, because they deviated from 
him in their belief of the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. The elector, whose ideas were 
extremely circumscribed, had never for a 
moment suspected the existence of the plans 
so long contemplated by the emperor ; on 
the contrary, he always continued to nour- 
ish in his heart, even to the last moment, 
the most sincere and genuine veneration 
for the ancient sacred name and person of 
the emperor. And, indeed, had it not been 
for his able chancellor, Bruok, to whom he 
confided every thing, and who, fortunately, 
knew better than himself how to bring into 
connection the maxims of slate policy with 
the strict principles of religion, so firmly 
advocated by his master, the league would 
have suffered still more severely. 

Philip of Hesse was not wanting either 
in attachment and zeal for his faith ; but 
there were other motives besides of an ex- 
ternal character by which he was influ- 
enced in the part he had chosen. He had 
from the first been excited by the most 
burning anibition, and had it not so hap- 
pened that a combination of events had cut 
him off from all friendly connection with 
the imperial throne, he would doubtless 
have occupied a distinguished position among 
the counsellors and generals of the emperor. 
Finding himself, however, placed by fate 
at the head of the opposite party, his bold 
and enterprising genius prompted him to 
employ every expedient against the empe- 
ror ; and for which purpose he was gifted 
with powers far more comprehensive than 
the^elector of Saxony. He would willingly, 
in several cases, have taken up arms where 
the circumstances were favorable, in order 
to obtain for himself and his co-religionists 
at once those rights for which they were 
otherwise forced to wait until granted them 
by the emperor. We have seen already 
how he twice boldly took the tield at all 
hazards, at one time in favor of Ulric of 
Wurlemberg, and at another against the 
duke of Brunswick ; but whenever he 
urged the policy of undertaking more ex- 
tensive expeditions, he found himself al- 
ways checked by the elector, who was ever 
anxious not to infringe the laws ; whenca 
it was alone the common danger which 
held in union two minds so different in cha- 
racter, and almost wholly opposed to each 
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other. This inequality of thought and feel- 
ing, however, could not fail to produce ne- 
cessarily great confusion and opposition in 
moments of decisive action. 

This was the weak side of tfie Schmal- 
kaldian league ; but for this, its power un- 
der good and wisely-concerted direction, 
would have been sufficiently effective to 
have obtained complete success in a legiti- 
mate defence against the emperor. And 
in such case, to have proceeded upon llie 
principle and feeling with which the elec- 
tor of Saxony acted, would have been 
highly praiseworthy and honoBable ; for 
thence the Protestant party would have 
been able to defend its liberty of faith with 
advantage, witliout the interference of 
foreigners, which was always destructive 
to Germany ; it would have preserved the re- 
spect and reverence due to the Imperial ma- 
jesty so long, at least, as the latter did not 
transgress the limits of justice, and witli- 
out having recourse to tiie dishonest arti- 
fices of that policy which honors truth in 
proportion only as it accords with its own 
interest. But the league was unhappily 
devoid of unity of action and cordial co- 
operation, as well as in fixity of purpose in 
the execution of its plans- A considerable 
number of princes had refused to join its 
ranks, and even opposed it by attaching 
themselves to the emperor's party. Mau- 
rice, the young duke of Saxony, although 
himself a Protestant and cousin of the elec- 
tor, as well as heir to the Landgrave Philip, 
was in secret communication with the empe- 
ror ; while the margrave of Brandenburg, 
John of KUstrin, abandoned the league, 
and Albert of Baireuth also openly enter- 
ing the service of the emperor, acted with 
him in concert against it. 

Maurice of Saxony ivas one of the most 
remarkable and di^liguished men of his 
day. Young, bold, and active, he already 
possessed the keen glance and quick con- 
ception of the more experienced warrior, 
and had at command that searching, com- 
prehensive view of circumstances which en- 
abled him to execute his purposes with 
characteristic promptitude. His whole ap- 
pearance, likewise, displayed the perfect 
man ; and his eye of fire and penetration, 
together with the entire expression of his 
noble, daring countenance, indicated his he- 
roic character. The emperor Charles 
himself, who always ranked the Germans 
&r behind his subjects of the southern 
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climes, and accordingly held but few of 
them in much respect, soon learned to know 
the young duke's character, and quickly 
penetrating into all that was grand and no- 
ble in his nature, he singled him out at 
once as worthy of especial regard and es- 
teem beyond all his other courtiers. 

Maurice, whose keen glance penetrated 
far more deeply into future events than (hat 
of his cousin the elector, discovered very 
soon that the latter could not possibly main- 
tain the contest against the superior address 
and tact of the emperor, and he accordingly 
formed at once the resolution of making 
himself the chief of the house of Saxony. 
In doing this, he may, perhaps, have justi- 
fied himself by the plea, that there was no 
other means of saving it ; still his justice 
and truth were put thereby severely to the 
test. He would not join the league of 
Schmalkald because he wished to attach 
himself to the emperor and preserve his 
alliance until, by the attainment of his ob- 
ject, he should be at liberty to act with 
independence. 

On the formation of the league he gave 
his advice against it, and when invited to 
join it, he refused and declared that he 
would only take up arms in defence of his 
own lands. He was, however, already, at 
the moment he made this declaration, in 
secret understanding with the emperor ; hut 
to what extent and how closely he was 
allied, and under what stipulations, has not 
been clearly shown: unfortunately, howev- 
er, there is every probability to suppose that 
the reward held out to him was the pros- 
pect of receiving the electorate. Such 
being the case, what an inward struggle 
must it have cost him, and how painfully 
must it have agitated his whole soul, when 
the unsuspecting elector, just before he set 
out on his expedition against the emperor, 
confided into his hands the whole of his 
lands, in order to protect and watch over 
them as his substitute during his absence, 
to be faithfully restored to him on his return! 
Nevertheless, no external sign betrayed 
this inward contention, and wisdom tri- 
umphed over truth ; and in order not to be- 
tray himself, he accepted the protectorate 
of the electoral territories. 

The emperor exerted every effort in or- 
der that the approaching war should not 
assume the character of a purely reli^ous 
war. In a proclamation to the principal 
Protestant cities, Strasburg, Nurembei^, 
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Augsburg, and U!m, printed in Ratisbon, 
he assures them positively; "That the 
preparations for war made by his imperial 
majesty, were by no means adopted for the 

fiurpose of oppressing either religion or 
iberty, but solely in order to bring to sub- 
mission a few obstinate princes, who, under 
the cloak of religion, sought to seduce over 
to their party other members of the holy 
empire, and who had lost all sense of jus- 
tice and order, as well as respect for the 
imperial dignity." 

The straightforward good sense of the 
German citizens, told them plainly that a 
part of this proclamation was nothing but 
mere empty words, while they felt the dan- 
ger with which they were themselves threat- 
ened by the overthrow of the princes. 
They held themselves, therefore, firmly at- 
tached to their league with the Protestant 
states. An- unexpected event which now 
took place rendered perfectly useless all the 
pains that Charles had taken to conceal the 
object in view. He bad scarcely concluded 
his alliance with the pope, the nature of 
which was exactly the opposite of what he 
had so lately assured the cities in ques- 
tion, when the pope made it publicly known, 
and issued a bull throughout Germany, in 
which he represented the emperor's espedi- 
tion as a holy undertaking for the cause of 
religion ; " The vineyard of the Lord," it 
says therein, " shall now be purified, by 
fire and sword, of all the weeds which have 
been sown by the heretics throughout the 
Giermanic empire." By the terms of the 
compact itself, the pope promised to assist 
the emperor with twelve thousand Italian 
foot-soldiers, and fifteen hundred light caval- 
ry troops, which he undertook to maintain 
at his own cost for the space of six months. 
Besides this, he gave two hundred thousand 
crowns towards the general outlay of the 
war, and authorized the emperor to draw 
the moiety of the revenues from the ecclesi- 
astical possessions in Spain, and to dispose 
of Spanish monastic property to the amount 
of five hundred thousand scudi. In return 
for which Charles promised : " That he 
would compel, by force of arms, all the 
rebels in Germany to return to their obo- 
dience to the holy chair of Rome ; that he 
would restore the ancient religion, and that, 
without the consent of the holy father, he 
would enter into no treaty with those of the 
new heresy, that might be disadvantageous 
or injurious to the Romish church." 



Thus this manifesto, contrary to the wish 
of Charles, gave a religious character to 
the war, and such was the pope's desire. 
In the Protestant countries, however, the 
most bitter and indescribable exasperation 
was excited, and if the leaders had only 
known how to avail themselves of that mo- 
ment, by directing the entire strength of 
the mass thus aroused, the emperor, with 
bis Spaniards and Italians, must have been 
completely overcome. For the other Ger- 
man princes, and even the Catholic princes, 
held themselves generally quiet ; dreading 
lest, after •overthrowing the Protestants, the 
emperor would exercise sole dominion over 
the whole empire. 

The army furnished by the cities of 
Upper Germany marched first into the 
field; a well-appointed and select body of 
troops under the command of a man dis- 
tinguished for his military skill and well- 
tried experience, Sebastian Schiirtlin of 
Burtenbach, near Augsburg. This brave 
ofReer and knight was remarkable for his 
resolution and firm, undeviating principles 
of action ; he would never brook half 
measures, but always mantBuvred for the 
total defeat and destruction of his enemy. 
He had served in all the campaigns against 
the Turks and the French, and had shareo 
in the battle of Pavia and the storming of 
Rome under the duke of Bourbon. He 
was now soon joined by the corps of Ulric, 
duke of Wurtemberg, under the command 
of the brave John of Hey deck. Scharllin 
speedily drew up his plan of the war, ac- 
cording to which he commenced operations 
by at once seeking to annihilate the em- 
peror's forces at the very onset of their 
formation ; for Charles, who still remained 
stationary in Ratisbon, had as yet at the 
utmost only from eight to ten thousand 
men, while he still awaited the troops col- 
lecting in Germany and those that were 
marching to his aid from Italy and the 
Netherlands. 

Schartlin advanced against the town of 
Fucssen on the river Lech, in Swabia, one 
of the principal military depots of the em- 
peror ; but the troops on his approach evac- 
uated the place, and retired into Bavaria, 
and just as he was about to march in pur- 
suit of them, a messenger arrived from the 
council of the city of Augsburg, in whose ser- 
vice he was more especially engaged, whh 
instructions not to enter the territory of the 
duke of Bavaria, who was a neutral power. 
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The house of Bavaria had threatened to 
joir, thj. emperor in case they did not leave 
his coufitry unmolested ; at the same time it 
may be observed, that if it was resolved to re- 
main entirely neutral, it ought assuredly not 
to have permitted the troops of the emperor 
to pass through its territory. But there 
was at that moment a secret compact con- 
cluded between the Bavarian house and 
the emperor, by which the former agreed 
10 furnish at least a certain contribution in 
money. It was, therefore, with no little 
pain and mortification that Scbartlia found 
himself thus suddenly cheeked and forced 
to make a halt on the very banks of the 
river Lech, without being permitted to 
cross it and destroy the enemy thus slip- 
ping through his fingers; especially as his 
plans embraced far more important and 
decisive results, it being his deter miDation, 
after having defeated the troops now before 
him, to have proceeded by forced marches 
on to Ratisbon itself. The army there 
collected being but small, the emperor 
would have been forced to take to flight, in 
which case he must have lost the whole of 
Upper Germany. Referring to this sub- 
ject Schiirllin wrote ; " That assuredly 
Hannibal himself had not experienced great- 
er regret and mortification, when compelled 
to withdraw fro n y h h h d 
dured when fore d h e 

from the Bavari n 

The brave S rt p d d t 

once to carry i h p n he 

bad formed imm d a h e 

of his first pro d h o 
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and commanded the whole country ; but 
here he received fresh orders from the 
leaders of the league, by whom he was 
uow instructed to evacuate the land, inas- 
much as King Ferdinand, to whom it be- 



longed, had not as yet declared war against 
the ScbmalkaldJan league. Thus was 
evinced already, even at the commence- 
ment of operations, all that doubt and fear 
among the confederates whence might easily 
be foreseen the most unfortunate and dis- 
astrous results. For it was the height of 
folly and madness, after the war had 
become inevitable, to show consideration 
towards those who, although as yet not 
declared enemies, were neverthele^ known 
to be decidedly hostile. Nevertheless, the 
genera! was obliged again to obey superior 
orders, and was thus unable to avail him- 
self of the advantages be already possess- 
ed, or might at any future period gain. 

Meantime, the Saxon and Hessian troops 
were brought into the field, and directed 
their march towards Upper Germany. The 
two chiefs of the league addressed, on the 
4th of July, a letter to the emperor as fol- 
lows : " That they were not conscious of 
having committed any act of disobedience, 
for which they had been accused by the 
emperor. If, however, they had laid them- 
selves open to such reproach, it was only 
just and equitable that they should be 
heard beforehand ; and if this did take 
place, then they would make it clear in 
the eyes of all, that the emperor undertook 
the war merely at the instigation of the 
pope, in order lo oppress and crush the 
doctrine of the evangelists, and the liberty 
of the Germanic empire." This last and 
most grave accusafioa, now made for the 
first time against the emperor by his oppo. 
nents, was soon eagerly caught at and 
disseminated throughout the world. This 
one sentence, if it was held to be truly 
expressed, must have produced a startling 
change even in the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, have subdued all their zeal, and 
rendered them less desirous lo, behold the 
emperor succeed in overcoming his ad- 



Charles, indeed, immediately afterwards, 
by committing a most rash act, appeared 
to conlirm the accusation thus made against 
him ; for when the document from the 
leaders of the league was laid before him, 
he would not even touch it, but proceeded 
at once, on the 20th of July, to reply to it 
by a declaration of the imperial ban against 
the two princes of Saxony and Hesse. He 
therein charged them with disobedience to 
the imperial authority, and a design lo " de- 
prive him of his crown, his sceptre, and all 
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authority, in order to iin 
therewith, and finally lo subjugate every 
one to their tyrannical power." He called 
them " rebels, perjurers, and traitors," and 
absolved their subjects from all obligation 
of homage and obedience to them. Thus 
severely did he express himself in reply to 
their address, although quite in conformity 
with the excitement and violence of that 
turbulent period. By this, his last act, 
however, the emperor violated the ancient 
rights of the empire, according to which he 
was not empowered to declare the ban 
■gainst any state, without the council and 
judgment of the princes. No exact esti- 
mate, therefore, can be made of the extent 
to which the emperor might have been car- 
ried, had circumstances continued favor- 
able ; for to minds like his, which subject 
themselves entirely to the dictates and 
guidance of prudence, circumstances con- 
stitute the only measure of restriction. 
They undertake only what appears to them 
practicable, and Charles accordingly was 
cautious in not attempting to do that which 
he could not complete. He held the sway 
over so many extensive states, and had op- 
posed to him so many powerful adversaries 
in Europe, that he felt it quite impossible 
to devote that continual and exclusive care 
to Germany, which a plan of absolute sov- 
ereignty, to be carried out successfully, 
strictly demanded ; whence he wisely ab- 
stained from the attempt. Nevertheless, 
Charles gave ample evidence of his char, 
aeter as a proud and mighty emperor, and 
the ruler of half the world, by acting in 
particular circumstances, when everything 
depended upon prompt measures of execu- 
tion, independent of all forms of law ; 
whence it may be said that ihe violation of 
the rights and privileges of the empire rested 
more in his intentions than in his plans. 

Meantime he entered upon this opening 
scene of the Schmalkaldian war in con- 
scious superiority of mind and true heroic 
independence. Although having at com- 
mand but a small body of troops, and threat- 
ened by an army of at leaat fifty thousand 
men, the most complete and formidable 
force that Germany had produced for sev- 
eral years, he only replied lo the decla- 
ration of the princes by the said document 
of excommunication, and then proceeded 
from Ratisbon to Laodshut in order to be 
more immediately at hand to receive the 
succors marching from Italy, To re- 



move, however, all doubt or fear frcim the 
minds of his partisans, he declared to thetn 
that he would never abandon the 'German 
soil, but would adhere to it living or dead. 
His best guarantee was the state of dissen- 
sion existing in the camp of the allies. 
Schartlin with the municipal troops had 
now joined the army of the two disunited 
princes. The citizen -general now advised 
that they should march with their combined 
forces against Landshut, and there surround 
the emperor at once ; but, as usual, they 
could come to no determination, and the 
valuable opportunity was lost once more. 
The emperor, on the contrary, lost no time 
in making the most of these valuable mo- 
ments; he collected around him all the 
reinforcements as they arrived from Italy 
and Spain, as well as the auxiliary troops 
from Germany, and when he found him- 
self in sufficient strength, he ascended the 
banks of the Danube as far as Ingolstadt. 
There he encamped, and strongly fortified 
himself; for as yet he could not venture 
to enter the open field and attack the ene- 
my, preferring to wait the arrival of Count 
Buren, who was advancing to join him with 
a considerable body of troops from the 
Netherlands. The allies had followed him 
to his present position, and now they at 
length determined to attack his camp, as 
yet not quite secured, with their artillery, 
and thus force him to draw up in line of 
battle. 

Accordingly, on the 31st of August, they 
advanced at break of day, and forming 
themselves into a half circle, occupied all 
the heights in the rear of the camp with 
their planted cannon. The allied troops 
were animated with courage and a desire 
for battle ; and at this favorable moment, 
a bold and decisive assault, conducted with 
prompt and energetic effect, would have 
produced for the allies an easy but com- 
plete and glorious ^ictor^ For the em- 
peror was far mfenor in foice, and his 
camp was as yet only defended bj a sim- 
ple trench The idea of '.uch an assault 
was not unthought of bj the allies; ac- 
cording to some accounts the Landgrave 
Philip, accordmg to others General Scbart- 
lin, had suggested it at the ^ery moment 
when the fire from his twelve heavy can- 
nons was dealing destruction among the 
emperor's Spanish arquebusiers, and sent 
them back flying into the camp But again 
this time irresolution find di&union among 
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the leaders rendered futile the decision 
which ought to have been put into force 
immediately. The emperor, who with the 
greatest sang froid encouraged his troops, 
and himself defied all danger, now gained 
time to complete the fortifications of his 
camp, and was soon enabled to witness in 
perfect security how vain were the efforts 
of the enemy to point their cannon with any 
efTeot against him. From this moment 
Schartlin, as he himself relates, placed no 
longer faith in this war, " for he saw no 
serious efforts made to render it an honor- 
able and legitimate war." 

The princes continued during five entire 
days to cannonade the imperial camp, with- 
out producing any desired result; and 
when they heard that Count Buren, with 
his auxiliary troops from the Netherlands 
nad already crossed the Rhine, they' raised 
the siege, and suddenly retired with their 
whole army in order to march against him. 
The emperor could scarcely believe his 
eyes, when he beheld the powerful army 
of his enemy thus retire without having ef- 
fected any thing, and mounting his horse 
he rode out of his camp escorted by the 
duke of Alba and others of his staff, to ob- 
serve their retreat more closely. 

Meantime the princes, notwithstanding 
their rapid march, were unable to prevent 
the junction of Count Buren with the em- 
peror, who being now so much reinforced, 
proceeded at once to march in advance, 
taking possession of one place after an- 
other along the Danube, and making him- 
self complete master of that river. When 
at length he approached and threatened 
Augsburg, the citizens summoned their 
general, Schartlin, to their aid and protec- 
tion. The allies, however, notwithstanding 
they had not understood properly how to 
avail themselves of their superiority, main- 
tained the war by an obstinate resistance 
until November, so that the emperor could 
not bring them to a general action ; while, 
in the mean time, the Spaniards and Ital- 
ians of hia army already suffered greatly 
irom disease and fatigue. 

The allies suffered likewise from severe 
weather, to which was added the want of 
supplies, both in provisions and money, and 
the army now began to show signs of dis- 
couragement and dejection, because the 
leaders were incapable of inspiring confi- 
dence ; the Swabian division of tho army 
was more especially disgusted with the 



war, because the whole burden was thrown 
upon its shoulders, while the two armies 
had now heen encamped face to face for 
more than six weeks, without doing any 
thing. The princes at length sent a 
dispatch to the imperial camp, in which 
Ihey declared themselves ready to negoti- 
ate for peace, or at least a suspension of 
arms. By tfiis act, however, they only 
betrayed and acknowledged at once their 
weakness, and yielded themselves as con- 
quered without striking a blow. Rejoicing 
triumphantly, the emperor commanded the 
document to be read before the whole army 
drawn up in order of battle, and in full of 
all reply, he briefly announced to thn 
princes, through the mai^rave of Branden 
burg : " That his majesty knew of no 
other way by which peace was to b? 
restored, except by the submission of tht 
electors themselves, and their adherents tc 
the imperial authority, together with theii 
entire army, their lands, and subjects " 

Upon receiving this reply, the allieiJ 
princes broke up and separated on the 22^ 
of November, at Giengen, and each re- 
turned lo his own territories. 

The presence of the elector of Saxony 
had been more especially claimed by his 
country through a message dispatched to 
him in his camp, announcing that Duke 
Maurice had, with the exception of a few 
small places, taken entire possession of the 
'hole land. For the emperor had author- 
;ed his brother Ferdinand, as king of Bo-, 
emia, to execute, in conjunction with 
Duke Maurice, the sentence of the ban ad- ■ 
judged against the elector ; and such was 
the position of affairs, that it appeared, if 
Maurice did not himself take immediate 
possession of the electorate, it would most 
ibably be lost forever. Such at least 
was the representation made by Maurice 
hen he summoned together the states of 
the country, in order to obtain their sanc- 
tion for such proceeding ; for without that 
he could not have commenced upon such 
an important undertaking. He employed 
all his powers of speech and argument, in 
order to give his conduct and wishes the 
semblance of right and justice. The sud- 
den arrival, however, of Ferdinand, with 
his Hungarian light cavalry, which he had 
brought with him from Bohemia, produced 
tho decided effect ; their savage appear- 
ance spread universal terror, and it was 
regarded as a happy relief to yield to tho 
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Saxon warriors of Maurice. The entire 
electorate, thorefore, with the exceptio 
Wittenberg, Eisenach, and Gotha, 
speedily in the hands of the ambitious 
duke. The voice of the people, neverthe- 
less, loudly condemned his proceedings ; 
he was looked upon by them as a renegade 
in the cause of the new doctrine of faith ; 
and by the clergy, both in the puipit and in 
their various writings, he was most severe- 
ly censured and lashed. 

The elector himself now, in December, 
1546, returned to Saxony, full of sadness 
and dejection. He soon succeeded, how- 
ever, in reconquering his lands, and in 
seizing a portion of the duke's territory, 
after he had overthrown and taken prisoner 
in Rochlitz, Albert, margrave of Branden- 
burg, who had been sent to the aid of his 
friend, Duke Maurice, by the emperor. 
Maurice was likewise left without any as- 
sistance from Bohemia, as the estates of 
that country refused to fight against their 
co-religionists in Saxony, referring, at the 
same time, to a treaty of inheritance which 
existed between the crown of Bohemia 
and the electoral house of Saxony ; while 
Ferdinand himself began to feel rather 
uneasy on account of his own kingdom. 
That country had already ripened into a 
state of open revolt, and the states had 
even proceedec to collect together a con- 
siderable army, in order, as they pretend- 
ed, to protect the Bohemian territory 
against the attack of the unchristian Span- 
ish and Italian forces. Whence it resulted 
that Maurice, of his own land, only re- 
tiiined possession of the towns of Dresden, 
Pirna, Zwickau, and Leipsic, and he was 
reduced to place all his hopes in the em- 
peror Charles. 

Meantime Charles was occupied in 
bringing to subjection the Protestant cities 
in the south of Germany. This, however, 
was deemed no easy undertaking, these 
places being exceedingly strong, and might 
have resisted his arms for a length of 
time ; while, in the interval, the princes 
of the north could avail themselves of the 
opportunity, and make their preparations 
for a fresh campaign. It seemed, how. 
ever, as if both courage and resolution 
had suddenly deserted them altogether; 
for wherever the emperor presented him- 
self the cities submitted to him at once 
without offering any resistance. Bopfin- 
gen, Nordlingen, Dunkelsbllhl, and Roth- 



enburg, threw open Iheir gates without its 
being necessary for him to unsheath the 
sword at all ; while Ulm itself, powerful 
as that city was, dispatched messengers Ic 
meet him, who on their knees, and in the 
open field, besought his pardon in the 
Spanish tongue, (thb act was especially, 
and with justice, most severely condemned 
by the allies,) and paid over to him as a 
fine 100,000 ilorins. Frankfort paid like- 
wise a sum of 80,000 florins, Memmingen 
50,000 florins, and the smaller towns paid 
sums in proportion ; and now the turn 
came for Augsburg. This city was pro- 
tected by walls almost invulnerable, mount- 
ed with two hundred pieces of artillery, 
and provided with a strong garrison, and a 
wariike population; if, therefore, it had 
only maintained its ground with deter- 
mined bravery, it must thereby have re- 
vived once more the sinking courage of the 
entire body of the allied forces. But the 
rich members of the municipality look 
fright when they found the danger so close 
lo their own door ; and one of them, An- 
thony Fugger, proceeded as deputy to wait 
upon the emperor in his camp, and re- 
turned with the conditions exacted, viz. ; 
that the city should pay a sum of 150,000 
gold florins ; that it should receive a Span- 
ish garrison, and banish its brave command- 
ant Schartlb. The latter employed every 
effort to prevail upon them to defend the 

El ace, but ali his eloquence was in vain, 
e could not infuse courage into them ; 
finally, he reminded them of their contract 
with himself, according to which they had 
engaged to retain him in their service, and 
could not banish or discharge bim. They, 
however, only replied, by begging him 
with tears in their eyes, for God's sake, to 
leave the city ; accordingly the brave old 
warrior quitted the place in disgust and in- 
dignation, and retired to Switzerland — the 
Spanish troops taking immediate posses- 
sion. The cities, indeed, had reason to 
congratulate themselves upon having the 
permission granted them to retain the same 
privileges in respect to religion as were 
enjoyed by Duke Maurice and the house 
of Brandenburg; although this arrange- 
ment did not certainly accord with the 
promise made to the pope. 

Besides the cities, two princes in Upper 
Germany had taken an active part in the 
war : Ulric, duke of Wurtemberg, and 
Frederick, elector of the palatinate. The 
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latter was not a member of the ScJimalkal- 
dian league, and had only, in accordance 
with an hereditary treaty between him and 
Duke Ulrie, furnished the latter with a 
subsidiary force of three hundred cavalry 
and six hundred foot soldiers ; added to 
this, he had been a juvenile companion and 
playmate of the emperor when tc^ether in 
Brussels as boys, whence he easily obtain- 
ed a pardon. The duke of Wurtemberg, 
however, was obliged, together wilh his 
council, to beg for pardon on their knees, 
as likewise to give up his strongest castles 
with all the cannon, and to pay a fine of 
300,000 gold florins, after having sworn to 
obey the emperor in all things. 

Thus the Schmalkaldian league in Up- 
per Germany was speedily destroyed, and 
the emperor resolved at once not to allow 
his army any repose, but to bring mi 
in the north of Germany to an equally 
prompt and decisive termination. He him- 
self stood, indeed, much in need of rest ; 
his hair during this war had become quite 
gray, his limbs were completely lamed 
irom gout, While his countenance was so 
deathly paie, and his voice so weak and 
iremuious, thai he could hardly be reoog. 
nised or understood. His spirit, however, 
still reigned with all its original power 
within that iniinn body ; and he was now 
urged on by necessity to obtain his object, 
inasmuch as He was anxiously expected at 
Eger by King Ferdinand and Duke Mau- 
rice, who there tarried like two fugitives 
driven from their possessions until became. 
He joined them at length, on the 15th of 
April, and they celebrated together the 
Easter festival ; they then forthwith pro- 
ceeded on their march, and on the 22d of 
April, Charles found himself already en- 
camped within a short distance of the walls 
of Meissen on the Ebe. 

The, elector coiiid not, for a Song time, 
believe it possiblt, thai Charles was march- 
ing against him ; but now, when to his no 
little surprise, he found he was actually 
within sight and close upon him, he gave 
hasty orders to destroy the bridge near 
Meissen, and marched with his army along 
the right bank of the Elbe, in order to 
reach Wittenberg, his capital, where he 
would have at command all the means ne- 
cessary to maintain a long and vigorous 
resistance. The emperor, on the other 
hand, held it most important that an imme- 
diate attack should take place, by which 



lo bring the war lo a speedy end ; espe- 
cially as his army was four times as strong 
as that of the elector. Accordingly, he 
lost not a moment, but pursued his march 
along the opposite shore, almost in a line 
with the elector's troops, and searched 
along the river for a spot to ford it and ge 
his army safely and expeditiously across 
The elector halted near the small town of 
Muhlberg, while the emperor, very late a 
night, once more rode with his brother and 
Duke Maurice along the shore, seeking in 
vain for a favorable spot by which to cross 
over ; for the Elbe here was at least three 
hundj^d feet wide, and the opposite shore 
was considerably higher than on his side. 
At length his general, the duke of Alba, 
brought from a neighboring village a young 
miller, (his name — preserved by history — 
was Strauch,) who promised to lead them 
to a fording-place. He was induced to 
commit this act of treachery by a feeling 
of revenge towards his fellow-countrymen, 
who, as they marched in the course of the 
day through his village, had taken with 
them two of his horses — this circumstance, 
and the tempting oiier of a hundred crowns, 
made him by Duke Maurice, with the 
promise of two other horses to replace those 
taken from him, determined him to serve 
the enemies of his country. 

At the dawn of morning, and under favor of 
_ very thick fog, several thousands of Span. 
ish arquebusiers now commenced crossing 
the river, and a select troop among them 
having cast aside their guns, and thrown off 
their armor, placing their swords in their 
mouths, holding them tight between their 
teeth, plunged into the stream, and swim- 
ming to the other side, seized the remains 
of the bridge which had been destroyed by 
' " ns. This they succeeded in re- 
t'hiie the cavalry forded the river, 
each horseman taking with him on his sad- 
dle a foot-soldier. Lastly followed the 
emperor, his horse guided by the said mil- 
ler, King Ferdinand, Duke Maurice, and 
the Duke of Alba, wilh the rest of the im- 
perial suite. 

On the morning of this eventful day — 
the sabbath — the elector attended divine 
service in MUhlherg, and when, in tiie 
midst of his devotions, a messenger arrived 
in breathless baste and announced lo him 
that the enemy had crossed the river and 
was in full march in puiBuit of him, he 
could not, would not believe it, but desired 
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the service of God not to be interrupted. 
When )l was over he found the news was 
too true, and he had scarcely time to retire 
with his army. He ordered his infantry to 
march in all haste for Wittenberg, but he 
directed the cavalry to keep the enemy at 
bay by skirmishing ; the artillery having 
already been sent in advance to Wittenberg. 
The imperialists, however, pursued the 
Saxons with such speed that they overlook 
them on the plain of Lochau ; and although 
his artillery and the greater portion of the 
infantry still remained behind, the emperor, 
nevertheless, by the advice of the duke of 
Alba, gave orders for an immediate attack. 
The Spanish and Neapolitan troopers dash- 
ed with impetuous force against the Saxons, 
Maurice himself leading the attack. The 
elector's cavalry was soon thrown into con- 
fusion, and fell back upon the ranks of their 
own infantry, which was hastily drawn up 
in battle array on the borders of a deep 
forest. The elector gave his orders from 
a carriage, his weight of body not permit- 
ting him to mount on horseback ; the em- 
peror, on the other hand, in whom the signs 
of illness were less than ever perceptible on 
this day, rode an Andalusian charger, hold- 
ing in his right hand a lance, andwearing 
a helmet and cuirass gorgeously decorated 
with gold, his eye beaming with warlike 
ardor. The imperial cavalry, with their 
terrific shout of "Hispaniat Hispania'"' 
v__i ^ through the ranks of the Saxon 



broke 



infantry, which were completely put to 
rout. All now took to flight ; everywhere 
was confusion and terror. As they flew 
across the plain, the fugitives were overta- 
ken and struck down by their pursuers, 
covering with their bodies the whole line of 
road from Kossdorf to Falkenbui^ and 
Beiersdorf. One of the elector's sons was 
overtaken by some troopers of the enemy ; 
he defended himself with great courage, 
and shot one of them dead at the moment 
when, having received two sword-cuts, he 
was sinking from his horse ; some of his 
own men just coming up in time, rescued 
and bore him away in safety. But his fa- 
ther was not so successful ; he could nol 
escape. He had been urgently entreated 
by his faithful adherents to seek safety in 
Bight, and gain a secure asylum in Witten. 
berg ; but his only observation was, " What 
will become of my faithful infantry V and 
he remained on the field of battle. In the 
heat of action he had quitted his carriage 



and mounted a powerful Friesian charger ; 
he was, however, very soon surrounded by 
the enemy's cavalry, and as he valiantly 
defended himself, he received a cut on his 
left cheek from the sabre of an Hungarian 
trooper. The blood streamed all over his 
face, but even in this sad condition the un- 
warrior would not yield, until a 
Saxon knight in the suite of Duke Maurice, 
Thilo of Trodt, penetrated through the Hun- 
garians that surrounded him, and called 
out to him in German to save his life. To 
him, as he was a German, the elector gave 
himself up a prisoner, and in token tliereof 
he drew from his finger two rings which 
he presented to him ; while to the Hunga- 
rian he gave his sword and dagger. The 
knight conducted his royal prisoner to the 
duke of Alba, and the latter, at the earnest 
and repeated persuasion of the elector, led 
him before the emperor, who still continued 
mounted on his horse in the centre of the 
plain. The elector, as he approached, 
sighed deeply, and raising his eyes up to 
Heaven, said, mournfully, " Heavenly Fa- 
ther, have pity on me, for behold I am a 
prisoner !" His sad condition and appear- 
ance excited the compassion and sympathy 
of all around; his wounded face still 
streaming with blood, and his cuirass like- 
wise being covered with spots of gore. He 
was assisted to dismount by the duke of 
Alba, and was about to drop on his knees 
before the emperor, taking off the gauntlet 
from his right hand, in order, according to 
German custom, to present it to his majes- 
ty ; but the latter refused to take it, and 
with a stem and haughty look turned from 
him. The mortified prince now addressed 
him with the words: "Mighty, gracious 
emperor !" " Ay, now I am your gracious 
emperor, am I V returned Charles, haugh- 
tily. " It is long since you styled me thus !" 
The elector continued : " I am your impe- 
rial majesty's prisoner, and beg to receive 



the treatment du< 



prince. 



You shall receive the respect you n , 

concluded the emperor. The elector was 
now conducted to the camp by the duke of 
Alba, together with Ernest, duke of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg, who had also been taken 
prisoner. 

Thus was that day brought to a success- 

ful close for the emperor, on the subject of 

which, in the style of Csesar, he writes : " I 

appeared, I fought, and God vanquished," 

Afi«r a repose of two days, Cbarlea 
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marched oa to Torgau, which surrendered 
forthwith, and ihenoe he proceeded to Wit- 
tenberg, the capital of the country. The 
place was defended by a strong fort and a 
good garrison, while the citizens themselves 
assisted with determined courage and loy- 
alty; had they continued lo make resist- 
ance for any length of time, the emperor 
would have been forced to withdraw from 
Saxony without having completed his work, 
as he was not at all prepared for a long cam- 
paign. Thence, in his impatience, and by 
the urgent persuasion of his confessor and 
others around him, he had recourse to an 
expedient which completely transgressed 
the iimila of his prerogative, and was 
trary to the constitutional rights of the 
pire. He summoned a council of war, 
pronounced sentence of death upon the 
fortunate prince ; an act which, however 
just the sentence, could not legitimately 
lake place, except in a diet held by the 
German princes of the empire. Probably 
he may not seriously have contemplated the 
execution of the sentence, but only sought 
lo use it as a means to terrify the friends 
and iailhful adherents of the elector within 
the walls of the city, and thus induce them 
to surrender the place ; but the violation of 
the law was based in the form of the judg- 
ment, and in case it did not operate in the 
way, perhaps, originally intended by Charles, 
there was loo much reason to fear from his 
slern nature, which never allowed him 
waver or recede, that execution would fol- 

The elector, who, when in prosperity, 
was too often wanting in resolution and fix- 
ity of purpose, evinced at this moment all 
the heroic courage of a firm and energetic 
soul founded upon unchanging and indom- 
itable faith. The sentence of death pro- 
nounced upon him, was announced to him 
at the moment he was engaged in a game 
of chess with his fellow-prisoner, Duke 
Ernest of Bran swick-LUne burg. His ap- 
pearance and manner betrayed neither 
alarm nor despondency, but as he resumed 
his game, he calmly repliea : " I can nev- 
er believe that the emperor will proceed to 
such extremes in his treatment of me ; if, 
however, his majesty has truly and defini- 
tively thus resolved, then I demand to be 
informed thereof in such positive and legit- 
imate form as will allow me to proceed to 
fix and arrange my afiairs in regard to my 
wife and children." 

37 



It is not known whether Duke Maurice 
did at al! interest himself on this occasion 
with the emperor in favor of the elector ; 
but, on the other hand, it is known for cer- 
tain, that the Elector Joachim of Branden. 
burg hastened immediately to the imperial 
camp, where be strenuously exerted all 
his powers of eloquence with the emperor 
to prevent, by some mediatory accommo- 
dation, the fulfilment of the sentence. He 
succeeded at length in his object, but un- 
der conditions most severe and painfully 
humiliating to the elector of Saxony. He 
was obliged to renounce for himself and 
descendants all claim to the electoral dig- 
nity, as well as the possession of the terri- 
tory, which were transferred to Duke Man- 
rice. His castles of Wittenberg and Gotha 
were surrendered to the emperor, while he 
himself remained his prisoner during im- 
perial pleasure ; so that if deemed proper 
and necessary by Charies, he might even 
have been sent to Spain itself, and there 
placed under the immediate charge of the 
Infant Don Philip. The necessary pro- 
vision for him and his family was to be 
furnished by Maurice, produced by the 
revenues derived from the (owns of Eisen- 
ach, Gotha, Weimar, and Jena. In one 
article of tlie conditions it was proposed, 
that the elector should even promise in ad- 
vance to accept of every thing that might 
be decreed by the council of Trent and the 
imperial power in religious matters — but 
to that the resolute prince would by no 
means be brought to agree, and on this 
point he remained so firm and immoveable, 
that the emperor was obliged to yield ; he 
struck out the passage with his own hand, 
and the Spaniards themselves even ac- 
knowledged the firmness of the elector lo 
be both honorable and praiseworthy. 

When it became known in Wittenberg, 
that its city was to be delivered up to the 
emperor, although in religious worship ir 
was guarantied the free exorcise of the 
Augsburg confession, considerable in<Bg- 
ition and consequent opposition and con- 
sion arose. At first the citizens resolved 
defend themselves to the last man, be- 
cause they found it impossible to. place any 
confidence in the promise made that they 
should have their religious liberty ; partic- 
ularly after the cruel manner ia which the 
Spaniards had acted towards their land. 
The elector, however, commanded them 
ke any furthen resistance, as the 
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emperor would, he assured them, faithful- 
ly keep the promise he had given ; espe- 
cially as the latter granted them permis- 
sion to receive only German troops as a 
rrison. Accordingly on the 23d of May, 
1547, the Sason soldiers marched out and 
the imperialists took possession of the town. 
In the course of a very short period an in- 
terchange of a more peaceful and friendly 
feeling arose between the camp and the 
city, and mutual distrust disappeared more 
and more. The Saxons, to their great 
wonderment and admiration, beheld their 
deposed lord and prince comfortably lodged 
and entertained in the tent of the duke of 
Alba, where he was waited upon and treat- 
ed with the greatest distinction and rever- 
enoe by the Spaniards. The electrcss her- 
self and her children, dressed in complete 
mourning, were led before the emperor by 
the sons of the Roman king and paid him 
(heir homage ; Charles assisted the princess 
to rise, and consoled her in her sorrow ani' 
affliction with words of sympathy and en 
couragement, granting permission to thi 
elector to pass an entire week with his 
family in his castle of Wittenberg, and 
there celebrate with them the festival of 
Whitsuntide. In addition to this, 
self repaired to the castle and returned the 
visit of the princess. The impression pro- 
duced by his noble and exalted spirit, now 
so much soilened, diminished and almost 
extinguished that feeling of antipathy 
hitherto existing against him throughout 
the country ; while, on his part, he formed 
a much more favorable opinion of the peo- 
ple of the north of Germany than the ene- 
mies of the new doctrine had led him to 
conceive : " Things and people appear fai 
different in this evangelical country to 
what I fancied and believed them to be be- 
fore I came among them," was his expres- 
sion now. And when he learned, that on 
his arrival the Lutheran form of divine 
service had been prohibited and had ceas- 
ed, he exclaimed : " Whence has that pro- 
ceeded 1 By whose authority t If it be 
in our name that the service of God has 
been interdicted here, then does it incur 
our high displeasure ! We have not alter- 
ed aught touching religious matters in 
High Germany, why should we do so 
here ?" He then visited the royal chapel 
of the castle, and examined the tomb of 
Luther. One or two of his suite — it is 
Mid the duke of Alba and the bishop of 



Arras, the son of Granvella — advised him 
the remains of the heretic resus- 
citated and publicly burnt ;" but Charles 
replied : " Let him repose in peace, he has 
already found his judge ; I war only with 
the living, not with .he Jead." 

Maurice, the new elector, showed him- 
self equally friendly and indulgent towards 
the Wittenbergians: "You have been so 
faithful to my cousin that I shall always 
her and think well of you," were 
his words to the corporation as he left them. 
On the eth of June the imperialists with- 
drew from Wittenberg, and, immediately 
.fterwards, the soldiers of the new elector 
marched in and took up their quarters in 
the city. 

On the same day that the emperor Charles 

ntered Wittenberg, his former rival, Fran- 

wa borne to the tomb, as 
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had 
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y obstacle to the 
om Wittenberg 
Hall order to attack 
th 1 1 ad f h Schmalkaldian 

1 u he land a f Hesse, and the 

latter bavmg now no longer any hope of 
deliverance but through the grace and par- 
don of the now all-powerful emperor, em- 
ployed every effort by means of his son-in- 
law Duke Maurice, and the margrave of 
Brandenburg, to obtain both. 

Both these princes exerted themselves 
most actively and zealously for him, and at 
length they succeeded ; the emperor de- 
claring, through his chancellor, Granvella : 
" That if the landgrave came to him in 
person, surrendered himself at discretion, 
and signed the conditions which would he 
submitted to him, he promised not to seize 
his lands, neither would he take his life nor 
punish him with lasting imprisonment." 
Thus it is expressed in a copy, recently 
discovered, of the transactions of that period. 
The mediators, however, either did not well 
weigh the last sentence of the declaration, 
and imagined it was meant to convey that 
the prince should suffer no imprisonment, 
or, as they themselves admitted, some months 
afterwards, at the diet of Augsburg, " In 
their verbal negotiations with his majesty's 
counsellors too great confusion and misun- 
derstanding existed through ignorance or 
misconception of language ;" enough, they 
pledged their word of honor with the land- 
grave to give themselves up prisoners.to his 
sons in case the emperor did not give him 
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Tiill liberty to return. Accordingly, on tht 
18th of June, Philip, in full reliance or 
tiieir word, came to Halle, and on ihe fol. 
lowing day ho was led hefore (he emperor. 
Charles was seated on his throne, sur. 
rounded by a crowd of Spanish grandees 
and Italian and German nobles, and among 
them stood conspicuous Henry, duke of 
Brunswick, lately the landgrave's prisoner, 
but whom he had been forced to release, 
and who now triumphed in his late con- 
queror's humiliation. With dejected and 
mortified mien the landgrave humbly knelt 
at the foot of the throne, while his chancel- 
lor, Giintherode, kneeling behind him, read 
aloud to the emperor the petition for pardon, 
it was expressed in the most humble terms, 
and an eye-witness relates, that in the ex- 
cess of shame and confusion with which 
the prince was overwhelmed at this moment, 
in (he presence of such a large and august 
assembly, a slight smile played about his 
mouth, as if produced by an unconscious 
effort of nature to repress the feeling of 
shame by which he was so painfully tried. 
But this expression did not escape the lynx- 
eyed monarch ; he held up his finger mena- 
cingly, and said in his Netherland dialect 
— for he spoke the German very badly — 
" Wi3l, ick soil di laohen lehren !" {Ay, 
ay, I will leach you to laugh.) The im. 
peria! chancellor. Dr. Seld, then read the 
emperor's reply: "That, although the 
landgrave, as he himself acknowledged, 
deserved the heaviest punishment, the em- 
peror, nevertheless, in his innate goodness, 
and in consideration of the intercession 
made in his favor, would allow mercy to 
take the precedence of justice ; he there- 
fore removed the ban of excommunication 
pronounced against him, and granted him 
the life he had by his acts forfeited." Af- 
ter this document had been read, the land- 
grave was about to rise as a free prince 
from his humble posture, but waited in vain 
for the signal from the emperor ; finding, 
therefore, that this was withheld, and that 
the clear and solemn promise of pardon was 
likewise refused to him, he rose of his own 
accord and withdrew from the assembly. 

In the evening he supped with the Elec- 
tor Maurice and the margrave of Branden. 
burg, in the quarters of the duke of Alba; 
after ihe meal, he was about to retire, when 
the duke informed him he must consider 
himself his prisoner. He was seized at 
once with astonishment and indignation, as 



were also the two princes who had guar- 
antied his liberty. They immediately ap. 
pealed to the emperor, and represented to 
him that they had pledged their princely 
word for the landgrave's liberty ; but 
Charles denied having promised him re- 
mission from all imprisonment — as the me- 
diators had falsely understood — although he 
declared at the same time that he would 
not punish him with perpetual captivity. 
And indeed it is very possible that his 
counsellors promised more than he himself 
intended to grant ; or that in the ignorance 
of the chancellor Granvella and his son of 
the German, and of the two electors of the 
Spanish and French languages, an error 
may have arisen in the correspondence. 

Still it would have been more noble and 
manly to have fulfilled the engagement to 
which the two princes had pledged them- 
selves towards the landgrave. On iheother 
hand, it was certainly very important to the 
emperor that he should hold the leaders of 
the Schmalkaldian alliance his prisoners 

itil he had completed the whole of his 
contemplated arrangements for the settle- 
ment of the religious affairs of Germany; 
for he still believed in the possibility of 
effecting a reunion of parlies, and these two 

iprisoned princes were the most obstinate 
and violent opponents to such a measure. 
But Charles did not consider that honesty 

id generosity became much more tha 
sovereign, and led more securely to the 
attainment of the object in view than cold, 
calculating caution ; and forgot that when 
,L-_ -_ ...j,g esiablished as a law, the inge- 
nious and clever politician may, in the 
course of time, be overreached by one still 
more cunning, and thus all his gains slip 
through his fingers. Duke Maurice, who 
was now unable to fulfil his engagement, 
and appeared in the character of a perjurer 
towards the landgrave, felt, no doubt, from 
the moment that the emperor would not 
acknowledge the pledge he had given to the 
landgrave in such good and confiding faith, 
that he was himself released from all obli- 
of gratitude and fidelity towards 
that monarch ; and thenceforth he consid- 
ered that in their relations together they 
must be governed alone by skilful and sa- 
gacious policy, and in this respect, at least, 
the duke needed not to yield in any thing 

The deposed elector and the landgrave 
were therefore '' ■oei' V ftl'ow aa fHam. 
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ers tne court and camp of the emperor 
wherever he proceeded. Besides this, all 
the Hessian castles and strongholds, from 
Cassel to Ziegenhain, were razed, all the 
cannon and ammunition seized and taken 
away, and the states of that country forced 
to pay a fine of 150,000 florins. The 
emperor Charles, in his treaties with his 
adversaries, followed the principle of the 
Romans in the time when they contem- 
plated the conquest and sovereignty of the 
whole world. For In the same way as 
they had then exacted from the Carthagin- 
ians, and the kings of Macedonia and Syria 
lai^e sums of money, together with the 
extradition of all their ships of war, war- 
like machines, and elephants, so also itow 
Charles disarmed and rendered powerless 
his enemies, by forcing them to dismantle 
and raze their fortifications, to surrender 
all their heavy artillery, which at that peri- 
od it was seldom possihle to replace, and 
finally to pay him heavy sums of money to 
enable him to undertake new enterprises. 
In his treaties with the cities of Upper 
Germany, the duke of Wurtemberg, the 
elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of 
Hesse, he gained more than five hundred 
pieces of cannon, which he caused to be 
conveyed to Italy, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands. The Spanish garrisons which he 
quartered wherever he found it possible, 
and especially in the cities of Uppei 
Germany, excited everywhere the greatest 
discontent. The overbearing pride and 
shameful treatment displaced and exer 
cised by these haughty foreigners am 
mated as they were by their religious ha 
tred, were msupportable, while il wa? nol 
forgotten that the emperor, in the stipula 
tiona of his election, had promised not tc 
bring or introduce any foreign troops into 
the empire 
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It now became more and more evident 
that peace in matters of religion would nol 
emanate from the council of Trent, for as 
its members consisted altogether of Italians 
and Spaniards, they could not possibly be 
regarded as the representatives of the 
Christian world in the sense of the former 
convocations of the church. The Protestants 
now, as well as previously, refused not only 
to acknowledge their authority, but, on the 
contrary, insisted upon a council " in which 
the pope should not have the presidency, 
and where the Protestant theologians should 
enjoy the privilege of voting with and on the 
side of the bishops, and where the decrees 
recently made should undergo fresh exami. 
nation and revision." 

The papal parly, on the other hand, 
would not consent to these demands, al. 
though the princes of Germany, including 
even the Catholics, urgently demanded that 
the states who had assisted at the confession 
of Augsburg should be admitted to join 
the council. Nay, the cardinals them- 
selves viewed the circumstance of its being 
held at Trent with a very unfavorable eye, 
and they strenuously endeavored to have it 
transferred to the interior of Italy ; for 
they were afraid that if the aged Pope 
Paul III. died during the period of its 
being assembled, the council, supported by 
Charles, would take upon itself the ofiice 
of electing a new pope in opposition to the 
rights enjoyed by the college of cardinals, 
and by which the interests of that institution 
must be materially affected. At length, 
a case of fever came fortunately to their 
did and seconded their wishes ; and al- 
though it was feared that the disease would 
have proved more generally fatal, still one 
only of the bishops became its victim. This, 
however, was sufficient to produce the ac- 
complishment of their object, and on the 
9th of March, 1547, the council was re- 
moved from Trent to Bologna. The em- 
peror, on hearing it, was highly indignant, 
and flew into a most violent passion, while 
the pope approved of the step taken by his 
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legate ; whence the division already exist- 
ing between him and the etnperor — owing, 
on (he one part, to the former having with- 
drawn his troops from Germany immediate- 
ly after the expiration of the agreed term of 
six months' service, and on the other, to the 
latter not having availed himself of the 
triumph he had obtained in his empire by 
forthwith extirpating the Protestant party — 
became more confirmed. The emperor 
told the pope's nuncio in plain language : 
" It could not be expected that the Pro- 
testants, who were willing to submit to the 
council, would themselves repair to Bologna, 
or even pay attention to what might be 
concluded there ; while the rest did not 
require this motive for refusing to attend. 
If, therefore, Rome did not furnish him with 
a council, he himself would speedily have 
one assembled which should be so formed 
as to satisfy every one, and produce all the 
reforms required ;" adding, "that the pope 
was an obstinate old man, whose only de- 
sire was to ruin and demolish the church 
to its foundation." Such were the angry 
terms in whioh Charles, against his usual 
manner, addressed the prelate, and by that 
we have another proof of his anxiety and 
zeal to promote the peace of the church. 
The German bishops, on their part, now 
likewise most urgently besought the pope 
to I'emove the seat of council to Trent, but 
their etTorts remained for a length of time 
without producing any eiTect. 

In consequence, Charles now proee 
to re-establish of his own accord, at a diet 
held in Augsburg, in 1548, order and 
peace in religious matters ia Germany, 
and with this view, he opened a new con- 
ference, to which, on the side of the Cath- 
olics, two moderate men were appointed — 
the bishop of Naumburg, Julius Pflug, and 
the grand-viear of Menlz, Michael Hold- 
ing ; while the conrt-chaplain of the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, John Agricola of Ber- 
lin, was selected on the part of the Protest- 
ants. They applied themselves to the 
subject with great industry and zeal, and 
marked out a plan of reunion which they 
laid before the emperor, Agricola, how- 
ever, from his too great anxiety to estab- 
lisit the desired peace, had deviated in 
several essential points from the original 
principles of his faith. He had succeeded, 
it is true, in gaming for his own party the 
admission of the two articles, viz., of 
marriage of clergymen, and the cele 



tion of the LoroTs Supper in both forms, 
lut to continue valid only until the council 
ihould have given its decision upon the 
subject. As to the rest, he recognised the 
authority of the pope, the celebration of 
nass, and the Catholic church and its 
iigns of faith generally ; whence it was 
easy to foresee that great discontent and 
opposition must arise. As, however, the 
elector of Brandenburg, and likewise the 
elector palatine, engaged both to sanction 
and adopt it, Charles considered he should 
now be able to compile therefrom his code 
of doctrines, called the " Interim." He 
convoked his states on the 15th of May, 
and then caused to be read to them the 
work in question, which was entitled: 
" Declaration of his imperial and royal 
majesty, which determinea bow religion 
shall be exercised and maintained within 
the holy empire until the decision of the 
general council shall be pronounced." 
After the reading, and a short discussion 
had taken place between a few individual 
members, but which led to no result, the 
electorof Mentzrase.andin thenameofthe 
states returned thanks to the emperor fox 
the trouble, labor, industry, and love he 
had taken and shown for the sake of the 
country ; and as none ventured to make 
any objection, tic emperor concluded that 
the sanction of the entire body of the stales 
was given to the measure, and regarded it 
now as the law of the empire. 

While the emperor Charles thus sought, 
on the one hand, to make himself indepen- 
dent of the proceedings of the pope, and, on 
the other, to maintain the unity of the Ger- 
man church — by which that of the Ger- 
manic empire itself must be rendered still 
more firm — he was guided by the one 
grand and fundamental principl bs rved 
throughout his entire reign ; v z 
store the importance and dign y f he 
ancient empire, as had formerly b n p 
jected, and in part effected by h ea 
Charlemagne, the Othos, and o 1 
minded emperors. His aim wa 
the empire replete with spiritual and n 
poral power. The emperor, ac rd ng 
Charles's plan, was to be made n al y 
the chief authority of entire Christendom, 
with his temporal power he was to unite a 
material and etFective influence over the 
church, and not 5nly protect, as a machine 
of the spiritual power, the order of the 
church, and assist in enforcing duty to its 
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1, but he was to have an impor- ' 
tant share and interest in its councils and 
Like Charles the Great, who 
i at the synods of his bishops, and 
whose decrees were aanctioned by his sig- 
nature, so, likewise, it was the desire of 
Charles V. to partake in the direction of 
the general council, or at least maintain 
next the pope, and as the central point of 
the eccleaiastieal order of the Germanic 
empire, the dignity with which he was in- 
vested. 

The emperor was well aware that a 
most grand and important step would be 
gained towards the establishment of his 
" Interim," if the imprisoned elector of 
Sasony, whose spiritual influence in ihc 
Saxon territories had recently very much 
increased— he being now regarded as a 
martyr to hia faith — could be persuaded 
to give it his approval. Accordingly, he 
sent his chancellor Granvclla, and his son, 
the bishop of A.rras, together with the 
vice-chancellor Selb, to submit to him the 
proposals to accept thai code ol doctrines, 
and likewise to recommend its adoption to 
his sons. The elector, howe\er, in icplj 
to their request, handed over to them a 
declaration which, in anticipation of such 
a visit, he had already prepared and writ 
ten with his own hand ; viz., " That the 
education he had. received from his youth 
upward at flie hands of the servants of 
the divine word, together with the profound 
researches he had himself since made in 
the writings of the prophets and apostles, 
nad united to convince him that the true 
Christian doctrine was to be recognised in 
the Augsbui^ confession, and his conscien- 
tious belief therein remained unshaken. 
If he accepted the ' Interim' as a Chris- 
tian and divine doctrine, he should be 
forced, against his conscience, to deny and 
condemn the Augsburg confession in many 
articles upon which his immortal happi- 
ness depended, and sanction with his lips 
what in his heart he held to be completely 
contrary to the doctrines of the Holy Scrip 
ture ; in doing this, he should consider lie 
was shamelessly abusing and blaspheming 
the holy name of God, for which sm he 
must severely and bitterly suffer in hia 
soul. Hia imperial majesty, therefore, 
would not, he hoped, feel ungracious to 
wards him, if he refused- to accede to the 
' Interim,' and persisted in adhering strict- 
ly to tlie Augsburg confession," 



The ministers refused to accept of this 
declaration, and reminded the elector, "that 
the emperor was empowered to make laws 
and decrees even in religious matters, and 
that several Roman emperors ancestors of 
his w h 

ev h d 

jec Ro m T 

ho m ea d 



it is believed to have been done without the 
sanction of the emperor himself— was both 
petty and unjustifiable. He was deprived 
at once of the society of his chaplain, 
Christopher Hoffmann, and a seizure was 
made of all his books, among the rest, of 
his own especially-treasured copy of the 
Bible, beautifully illuminated ; but amid 
the painful mortification he endured, while 
forced to submit to this trial, his firmness 
did not forsake him, for as the minions 
quilted the place with these, to him, invalu- 
able treasures, he said, resignedly: "You 
may take the books ; but that which I have 
learned from them you can never take or 
even tear from my heart." 

The sons, following the example of their 
father, refused to introduce the " Interim" 
into their territory, and, in fact, the em- 
peror soon found himself deceived in his 
hopes of succeeding to bring his code into 
general use. The Protestant theologians 
rose in one body agamst the measure, and 
many were forced to vacate and abandon 
their offices, and take up the pilgrim's stafi" 
as wanderers ; viz., in Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, Regensburg, Ulm, Frankfort, and 
other cities: the number of banished ec- 
clesiastics in the upper countries alone 
amounted to four hundred. What, how. 
ever, is still more astonishing is, that the 
Catholics themselves disapproved of this 
"Interim," although it was by no means 
pretended that it should be put into prac- 
tice among them. The Catholic church 
would have reaped the greatest advantage 
therefrom ; for if the emperor had suc- 
ceeded in his plan, the reunion of both 
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would have been a necessary consequence. 
Thencft their opposition can only be inter, 
preted into a declaration) that they would 
not regard as valid any regulation in mat- 
ters of religion coming from him as a, lay- 
Thus, during his sojourn of two years in 
the Netherlands, whither he had repaired 
after the diet of Augsburg, the emperor wa 
forced toreceivecontinu'al complaints fron 
Germany; his "Interim" was only ac 
knowledgcd outwardly in a few places 
while, generally, in all parts of the em 
pire much bitter feeling was expressed 
against it, and even the Elector Maurice 
himself gave it but averylimited reception 
in his land. He had commissioned severa 
theologians, including Melanchthon, to pre 
pare a church formulary for his own sub 
jects, and with great trouble, and not with 
out incurring severe censure from the more 
rigid of the Lutheran clergymen, ihey com 
pleted what was called "the Leipsic Inte 
rim," and which, certainly, deviated in 
many points from, hut as a whole adhered 
to, the Protestant faith. It was introduced 
in several parts of the north of Germany, 
although here and there with considerable 
alterations; but, on the other hand, In many 
other parts of the country the greatest stand 
was made against any change whatever. 
The cities of Constance, Bremen, and Mag- 
deburg especially, declared themselves 
most iirmly opposed to it, and refused to 
submit to the imperial order; whereupon 
the emperor pronounced the ban of the em- 
pire against them, and the two former places 
returned to their obedience. But Magde- 
burg continued obstinate, being influenced 
in a great measure by several theologians 
who had taken refuge there after their 
banishment from Wittenberg on account of 
the "InLcfim;" among whom a certain 
Flacius, with the by-name of Illyricus, was 
the most violent and zealous. The Elector 
Maurice received at the new diet of Augs- 
burg, in 1550, orders to execute forthwith 
the sentence of the ban pronounced against 
that city. He accordingly marched with 
his army at the commencement of the au- 
tumn in the same year, and laid siege to the 
place. 

At this diet Charles sought to gain for 
his son Philip, whom he had sent for from 
Spain, the title of king of the Romans. 
However, neither his brother Ferdinand, 
nor the latler's son, Maximilian, nor, in 



fact, any of the electors or princes, would 
give their consent ; for, besides other causes, 
the haughty, gloomy, repulsive appearance 
and manner of the prince could not possibly 
operate in his favor among the Germans, 
His father, therefore, saw himself obliged tc 
send him back to Spain, whither Philip in- 
was too glad to return, for he was more 
!d h r\hnayh 
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prayer 
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him thai John Frederick of Saxony and the 
landgrave of Hesse were now suffering im- 
prisonment. Those, on the other hand, who 
stil! cherished some hope of relief, turned 
their eyes towards him, for to ther ' 
peared the only one now 
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protecting the new faith. The moment had 
now, indeed, arrivea, when with one grand 
and mighty stroke he might expunge all 
recollection of tlie past and regain the pub- 
lic opinion. Maurice was not long in de- 
ciding the course he should take, and he 
determined to put his plan into execution 
at once. He availed himself of the oppoi 
tunity presented in the expedition again! 
Magdeburg, to collect, without exciting 
suspicion, a numerous body of troops, while 
at the same lime, in accordance with the 
object in view, the siege of the city itself 
was conducted as tardily as possible. At 
length, in September of the following year, 
1551, he, of his own authority, agreed to a 
suspension of arms, and in the succeeding 
November, he concluded a treaty with the 
city — the terms of which were extremely 
mild, and favorable for the latter — while, 
however, he took care not to discharge his 
troops on this account. He secretly dis- 
patched his early friend and companion, 
Albert, margrave of Brandenburg-Culm- 
bach, to the court of Henry 11., king of 
France, the son of Francis 1., in order to 
conclude an alliance with him, and he im- 
mediately engaged in his service the leader 
of the Wurtemberg troops, John of Hey- 
deck, who, together with Schiirtlin, had 
been previously placed under the imperial 
ban. These proceedings, however, had not 
escaped observation, and were communi- 
cated to the emperor ; but Charles remain- 
ed deaf to all the warnings given to him. 
He placed the greatest confidence in the 
man whom he thought he had thoroughly 
tested, and when thus cautioned against 
him, he replied : " That as he had never, 
to his knowledge, given cause, either to 
Maurice or the Margrave Albert, to act 
inimically towards him, but, on the contra- 
ry, had shown to both great proofs of his 
favor and consideration, he could not be- 
lieve it possible that they would be guilty 
of such ingratitude ; and ho was convinced 
that with them their acts would go hand in 
hand with their words, and that they would 
not swerve from that honorable line of con- 
duet for which the German nation had ever 
distinguished itself." And thus, while, on 
the one hand, t!ie emperor placed his firm 
reliance upon German fidelity, his minis- 
ter, Granveila the younger, calculated up- 
on the simplicity of the Germans, for the 
observation he made in reply was : " That 
It was wholly impossible for a phlegmatic 



German to conceive a plan and endeavor 
secretly to bring it to bear, without its be- 
ing immediately discovered and known in 
all its details." 

Both the emperor and his minister, how- 
ever, were struck as it were with a clap of 
thunder, when Maurice, in the month of 
March, 1552, suddenly appeared with hia 
whole army and invaded Franconia, aug- 
menting his forces with those of the land- 
grave of Hesse and the troops of the Mar- 
grave Albert. At the same time both these 
princes drew up a declaration against the 
emperor, which they made public, wherein 
they sought to justify the war they com- 
menced. They complained of the pndong- 
ed imprisonment of the landgrave, as like- 
wise of the attacks made by the emperor 
upon the liberty of Germany, They re- 
proached him with having confided the 
seals of the empire to foreigners, who were 
totally unacquainted both with the language 
and laws of Germany, so that the Germans 
themselves were actually forced to learn a 
foreign tongue before they were allowed to 
make known their demands lo the imperial 
government. " Contrary to the oath he 
look, he had," they said, "introduced into 
the country foreign troops, who pillaged 
and ruined the unfortunate inhabitants, 
'bom they likewise abused and ill-treated 
1 every possible way ; nay, he had gone 
1 such extremes, thai he had clearly shown 
he was swayed by no other thou^rht or feel 
ing 
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their prouil and overbearing conduct, to- 
gether with the cruelty practised by theii 
common soldiers, brought down upon them- 
selves the just indignation and hatred of 
the countrv The love of the nation Charles 
ne\er could [jossesi for be himself cher- 
ishtd none towards the people , condescen- 
sion naa the utmcit his piide nould allow 
him to vouchsafe to the Germans. But 
this cold and formal display of affability is 
more insuppoitable to a biave and loyal 
nation than e\eii arrogance and tyranny ; 
while the discontent and mortification ex- 
pressed by the pimces when they saw that 
a haughty fore gner like Granvella, was 
installed m hia office as chancellorj and 
had thus confided to his charge Ihe entire 
control of the goiirnment, were but too 
well founded It was, however, less the 
acts than the disponlwn of the emperor as 
e>inced against the Geimans, which drew 
upon him this humiliating war with Mau- 
rice The Margrave Albert in his decla- 
ration to the emperir introduces an accu. 
sation, the nature ot which appears still 
more striking, but « hich had its origin in 
that very arrogance then so openly and di- 
rectly displayed by these foreigners towards 
the nation. Albert, in his furious indigna- 
tion against tiie historian of the Scbmalkal- 
dian war, Louis d'Avila, bestows upon him 
the epithets of " liar and villain," inasmuch 
as in his work he speaks of the Germans 
being a savage and unknown people, " de- 
void of all honorable, manly, and noble 
virtue, and of whose descent and origin no- 
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1 these declarations they 
were represented, in the feeling of his dig- 
nity made no other reply than : " That 
the accusations of the two princes being so 
childish, unconnected, and absurd, they 
only contained in themselves their own 
falsehood and want of foundation, while 
they laid bare in ample evidence the mis- 
shievous character of those who had in- 
vented them." 

The enterprise of the two princes, how- 
ever, very soon lost character in public 
opinion through the conduct of the margrave 
himself, who, with his people, comniitted 
violence and devastation, equaled only by 
the most lawless band of freebooters and 
inoendiarists, everywhere throughout the 
flat portions of the country. Thence Mau- 
rice and the young Landgrave William 
38 



of Hesse, both of whom had nobler objccta 
in view, were forced to separate from him 
and leave him to act for himself. 

The emperor was now in a state of great 
embarrassment ; he was in want boui of 
troops and money, which tatter, to hia 
mortiiication, the money-lenders of Augs- 
burg refused to advance him, and he was 
reduced to the extremity of deputing his 
brother Ferdinaod to open negotiations 
with Maurice. As, iiowever, they led to 
no result, and Maurice easily perceived 
that the design of Charles was to gain time, 
he broke up at once from Swabia and 
marched his troops into the Tyrol, in order, 
if possible, to fall upon him unprepared. 
His progress was so rapid, tliat he actually 
preceded in person the announcement of 
his advance ; he marched on to Ehren- 
berg, which fell into his bands, and had 
he not been detained an entire day by a 
mutiny which broke out in one of his regi- 
ments, lie would have succeeded in gainmg 
Inspruck in time to have surprised the 
emperor there and taken him prisoner. 
Charles, however, was thus enabled to 
escape on the previous night, (of the 19th 
May,) during a most dreadful thunder- 
storm, and arrived in safety at Trent ; he 
himself was conveyed there upon a litter, 
being at the time extremely ill, and his 
brother Ferdinand, the captive elector of 
Saxony, and the rest of the suite followed, 
some on horseback, others even on foot, 
while servants with torches lighted them 
on their road through the narrow passes 
of the Tyrolese mountains — such had been 
their haste. But ei'en Trent itself was no 
longer secure, and after a few hours of 
repose, Charles was again forced to resume 
his flight across the most difficult and dan- 
gerous roads as far as the village of Villach, 
in Carinthia ; the assembled council at 
Trent having also in their alarm broken 
up and taken flight on every side. Maurice, 
however, on finding that Inspruck was 
evacuated, turned back again, after he 
had distributed among his troops the impe- 
rial booty collected, and marched on to 
Passau, whither an assembly of the princes 
had been convoked. 

Meantime it cannot be doubted but that 
these reverses of fortune, which, together 
with his bodily afflictions, had humbled the 
proud heart of Charles in these days of 
disgraceful flight, were sent by Providence 
for his justification. It was, no doubt, 
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duiing this trying period that he formed 
the resolution of voluntarily laying down 
his crown as soon as ever he had quelled 
this uevv war, and, reoouncibg the world's 
pomp, to retire into solitude, and devote his 
remaiDing days [o (he exclusive service of 
the eternal and immutable Creator. 

He now gave the imprisoned elector of 
Saxony his liberty once more ; stipulating 
only that he should remain with the court 
a short time longer. And truly, the sight 
alone of this suffering prince must have 
produced within him bitter and painful 
feelings ; for it was only five years previ- 
ously that, on the plain of Lochau, the 
elector, with bleeding form, appealed to 
him on his knees for grace ; while now the 
same prince beheld him, the former con- 
queror, sick and helpless, traversing almost 
impassable mountains as a fugitive, and 
pursued, too, by another elector of Saxony, 
whom he in his days of pride and glory 
had himself promoted and rendered power- 
ful. What, however, afflicted the emperor 
more than any thing else, was to find him- 
self deserted by all his states — not even 
being aided by the Catholics — while they 
all prefei'red submitting patiently to be 
plundered by the Margrave Albert, rather 
than uniting together for the succor and 
protection of their emperor. Then it was 
that he but too truly felt the conviction at 
heart, that it js only in the love of his peo- 
ple that a sovereign can hope to find a sure 
protection in the iiour of danger. 

In Augsburg, the Elector John Fred- 
erick took leave of the emperor, who, in 
their parting scene, testified much respect 
and even emotion towards the prince. The 
latter left Augsburg immediately, and has- 
tened to return to his own lands. As he 
proceeded he was everywhere welcomed 
and received with sincere and hearty re- 
spect and congratulation ; and when he 
approached Nuremberg, he was met on the 
road by a train of fifty deputies from the 
magistrates of that city on horseback, and 
the whole populace greeted him with shouts 
of joy, while at the same lime many were 
afTeoted even to tears. When, at length, 
he arrived at his own town of Coburg, his 
beloved wife Sibella — who had now thrown 
aside the mourning robes she bad worn 
during the entire five years — on finding 
that the wish she had so often expressed 
had now become fulfilled, viz., that before 
she died she might see her husband re- 



leased from his captivity, was sa overpow 
d h t h f 11 into his arms completely 
bl his arrival at Jena, where 
b so h d b It a university in lieu of 
! t t k f m them at Wittenberg, he 
p lly rejoiced in meeting and 
h Id ng communion with the 
1 ^ p f s and their students. His 

H d f thf I friend, Lucas Cranach, 
tl p tog ther with the eldest of the 

p tl same carriage with him : 

B h Id . cl mied the delighted elector 
to his son ; " this is the true fraternal study 
of the sciences;" and the entire body of 
professors having now advanced to wel- 
come him with an address of congratula- 
tion, the gratified prince listpncd to it with 
uncovered head. Such was the reception 
experienced, and such were the feelings 
produced on the reappearance of this truly 
German prince among liis subjects, by 
whom he was rpgardcd in the light of a 
father. Charles V., however, was unfor- 
tunately never so received in Germany. 

The emperor meantime left it to his 
brother Ferdinand to negotiate with Mau- 
rice at Passau. He himself had a great 
objection to the whole transaction, but he 
was nevertheless very desirous to make 
peace with Maurice, in order to be enabled 
to turn all the power of his arms against 
the enemy he most hated — the French; 
who, during this interval, had invaded Lor. 
raine and taken one city after another. 
Under such circumstances, the treaty of 
Passau was concluded on the 31st of July, 
1552. Therein it was stipulated : " TTiat 
the Landgrave Philip of Hesse should at 
once be set at liberty, and that the ban of 
the empire pronounced against al! who 
had joined in the war of Schraalkald should 
be withdrawn. That with respect to the 
other religious grievances, a new diet 
should be convoked, and that until then the 
imperial chamber of justice should exer- 
cise its judgment with equal impartiality 
for both parties, but that the imperial 
council should be composed of Germans 

After the conclusion of this peace, Mau- 
rice, in order to prove the justice of his 
intentions, disbanded all the foreign troops 
of his army, and marched with his own 
soldiers to Hungary in aid of King Ferdi. 
nand. Philip of Hesse was liberated, and 
returned to his family and country. The 
long and severe imprisonment he had en 
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dured had liumbled and depressed hia in- 
dependent spirit, and destroyed all farther 
inclination for great underfakings ; he cm- 
ployed the remaining years of his life in 
the praiseworthy task of healing, as far as 
possible, the wounds inflicted during the pre- 
vious unhappy period of anarchy throughout 
his dominions. 

The emperor having, in the mean time 
collected an army from Italy and Hungary 
marched againstHenry II,, king of Prance, 
and sick and enfeebled as he waa, he fol- 
lowed it in a litter and commanded it at 
the siege of Mentz. But it appeared now 
as if fortune had abandoned him entirely; 
the city defended itself with great obsti- 
nacy, and however determined the em- 
peror and his army might have been to 
carry on the siege, they were nevertheless 
compelled to yield to the severe effects of 
the winter, and to withdraw from its walls. 
Much discontented, Charles returned to the 
Netherlands, and commenced making pre- 
parations for the nest campaign, 1553. 
This, however, as well as the two follow, 
ing expeditions of 1554 and 1555, produced 
nothing decisive for the two nations ; the 
French, when Charles sought to bring 
them to an open engagement in the field, 
fortified themselves in their strongholds, 
and the entire war limited its operations to 
merely devastating the provinces of tlie 
frontiers. Charles was accordingly forced 
to transfer its achievement to his son Phi- 
lip II. 

The treaty of Paasau had produced in 
Germany a happy state of repose ; one 
man alone appeared determined not to al- 
low its uninterrupted enjoyment — the tur- 
bulent Margrave Albert of Brandenburg. , 
He pursued his war of pillage and incen- 
diarism against the bishops and several 
cities in Franconia, Swabia, on the Rhine 
and Moselle, with unheard of impudence 
and daring, and as at length all the warn- 
ings given to him were of no avail, Duke 
Maurice, to whom the peace of Germany 
had now become more and more dear, iini. 
ted with Henry, duke of Brunswick, and 
both made a combined attack upon the 
margrave, in 1553, on the plain of Liine- 
biirg, near Silvershausen ; he having by 
this time extended his depredations even to 
Lower Saxony. The battle was severe 
and bloody ; the margrave, however, was 
completely beaten ; but two sons of the 
dukeof Brunswick, a prince of LUneburg, 



fourteen counts, and nearly three hundred 
of the nobility besides, were left dead on 
the field, while Maurice of Saxony him- 
self was mortally wounded. He waa con- 
veyed to a tent erected close to a hedge, 
and there he received the captured ban- 
ners and papers of the margrave, which 
latter he examined with all the eager cu- 
riosity his sinking state would permit- 
Two dajs aiterwards he etpired exclaim, 
ing with his dying breath ' God will 
cone — ' the rest of the sentence was 
uninttlligible Although only thirty-two 
years of age he had alrealy acquired 
greater authority and coiimanded more 
influence in Germany than any one of his 
contemporaries Hence any farther testi- 
mony is unnecessary in orier to prove the 
preponderating power of his genius. The 
final efforts he so pat lotically made for 
the promotion and establ sbment of general 
tranquillit} and his lo\e for peace and or- 
der, which he sealed with his own blood, 
have in a great degree served to throw the 
mantle of oblivion over his earlier pro- 
ceedings, and conciliated the critical voice 
of public opinion. He was succeeded in 
the electorate by his brother Augustus. 

Albert, the restless margrave, in whom 
the turbulent spirit of the times of the 
Faustrecht was revived in all its destruc- 
tive form, still continued, in spite of the 
severe defeat he had suffered, to harass 
the country. Completely reduced after 
this last battle, he, in his extremity, sought 
the aid of the king of France, and support- 
ed by the money he received from that 
monarch, he immediately began, in 1556, 
to collect fresh troops and make arrange- 
ments for another campaign-^or rather se- 
ries of depredations. Happily, however, 
his death, which occurred suddenly amid 
his warlike preparations, prevented him 
from committing further devastation. He 
waa likewise a prince of extraordinary 
powers, and resembled very much his an- 
cestor Albert, the Achilles of Germany ; 
but the innate wildness of his disposition 
and character generally, combined with 
the disordered state of those times, which 
destroyed all principle, however (irmly 
based, had operated to give to his energies 
a direction fatally destructive. 

In the treaty of Passau it had been fixed 
that a diet should be held in order to regu. 
late the affairs of religion, and to investi- 
gate the accusations of the Elector Maurica 
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against the emperor. Charles himself 
urged its assembling with great zeal, in 
order that it might not appear as if he stood 
in any fear of the inquiry ; but the affairs 
of Germany having now become altogether 
equally indifferent to him, nay — and who 
could blamo him — even odious, he confided 
their direction to his brother Ferdinand, 
who devoted all his energies with noble and 
praiseworthy zeal to the undertaking. In 
spite of the Ic'hargy and indolence of the 
German princes, and not discouraged by 
several vain attempts to effect his object, 
he at length succeeded, in 1554, in forming 
a diet at Augsburg. A committee was 
immediately named to examine and settle 
the various matters of religious contention, 
composed of the ambassadors of Austria, 
Bavaria, Braadenburg, Wurtemberg, Eieh- 
sladt, Strasburg, Juliers, Augsburg, and 
Weingarten, and they all worked with sin- 
cere and laudable industry in the great 
cause. The Eoman king aided them 
therein most strenuously ; he removed 
every external difficulty presenting itself 
in the progress of their task, and when he 
learned, among other tilings, as is related 
by his chancellor Zasius, " that several of 
the spiritual princes were engaged in fruit- 
less disputes, that thev were occupied in 
strewing tlie path witR every sort of dis- 
quisition and difficulty, adapted more to 
destroy altogether even to the foundation 
the building they were engaged to recon- 
struct, while such proceedings must pro- 
duce, on the other side, hitter and inimical 
feelings," he dispatched Z^ius and his 
vice-chancellor Jonas to them, and warned 
them, in most grave and solemn terms, to 
desist from such a line of conduct ; and in 
thus acting iie effected his object. 

And by proceeding, in another circum- 
stance, to act with equal firmness towards 
the Protestants, he caused them likewise to 
yield to his wishes. Tlie point was one of 
great importance, inasmuch as they de- 
manded that the ecclesiastical body of Ger- 
many should be at liberty to adopt the 
Augsburg confession, and retain at the 
same time their ofRces and lands ; hut the 
Catholic party rose in strong opposition 
against it : " If this demand," they declared, 
" was conceded, the whole of the ecclesias- 
tical possessions in Germany would very 
soon be transferred into the hands of the 
Protestants. Much rather, on the contrary, 
ought the law to be thus : that as soon as 






ihould be forth- 
with succeeded by a Catholic." Eventu 
lly the Protestants were obliged to cede 
the point for the moment, hut they held it 
in reserve, meantime, to be discussed on a 
future occasion : a subject of dispute which 
became important under the title of the 
"Ecclesiastical Reservation." Thus was 
concluded at length, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1555, at Augsburg, the religious 
peace which for a time put an end to the 
long contest. Free exercise of religion 
was granted legally to the Protestants 
throughout the whole of Germany, and they 
retained possession of all the revenues 
hitherto received from the ecclesiastical 
institutions. Neither Protestants nor Cath- 
olics were allowed to seek proselytes at the 
expense of either party, but every person 
was permitted to freely follow his own faith. 
And while every reigning prince was priv. 
ileged to 65: and establish the religion of his 
dom nions, he 1* as not at liberty to force any 
of his subjects to adhere to any one church 
beyond anothei , on the contrary it was 
left open to any one, who m ght desire to 
do so from rehgious moti\es to remove 
from one territory into another Hence, 
in this respect, the progress of reform had 
not as yet attained that degree of toler 
anco which allowed the subject piofessing 
a faith diilerent to the established creed 
of the Lountry, equal rights fo those en 
joyed by all the rest of his fellow subjects 
Another law, howeier, by which the inter 
estfl of the Protestants were beneficially 
promoted, was that their co religionists 
became now likewise membeia of the im 
penal chamber of justice 

After the conclusion of this religious 
peace, the subject-matter of the accusations 
brought by Prince Maurice against the 
emperor came on for discussion in the col- 
lege of the electoral princes ; but, to the 
satisfaction of Charles, none of the other 
states of the empire would join in the in- 
vestigation, and consequently the whole 
question was abandoned. 

The division of the two religious parties 
in Germany was now established forever 
by this peace. Charles, who had devoted a 
great portion of his existence and power 
towards their reunion, experienced little 01 
no satisfaction when he contemplated the 
present slate of things — so different to the 
objects he had in view ; and consequently 
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Germany had now become to him a coun- 
try more and more indifferent andestranged. 
Meantime, the war with France proceeded 
at a very slow and unsatisfactory pace, 
and Charles was forced to witaesa how 
increasingly that power interfered in the 
affairs of Germany, while his genius saw 
beforehand the influence that government— 
to him so hateful — would gain over Europe, 
when once the power of the Spanish-Aus- 
trian house became divided, and which 
even now, while united under his n 
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other hand, the country towards which he 
had ever turned his eye with pleasurable, 
genial feelings — Spain — had now found in 
hia son, Philip, a protector who possessed 
the general confidence of the nation. Ac- 
cordingly, every thing now combined to 
strengthen the motives for the plan deter- 
mined upon by Charles, and which, in 
imitation of Diocletian, he had some time 
had in contemplation, viz., to abdicate hi 
throne, and end his days in the retirement 
of a monastic life. 

In the autumn of 1555, he summoned 
hia son Philip, who had shortly before mar- 
ried Mary, queen of England, to Brussels, 
and on the 25th of October of the same 
year, he solemnly transferred into his hands 
the dominion of the Netherlands. This 
ceremony took place in the same hall in 
which forty years before Charles had been 
declared of age. Here, when all were 
assembled, the invalid emperor, having 
with great diiBculty risen from his seat, 
and supporting himself upon the shoulders 
of Prince William of Orange, addressed 
the princes and nobles in a speech so touch- 
ing, that all were deeply affected, some 
even to tears. He declared, "that since 
the seventeenth year of his age, his whole 
thoughts had been occupied in promoting 
the glory of his empire; that he had been 
always anxious to be personally present in 
all his undertakings, that he might be an 
eye-witness of their progress and results, 



for which reason his entire reign had been 
almost one uninterrupted scene of pilgrim- 
age and travelling; that he had been 
nine times to Germany, six to Spain, four 
to France, seven to Italy, ten to the Nether, 
lands, twice to England, twice to Africa, 
and, finally, that he had made eleven voy. 
ages by sea. That now, however, his 
sinking body warned him to withdraw from 
the tumult and vexation of temporal affairs, 
and to transfer the burden of all these cares 
to younger shoulders. That if, during his 
many long-tried efforts, he had neglected 
or imperfectly settled any matters of im- 
portance, he earnestly besought the pardon 
of those who might thereby have suffered; 
and that, finally, he himself should always 
remember his faithful Netherlanders with 
love and affection to the end of his life, 
and continue to pray to God for their pros- 
perity." — He then turned to his son Philip, 
who had dropped upon his knees and kiss- 
' the emperor's hand, and exhorted him 

the most urgent and impressive manner 

seek by every effort in his power to 
render his reign one replete with glory ; 
overcome with fatigue and emotion, 
he sunk down exhausted upon his chair. 

On the 15th of January, in the ensuing 
year, 1558, his abdication of the crowns of 
Spain atd Italy, in favor of his son Philip, 
took place in Brussels with equal solemni- 
ty ; and in the following August, (hat of 
the Germanic empire, in favor of his bro. 
ther Ferdinand, was effected by an embas- 
sy, at the head of which was Prince Wil- 
liam of Orange. Ferdinand assumed the 
government from that moment on his own 
authority, but was only formally acknow- 
ledged by the body of elecloral princes in 
the beginning of the year 1558, at Frank- 
fort, where he swore to the stipulated terms 
of his election, and tho imperial crown was 
solemnly placed on hia head by the arch- 
hancellor of the empire, the Elector Joa- 
him of Brandenburg, which, together with 
the sceptre, had been brought from Brus- 
sels at Charles's desire, by the imperial 
deputation. 

Charles embarked with his two sisters 
for Spain, on the 17th of September, 1556, 
and he kept them with him until he reached 
Valladolid ; there he parted from them, 
" d now left entirely alone, he proceeded 

a small building near the convent of St. 
Just, belonging to the order of St. Jerome, 
situated in the beautiful country of Estre- 
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madura, and which he had caused to be 
built expressly for himself. Here he now 
dwelt until his death, two years afterwards ; 
living quite alone, not eveo seeing his sis- 
ters. His hours were divided between 
pious meditation and mechanical inven- 
tions, to which latter occupation he was much 
attached ; he, however, still contioued in 
correspondence with his son, and interested 
himself ill the affairs of Spain. He, like- 
wise, employed himself io his gaixlen, 
which he took great pleasure in cultivating. 
It is related of him that he once made two 
watches, upon which he bestowed much 
ingenuity and labor, and placing them to- 
gether on the table, he endeavored to make 
them go exactly alike. Several times he 
thought he had succeeded in his object, but 
all in vain — the one went too fast, llie other 
too slow. At length he exclaimed : " Be- 
hold, not even two watches, the work of 
my own Lands, can I bring to agree with 
each other according to a law, and yet, 
fool that I was, I thought I should be able 
to govern, like the works of a watch, so 
many nations, all living under a different 
sky, in different climes, and speaking a 
different language !" 

Finally, shortly before his death, in 
order to celebrate in the most awe-striking 
manner the renouncement of life, and the 
mortification and corruption of all sense 
and feeling, he caused a solemn rehearsal 
to be made of his own funeral. Being 
placed in the coffin he had already pre- 
pared, the monks of the neighboring con- 
vent carried him in solemn procession to 
the church, where they performed over 
him the service of the dead. It was now 
that the mortal fever which had been so 
long raging in his body broke out. Medi- 
cine it was useless to offer him, his only 
desire being now to take the holy sacrament, 
which he received from the hands of the 
archbishop of Toledo. Shortly aflerwards 
he (lied, on the 21st of September, 1558, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

In his youth, and before he was bowed 
down with illness, Charles was of a noble 
manly figure, full of majesty and dignity. 
He spoke but little, and a laugh or smile 
was rarely seen upon his countenance, 
wiiieh was extremely pale ; the color of 
his hair was blond, and bis eyes blue ; and 
in his whole appearance there was a mix- 
ture of the Flemish and Spanish charac- 
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Ferdinand, when he became sovereign, 
continued to exhibit the same spirit of 
peace and justice he had shown during the 
reign of Charles V. All his actions and 
his whole character expressed a special 
goodness of heart, and the most kindly in- 
clinations. Experience had rendered his 
mind more and more mature and settled, 
while he never swerved from his word, and 
occupation and activity were to him so 
necessary, that his vice-chancellor, Wal- 
dersdorf, says of him; "His club might 
have been more easily wrested from the 
hands of Hercules, than affairs of business 
from the emperor." He had read with 
great attention when a youth, the celebra- 
ted work by Erasmus on the education of 
princes; and he knew almost by heart the 
treatise of Cicero on our duties. 

This excellent prince, who was a Cath- 
olic with his whole soul, and in his last 
will addressed the most urgent exhortations 
to his sons, to be firm and constant to the 
ancient and true religion, as their ances- 
tors had been before them, including the 
Roman emperors and kings, as likewise 
the glorious princes of Austria and Bur- 
gundy, together with the kings of Spain — 
whence they had drawn down upon them, 
selves the blessing of God — this prince, 
nevertheless, maintained and cherished 
, within his heart a firm and unchanged fol 
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erance and generosity towards those of a 
different opinion, which is innate in every 
well-disposed mind. In his own hereditary 
lands the new doctrine spread more 
more, owing principally to the great want 
felt there for educational institutions, which 
obliged all those who were desirous of giv- 
ing education to their children, more espe- 
cially the nobility and higher classes, tc 
send them in foreign countries, and gene- 
rally in preference to the university of 
Wittenberg, which was distinguished abo' 
all the rest for its learning and science. 
Nevertheless, it never for a moment ei 
ed the mind of the emperor that it 
necessary to prevent this from taking 
place ; on the contrary, he only sought the 
means to produce reconciliation and ur ' 
and for this purpose he was especially 
anxious to avail himself of the council of 
Trent. 

Religious peace had, it is true, restored 
the tranquillity of the empire externally ; 
but internally, after such mighty storms, 
it could only proceed with difficulty and 
by slow degrees. The two parties con- 
tinued to watch each other with fear and 
doubt ; and the most absurd reports as to 
their hostile intentions were eagerly caught 
at and believed by either side. " If a 
prince happens to take into his service," 
says Zasius, the emperor's chancellor, 
" either a general or a cavalier, then dis- 
trust is immediately awakened ; and every 
rustling leaf gives rise to suspicion." 

The division among the Protestant party 
added materially to that already existing 
in Gfermany. The Calviniata, who, coming 
from Switzerland and France, became 
more and more distributed throughout the 
empire, gained increasing numbers of ad- 
herents, and were objects of hatred to the 
Lutherans, while the latter were equally 
so to the former. Among the princes the 
elector palatine was the first to declare in 
their favor. The Lutherans, however, di- 
vided themselves into two parties, that of 
the moderate and that of the extreme party. 
The former followed the spirit and princi- 
pies of Melanchthon, the latter held to the 
very letter the doctrine of Luther, for 
which they battled with fiery zeal, because 
they venerated that alone, and believed 
they possessed its whole nature in words 
and forms. All those who at this time 
raised their voices so loudly in the Protest- 
ant church, only gave another proof how 



difficult it is for the human mind to maia- 
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which we have already inferred, he thus 
expressed himself to his sons upon the sub- 
ject of the numerous Protestants of his 
time : " While, instead of being of one mind 
among each other, they are so disunited, 
so unenlightened in their opinions and feel- 
ings, how can they be assured that what 
they put so much faith in is good and just? 
It is not the many beliefs, but only the one 
that can hold good. As they themselves, 
therefore, do not deny that they have 
among them so many different beliefs, 
the God of truth cannot surely he with 

It has often been matter of astonishment, 
that the Protestant doctrine did not spread 
with equal rapidity throughout the whole 
of Germany, considering the favorable dis- 
position evinced by the people to receive 
it ; but the enigma is in a great measure 
explained by the speedy degeneration of 
Protestantism itself. How was it to be ex- 
pected that a doctrine which so soon dis- 
id into a frivolous, spiritless dispute of 
words, and the converts to which over- 
helmed each other with maledictions, 
could possibly succeed in gaining the 
ts of the multitude? On the contrary, 
many parties were found in various direc- 
ns, who, having gone over to the cause, 
the course of a short time abandoned it, 
and returned to their ancient faith. 

Another great obstacle to the rapid pro- 
gress of the stream was, at this moment, 
presented in the institution of the order of 
Jesuits, founded in 1540 by a Spaniard, 
Ignatius Loyola, a man glowing with zeal, 
id of a very profound mind. This or- 
r, which was established more properly 
:th the object of supporting the pontifical 
chair, spread its principles more and more 
widely throughout the whole of Europe. 
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Its constitution was based upon the unity 
and powerful co-opcration of its members, 
and the most rigid obedience was its law. 
The head of the order lived in Rome ; to 
him were addressed, with the most minute 
detail, the reports made by the directors or 
chief agents established io the provinces, 
and who again had under their control 
many sub-agents : thus descending gradu- 
ally to the last member, whence the entire 
fraternity were governed by one spirit. 
The superiors examined each member's 
qualifications strictly, and during a suffi- 
cient length of time to enable them to place 
him in the office considered by the order 
as the most calculated to promote its views. 
Thus was formed a finely woven net, the 
meshes of which were laid with cunning 
and sagacity, and extended all over Eu- 
rope. When, io 1540, Loyola received 
the approbation of the pope, he had ten dis- 
ciples ; in 1608, they numbered more than 
ten millions, and in 1700, they had aug- 
mented to twenty millions. As the mem- 
bers of the order were exempt from all ec- 
clesiastical functions, and, indeed, even 
from clerical duties altogether, they were 
enabled to devote their whole time to 
science, and thus it resulted that they soon 
included in their ranks a considerable 
number of excellent teachers and writers, 
distinguished preachers, enthusiastic mis- 
sionaries, and professors of every depart- 
ment of science. It was they who were 
enabled to enter tho lists against the Pro- 
testants, defending the Catholic system 
with all their zeal, and rivalling them in 
powers of spiritual eloquence from the pul- 
pit. All their efforts were directed against 
tha new doctrine ; they worked against it, 
whether in the character of confessors and 
governors of princes, or teachers among 
the people ; and the efficient management, 
produced by the cordial co-operation so 
zealously exercised by the order, rendered 
their exertions successful. This institu- 
tion, indeed, promoted materially the de- 
velopment of modern ages. It must not 
be forgotten that, in its day, this order ren- 
dered essential service in the education of 
youth ; and if the civilization of the Cath- 
olic world in subsequent times has become 
far more perfect, and has ranked far above 
that existing at the end of the middle ages, 
it is to be ascribed alone to the exertions 
of the society or order of Jesuits. If, there. 
fore, the operations of its members had 



been less devoted to external matters ; if 
they had been more limited to the domin- 
ion of the mind ; if the morality of the or- 
der had been equally simple and sincere 
in proportion as its wisdom was great and 
comprehensive ; and if it had not attempt- 
ed to grasp with invisible hand at the di- 
rection and government of states, then the 
entire world of Catholicism would have 
had just cause to bless unanimously its 
memory. We shall have occasion more 
than once in the course of our history to 
refer to the influential actors belonging to 
this order, whose operations in important 
moments produced great etTecl. 

The emperor Ferdinand already learned 
to know their influence in the most clear 
and decided manneratthe Council of Trent, 
although to his disadvantage. Matters did 
not proceed here as he wished. In order 
to appease the minds of his subjects in his 
hereditary lands, and in the hope, perhaps, 
of being able to avoid ail division, he caused 
his ambassadors at the council to argue 
with great zeal in favor of certain proposi- 
tions, whence he anticipated the most hap- 
py results. These points embraced the 
service of the holy communion under both 
forms and the marriage of priests, the sanc- 
tion of which depended, as he said, only up- 
on the indulgence of the church. The am- 
bassadors, likewise, of France and Bava- 
ria spoke on the same side, and the latter 
especially, concluded their arguments thus : 
" We can assure this assembly, with the 
most sincere and conscientious feeling, that 
nothing could or would prove more ser. 
viceable and beneficial at the present mo. 
ment, towards reconciling the minds of 
Christians with each other, terminating the 
disputes of religion, preserving our own 
party in their faith, and restoring to it 
those that may have deserted from it, than 
the accordance of these legitimate and 
Christian demands of tho emperor's ambas- 
sadors." But an equitable and acute 
judgment upon the subject of our afiairs 
was not to be expected from an assemHy 
composed for the greater part of foreigners 
and men totally unconversant with that 
which was peculiar to Germany, and what 
was best adapted for it under those circum. 
stances ; this, indeed, is sufficiently con- 
firmed by the reports made to the emperor 
by his ambassadors, among whom were 
four bishops : " We now behold quite 
clearly," they write, " and the facts stare 
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us ia the face, although we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to acknowledge it without 
real pain and mortification, tliat nothing 
can be effected here without having 
course to intrigue. The Spaniards will 
not swerve an inch from the instructions 
of their king, while the Italians watch with 
eager eye the slightest signification made 
by the pope and his cardinals. The bish- 
ops from the other countries, who per- 
chance are best aware of the present state 
of things, comprise the minority, and con- 
sequently can do nothing ; because the 
majority of voices decide all things. 
From Germany itself we have only had 
the bishop of Louvaine, who attends 
name of the archbishop of Salzburg, and 
a few days since he was joined by the 
grand-vicar of Eichstadt. On the other 
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reform in the church, have, in consequence, 
been marked down in Rome on the con- 
demned list. If, therefore, no end be put 
to these secret machinations and human 
passions, truly we know not what good can 
be expected from this quarter." 

Such complaints were repeatedly made, 
and thence this last effort made by the 
emperor Ferdinand to restore the peace of 
Christendom by a searching investigation 
of ecclesiastical affairs, made under the 
sanction of the Church, completely failed. 
The cause of this ill success, however, 
was the same as that which had prevailed 
at Constance, and which rendered all at- 
tempts of the same kind — suggested by the 
German representatives with the most sin- 
cere and honest intentions — perfectly use. 
less. This evil consisted in the mixture 
of foreigners presiding at these councils, 
whose knowledge of our nation was little 
or nothing, but whose influence, from the 
commencement of our history, in all ex- 
ternal as well as internal affairs, always 
deprived us of peace. 

Meantime, however, the council of Trent, 
besides a great number of dogmatical de- 
cisions, has pronounced some most excel- 
lent principles upon the morals of Chris- 
tianity, which operate even to this day as 
rules in the doctrine of the Catholic church. 



It is in this field of the service of God that 
all parties are united ; it is the same for 
all, and indicates equally to all the means 
by which they may show themselves to be 
true Christians in mind, word, and deed. 

The council closed its silting on the 9th 
of December, 1563 ; and shortly after- 
wards the emperor Ferdinand died, on the 
15lh of July, 1564, in the sixty-second 
year of his age. The convincing testi- 
mony in his favor recorded in history is, 
that during the difficult period when hatred 
and violence so often decided opinions, he, 
nevertheless, carried with him to his grave 
the glory of being praised as an excellent 
monarch by all parties, Catholics as well 
as Protestants. 

Ferdinand had already proposed his 
eldest son, Maximilian, as his successor, 
at the assembly of electoral princes in 
Frankfort, in 1560, and they had acknow- 
ledged him as such. The father recom- 
language worthy of 
record ; " Endowed," he says, " with con. 
iiderable intellectual powers, great ad- 
Iress, mildness, and goodness of heart, he 
s likewise gifted with all the other prince- 
ly virtues and good morals j possessing a 
disposition open to all that is truly just, 
good, and honorable, together with a sin- 
love for the hdy empire of the Ger- 
nation, the glory and prosperity of 
which it was his earnest desire to promote- 
Finally, he was master of the six princi- 
pal languages usually spoken in Chris- 
tendom, and was consequently enabled to 
3 in person all transactions with 
powers." Another honorable tes. 
timonial was rendered him by his Bohe. 
mian subjects when they recommended 
the Poles as their king : " Our Bo- 
," they said, "is far better under his 
government than if it were ruled even by 
a father born among us ; our rights, our 
liberties, and our laws are protected by 
him ; he allows every thing to take its 
course wjthont making any change. And 
what we justly regard as almost a work of 



miracle ii the generous impartiality and 
tol ance h t d all classes 
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haps known , nay, he publicly avowed the 
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minion over the conscience." Sach was 
the glorious character of this emperor, and 
it was by meritorious and praiseworthy 
conduct such a^ tliis, after the example of 
his good father, that ho happily succeeded 
in establishing generally, throughout Ger- 
rrtany, that tranquillitj which, until that 
moment, it had never enjoyed since the re- 
ligious divisions ; a circumstance rendered 
still more striking, as it was effected at a 
period when, in the cause of religion, vio. 
lent and sanguinary scenes were taking 
place in the Netlierlands, and more espe- 
cially in France, where the most dreadful 
acts were committed, and the universal 
massacre (on the eve of St. Bartholomew) 
of the Protestants, excited a feeling of hor- 
ror throughout Europe. 

The imperial chamlier of justice, origin- 
ally instituted for the purpose of eradi- 
cating the system of the Faustreciit, now 
succeeded completely in gaining the upper 
hand, and abolishing forever that brutal 
law. We find that the last expiring effort 
made to exercise its power was attempted 
about this time by a Franconian knight, 
William of Grumbach, who, with the re- 
mains of the savage horde formerly col- 
lected by Albert of Brandenburg, resumed 
operations in Franconia and spread devas- 
tation in different parts of that country. 
His attacks were more especially directed 
against the territory of the bishop of Wurz- 
burg, and which prelate he actually shot 
in his own city. The imperial chamber 
pronounced the ban of the empire against 
the murderer, who took to flight and sought 
refuge in Gotlia at the hands of the son of 
the unfortunate Elector John Frederick. 
He had succeeded, it appears, in filling 
that young and weak-minded prince with 
hopes of being able to reconquer for iiim 
the electorate of Saxony, and he was tli"- 
the means of leading the young duke 
experience a fate far more distressinj; th 
that undergone by his father. The Elector 
Augustus, the brother of Maurice, march- 
ed with his army to execute the imperial 
ban, laid siege to Gotha during the entire 
winter, until both the duke and Grumbach 
were reduced to the necessity of sui 
dering (hemselves. The young prince was 
conveyed a prisoner to Vienna, where, 
his arrival, a straw hat was placed on 
head, and he was led tlirough the streets 
an open cart as a show, amid the mockery 
and derisrian of -the ■populace. He 



tion. The same complaints were now 
made as in the time of Maximilian I. In 
the representations made by Maximilian 
" :o the diet, he says : " The present 
system pursued by our German soldiers — 
'n former times, distinguished beyond those 
if any other nation for their discipline, 
loyalty, and devotion — renders them more 
fit to be regarded in the character of bar- 
barous savages ; so much so that in the end 
wanton and dissolute conduct will be 
carried on to such an extent that no honest 
man will be able to remain in his dwelling, 
nor will either house or farm be left longer 
in possession of their owner." 

These complaints were met by creating 
new and more stringent laws for the disci- 
pline of the army ; but the adoption of the 
most essential means of reform, and which 
had been suggested by the emperor himself, 
viz., t!ie prohibition against the enlistment 
of ti-oops in Germany by foreign princes, 
was not agreed to. The princes maintain- 
ed : " That from time immemorial to serve 
for the honor and distinction of accomplish- 
ing chivalrous feats at arms in the armies 
of foreign princes, had ever continued to 
be regarded as an honorable privilege of 
national liberty, so long as such practice 
caused no injury to their native country ■ 
and that if this custom was abolished, ths 
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warlike spirit of the empire would be ' 
nihilated at onoe, and in the moment 
danger no warriors would be at band 
to aid in the general defence." In this 
language may be traced that of the time 
of Tacitus, when the youth of Germany, 
during tbe period of peace in their own 
tribe, incited to deeds of valor, entered the 
ranlts of such other races as at that mo- 
ment were engaged in war with each other. 
In 1575 the emperor Maximilian suc- 
ceeded in having his son Rudolphus elect- 
ed king of the Romans, and he died in the 
following year in Ralishon, on the same day 
.„j .-„ .L g hour that the conclusion of 
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these inimical acts must lead. The con- 
test carried on by the latter country against 



duke of Alba,* 
religious liberty, pro- 
duced not only the greatest excitement 
throughout Germany, on the frontiers of 
which the most dreadful scenes took place, 
but transferred by degrees the horrors of 
war and rapine to the empire itself, whither 
the Spanish army, impelled by disease and 
waol, took refuge, and retreating from the 
Netherlands, marched into (he Weslphalian 
territory, where it extended its devastation 
throughout the land. 

In addition to this, serious events took 
place at this moment in the German portion 
of the frontier countries. At Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle a body of emigrants from the Nether- 
lands, with their Protestant minister, had 
augmented the number of their adherents 
to such an extent, that, emboldened by their 
, they considered themselves justi- 
fied in claiming the same rights as those 
enjoyed by tbe Catholics, They chose 
from among their number two burgomasters, 
and when their adversaries refused to ac- 
knowledge their authority, they fleiv to arms, 
and making themselves masters of the arse- 
nal, they succeeded in obtaining what they 
demanded by force. In the neighboring ' 
district of Cologne scenes of still greater 
revolt took place. The Elector Gebhard 
was at this time enamored with the beaud- 
ful Agnes of Mansfeld, canoness of Ger- 
resheim, and in order to make her his wife, 
he adopted the Protestant religion, a pro- 
ceeding insisted upon by the counts, her 
brothers. Thechapter of the cathedral and 
the corporation of Cologne, immediately 
appealed to Rome and the emperor, and ob- 
tained from both the ban of excommunica- 
tion against the archbishop. As his succes- 
sor, the chapter selected Prince Ernest of 
Bavaria, who, by means of iho Bavarian 
and Spanish troops, took immediate posse s- 
■ m of the land. 
Gebhard took refuge at first in the Neth- 
erlands, and subsequently he removed to 
Strasburg, where he became dean of the 
chapter, and died in 1601. Tbe Protest- 
ant princes quietly submitted to his depo- 
sition and expulsion, although the acquisi- 
tion of a new vole in the electoral council 

* TTiedufe of Alba boasted, on his return to Spam, 
that ho haa put to death witli the sword more IJiaa 
eigtileen thousand men in tlie NetheriamlB, and ho 
vowed lliat he would willmgly, old as iie was, eacrilico 
one of his own lefs if the king— who was not endowed 
with too much indulgence— would only show a grealei 
desire lor war and its sangumaty acoompanimenls. 
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would have been to them of the utmost con. 
sequence. Possibly, they may have been 
induced to act this neutral part from their 
respect for religious peace, a principle 
both honorable and noble ; but the public 
voice reproached them with having refused 
to assist Gebhard, because being themselves 
strict Lutherans they disapproved of bis 
adopting the Calvinistic doctrine, which 
they hated almost as much as Catholicism 
itself. However this may be, it is quite 
certain that only one prince — a Calvinist — 
stepped forward to assist Gebhard : John 
Casimir, the count palatine, who advanced 
with a few troops against Cologne, and 
blockaded that city for a short time, but 
the return of the Bavarians and the want 
of money to pay the men very soon pro- 
duced their dispersion. 

This prince, John Casimir, t 
ous partisan of his church, and 
nothing of the Lutheran doctriii 
it admission altogether into hi 
whence no part of Germany 
much from the melancholy effects of the 
hatred of the Protestant parlies as this pala- 
tinate. The Elector Frederick IIL had, 
■previous to his decease, gone over to the 
Calvinists ; and of his two sons, the younger 
and be fore- mentioned palatine, John Casi- 
mir, adhered to his father's principles, 
while the elder, Lewis the elector, was so 
devoted to the Augsburg confession, that he 
wouldnoteven allow the Calvinistic chaplain 
of his late father to pronounce the funeral 
oration over his remains. In accordance with 
this hostile feeling, he deprived the Cali 
ists of all their churches, and sent all their 
clergymen as well as teachers out of the 
country : (heir number amounting to more 
than two hundred. At the premature death, 
however, of Lewis, the guardianship of his 
son Frederick IV. devolved upon John 
Casimir, whence every thing underwent an 
entire change ; the Lutherans in their turn 
were treated as his brother had treated the 
CaWinists, and young Frederick, then only 
nine years old, was forthwith removed from 
all connection with Lutberanism, and strict- 
ly educated in the catechismofCalvin. This 
was called Christian zeal of faith! Through 
such zeal, however, the palatinate was 
forced to change its religion three times 
in the course of sixty years. No wonder, 
therefore, if the old church felt itself justi- 
fied in proceeding as it did against the new 
one, since the latter was so zealous against 



own disciples. Subsequently, indeed, 
s very dissension of Cologne produced 
similar contest in Strasbujg, whither 
Gebhard had withdrawn with three can. 
of his chapter, Protestants like him- 
self; and the town of Donauwerth, which 
until then had remained a free imperial 
, and had adopted the reformed 
principles of faith, brought upon itself the 
ban of (he empire on account of its reli- 
gious disputes, and, in 1607, fell into the 
hands of the duke of Bavaria, who exe- 
cuted the sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced against it. 

But, during the reign of Rudolphus II., 
ustria itself was more especially the 
ene of great agitation and discord . Maxi- 
ilian II. had granted to the Protestant 
ites the free exercise of their religion, 
id even allowed them to supply themselves 
with a form of church service which was 
prepared for them by a theologian of Ros- 
tock, David Chytriius ; as, however, the 
emperor wished at the sametime to exclude 
theirstyleof worship from Vienna altogether, 
' furnished them with various churches 
situated in the vicinity of that city. Their 
number became very soon oonsiderbaly aug- 
mented, several of their teachers, particu- 
larly a certain Doctor Opicius, were, very 
unjustifiably, most zealous in their endeav- 
ors to gain over to their side all they could 
of such as were of an opposite or different 
faith; and the complaints against them 
growing more and more numerous, Rudol- 
phus, swayed as he always was by the in- 
fluence of party counsellors, proceeded in 
his measures against the Protestants to such 
extremes, as to deprive them altogether of 
the churches so recently given to them, and 
withdrew from them even their right of 
citizenship throughout all the towns of Aus- 
tria. These proceedings, however, very 
soon excited so much discontent and indig- 
nation, while, on the other hand, the in- 
ternal disorders of Hungary, together with 
the troubles produced by the presence ot 
the Turks in that country, were so great, 
that he was forced to return to measures of 
a more mild and pacific nature. 

In Hungary itself great discontent was 
produced by his government, partly be- 
cause he paid little or no attention to the 
affairs of that country, but more especially 
because he not only never attended in per- 
son at any of the states' assemblies, and 
had never even once visited that kingdom, 
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but permitted his German soldiers to com- 
mit every sort of insolence and violence 
without control. Thence, atthe commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, a most 
serious revolt took place there, at the head 
of which was a nobleman, Stephen Botsch- 
kai, who united with the Turks, and took 
possession of the greater portion of the 
country. Nevertheless, in spite of this 
dangerous state of his kingdom, the empe- 
ror grew more and more indifferent and 
negligent, and took no longer the least in- 
ferest in its government. Celestial and 
natural science occupied his attention 
much more than the affairs of his dominion, 
and this application very soon brought him 
into the association of those who pretended 
to teach him the prophecies of the stars and 
the art of making gold. Thence, while 
his court comprised a mixture of such de- 
ceivers, and the moat learned men of the 
day — such as Tycho Brahe and Keppler — 
so likewise in the mind of the emperor, 
trivial and puerile indications became pro- 
portionably confounded with sentiments of 
a nobler nature. Productions of ancient 
art, statues, chiselled stone work, as well 
as pictures, were objects of his greatest de- 
light, and be devoted large sums of money in 
their collection ; while, however, on the other 
hand, his alcbymical laboratory, where he 
sought to produce his manufacture of gold, 
possessed no less attraction for him, and 
such members of his government as wished 
to communicate with him upon important 
and pressing affairs connected with the em- 
pire, were often forced to extend their re- 
searches after him to the retirement of his 
stables, where he was accustomed to pass a 
portion of the day. This inactivity and 
carelessness, the revolution in Hungary, 
together with the disorders prevailing in the 
hereditary Austrian provinces themselves, 
could not be regarded with an eye of indif- 
ference by the brothers and cousins of the 
emperor, more especially as he himself had 
no family. They accordingly deliberated 
together what was best to be done for the 
well-being of their house, and they finally 
concluded a treaty, in 1606, according to 
the terms of which Matthias, the eldest 
brother of the emperor, was empowered 
restore order forthwith both in Hungary a 
Austria. At first, the emperor was much 
dissatisfied with this arrangement ; aftei 
few years, however, he yielded his consent, 
and voluntarily resigned to Matthias the 



upper and lower portions of the Austrian 
territory a,long the Ens, together with the 
kingdom of Hungary r ■' in order that this 
country which, in tlie absence of the em- 
peror, had endured so much during a war 
of sixteen years, might, under the govern- 
ment of Matthias, recover its tranquillity 
and prosperity." And, in reality, this 
prince did succeed in restoring peace in 
Hungary, and shortly afterwards, on the 
death of Botschkai, in subjecting it alto- 
gether to his authority. 

Beyond his imperial dignity, nothing was 
now left to the emperor Rudolphus but the 
kingdom of Bohemia. The Protestant states 
of this country, anxious to avail themselves 
of the favorable moment in which their 
sovereign was placed without power, and at 
variance with the other members of hia 
family, left him no peace until they at 
length obtained from him, in 1609, the per- 
mission for the free exercise of their religion, 
the establishment of their own consistory, 
the surrender of the academy of Prague, 
together with the right of building fresh 
churches and schools in Bohemia, in ad- 
dition to those they already possessed. This 
important document is called the letter of 
majesty, and it was this said document which 
formed the first pretext for the thirty years' 



listrust and doubt had now 
gradually resumed their sway among the 
religious parties of Germany. At the same 
time, the division existing in the house of 
Austria, which had been the support of the 
Catholics, produced a more immediate alli- 
ance between the Protestant states, and 
urged them to form a new league, offen- 
sive and defensive. The palatine house 
was more especially active in the promo- 
tion of this object, and zealously contribu- 
ted all its influence ; their efforts in the 
cause, however, only produced a fatal re- 
sult to the league, for as the palatinate ad- 
hered so closely to the Calvanislic doctrine, 
the Lutherans were induced to think un- 
favorably of the alliance, and the majority 
of their party refused to join it. When, 
therefore, Frederick, the elector palatine, 
succeeded in the year 1608, after great ex- 
ertion, in constituting a new alliance, to 
which the name of the Evangelical TJrd&n 
was given, he found himself joined only by 
the margraves of Brandenburg, the Count 
Palatine Philip Lewis, of Neuburg, the 
duke of Wurtemberg, and the margrave of 
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Baden, together with the three principal 
cities: Strasburg, Niiremberg, and Ulm. 
This union waa based upon the* principle 
of mutual support in council and arms, and 
its especial object was to protect religion ; 
the palatine to have the direction of affairs 
during peace, and its term to extend to ten 
years. Endeavors were made to enrol 
several other members, and the elector of 
Brandenburg was not altogether unwilling 
to join it, but Saxoay was most decided in 
its refusal to do so, replying, " That if the 
nature of the affair was gravely considered, 
it would be found on the one hand, that the 
union was not at all necessary ; and on the 
other, that in reality its results must be 
nothing else but a separation and dissolu- 
tion of the whole empire." In truth, if the 
palatine house was really influenced in the 
affair by ambitousand impure motives, it had, 
subsequently, but too much reason to regret 
it, for it suffered severely in consequence. 

In the following year, 1609, an event 
took place in which the Evangelical Union 
look an immediate and active share. Duke 
John William of Juliers, who possessed 
the beautiful lands of the Lower Rhine, 
Juliers, Clcves, Berg, and Mark, died the 
25lh of March in that year, without leav- 
ing any children. He had four sisters, 
who were all married to German princes, 
and not only their husbands, but likewise 
other distant relations, laid claim to the 
inheritance. Two of the claimants, how- 
ever, the elector of Brandenburg, and the 
count palatine of Neuburg, took first 
Bession and signed a treaty "~ 
by which they agreed to govern the coun- 
try in conjunction until the matter was 
definitively settled. The emperor, however, 
displeased with the arbitrary conduct of 
these two princes, sent his brother, the 
Archduke Leopold, bishop of Passau, in 
order to take possession of the land as a 
vacant fief of the empire. He arrived 
with some troops, but could gain nothing 
more of the country than the city and for- 
tress of Juliers, where he was admitted by 
the governor ; he, however, caused fresh 
bodies of soldiers to he raised in Alsace, 
and resolved to maintain the rights of the 
emperor by force. The Evangelical Union, 
finding the house of Austria mi.\ing itself 
up in this affair, came forward and pre- 
pared to march to the aid of the two princes 
thus threatened ; while Henry IV. of 
France now joined the league, and prom- 
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luppori It is 
well known with what grand projects thia 
monarch was constantly occupied, even to 
the entire transformation of the whole of 
Europe, and how desuous he was to re- 
duce the Austrian house in ordei to form 
Europe into a federative republic, which it 
was his intention should furnish one com- 
mon army wherewith to drive the Turks 
out of Europe His alliance with the Evan- 
gelical Union had these objects in view; 
and he fixed the jear 1610 for the com- 
mencement of his plans against Austria. 
The army of the union accordingly march- 
ed into Alsace in the spnng of this same 
year, attacked and defeated the few thou- 
sands collected there by the Aichduke 
Leopold, and, in order to justify these pro- 
ceedings, accused the emperor of having 
acted illegally in the affair of Juliers. The 
emperor, it was said, according to the an- 
cient right of the empire, ought not to have 
attempted to decide this matter alone, but 
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but as Henry IV. of France was assassi. 
naled about this time, the members of th( 
union showed themselves more disposed t( 
terminate matters in an amicable way, anc 
both parties shortly afterwards laid dowr 

The old emperor embittered his few re- 
maining years with vexatious quarrels with 
his family. He was much dissatisfied with 
his brother Matthias, nor was he indeed 
attached to any other of his relations ex- 
cept the aforesaid Archduke Leopold, bish- 
op of Passau. He felt, therefore, desirous 
of giving him his kingdom of Bohemia — 
the last in his possession — and m the yeai 
1811, according lo a plan calculated vcrj 
badly for tiie promotion of his object, h* 
empowered him to march with his troops 
from Passau and enter Bohemia at their 
head. The stales of the kingdom, who 
naturally imagined that in this proceeding 
hostile intentions were directed against 
(heir religion, took to arms, and making the 
emperor a prisoner in his own castle of 
Prague, they summoned to their aid Mat- 
thias, who for a considerable time had cal- 
culated upon the crown of Bohemia. He 
obeyed their call at once, and entered the 
city amid'Jt their acclamations, while Ru- 
dolphus was obliged, after a bitter and 
mortifying negotiation, to yield the crown 
to his brother. It is said, that during this 
time of trouble, and in the irritation of the 
moment, he burst open the window of his 
room and exclaimed, in words fatally pro- 
phetic — as they turned out ; " Prague, un- 
grateful Prague ! through me you became 
elevated, and to-day you ungratefully de- 
sert and turn your back upon your benefac- 
tor ! May you be pursued by the vengeance 
of God, and may His curse fall upon you 
and throughout Bohemia !" 

Of all his crowns, the last and only one 
remaining to him now was that of the em- 
pire ; death, however, which soon after- 
wards delivered him from all his troubles, 
saved him likewise from the final disgrace 
of resigning this, which mortification, it is 
but too probable, he would have been forced 
to undergo ; he died on the 20th of Janua- 
ry, 1612, aged sixty years. 
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round the Emperor hi his Palaee— FenHnand nnoK- 
pectedly isBcued- The Bohemians depose him— The 
Electoi^Palaline Fcederiok T.,8Dii-in-Iawof Jamea 
I. of Eogland, King of BohemiH, IfllB— His Inesda- 
tion and PaBilhiuiinil£— Feidiniaid and Maxhnilian 
of Bavaris— Hieir AUiance— Superinitj' of the Int- 
perialisls over the QohemiiuiB-^attle of Weinell- 
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capitulates— Bohemia severely punished by Fmli- 
nainl—Tliirly thousand Famifies banished theCoua- 
try. 

Matthias, the eldest brolher of the late 
emperor, was now chosen successor to the 
imperial crown, and was crowned at Frank- 
fort, on the 24th of June, 1612. The cere- 
mony was performed amid a display of 
stately pomp and splendor such as had not 
been witnessed for a length of time — if, 
perhaps, at all. All the electors, except 
the elector of Brandenburg, were present, 
and a host of the other princes of the em- 
pire. " It seemed," says an historian, " as 
if they had assembled in such numbers in 
order to take a final leave of each other, 
for after this occasion they never again 
collected in a body so numerous." Mat- 
thias himself had in his suite alone three 
thousand persons, two thousand horses, and 
one hundred carriages, drawn each by 
four horses ; and the other princes ap. 
peared equally well attended, in proportion 
to their means. Festival succeeded festi- 
val, and foreigners, witnessing all the 
grand and brilliant scenes that passed, and 
all the joy and hilarity that everywhere 
prevailed, must have regarded Germany aa 
the first country in the world, especially 
when they beheld this assemblage of all 
its princes thus met in, apparently, friend, 
ly association. But behind this galaxy of 
royal and noble personages hovered the 
spirit of dissension ; the profound observer 
might have recognised in the joy expressed 
by the Catholics the hopes they entertained 
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for their party, based upon the activity 
and firmness of the new emperor ; and in 
the delight evinced by the Protestants, he 
might have perceived the expectations they 
formed, founded upon the ilhicss expressed 
in his appearance. Prince Christian of 
Anhalt, one of the most active among 
the latter party, made rather a humorous 
observation in reference to the double 
meaning in which this festival must be re- 
garded ; " If it should come to a dance, 
our emperor Matthias will make no very 
high springs." 

In truth, the new emperor did not by 
any means show the activity and energy 
which had been anticipated from him ; it 
appeared as if he had only compelled his 
late brotiier to resign his crowns in order 
to perpetuate his indolence and irresolu- 
tion. On the other hand, the passions of 
the multitude continued to operate more 
and more seriously, and prepared the way 
for those violent and disastrous eruptions 
which burst forth again even during the 
reign of Matthias. In the Austrian terri- 
tories, the religious parties, excited by 
their preachers from the pulpit, resumed 
their violence towards each other with re- 
doubled fury, all human relationship be- 
tween the contending parlies disappeared 
and became annihilated, for such hatred 
as adheres to that which is held most sa- 
cred in man remains the most implacable 
of all. 

In other parts of Germany, some very 
serious occurrences took place about this 
time. Fresh disturbances broke out in 
Aix-la-Chapelle as well as in Cologne, be- 
tween its inhabitants and the two princes, 
governors of the territory of Juliers, be- 
cause the latter, to the injury of the for- 
mer, had raised the small town of MUhl- 
heim, on the Rhine, to the rank of a city. 
In both these cases, the emperor decided 
in favor of the Catholic party, and conse- 
quently excited fresh anxiety in the minda 
of the Protestants. His judgment, how- 
ever, in the cause of theMiihlheim dispute 
would have produced but little effect, had 
not both the princely houses who had pos- 
session of the patrimonial estates of Juliers, 
become divided with each other. The 
prince-palatine, Wolfgang William, had 
been accepted as the future husband of a 
princess of the house of Brandenburg, and 
he paid a visit to the court of Berlin upon 
' ■ s connected with this affair. There. 



however, while at dinner, and heated with 
wine, a dispute arose between him and the 
elector; both forgot each other, and the 
latter gave the prince-palatine a blow on 
the ear. Never, perhaps, did such an in- 
significant circumstance produce mor? 
grave and serious results in the history of 
the country ; thoy operated upon the whole 
system of the empire down to the lates' 
period of its records. The indignant prince 
quitted Berlin immediately j and out of 
hatred to the house of Brandenburg, he 
allied himself with the house of Bavaria, 
hy marrying one of its princesses, and 
adopted the Catholic religion. Theelector 
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in order to satisfy them and ensure their 
aid, he abandoned the Lutheran church 
and adopted that of the Calvinists, Ac- 
cordingly, the Juliers possessions were at- 
tacked by the allies of both sides; the 
Netherlanders occupied Juliers itself, and 
the Spaniards, commanded by Spinola, 
held possession of Wescl ; and thus both 
these armies brought into eftcct the decree 
of the emperor pronounced agamst Aix la 
Chapelle and Muhlhenn Accordmgly, 
the dissensions throughout the empire be 
came more and more conhrmed in their 
hostility,and theGeiman states commenced 
forming alliances with foreign countries 

The uneasiness and anxiety of the Pro- 
testants became now much increased by 
the selection which was made of a succes- 
sor to the imperial throne. Matthias him- 
'" as well as his two brothers, Maxi. 
in and Albert, were without any chil- 
■, and as the affairs of the empire pre- 
sented no attraction sufficiently great to 
ce the latter princes to undertake the 
government, they renounced all claim to 
succession of the Austrian stales, and 
osed as their substitute their cousin, 
the young Archduke Ferdinand, who al- 
ready possessed Styria, Carinthia, and Car- 
niola. The emperor was very much op. 
posed to this arrangement, but his brothers 
were so urgent in their representations that 
he was obliged finally to yield. Accord- 
ingly, Ferdinand was acknowledged at the 
diet of IfilTas future king of Bohemia, and 
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three weeks afterwards he was crowned 
as sucii with great pomp at Vienna The 
states demaiHcd nothin;; bcjond the con- 
firmation of the rights they had hitherto eti- 
loyed, and the non inteiference ol the new 
king with the atTairs of government duiing 
the lifetime of the emperor 

This Ferdinand, in the course of his 
reign, became a principal cause of all the 
violent coranutions and resolutions that 
wtre produced in his time, and as he has 
at all limes been more or less subjected to 
severe condemnation or impassioned praise, 
his acts merit here a more impartial inves- 
tigation and equitable judgment. His edu- 
cation, which he received in the university 
of Ingolsladt, in Bavaria, was superin- 
tended more especially by the Jesuits, under 
the eyes of William, duke of Bavaria, a 
zealous Catholic, and, from his boyhood 
upward, the most strict principles of Ca- 
tholicism were instilled into his mind. Con. 
sequently he firmly believed in that one 
church, by which alone he could hope to 
obtain salvation, aad he held it to be the 
first duty of his life to use every means at 
his command, whether by the gentle power 
of reason, or by the more definite argument 
of the sword to bring back those who had 
renounced the faith, and support all who 
adhered to it — for the salvation of the soul, 
as he had been taught, " took the prece 
dence of every other human consideration.' 
Whence the faithful maintenance of ihesS 
principles constituted the aim and direction 
of his whole life ; lie looked upon himself 
as appointed by God to be the champion of 
the Catholic church and the restorer of the 
ancient faith. And of this conscientious 
belief he never attempted to make the least 
mystery ; he entered the arena openly and 
honestly, and herein is presented a grand 
and noble feature in his history. For every 
man who undeviatinglyand obstinately pur- 
sues, with all thepowerand energyof his na- 
ture, that which he has recognised as just 
and sacred.is assuredly worthy of honorable 
appreciation. And if Ferdinand, throughout 
his entire career, and in the error of his con- 
viction, did continue to believe that that same 
God who vouchsafes to spread the light of 
his sun with equal mercy over nations of 
every faith, was only to be worshipped in 
one exclusive form, and persisted in his ef- 
forts to establish with fire and sword this 
said form of devotion all over the world, 
those alone were answerable for such re- 
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which they only strengthened 
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The young prince had no sooner become 
lord over his stales than he commenced re- 
forming them, by reintroducing the an- 
cient form of divine service. He maiQlained 
the principle, that the sovereign of a coun. 
try, ia order to promote one uninterrupted 
unity of thought and action, ought not to 
tolerate more than one established religion 
in his dominions ; and as, by the treaty of the 
Augsbui^ religious peace, no other resource 
was left to the Protestants but expatriation, 
he compelled those who would not join the 
ancient faith to leave the country. These 
measures were very severe, as nothing can 
be more trying to the feelings of a truly 
sincere and conscientious man, than to be 
forced to quit the soil of his ancestors and 
the home rendered so dear to him from 
childhood by the ties of love and affection. 
Such harsh proceedings necessarily pro- 
duced most serious consequences through- 
out the territories of Feidinand Above 
all others of h a subjects the inhabitants of 
the mountainous districts were the first to. 
rise in opposition accustomed as they 
were to live uninterruptedly amidst their 
mountains and existing in a state of com 
plete isolation from the rest of the r fellow 
subjects m the lowlands — wholly occupied 
as they were with the grand and eternal 
creations of nature around them — they 
scarcely troubled themselves with the scenes 
of human contention and dissension occur- 
ring beyond their native hills. They ad. 
hered, therefore, with far greater obstinacy 
and firmness to their peculiar habits and 
opinions, which they regarded, like the soil 
they dwelt upon, as their hereditary birth- 
riffht. Nevertheless, in the measures 
adopted by the young prince, so much re- 
solution was combined with temper, and he 
evinced so much determined seriousness, 
that he succeeded in quelling the distur- 
bances excited by this discontent almost 
before their outbreak ; and although, as a 
warning, he had caused to be erected in 
various parts places of execution for the 
most turbulent, still tranquillity was effect- 
ed without its being necessary lo have re- 
course to them, or even to shed a drop of 
blood. Thence, within a few short years, 
as if produced by a miracle, not a single 
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Protestant church was left slaading, n^ 
Protestant sermon allowed to be preached 
throughout the whole of those dominions ' 
which, UDlil then, the majority of the i 
habitants had professed the Protestant faith. 
Such persevering energy displayed by so 
young a prince, very naturally excited 
great hopes in the one party, while it pro- 
duced serious alarm in the other. The 
united states of Germany, and especially 
the electoral -pal at! a ate, beholding now, in 
the elevation of Ferdinand as chief of the 
Austrian house, fresh cause for exertion, 
renewed and strengthened their bond of 
union. They endeavored, by every means 
in their power, to gain over to their party 
the elector of Saxony ; but all in vain. 
His unwillingness to join the union was, no 
doubt, produced principally by his dislike 
to the Calvinistic doctrine ; but in this 
olution he was also influenced by his 
cere desire for the preservation of peace 
throughout the empire — a desire participa- 
ted in by all the Lutheran princes, more 
particularly since the death of Maurice. 
A letter from the elector of Saxony to the 
Archduke Ferdinand proves, at least, tha 
this feeling was sincerely cherished by him 
he therein exhorts him thus: "Thatai 
things had reached that sad state that little 
or no good understanding could be found to 
exist any longer among the states of Ger- 
many, and all confidence had nearly van- 
ished, he would earnestly recommend him 
to do his utmost towards the re-establish- 
ment of both, if only in a partial degree. 
For if matters continued to remain in their 
present dangerous condition, when reco 
was had to measures of extreme severity 
rather than to those of a more mild and 
simple nature, it was evident these attempts 
to effect a cure of the evils existing must 
lead either to the total ruin of the one or the 
other of the two parlies ; or, after having 
caused much sacrifice of blood, and pro- 
duced the destruction of the country and 
its inhabitants, end in adopting that middle 
course which might now still be made avail- 
able without any violent or dangerous 
means." The import of these words was 
like an announcernent of future events, and 
might have opened the eyes even of Ferdi. 
naud himself to the contemplation of the 
coming struggles, if he had not held them 
immoveabiy fixed upon one point. Circum. 
stances, however, very soon indicated, in 
Mill more expressive and forcible colors, 



the danger which threatened even the prox- 
imity of his own house. 

Since the nomination of Ferdinand as 
future king of Bohemia, the whole body of 
Protestants in that country very soon had 
reason to observe much greater activity and 
assurance among the Catholics. Report, 
which in extraordinary times is ever more 
active in spreading alarm and terror than 
in ordinary periods, was now busily occu- 
pied in announcing the most arbitrary 
measures against the Protestants. "The 
letter of majesty which guarantied their 
security and liberty, was now no longer 
valid, it having been extorted from King 
Rudolphus," — such was the language of the 
Catholics. "When King Ferdinand ar- 
rived," they said, " it would be found that 
with their new king they would receive 
likewise new laws;" while some again 
exclaimed, " Then more heads must be 
decapitated, and property transferred into 
other hands, and many a beggar would be 
made rich therewith," &c. In addition to 
this, when Ferdinand did homage in Mo- 
ravia, pictures were everywhere circulated 
in which the Bohemian lion and the Mo- 
ravian eagle were represented bound in 
chains, while a sleeping hare, with eyes 
open, was introduced to indicate that the 
slates, with their eyes widely opened aa 
they were, were still not able to perceive 
the fate that threatened them : these, and 
many similar demonstrations, augmenting 
in number as they progressed from place 
to place and mouth to mouth, excited in- 
creasing terror and dismay in the minds of 
all. 

At length a cause was soon presented 
whereupon to base the foundation of open 
hostility. In the aforesaid letter of majesty 
the Protestants of Bohemia were granted 
the privilege of building new churches, but 
the present government restricted its mean- 
ing to the Protestant provinces of the king- 
dom, and refused its -application to the 
Catholic provinces. The Protestant party, 
nevertheless, insisted that the article in- 
eluded ail their co-religionists throughout 
Ihe land. Accordingly, in 1617, the Pro. 
tesianls residing in the jurisdiction of the 
archbishop of Prague, built for themselves 
a church in the small town of Clostergrab, 
while those in the territory of the abbot of 
Braunau also erected one in the latter 
place. The archbishop and abbot would 
neither of them tolerate (heir existence. 
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and they both appealed to the emperor; 
and as soon as ever the buildings were 
completed, the archbishop put into execu- 
tion an imperial decree, according to which 
the church in Clostergrab was razed to 
the very foundation, and that in Braunau 
was closed ; and as in consequence of this 
arbitrary act the inhabitants of the town 
rose up in opposition against it, several of 
them were cast inlo prison. 

The Proteslanls, however, now loudly 
complained of this violation of the letter of 
majesty, and they found a determined 
champion for their cause in Count Matthias 
of Thurn. This nobleman, who was a na- 
tive of Gralz, on the borders of Italy, but 
who bad long since resided in Bohemia, 
supported their cause and its privileges 
with all the warmth and zeal of his Italian 
blood, and being chosen at once as defender 
of the Evangelists in Bohemia, he, as such, 
convoltcd the Protestant states to meet in 
Prague. Several petitions were forwarded 
to the emperor, in which his majesty was 
earnestly besought to remove the causes of 
complaint, and to order the liberation of the 
imprisoned citizens of Braunau, 

The emperor's reply was very harshly 
worded. Therein hecharacterized the resist- 
ance made by the inhabitantsof Braunau and 
Clostergrab as a revolt, and he condemned 
the states for Jiaving occupied themselves 
with the affairs of citizens who to them 
were strangers, and for having held illegal 
meetings, and seeking, by the false reports 
they made of the danger to which the letter 
of majesty was exposed, to alienate from 
his majesty the love and fidelity of his sub- 
jects, &c. ; while the threat with which it 
concluded, " that the matter should be in- 
vestigated, and each should be treated ac- 
cording to his merits," sufficed to produce 
in the minds of all, excited as they already 
were, still greater cause to anticipate and 
prepare for the worst results. To this 
was now added the report that the said 
document had not issued from Vienna, but 
had been prepared in Prague itself, in the 
office of tlie imperial governors, and more 
especially superintended by two Catholic 
privy- counsellors, Martlnitz and Slavata. 
The indignation of the Protestants was now 
directed at once against them, as the more 
immediate objects. Both these noblemen 
had long been hated, because they refused 
to take any part in the procuration of the 
letter of majesty nine years previously ; 



while many crue! acts were laid to their 
charge, by which ihey had at various times 
displayed their 7eal for the Catholic church. 
Among the rest, it was related of Martin- 
itz, that he had caused his Protestant de- 
pendents to be hunted out of the Catholic 
church on his estate, with his own dogs ; 
while of Slavata it was said, that he had 
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had been d. liberated upon, and if they had 
voted for it 1 And when the governors re- 
plied, that in order to decide upon the an- 
swer to be given to such an important 
question, it would be necessary to have tho 
presence of the absent members of the 
council, several of the deputies stepped 
forward and exclaimed : " We know full 
well that the head burgraves, Adam von 
Sternberg, and Diphold von Lobkowitz, 
now present, did attend during the compo. 
sition of that hated writino but we are 
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Noble friends, yonder you behold the 
other !" upon which they immediately seiz- 
ed him and precipitated him after his col- 
league. The next doomed to the same 
fate was the private secretary, Fahricius, 
who was known to be the sycophant of the 
two preceding victims. Wonderful to re- 
late, however, although the depth of their 
fall was more than fifty-six feet, they es. 
caped with life, because, in their descent, 
they fell, happily for them, upon an im- 
se pile of paper shavings and other 
materials ; and even afterwards, when 
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they were assisted lo their homes, they 
were no less fortunate in getting clear of 
the shots that were fired at them as they 

The Bohemians endeavored to justify 
this act by referring to several examples 
of the same kind in ancient history ; among 
the rest to the period when the Romans 
precipitated traitors from the Tarpeian 
rock, and to the portion of the Old Testa- 
ment in which it is found recorded that 
Queen Jezebel was thrown from a high 
window for having persecuted the people 
of God. Nevertheless, they were well 
aware that such a plea of justification 
would not secure them against the punish- 
ment that must follow, unless they made 
immediate preparations for self-defence. 
Accordingly, the castle wag garrisoned 
with their own troops ; all persons in office 
took the path of fidelity to the states ; all 
the Jesuits, who were considered as the 
main cause of the hostile feeling evinced 
against the Protestants, were banished from 
the country ; and, finally, a council of 
thirty noblemen was established for the 
government of the land. All this indi- 
cated the determination of the people to 
defend themselves to the last, and in all 
these preparations the chief mover and di- 
rector was Count Thum, whose whole soul 
was devoted to the cause. 

The emperor was not a little discon- 
certed when he received the news of what 
was passing. For whence could he re- 
ceive the aid necessary to put down these 
revolutionary acts and restore order in Bo- 
hemia ? Discontent, indeed, was scarcely 
less formidably expressed even in his Aus- 
trian territories, while in Hungary its de- 
monstration was equally as serious. 

Conciliation appeared to be the only 
means of preserving to the house of Aus- 
. tria that important country, and even the 
confessor and usual counsellor of the em- 
peror. Cardinal Klesel, the most zealous 
opponent of the Protestants, advised that 
course. But such considerations were 
most strenuously opposed by yomig Ferdi- 
nand : " It is of the utmost importance that 
men should know," says he, in writing to 
the emperor, "that God himself has ap- 
pointed the troubles of Bohemia ; for he 
has manifestly struck the Bohemians with 
blindness, that by means of the direful 
deed, which to every rational being, what- 
ever his religion, must appear lo be hate- 



ful, unchristian, and culpable, the giand 
pretext of the rebels, that they were en- 
gaged in the cause of religion, might be 
completely frustrated. For under this pre- 
text they have hitherto only sought to rob 
their rulers of all their rights, all thei) 
revenues, and all their subjects. If, there 
fore, government is of divine authority, the 
conduct of these men must oiigmate with. 
the devil and it is impo'ssible that God 
should appioie of the conce-isions hereto 
fore made bj the ijovernment Possibly 
He may ha\e permitted these extremities 
to come to past, in order that the lulers 
may at once bieak loose f om ihia stale of 
bondage to their own subjects Accord 
ingly, it w as his op nion that nothing re 
mained but to have recoui^e to arms 

From this epistle of Ferdiiand we at 
once perceiie the firmness of his princi 
pies. From 'nords he immediately pro 
ceeded lo action levied soldiers in every 
quarter, and manifested such determina- 
tion, that it was evident he would not suffer 
the indecision of the emperor to thwart 
his career And at his instigation, and 
that oi the other archdukes, backed by the 
pope, the pacific Cardinal Klesel was un- 
expectedly arrested, and charged with a 
variety of crimes The intention was to 
remove him from the presence of the old 
and v\eak emperor, who vsas now without 
support, and obliged to lesign all to the 
arehdulie* From this moment the impo 
tencj of the emperor was complete, and 
all hopes of an amicable pacification of 
Bohemia lost 

'i he Bohemians, likewise, look to arms, 
and possessed themselves of every cily la 
their country as far as Budl^ eis and Pilsen, 
which were still occupied by the imperial 
troops. They obtained assistance, quite 
unlooked-for, in the person of one who may 
be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
heroes of thai day, and furnishes a distin- 
guished example of a single individual, 
who, without territory and people, by the 
mere celebrity of his name, gathered round 
him legions of brave soldiers, and, like the 
ancient warrior-princes of Germany in the 
lime of the Romans, conducted them as his 
Gefolge or retinue, for hire and booty, 
whithersoever his prowess was needed. Men 
of this character came forth at this period 
kewise, as the signs of an extraordinary 
ge thrown out of its usual course. Their 
and furnished by 
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the war; the war had to sustain itself; and 
therein is the mystery explained how it con- 
tinued to rage on upon the German soil far 
thirty years. Count Ernest of Mansfeld, a 
warrior from his youth, was of a bold and 
enterpnsmg sp rit he had alreadj encoun- 
tered maiy dangers and had |ust been 
rai^in^ lome troops for the duke of Savoy 
agamat tl f Spaniards The duke, who 
"ow no longer required them gave him 
permission to serve in the cause of the 
Evangelical Union of Germany and by 
that body he was d spatched with 3000 
men to B)hem a as having apparently re- 
ceded his appointment trom that country. 
He appeared there quite unexpectedly, and 
immediately took from the imperial array 
the important city of Pilsen. 

Meanwhile the emperor Matthias died on 
the 10th of March, 1619, after having wit. 
nessed in quick succession the interment 
of his brother Maximilian and his consort; 
and the Bohenuans, who acknowledged his 
sovereignty while living, now resolved to 
renounce his successor Ferdinand, whose 
hostile intentions were already too clearly 
expressed. 

Ferdinand attained the throne under cir- 
cumstances the most perplexing. Bohemia 
m arms, and threatening Vienna itself with 
invasion; Silesia and Moravia in alliance 
with them ; Austria much disposed to unite 
with them ; Hungary by no means firmly 
attached, and externally menaced by the 
Turks ; besides which, encountering in 
every direction the hatred of the Protest- 
ants, against whom his zeal was undis- 
guised. But in these circumstances Ferdi- 
nand manifested his undaunted firmness 
and courage : " Notwithstanding these im- 
minent perils," says Khevenhtiller, "this 
illtistrious prince never desponded ; he still 
retained his religion and confidence in God, 
who took him under His protection, and, 
contrary to all human expectation, deliv- 
ered him through this Red sea." 

Count Thurn advanced upon Vienna 
with a Bohemian army, and when he was 
questioned respecting the purpose of his 
expedition, he answered, " That he marched 
in search of any collected bodies of troops 
or people, and wherever he found them he 
would forthwith disperse them. That in 
future there must be perfect equality be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, and the 
former must not, as heretofore, hold the as- 
cendency, and, as it were, float on the sur- 



face like oil." He came before Vienna, 
and his men fired even upon the imperial 
castle itself, where Ferdinand, surrounded 
by open and secret foes, had taken up his 
quarters. He dared not leave his capital, 
for by so doing, Austria, and with it the 
preservation of the empire itself, must have 
been sacrificed. But his enemies looked 
upon him as lost; and they already spoke 
of confining him in a convent, and educa- 
ting his children in the Protestant faith. 
At this most critical moment, when Thurn 
was in the suburbs of Vienna, encamped 
before the gate of Stuben, on the 10th of 
June, 1619, sixteen members of the Aus- 
trian states appeared before Ferdinand, and 
vehemently demanded his consent to their 
taking arms, and to the treaty which they 
wished to conclude with Bohemia. Nay, 
their leader, Thonradel, went even so far 
as to hold the king by the button of his 
coat, urging their demand, that he would 
put his signature to the proposed articles, 
in the most impressive manner. But just 
then, as if by miraculous interference, five 
hundred of the imperial cavalry arrived in 
the city from Krems, and, ignorant of what 
was passing in the castle, with a flourish 
of trumpets marched into the court-yard. 
The deputies immediately retired and made 
their exit in the greatest consternation and 
alarm, imagining that the arrival of the 
cavalry was preconcerted, and thus Ferdi- 
nand was extricated from his distressing 
situation.* 

Count Thurn was obliged soon to return 
to Bohemia, as Prague was menaced by the 
armies of Austria, and Ferdinand availed 
himself of this moment in order to under- 
take another hazardous and daring project. 
.Although the Austrian provinces had not 
yet declared their allegiance, and during 
his absence much that was untoward might 
occur, he nevertheless resolved to proceed 
to Frankfort to attend the election of em- 
peror. The spiritual electors had been 
gained over ; Saxony also adhered closely 
to the house of Austria ; Brandenburg was 
not unfriendly ; hence the opposition of the 
palatinate alone against him could accom- 
plish nothing; accordingly Ferdinand was 
unanimously chosen emperor on the SSlh 
of August, 1619, By a strange reverse 

* Since this ^eriod^ in commemoration of that im- 
portant event, tfiis retnment of ciivalry has permission, 
in pafflins through Vienna, to ride over the Bnigplabi, 
which otheni are not allowed (o do. 
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of fortune it happened, that at the very 
moment when, after the conclusion of the 
eteetion, he, with the electoral princes, was 
retiring from the hall lo proceed in proces- 
sion to the church of St. Bartholomew, he 
received the intelligence of his deposition 
in Bohemia, and which had just been made 
public among the people. 

The Bohemians having, on the 26th of 
August, 1619, at a general assernbly of the 
states, deposed Ferdinand, " for having, in 
opposition to the fundamental compact 
which he had entered into with them be- 
fore the emperor's death, intermeddled with 
the administration of state affairs, intro. 
duced war into Bohemia, and concluded a 
treaty of alliance with Spain to the preju- 
dice of the liberty of the country;" (bey 
proceeded at once lo another election. 
The Catholics proposed the duke of Savoy 
and Maximilian of Bavaria, while, in the 
Protestant interest, the Elector John George 
of Saxony, and Frederick V. of the pala- 
tinate, were put forward. The latter ob- 
tained the election, being a son-in-law of 
King James I. of England, from whom 
they expected assistance, and who person- 
ally was regarded as resolute, magnani- 
mous, and generous. The incorporated 
provinces of Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, 
supported the election, and even the Cath- 
olic states of Bohemia pledged their iidelity 
and obedience. Frederick was warned 
against accepting so dangerous a crown by 
Saxony, Bavaria, and even by bis father- 
in-law ; but hia chaplain Scultetus, and 
his own consort Elizabeth, who as the 
daughter of a king aspired to a royal crown, 
persuaded him with all their influence to 
accept it. Frederick was accordingly ruled 
by them, received the regal dignity in Bo- 
hernia, and was crowned at Prague with 
great pomp on the 25th of October, 1619. 
He considered it to bo hia duty, as he him- 
self says, not to desert those of his own 
faith by whom be had been appointed. If 
this youthful kingof twenty-tlu-ee yeara of 
age had possessed the strength of mind re- 
quisite for a succeasful prosecution and 
accomplishment of the work, history would 
have ranked him among those daring men, 
who, relying upon their own internal re- 
sources, never hesitated to venture upon 
great and noble enterprises ; but fate had 
decided against him, and in adversity he 
failed (o show that energy and presence of 
mind which must ever be at the command 



of him who has resolved to wear a hazard- 
Ferdinand in returning from Frankfort 
passed on to Munich, and there concluded 
with the duke of Bavaria that important 
treaty which secured to him the possession 
of Bohemia. These two princes had been 
companions in youth, and the Evangelical 
Union had by several incautious p 
ings irritated the duke. Maximilia 
dertook the chief command in the cause of 
the Catholic party, and stipulated with the 
house of Austria iJiat he should he indem- 
nified for every outlay and loss incurred, 
to the extent even, if necessary, of the sur- 
render of the territories of Austria itself 
into his hands. 

With Spain also the emperor succeeded 
in forming an alliance, and the Spanish 
general, Spinola, received orders to invade 
the countries of the palatinate from the 
Netherlands. 

Subsequently the elector of Mentz ar- 
ranged a convention at Miihlbausen with 
the Elector John George of Saxony, the 
elector of Cologne, and the Landgrave 
Lewis of Darmstadt, wherein it was deter, 
mined to render all possible assistance to 
the emperor for the maintenance of bis 
kingdom, and the imperial dignity. 

Frederick, the new Bohemian king, was 
now left with no other auxiliary but the 
EvangelicalUnion ; for the Transylvanian 
prince, Bethlen Gabor, was, notwithsUnd- 
ing all his promises, a very dubious and 
uncertain ally, while the troops he sent 
into Moravia and Bohemia were not unlike 
a horde of savage banditti. Meanwhile the 
union commenced its preparations for war 
as well as the league. The wliole of Ger- 
many resembled a grand depot for recruit, 
ing. Every eye was directed to the Swa- 
bian district, where the two armies were 
to meet ; there, however, at Ulm, on the 
3d of July, 1620, they unexpectedly enter- 
ed info a compact, in which the forces of 
the union engaged to lay down their arms, 
and both parties pledged each other to 
preserve peace and tranquillity. The 
unionists felt themselves too weak to main- 
tain the contest, since Saxony wag now 
likewise against them, and Spinola threat- 
ened them from the Netherlands. It was, 
however, a great advantage for the em- 
peror, that Bohemia was excluded from 
this treaty, for now the forces of the league 
were at liberty to aid him in subjugating 
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his royal adversary, Maximilian of Ba- 
varia, therefore, immediately took his de- 
parture, and on his way reduced the states 
of Upper Austria to the obedience due to 
Ferdinand, joined the imperial army, and 
made a spirited attack upon Bohemia. On 
the other side, the elector of Saxony took 
possession of Lusatia in the name of the 
emperor, after lying four weeks before 
Bautzen, which he subdued 
resistance, 

Frederick of Bohemia felt now the dif- 
ficulty of his situation ; nevertheless, wit 
the aid of a faithful and courageous peopli 
who had already two hundred years before 
defended their country in the Hussite wart 
against the combined power of Germany 
be might still have maintained his ground. 
But, either from ignorance or indifference, 
he failed completely in gaining the con- 
fidence of the nation. His life was care, 
less and his time wasted in extraneous mat- 
ters, and his mind without that inward dig. 
nity of self-possession and calm reflection 
so necessary at a moment so portentous ; 
while he even made the Bohemians sub. 
servient to his German counsellors and 
generals. The Bohemian nobility, who 
had in fact brought about and directed the 
entire movement, availed themselves of 
their preponderating influence for their own 
advantage, inflicted great injury upon the 
citizens in their trade, and transferred to 
them and the rural districts the whole 
weight of taxation. There was one gen. 
eral complaint against the imposts and 
the burden and oppression of the soldiery, 



which the Calvinistic party, by 
their ecclesiastical domination, annoyed 
no less the Lutherans than the Catholics, 
Frederick was not able to govern these 
conflicting elements, and this weakness 



As the imperialists advanced, the Bohe- 
mian forces marched into Prague and in. 
trenched themselves on the Weissenberg 
(white mountain) near the city. But be- 
fore the intrenchmenls were concluded, the 
Auatrians and Bavarians advanced and 
gave battle at once, as Maximilian's impa. 
tience would not suffer the event to remain 
undetermined for a single hour. And in 
less than an hour the fate of Bohemia was 
decided. Frederick's troops, in spite of the 
bold resistance made by several companies, 
were beaten, and the whole of his artillery, 
together with one hundred standards, were 



taken by the enemy. Fiederick 1 , 

who, at tile commencement of the battle, 
was quietly seated al his dinner-fable, 
which he would not leave, saw its termi. 
nation only at a distance from the ramparla 
of the city, and with it lost all the little res- 
olution he still retained. Against the ad- 
vice of a few of his more intrepid friends, 
he on the following night, with Count Thurn 
and some others of bis suite, fled from 
Prague — which otherwise might still have 
defended itself — into Silesia; there, how. 
ever, he could not resolve to stay, although 
he might have rallied his fnends around 
him, but fled still farther mto Holland, and 
dwelt there without a kingdom, and with- 

t a t reconquer it — maintained at 
th p n f his father in law, the king 
of En la d The emperor, however, pro- 

un d the mperial ban of excommunica- 
t n aga t h i, in consequence of which 
all h estat s vere confiscated. 

Prague at once yielded submission ; the 
whole of Bohemia, except Pilsen, which 
Mansfeld bravely defended, followed the 
example; the countries of the palatinate 
were occupied by the Spaniards, under 
Spinola, and the union, alarmed at ibeiT 
proximity, was, in 1622, quite dissolved. 
Like the Schmalkaldian league it termi- 
nated ingloriously, and both were, through 
a concurrent fatality, destroyed by the in- 
fluence of the Netherlands; for it was by 
means of the Netherland troops under Count 
Buren that formerly Charles V. became the 
vanquisher of that league. 

Sad for Bohemia was the punishment 
which the emperor now inflicted upon the 
country. During the first three months 
nothing took place, but many of the fugi- 
lives having meantime relumed, forty-eight 
leaders of the Protestant party were sud- 
denly taken prisoners, on the same day 
the same hour, and, ailer a judicial 
investigation, twenty.seven of their number 
were condemned to death ; of whom three 
belonged to the nobility, seven were knights, 
and the others citizens. The property of 
those condemned was confiscated, as well 
as that of the absentees, who were declared 
traitors, among whom Count Thurn was 
included. Afterwards by degrees all the 
Protestant clergymen were banished from 
the country, and finally, in 1637, it was 
declared to all nobles, knights, and citizens, 
that no subject would be tolerated in Bohe. 
mia who did not adhere to the Catholic 
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church. It is calculated that the number 
of families who at this time were forced to 
leave Bohemia amounted to thirty thou- 
Band; they for the most part resorted to 
Saxony and Brandenburg. The lot of Si- 
lesia was much more fortunate, for through 
the intervention of the elector of Saxony it 
obtained the establishment of its religious 
and civil liberties and a general amnesty, 
securing Protestantism within its borders. 
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ttiolic Leapie— Tyranny and Cruelty of Wallonsleij 
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teetants against WaUeniMein to the Emperor— Th 
Princes and the Nation inast npon his Stsmisaal- 
Hia Kesignation. 

According to all human calculation, the 
contest appeared now decided ; Bohemia 
was subjugated, the Evangelical Union dis- 
solved, the palatine house overthrown, and 
the elector a mere fugitive. Whence, there- 
fore, could resistance be apprehended ? 
And yet it came, and that, too, from the 
restless activity of Count Mansfeld, who 
would not abandon victory at so easy a 
price, and who knew the age in which he 
lived too well, not to calculate upon those 
unexpected means which a change of for- 
tune must present to men of a daring and 
confident disposition. He knew how high- 
ly the minds of the people were excited, 
and that they were only waiting for leaders 
in order to recommence the obstinate strug- 
gle in favor of their faith. Whoever com- 
manded their confidence might venture 



upon the adoption of extraordinary meas- 

Accordingly, he collected quite unex. 
pecledly, after having left Pilsen, new 
troops, and declared that he would still 
farther maintain the cause of Frederick 
against the emperor. In a short time he 
had an army of about 20,000 men, and 
obliged the forces of the league, under the 
Bavarian general, John Tserklas Tilly, 
(raised by the emperor, since 1623, to the 
dignity of count,) to keep the field against 
him. By rapid and well-planned marches 
he deluded his antagonist, and in his course 
spread desolation among the Catholic bish- 
oprics of Franconia, WUrzburg, Bambe^, 
and Eichstadt, together with those of Spires, 
Worms, and Mentz on the Rhine ; and, 
finally, in the beautiful and flourishing 
provinces of Alsace. 

His example was followed by others. 
First of all, George Frederick, margrave 
of Baden -Durlacb, took the field in favor of 
the palatine house, collected a strong army 
and united with Mansfeld. He would not 
fight as a prince of the German empire, 
lest his land should be made to suffer for it, 
but as a knight and champion in that 
cause which, to him, appeared the most 
just ; accordingly, before he entered into 
action, he transferred into his son's hands 
the government of his country. For him, 
united with Mansfeld, Tilly was no equal 
match ; but when, however, they separated, 
he defeated the margrave at Wimpfen on 
the 8th of May, 1622. 

Mansfeld next found an ally in Christian, 
duke of Brunswick, brother of the reigning 
duke, who, full of youthful ardor, likewise 
came forward in the cause of the banished 
electoral prince. After a variety of adven- 
tures, he at length joined Mansfeld with a 
considerable body of men, and, thus united, 
they entered Alsace once more, extending 
their march to the provinces of Lorraine, 
and, in fact, made even Paris itself tremble 
for the moment, as they threatened to ad- 
vance thither to the aid of the Huguenots. 
After devastating all the neighboring prov- 
inces, they finally marched into Holland, 
where they joined the Netherlanders in 
their struggle against the Spaniards. 

Tilly, meantime, retained possession of 
the entire palatinate, and it was on this oc- 
casion that he seized upon the magnificent 
library of Heidelberg, of which the Juke 
of Bavaria made a present to the pop^ 
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Gregory XV. ; it was conveyed to Rome, 
and placed in the Vatican.* 

It appeared now as if tho moment had once 
e arrived when peace might have heen 
ared to Germany, if the victors had 
been at all inclined to act with moderation. 
But Ferdinand had no idea of hailing in 
the midst of all his revolutionary move- 
ments. He considered himseif, as he states 
in a letter written by himself and sent to 
Spain, as called upon by Providence " to 
crush all the seditious factions, which had 
been supported chiefly by the heresy of 
Calvinism, and he recognised in the success 
which had hitherto rewarded his efforts, an 
intimatioa from God that he ought to perse- 
vere in the course he had entered upon." 

A grand step would be gained towards 
the promotion of his plans, if he could ar- 
range the investiture of his friend the duke 
of Bavaria as electoral -palatine, and as a 
recompense for his faithful services ; a 
matter upon which they both agreed in se- 
cret together. In the aforesaid letter of 
Ferdinand, he says: "If we could gain 
one more vole in the electoral college, we 
should be forever secured in our object of 
placing the empire in the hands of the 
Catholics, and ensuring its possession to the 
house of Austria." 

But this step was one of grpat danger, as 
it was likely to bring upon him the most 
determined opposition of all the Protestants, 
and more especially might make an enemy 
of the electoral house of Saxony, hitherto a 
friend so faithful. Nevertheless, Ferdi- 
nand accomplished his wish ; he hastened 
to summon together the electors at Ratisbon 
in 1623, in order to confer the investiture 
upon Maximilian, and after many negotia- 
tions Saxony was induced to give its con- 
sent by the concession of Lusatia. 

In the same year, Duke Christian of 
Brunswick was routed by Tilly near Stad- 
lov in Miinsler, at the moment when he 
was about to recommence operations, and 
thus fortune appeared to realize the antici- 
pations of the emperor, and crown his con- 
fidence with continued success. Neverthe- 
ess, many links were still necessary to form 
,he chain of this war. 

The Protestants, meantime, considered 
that they could not remain in a state of in- 
active expectation of the fate to which they 
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might be subjected, but felt themselvea 
bound to exercise forthwith the little energy 
and self-possession still at their command. 
The first movement was made in the stales 
of the circle of Lower Saxony, on the fron. 
tiers of which Tilly, the terror-striking 
general ofthe Bavarians, had taken up his 
position with his formidable army. Afler 
having made in vain their representations 
for his recall, they took to arms, and chose 
the king of Denmark, Christian IV., as duke 
of Holstein, for their commander-in-chief. 
He promised them considerable aid, and 
England on iis part did the same. Chris- 
tian of Brunswick and Mansfeld reappeared, 
and enlisted troops with English money. 
Hitherto the war in Germany, on the Catho- 
lic side, had been carried on almost wholly 
by the army of the league ; but as the pre- 
parations of the Protestants became now 
more extensive, they demanded from the 
emperor supplies of troops accordingly. 
At the same time it was likewise the em- 
peror's wish to furnish an imperial army 
himself, in order that the house of Bavaria 
might not claim the merit of performing 
every thing alone ; but he was in want of 
the necessary means to effect this object, 
and he was at a loss how to raise and equip 
the numberofmen required. Under these 
circumstances, however, an individual pre- 
sented himself to his notice, who contem- 
plated carrying on the war by means of his 
own resources, and single-handed — simi- 
larly to Mansfeld ; and offering at once to 
relieve tho emperor from jiis difficulties, he 
lost no time in bringing his plans into opera- 
Albert of Wallenstein — more properly 
Waldstein — the descendant of a noble fami- 
ly in Bohemia, was born in the year 1583, 
in Prague, of Lutheran parents ; as they 
died when he was young, he was sent by a 
maternal uncle to a celebrated convent of 
Jesuits at Olmiitz, and was thus educated in 
thoCatholic religion. Later he travelled with 
a wealthy nobleman from Moravia through 
a great part of Europe, and became ac- 
quainted with Germany, Holland, England, 
France, and Italy. The learned compan- 
ion of the illustrious pair, the mathematician 
and astrologer Peter Verdungus, (subse- 
quently a friend of Keppler^) encouraged 
Wallenstein's predilection for astrology, 
and in Padua he was initiated in cabalistic- 
lore and the other occult sciences of the 
stars by Professor Argoli. A mysterious 
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hicliQatioD of his nature led him to this 
dangerous study, which at that time was 
pursued, and occupied even 
like that of Keppler; his soul 
its dark labyrinths ; but this 
V with the greatest certainty in 
i he intuitively felt it, viz., 
lestined to effect something ex- 
Ad unbounded ambition pos- 
s whole soul, and he was conscious 
of an enei^y sufficient to carry the entire 
age with him ; whence he regarded as within 
his reach the accomplishment of the greatest 
enterprise. 

He attached himself to the Archduke 
Ferdinand, whoso firmness and determina- 
tion he recognised, and set out in 1617, 
accompanied by 200 cavalry, raised at his 
own expense, to render- him aid in an ex- 
pedition against Venice By way of re 
muneration, Ferdinand assigned to him the 
rank of a commander of the mihtia in 
Moravia. During the troubles of Bohe- 
mia he aided the Viennese in their defence 
against the Bohemians, fought against 
Bethlen <jabor of Transyhania, who 
raised his pietensions to the crown of 
Hungary, and filled the situation of quar 
ter-master general in the imperial forces 
under Boucquoi, when he, w ith Maximilian 
of Bavaria, gaintd the battle of Weissen 
berg near Prague After this battle he 
had another engageme.nl with Bethlen, by 
whom the imperial generals Dampierre 
and Boucquoi had been defeated, madi 
him retreat, and obliged him to accede ti 
terms of peace, and to relinquish his claims 
to the Hunganan crown. For thi 
vices, and at the same time as an indemni- 
fication for the devastation of his estates 
this war and the expenses he had incurred 
— having at his own cost furnished and 
supported several regiments — Wallenstein 
received, in 1622, the territory of Fried- 
land in Bohemia, together with the title of 
prince, and later that of duke. In addi. 
tion to this, he purchased for a large sum 
of money about sixty estates of the Bohe- 
mian nobility, which had been confiscated 
by the emperor after the battle near 
Prague, and thus came into possession of 
more thaa princely wealth. The duchy 
of Friedland alone comprised nil 
and fifty-eeven castles and villages. Sub- 
sequently, and while Tilly was i 
mand at the head of the league, he lived 
retired on liis estates, although at the same 



felt much discontented at finding 
carried on without him. Now, 
however, when he found the emperor was 
ftise for himself an army, he, 
have already seen, offered his ser- 
o levy troops of his own for the im. 
perial service, taking upon himself nearly 
the whole cost. He stipulated only thai 
he should be allowed to exercise unlimited 
control over them, and possess the exclu- 
sive power of appointing officers, and col- 
lecting a force, not of 20,000 but of 50,000 
-as such an army, he said, would 
be enabled to maintain itself. He 
obtained, accordingly, the full authority 
required, and in a few months aflierwards 
army was raised and completely 
equipped — such was the influence his very 
ime already produced. 
Waliensitein was born to command ; his 



y, ' d, 

id obedience and discipline. His very 
appearance inspired reverence and awe ; 
his figure was lofty, proud, and truly war- 
like ; his jet-black hair was cut close 
above his high and commanding forehead, 
while in his bright piercing eye was ex- 
pressed profundity of thought, combined 
with gravity and mystery — the character- 
istics of his favorite studies and researches! 
in the language of the stars and the laby- 
rinths of the planets. 

He marched with his new army, in the 
autumn of 1625, through Swabia anO 
Franconia into Lower Saxony, Tillj 
withheld from joining a rival whose ambi- 
tion he saw was to excel him, and both 
conducted the war apart. Wallenstein, 
after having put to rout B body of armed 
peasantry who had attempted to intercept 
his march near (jiittingen, advanced to the 
districts of Halberstadt and Magdebui^, 
which had not as yet been subjected to the 
devastations of tie war. The campaign 
of 1636 commenced with more serious 
deeds of arms. Count Mansfeld, who ad- 
vanced along the Elbe against Wallen- 
stein, having been defeated on the bridge 
of Dessau, directed his course with a bold 
determination towards Silesia, in order to 
join Prince Bethlen Gabor, and carry the 
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retreat cut off, and without the means of 
procuring supplies in such a remote coun- 
try, he was forced to sell his artillery and 
ammunition, and disband bis soldiers ; and 
then crossing Bosnia and Dalmatia, he 
proceeded with a small suite along the 
road to Venice. Thence it was bis inten- 
tion to repair to England, in order to pro- 
cure the necessary supply of money ; but 
on arriving in the village of Urakowitz, 
near Zara, his nature, already completely 
overwhelmed by the superhuman struggles 
and fatigues undergone, finally sank be- 
neath these heavy trials, and the noble 
warrior breathed his last on the 20th of 
November, 1626, in the forty- sixth year 
of his age. When the dying man felt at 
length the approach of death, he had him- 
self clothed in his military coat, his sword 
buckled on, and thus equipped, and stand- 
ing supported by the arms of two friends, 
he patiently awaited the final moment of 
his mortal career. His remains were in- 
terred in Spalatro. 

In this same year died likewise his friend, 
Duke Christian of Brunswick, who was only 
twenty-nine years of age ; and thus the 
Protestants were deprived of theirbest gen- 
erals. Christian, king of Denmark, was 
not able to replace them, for in him was 
wanting all that warlike spirit and energy 
so necessary in a commander ; added lo 
this, there was no union between the prin- 
ces of the circle of Lower Saxony, and one 
of whom, indeed, George, duke of Celle, a 
general of the Saxon army, passed over to 
the emperor, whose service he entered. 
Thence, although Lower Saxony was much 
relieved by the retreat of Wallenstein, King 
Christian was, nevertheless, notonly unable 
lo defend it against Tilly, but he was com- 
nlefely defeated by him on the 27th of Au- 
gust at Lutier near Barenberg, in Hanover, 
and lost all bis artillery, together with sixty 

In the year 1627, Wallenstein marched 
back again through Silesia, whence he 
drove all bis enemies before him into the 
north of Germany, crossed Brandenburg 



and Mecklenburg, and with Tilly entered 
Holstein, in order to force the king of Den- 
mark to abandon Germany aliogetlier. 
The whole of that country, with the ex- 
ception of a few fortifications, was speedily 
conquered. Silesia and Jutland were nesl 
invaded and fearfully devastated. The 
king was obliged to take refuge in his 
islands, and some letters of Wallenstein 
even mention that he seriously contemplated 
causing the emperor Ferdinand to be chosen 
king of Denmark, having been informed 
that the states were dissatisfied with their 
own king. It was in this same year that 
Wallenstein added to his immense posses- 
sions the duchy of Sagan and the territory 
of Priebus in Silesia, which he purchased 
of the emperor for 150,000 florins. 

Meantime the army of Wallenstein had 
gradually increased to 100,000 men, and 
this mysterious and incomprehensible man 
continued enlisting fresh troops with still 
greater zeal in proportion as the numbers 
of the enemy diminished and disappeared. 
It was not known whether it was for him- 
self or for his sovereign that he was thus 
paving the way for the attainment of unlim- 
ited dominion. The Catholic princes them- 
selves regarded him with suspicion and' 
doubt, for it became more and more evident 
that his grand object was lo abolish their 
league, while Tilly especially hated him 
because he monopolized for himself all the 
fruits produced by their victories. The 
princes of Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and 
Brandenburg, appealed to (be emperor to 
remove the heavy and oppressive burden of 
war from their lands; but the will of his 
general was more powerful than that of the 
emperor himself, and the whole of North 
Germany obeyed bis slightest nod, and 
trembled beneath his wrath. He himself 
lived in a style of pomp and splendor far 
beyond his imperial master, in which ex- 
ample he was imitated by all bis officers 
in proportion ; while around him thousands 
of human beings were forced to languish in 
inexpressible misery, and without exagger. 
alion, literally died through starvation. In 
addition lo all this, the general brought 
against the emperor a heavy accoant of the 
sums he had advanced out of his own funda 
for the expenses of the war, and which he 
calculated at more than three millions of 
florins. This sum the emperor found it im- 
possible to pay, and resolved, therefore, to 
seize the territories of the dukes Adolphus 
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Frederick and John Albert of Mecklenburg, 
and transfer them into the hands of hia gen- 
era], in consideration of the debt. Thus 
Wallenstein was made a prince of the em- 
pire, and while on a visit at lbs castle of 
Brandeis, in Bohemia, put into immediate 
practice the privilege he now commanded 
of appearing with covered head in the im- 
perial presence. 

In vain did the inhabitants supplicate to 
have their rightful dukes, whose family had 
reigned in their dominions for nearly a 
thousand years, restored to them, and who, 
they said, had not committed themselves 
more than the princes of the other provin- 
ces in the circle of Lower Saxony. Ferdi- 
nand forgot again, this time, the laws of 
moderation in victory, and shamefully vio- 
lated ihe constitution of the empire in thus 
banishing these princes from their territo- 
ries without legally impeaching them before 
the electoral princes, and without giving 
them a hearing or pronouncing judgment 
against them. On the contrary, it was to 
him an object of great importance to secure 
for himself the presence of a Catholic prince 
of the empire on the coast of the Baltic Sea, 
who would thus be enabled to keep in check 
the north of Germany, and form a protec- 
tive power to walch the proceedings of the 
Protestant kings of Denmark and Sweden ; 
while from this point he confidently hoped 
to be enabled to re-establish the Catholic 
faith throughout the north. He also ap- 
pears to have contemplated holding com. 
plete dominion over the maritime commerce 
of the Baltic from this quarter, for Wallen- 
stein even assumed the title of admiral of 
the north and eastern seas, and it is seen by 
his letters addressed to Arnim, generai-in- 
chief of the army in the north of Germany, 
during his absence, that the desire he 
most at heart was to bum all the Swedish 
and Danish vessels that sailed within the 
range of his dominion, and to collect and 
establish a Oeet of his own. 

From Mecklenburg Wallenstein now 
turned his looks towards its neighboring 
territory, Pomerania. The old duke, Bo- 
gislas, was without any family, and ai^er 
his death hia duchy might be very conve- 
niently united with that of Mecklenburg. 
What, however, was to this ambitious man 
of the utmost importance, was the possession 
of Stralsund, which, it is true, was in the 
dominion of the duke of Pomerania, but 
whicll, at the same time, as forming part of 



the Hanseatic league, enjoyed many privi 
leges, and an independent administration 
in all its interna! affairs. This city, as 
well as the whole country, had contributed 
very large sums towards the maintenance 
of the imperial troops; and now it was in- 
tended to furnish it with a garrison. This 
tho citizens refused !o receive ; and in the 
spring of the year 1628, Wallenstein gave 
orders to General Arnim to march against, 
d lay siege to the place. The citizens, 
however, defended their walls with deter- 
lined courage and perseverance, while the 
ngs of Sweden and Denmark furnished 
them with liberal supplies of troops, together 
with ammunition and provisions from the 
side. Their obstinate resistance exci- 
ted the furious wrath and indignation of the 
■ nperious general, and he exclaimed : 
Even if this Stralsund be linked by chains 
' the very heavens above, still I swear it 
shall fall!" He then advanced m person 
against the city, and repeatedly assaulted 
it; but he now learned to know what the 
heroic courage of citizens can effect under 
prudent guidance ; for after ha* mg rcmamed 
beforethewallsfor several weeks, and suffer- 
ed a loss of at least twelve thousand men 
in the various desperate assaults made, he 
was forced, to his no little mortification, to 
withdraw without accomplishing his object. 
Meantime, the king of Denmark had de- 
manded peace, which, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, the emperor was advised by Wal- 
lenstein to conclude ; from which it may be 
presumed that as he was now a prince of 
the empire himself, he no longer considered 
it desirable to destroy farther the power of 
the German princes. The king, through 
the mediation of the general, made on the 
12th of May, 1629, in Lubeck, a very ad- 
vantageous peace, and he received back all 
his lands, without paying the expenses of 
the war. But this peace did not add much 
to the glory of the kinf inasmuch as for 
his own preserval h fi ! n he 
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posed iniiabitaiits of Germany have been, 
after their long persecution, when they re- 
ceived the happy tidings of peace ! The 
contest, indeed, could not now be continued 
any longer, for no enemy was left to oppose 
the emperor; while the duke of Bavaria 
had obtained quiet possession of the electo- 
ral dignity, and that portion of the palatinate 
which had been promised to him as an in- 
demnification for his expenses in the war. 
The Protestants were now so completely 
reduced and subdued, that there was no 
longer cause to dread fresh hostilities on 
their part. The war had now reached its 
twelfth year, and every year had left be- 
hind it fresh traces of the ravages produced 
throughout the whole empire, turning flour- 
ishing provinces into deserts, and rendering 
once opulent citizens beggars and fugitives. 
The war, indeed, might now have easily 
been brought to a termination, had the vic- 
torious party only known whec to fix the 
just limits of their course, and if the em- 
peror, after having thus completely purified 
his states of the new doctrines, and re- 
established his authority therein with all 
its original power, had secured religious 
peace in all its plenitude to all the other 
independent states of the empire, disband, 
ed his army, and thus delivered the re. 
duced and miserable country from that es. 
pecially heavy burden. But nothing is 
more difficult to the human mind than to 
restrain itself in its course amid prosperity. 
The Calholic party imagined this was a 
moment too favorable for them to neglect, 
and they determined, accordingly, to draw 
all the advantages they could from the for- 
tunate state of circumstances in which they 
were placed. They demanded of the Pro- 
testants the restitution of all the ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices, of which they had taken pos- 
session since (he treaty of Passau, in 1552 : 
being no less than two archbishoprics, 
men and Magdeburg, twelve bishoprics 
a multitude of inferior benefices and 
vents. Until this moment, the restitution 
of what it had been so long the acknow. 
lodged right of the Protestants to hold pos- 
session, had never been for an instant con- 
templated ; but now, however, urged on by 
the Catholics, the emperor published 
solemn edict, known under the title of the 
Edict of Restitution, dated the 6th of March, 
1629. "The Protestants," says a distin- 
guished historian, " were completely par- 
I lyzed, while the more short-sighted por- 



of their adversaries hailed it with ex- 
ultation." The cause, however, for such 
exultation, produced eventually unutterable 
calamity all over Germany. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, il 

IS determined not to disband either of the 
two grand armies at this moment engaged 

their devastations throughout the empire ; 
their services were retained in order to bring 
into effect the execution of the edict of res- 
titution, and orders were accordingly issued, 
that ihey should assist if necessary, with 
the force of their arms, the various impe- 
ial deputies authorized by the government 
to witness the due accomplish'ment of its 
decrees. Operations were immediately 
commenced, and the south of Germany 
cted as the spot to receive the first 
. The city of Augsburg — where 
only shortly before the treaty of religious 
peace had been signed — was forced, among 
the rest, to acknowledge the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the bishop, and renounce the 
Protestant form of worship, while the duke 
of Wurtemberg was obliged to restore all 
his monasteries. In addition to all this, the 
Catholic league, in a meeting which took 
place in Heidelberg, made a resolution 
" not to restore any of the possessions con- 
quered by their arms, whether spiritual or 
temporal, unless they were indemnified 
beforehand for all their war expenses." 
Thence the Protestants were threatened 
with stil! greater danger from the league 
party than even from the emperor himself. 

But the intolerable tyranny exercised by 
Wallenstein's army produced increasing 
indignation, and excited still more loudly 
the complaints and murmurs of both par- 
lies, which attained at length that degree 
of irresistible power, that the emperor could 
no longer shut his eyes against the univer- 
sal ruin — no respect being shown for either 
party, friends or foes. Catholics or Protest- 
ants — caused by those ov,rDearing, ruth- 
less violators of right and justice. The 
emperor's own brother, Leopold himself, 
wrote him a long letter, in which he gave a 
dreadful and harrowing description of the 
pillage, incendiarisms, murderous outrages, 
and other shameful oppressions inflicted by 
the imperial troops upon the peaceful in- 
habitants. Such testimony overbalanced 
all the arguments to which, hitherto, the 
friends of Wallenstein had had recourse, 
and successfully brought to bear in his de- 
fence ; while, finally, at the assembly of 
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the electoral princes held in Ratisbon in the 
summer of 1030, the emperor found himself 
overwhelmed with petitions from every 
quarter. " The imperial soldiers," com- 
plained the Pomeranian deputies, " marched 
into our country, and were received as 
friends, and yet tliey have already exacted 
from the principality of Stettin alone, ten 
millions of dollars as a. contribution, while 
in spite of this they have nevertheless re- 
duced to ashes seven of our towns, and 
completely devastated the whole country 
around. And yet in the moment that they 
were scattering such dreadful ruin and 
misery everywhere around, they them- 
selves lived in such an expensive style, 
that every captain and even his lieutenant 
exercised more princely extravagance than 
their own DukeBogislas himself. Besides 
all this, the innkeepers and landlords upon 
yhom the troops were billeted experienced 
the most brutal treatment, and many men 
were constantly being murdered in cold 
blood, and their bodies thrown to the dogs ; 
in short, no act of cruelty could be men- 
tioned or even thought of that these savages 
had not exercised, and many hundreds of 
the wretched inhabitants, in order to pre- 
vent these horrible acts from being inflicted 
upon liiemselves, and lo escape from dying 
through starvation, had committed sui- 
cide." 

This frightful picture shows us the ex- 
act nature of the war carried on by these 
troops serving for pay, and presents us 
with a description of the misery existing at 
this period of our history : nor in this is 
there any exaggeration. Count Mansfeld, 
the original projector of this system for 
the promotion of the war, has himself giv- 
en us his testimony tn a defence he was 
called upon to make against similar accu- 
sations upon the subject of the license given 
to and practised by his own army : " When 
the soldiers do not receive their pay," he 
says, "it is wholly impossible to maintain 
them in their discipline. Neither they them- 
selves nor their horses can live upon air ; 
while what they wear, both in clothing and 
arms, soon becomes ragged and useless. 
Thence they take whatever they can find, 
although not in proportion with what may 
be due to them ; for Ihey neither calculate 
the number nor weigh the amount of the 
articles they seize. The gate once opened 
to them, they rush through and proceed to 
ftct upon the plan they have laid down with 



unlicensed fury, and from which they are 
not to be deterred. They seize upon every 
thing, they overcome every thing, and 
strike down all and every thing that may 
oppose them. In short, it is impossible to 
imagine the disorder and riot thus pro- 
duced ; for, constituted as the army is of 
all nations, they all vie with each other in 
their exercise of the most monstrous acts. 
The German, the Netherlander, the French- 
man, the Italian, and the Hungarian, each 
contributes something peculiar to his own 
nation in violence and cruelty, as well aa 
in cunning, deceit, and invention, I am 
aware of this, and have, I confess, even 
been forced to witness all these infamous 
acts, while my heart has grieved at the 
sight. But what is to be done 1 It is not 
enough to know and deplore these things ; 
if we wish to remove the evil, we must 
adopt such measures as will ensure strict 
discipline m the army, but which cannot 
e^tist unless the troops receive their pay 

Ferdinand could no longer resist the 
unanimous voice of complaint ibus urged, 
and a^ now the whole body of pimces in 
sivted that Wallenstein — whom they all 
haled without exception — should be de- 
pnved oi the chief command, and more 
especially as at their head Maitinulian of 
Bavana expressed himself roost w armly in 
favor of It, the emperor, after some hesita- 
tion, gave his consent, and yielded to their 
wishes. It was, however, still left to be 
seen whether or not the proud and mighty 
chief would obey the summons ; to the 
surprise of all, however, he did so. His 
astronomical calculations appeared to have 
produced their tranquillizing effects, and 
mollified his haughty spirit. " He by no 
means complained against or reproached 
the emperor," he said calmly to the impe- 
rial deputies, Count Werdenberg and Bar. 
on Questenberg, " for the stars had already 
indicated lo Iiim that the spirit of the elec- 
tor of Bavaria held its sway over that of 
the emperor ; but," he added, " in dischar. 
ging his troops, his imperial majesty was 
rejecting the most precious jewel of his 
crown." He now withdrew to his duchy of 
Friedland, establishing his seat of govern- 
ment at Gitschen, which he considerably 
enlarged and beautified. This dismissal 
of Wallenstein took place in September, 
1630. 

Such of the imperial troops as did nol 
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receive their discharge, joined those of the 
league, and the united army was placed 
under Uie command of Tilly. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



m Adolpli 



I, king of Sweden, in Germany, 



Idolphus, king of , ... 

t— His Ctaracter— Motives and Plane _._ 

favwof PrWeBtBntimi— Stiabund— Gnatavus declares 
Wbi Bgainet Ferdimmd— Landa with liia Army in 
Pomennia— StetUn— The FrMestant Princes heei 
late to join GnBtavna— Cftstrin and Spaiidau— Ttio 
Heotor of Brandenhnig— The Eleotot of Sasony— 
Siege of Hasdetnug— Coant TiHy— Conquera and 
bums the Qly— DreadRi) Haamom— Goatavus and 
Tilly^BattloofLeipaiJ— DefeatrftlielmpenaliBtB— 
Gloiiaiu Hranlts to Gastavin— ^rrender of ttie 
atifls— IngtdBladt—'raiT wovmded— HiB Deatli— 
Mimidi— Plague— Peidlnaod and Wallenstein — 
Regal Splendor of Wallenetein— His Palace— Re- 



B Army ftw the Emperoi^ExlraTa;. — 

Condilioiis— Anpdnled Generalisaimo— The Camp of 
NuTBmberg— Tne Swedish and Imperiai Armies— 
Gustavns m Saxony— Battle of Lulaen, 16M-Gu3- 
tavus killed— Hia Death revenEed by the Swedes- 
Total Defeat of Wallenstein— Portraiture of Gusta 
vua Adolphus. 

The power of the Protestant princes had 
now become much weakened, and the edict 
of restitution was carried into effect gener 
ally. Those who knew the character of 
Ferdinand might easily foresee what were 
his designs against the now church, and it 
was scarcely necessary to question whether 
or not his grand object was to annihilate 
its entire existence, for the proceedings 
adopted throughout the empire clearly 
showed what its party had (o expect. But 
amid this growing danger, and indeed al 
most in the very moment itself when the 
minds of the ProteM ant's, as they beheld 
the crisis gradually approaching, had sunk 
into that state of despondency and settled 
gloom, which the sad succession of events 
must 'naturally produce, they received, 
most unexpectedly, assistance from a na 
lion hitherto but little known, and living in 
uninterrupted seclusion within the frontiers 
of their northern territory. This peo^'e — 
the Swedes — were nevertheless distinguish 
ed for their bravery, while they were stead 
fast and faithful in their religious prin 
ciples, being the descendants of the Goths, 
the noblest of all those nations most justly 
entitled to boast of their German origin 
In the year 1611, Gustavus Adolphus sue 
ceeded to the Swedish throne, and he it was 
who was destined to lead his people upon 
the grand scene of this eventful period. It 



was thisfirm conviction, so deeply implant- 
1 his mind, by which Gustavus felt 
inspired to undertake the mighty contest 
against the powerful house of Austria. 

Opinions equally contrary and incon- 
sistent have been pronounced upon the 
character of this great monarch, because, 
living at a period when parly spirit raged 
so furiously, it was not to be expected that 
' ' letions could undergo a more impartial 
;w than those accomplished by hia 
contemporaries On the one hand he has 
been regarded only as a conqueror com>- 
pelled bv the excitement produced by 
burnmg amb lion to cross the ocean in 
order to vanquish foreign lands which he 
^■ht to effect more securely under the 
cloak of relig on and whence he was 
enabled to conceal his desire for war and 
again on the other hand he has been 
viewed only as an enthusiastic champion 
in the cause of hia faith i*hi!e the ex 
islence of all the ambitious motives attn 
buted to him and by which his adversaries 
have insisted he was alone influenced has 
been denied and the charge thus made 
condemned In either case there is a 
miYlure of truth and falsehood Gustavus 
was by no means influenced by a feeling 
of amb tion w hich in its usual sense means 
the \am pass on of personal and selfish 
glory although assuredly the loie for that 
reputation which is inherent in all men 
and wh ch in the mouths cf people adorns 
the oh]ect with immortal life occupied 
likewise a space within his heart ne ther 
on the other hand was it solely in order to 
rescue his fellow Protestants in Germany 
that he took up arms, although faith and 
piety exercised sufficient influence over 
his soul to inspire him to fight in such a 
cause Both these motives, however, acted 
in concert together upon his mind, united 
by another law of his nature — that which 
inspired him with the feeling and convic- 
tion of being destined to perform a con- 
spicuous part m that eventful epoch of 
the history of the world He felt he was 
called upon to lead forth from their seclu- 
sion and ohscurily his noble people — who, 
although limited in number, were inferior 
to none in courage and iirtue — and to 
place them in the ranks of the other na- 
tions of Europe Hitherto in connection 
with the other states of Euiope, Sweden's 
position had been similar to that ot Mace 
donia before Philip and Alexander in the 
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anciait world, and as subsequently that of 
Russia was, previous to Peter the Great, 
in nidoem history ; and as the lives of 
those great men can only be thoroughly 
comprehended when they are viewed in 
connection with the historical facts alluded 
to, so likewise in the same point of view 
must the life of Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden be regarded. For although this 
monarch left behind but very inconsidera- 
ble results when placed in contrast with 
those effected by the sovereigns with whom 
we have compared him, it must, at the 
same time, be remembered that he was 
snatched away by death at tbo age of 
thirty-eight years only, and at the very 
moment when he had commenced to lay 
the foundation of his grand work. 

His great plan was immediately demon- 
strated in the first moment of his appear- 
ance upon the scece. Previous to the war 
in Germany he had already conquered 
from the Russians and Poles the provinces 
along the coast, Ingria, Carelia, and Li- 
vonia, together with a portion of Prussia, 
Various important motives compelled him 
now to lake a share in the affairs of Ger- 
many. He had been very seriously pro- 
voked and mortified by the emperor Fer- 
dinand ; his intercession in favor of the 
Protestants and his cousins the dukes of 
Mecklenburg, as well as his mediation for 
peace with Denmark, had been treated 
with great contempt, and disdainfully re- 
jected ; while, in addition to this, Wallen- 
stein had even sent 10,000 imperial troops 
to the aid of the Poles against him. Be- 
yond all these causes of complaint, how- 
ever, which might perhaps still have been 
peacefully adjusted by negotiation, his 
presence was summoned by the danger 
which now hovered over the Protestant 
church, and the fear he entertained lest, in 
the person of Wallenslein, ^ fresh power 
might usurp the coast of the Baltic sea, 
and thus strengthen and extend [he cause 
of Austria and Catholicism. 

The danger to which the city of Stral- 
sund was exposed had already, as we have 
before shown, produced his co-operation in 
favor of that place. He not only yielded 
to its wishes in this respect, but formed an 
alliance with it, by which it placed itself 
under hia protection, and it was indebted 
to the succor ho afforded especially for its 
preservation when besieged by Wallen- 
slein. Now, however, when he beheld 



that the cause of Protestantism was men- 
aced more seriously than ever throughoui 
the whole of Germany, he took the deci- 
sive step, and formally declaring w&r 
against the emperor, he, on the 24th of 
June, 1630, landed on the coast of Pomt,- 
rania with 15,000 Swedes. As soon as he 
stepped upon shore, he dropped on his 
knees in prayer, while his example was 
immediately followed by his whole army. 
Truly he had undertaken, with but small 
and limited means, a great and mighty en- 
terprise ! 

When the emperor was informed of his 
landing, he, in his feeling of confidence, 
inspired by his continual success, appeared 
to treat the affair with so much ijidiffer- 
ence that the news had no influence what- 
ever in the dismissal of Wallenstein, which 
just at this moment formed the subject of 
discussion in the diet of Ratisbon. All 
the Catholic party throughout the empire 
turned the fact of the arrival of the petty 
king of the north, as they termed him, into 
ridicule, and styled him, in contempt, the 
snow-king, who would speedily melt be- 
neath the rays of tl:e imperial sun, Bu' 
these 15,000 men constituted an army oi 
heroes, a phalanx of hardy warriors, he 
longing as it were to another world ; theii 
ranks were regulated by strict discipline 
and religious principles, while those op- 
posed to them knew nothing of war but its 
barbarism, and that licentious exercise of 
its worst passions which under no circum- 
stances would be curbed or submit to rea- 
son. The imperialists were a mixture of 
all nations and creeds, and bound together 
by no other ties but those of mutual war. 
fare and pillage ; the Swedes, on tho other 
hand, were strengthened in the confidence 
they felt that God fought on their side, and 
to him they offered up their prayers regu- 
larly twice a day, each regiment possess- 
ing its oivn chaplain Besides this, the in. 
\entive gemus of Gu'Jtavus had mttodueed 
the exercise of some new nnlitarj tactics 
in his army, and in this he may bear 
companson with many great men of an- 
tiquity, inasmuch as be surprispd his ene- 
mies by the no^elty and boldness of his 
positions, ordei of battle attacks, and thus 
he was soon enabled to throw all those 
who still adhered to the old system into 
confusion. Hitherto they had made a prac- 
tice of forming llieir line of battle ten rows 
deep, but Gustavus reduced it to six in the 
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infantry, and four in the cavalry ; whence 
his little army gained considerably in ex. 
tension, and was more easy and rapid in 
its movements when in battle j while the 
balls from the enemy's artillery committed 
less damage among their ranlts, thus less 
densely crowded. The Swedish troops, 
especially the foot-soldiers, were likewise 
less heavily supplied with armor and other 
accoutrements, by which they were en- 
abled to fire off their muskets with much 
more ease and dispatch, and which were 
constructed too of far lighter materials 
than those of the imperialists. 

The imperialists, whose forces were by 
no means strong in the vicinity of the coast, 
were soon driven out of RUgen and the 
smaller islands at the mouth of the Oder, 
and Gustavus now marched against Stettin, 
the capital of the duchy of Pomerania. 
The duke, who was both old and timid, 
would not venture to decide upon joining 
th k'ng f Sw d d yet he could not 
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to him." The Protestants, however, pos- 
sessed no such spirit of union, neither did 
they cherish that conscientiousness of pur- 
pose so necessary. As usual, they were 
42 



divided among themselves by jealousy and 
prejudice. The palatinate was entirely 
subjected ; and Saxony, which for a length 
of time hadkept aloof from the Evangelists, 
and at times, during the period of the pal- 
atine's influence, had even adhered to Aus- 
tria, was now vacillating between its dread 
of Austria and a foreign pijnce. George 
William, the elector of Brandenburg, a 
weak prince, was guided by his minister 
Schwarzenberg, who was opposed alto- 
gether to an alliance with Sweden. Among 
the petty princes, of whom many were in 
truth much more determined, but were at 
the same time dependent upon the power of 
Austria, there were only two who joined 
the king, the landgrave of Hesse Cassel 
and the duke of Saxe-Weimar. The 
others, together with Saxony and Branden- 
burg, held a meeting in April, 1631, at 
Leipsic, and resolved to raise an army for 
themselves in defence of their territories 
against any attack, whether proceeding 
from the Swedes or Austrians. The em- 
peror, who perceived clearly that the grand 
struggle must be decided by the sword, 
and would not for a moment entertain the 
idea of submitting his will to the diet, 
commanded the immediate dissolution of 
the Leipsic alliance, and commenced forth- 
with disarming all the princes and cities 
in the south of Germany forming a por- 
tion thereof. 

The king of Sweden, now reinforced by 
a large number of enlisted troops, advanced 
with rapid marciies direct through Pome- 
rania, and completely beat and put to 
flight the whole of the imperialists before 
him. The latter in their retreat devastated 
the country, pillaged all the towns, many 
of which they burnt, and ill-treated and 
murdered the inhabitants. This dreadful 
war now resumed all its horrors. The 
Swedes, so steady and strict in their disci- 
pline, appeared as protecting angels, and 
as the king advanced, the belief spread far 
and near throughout the land, that he was 
sent from heaven as its preserver. 

Gustavus was desirous to march in se- 
curity step by step, and not to leave any 
fortified place in his rear ; whence, after 
he had carried by assault Frankfort on the 
Oder, which contained a garrison of 8000 
imperialists, he desired the elector of Bran- 
denburg to surrender into his hands the 
fortified towns of Cliitrin and Spandau. 
The latter, although related by marriage 
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to Gustavus, who had married his sisler, ' 
hesitated ; but the king marched on towards 
Berlin, and invited him to a conference on 
the plain between Berlin and Cospenik. 
Here, however, the prince still continued 
to hold out, when, at length, the king es- 
claittied with warmth : " My road leads to 
Magdeburg — at this moment closely be- 
sieged by Tilly — whither I must hasten, 
although not for ray own advantage, but 
solely for that of the Evangelists. If none, 
however, will lend me their aid, I will free 
myself from all reproach and return to 
Stockholm; but bear in mind, prince, that 
on the last day of judgment you yourself 
will be condemned for refusing to do aught 
in the cause of the gospel, and, perhaps, 
even in this world you may receive the 
punishment due from God. For if Magde- 
burg he taken, and 1 withdraw, imagine to 
yourself what must happen to you !" This 
appeal produced its effects; the elector 
surrendered Spandau into his hands at 
once. The distance thence to Magdeburg 
was but short, and the inhabitants of that 
hard pressed city were most urgent in 
their prayers for assistance ; unhappily, 
however, Gustavus found it quite impossi- 
ble to cross the Elbe in face of the enemy 
80 as to proceed by the direct road. Ac- 
cordingly he requested permission from the 
elector of Saxony to pass through his 
territory, his object being to proceed to 
Wittenberg ; but the prince refused to 
grant the accommodation desired. While, 
however, the king was engaged in en- 
deavoring to prevail upon the elector to 
accede to his request, the dreadful, fatal 
day of conquest arrived — and the devoted 
city was lost. 

The city of Magdeburg, which, from 
the commencement, had continued to dis- 
tinguish itself for its zeal in the cause of 
the Protestant faith, was likewise the first 
in the list to throw itself into the arms of 
the preserver of religious liberty. They 
urgently invited him to direct his march 
towards the Elbe, and promised not only 
to throw open their gates to him, but 
enlisted at once a number of soldiers for 
his service; while Gustavus, who per- 
ceived the great importance of such a 
grand dep&t, accepted their offers with 
eagerntBs, and lost no time in endeavoring 
to meet their wishes. Tilly, however, who 
was equally aware of the advantage to be 
(erived by his adversary from the occupa- 



tion of such an important place, used all 
diligence to make himself master of i. 
before the king's arrival. He commenced 
the siege in the month of March, 1631, 
seconded by General Pappenheim, a brave 
and determined officer. In the city itself 
there were only two hundred Swedes, un. 
der the command of Melcher of Falken- 
berg, whom Gustavus had shortly before 
dispatched as commandant of the city; 
but the inhabitants, full of courage and re- 
ligious zeal, united in defending the place 
with determined perseverance. They had 
even erected two strong intrenchmcnts in 
front of the city walls, which, in testimony 
of their undaunted resolution, they styled 
Trutz-Tilly, {defiance to Tilly,) and Trutz- 
Pappenheim, (defiance to Pappenheim.) 

But in the mean time, unhappily, the 
want of provisions increased the distress 
with each succeeding day more and more, 
for the old general left no means untried 
to bring them to a surrender. Their only 
hope now was in the succor they expected 
to receive from the king, who, they knew, 
was close at hand; and on the 19th of 
May, when the thunder of the enemy's 
artillery ceased, and the guns were actual, 
ly wheeled away from the trenches, they 
firmly believed their deliverer had now 
arrived. This, however, was only the 
signal for iheir destruction, and the prelude 
to preparations that were being made by 
the iron-hearted general for the final as- 
sault he had now determined upon malting. 
In the silence of the night tlie scaling lad- 
ders were all fixed ready, and the attack 
ordered to be made at five o'clock in the 
morning. The sentinels on the walls hav- 
ing kept watch until the dawn of day, 
now finding all quiet, and, as they un- 
suspectingly thought, every thing secure, 
retired to get a brief half hour's repose. 

Shortly afterwards the dreadful, fatal 
hour struck. The signal for the assault 
was given, and the division of the imperi- 
alists under Pappenheim scaled that por- 
tion of the wall next to the new town, and 
the artillery again thundered forth against 
the walls, which here and there were now 
soon shattered to pieces. The enemy 
speedily succeeded in mounting the ram- 
parts, and while the brave commandant, 
Falkenberg, was hastening to the most 
dangerous part, he was shot dead. The 
terrified citizens, now deprived of their 
commander, and completely deadened with 
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the sound of the roaring cannon, abandon- 
ed their walls and hurried to thoir homes. 
Many were mad enough to imagine that 
they would be enabled to defend them- 
selves more securely there, and fired upon 
the enemy from their windows, while the 
females themselves hurled stones and other 
missiles from the roofs of the houses. But 
this only served to increase the rage of the 
imperialists, and neither mercy nor pity 
was shown. Men, women, children, the 
aged and the young, all were massacred 
alike, the very infants at the breast of 
their mothers being seized, stabbed, and 
hurled into the flaming mass beside them : 
a scene of horror which these monsters in 
human shape continued from ten o'clock 
in the morning and during the whole day 
until night. Every possible cruelty, and 
torments of every description were put in- 
to practice-on this direful day — the insatia- 
ble imperialists devoting all tlieir energies 
lo the performance of their sanguinar 
and destructive work. It is related that 
few of his officers, touched with a little 
remorse, repaired to Tilly, who bad 
mained in the camp, and inquired whether 
he would not, perliaps, give orders to closi 
the scene of pillage and murder ? But hi 
replied : " No, no ; let them go on for an 
other hour, and then come to me again 
The men must have some reward for the 
danger and fatigue they have underg( 
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pronounced without a malediction. 

After the conquest of Magdeburg, Tilly 
was very desirous of having a drawn battle 
with the king of Sweden, for his troops suf- 
fered much in that ravaged district from 
»ant of supplies ; Guslavus, however. 



considered he was not yet in sufficient force 
to risk a meeting, and he continued to keep 
himself intrenched in his camp of Werben, 
in Altmark. He was likewise extremely 
anxious to restore his cousins, the banished 
dukes of Mecklenburg, to their hereditary 
possessions. Accordingly, he furnished 
them with the necessary quantity of troops 
with which they reconquered their domin- 
ions, and made their solemn entry in iheii 
town of Glistrow, in which Wallenstein 
had previously established his court resi- 
dence. The king heightened the interest 
of the grand festival given upon the occa- 
sion by attending it in person, and be order- 
ed that every mother with a suckling child 
siiould attend in the open square, and thai 
each infant should receive some of the wine 
there generally distributed, in order thai 
the children of their children might forever 
remember the day of the return of their 
own legitimate princes. 

Tilly, meantime, now turned bis eyes 
towards the rich provinces of Saxony which 
bad hitherto escaped the devastation of 
war, and in the vicinity of which he had 
now taken up his position- At the same 
time, however, it was certainly an act of 
injustice and ingratitude to inflict the bur- 
den of war upon the elector of Saxony, 
who had shown so much fidelity towards 
the house of Austria ; but Tilly very soon 
found a pretext for such proceeding. He 
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ly reserie, into his arms, concluded with 
m a firm and definitive alliance, offensive 
id defensive, and joined him with his 
■my at Dliben on the 3d of September, 
1631. 

On this same day, the imperial general 
made his attack upon Leipsic, which had 
its gates against him, and he took 
ion of it the next day; but the king 
advanced with his united forces 1o re- 
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cover the city, and the day had at 
arrived or. which the decisive Irial was to 
take place between the old and hitherto 
unconquered general of the emperor, and 
the royal and youthful hero of Sweden. 
Gustavus, who knew how necessary it was 
that he should succeed by a grand action 
to secure and command the confidence of 
Germany, based upon his genms and good 
fortune, felt deeply the importance of this 
day, and watered in his determination 
He stiU doubted the prudence of staking 
the fate of the war upon a single battle , 
for there was too much reason to believe 
that the loss of this action must put an end 
to all his hopes on that side of the ocean, 
while it would produce the ruin of the 
electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, to- 
gether with the complete and final destruc- 
tion of the Protestant church throughout 
the whole empire. 

The elector of Saxony, however, whc 
could no longer endure to behold his coun- 
try thus demolished by the hands of a piti- 
less and ruthless foe, urged the king in tht 
most forcible language to give battle, and 
Gustavus accordingly yielded and marchec 
on to Leipsic. The two armies met in the 
fields of the village of Breitenfeld, on tbt 
7th of September, 1631, and there fought 
the decisne battle Gustavus dmded the 
Sa\ons from the rest of his troops, and 
posted them on his left wing, for a= they 
were only recently enlisted, he could not 
put entire tru^t in them The cannona 
ding on both bides commenced about mid 
day, and the shots told with far greater 
precision and consequent effect among the 
crowded ranks of the imperialists than 
the other side , and, m order to put an e 
at once to this opening scene ot destruction, 
the right wing of the imperialists fell upon 
the Saxons with such force that they were 
soon overthrown and put to flight, when, 
having partially rallied again at some dis- 
tance from the scene of action, they re- 
assembled round their elector, who had 
withdrawn to Eilenfaurg, where, according 
to Chemnitz's account, he fell into a state 
of despondency. 

At the same moment that this first at- 
tack was made, Pappenheim, who was dis- 
tinguished as the best cavalrist of his day, 
wiSi the ^/ile of his cavalry, threw him- 
self upon the right wing of the Swedes, 
in order to break through their line. Here, 
however, he found himself opposed by an 



invulnerable wall ; seven timfis we/e hij 
attacks repulsed by the brave Swedish 
general, Banner. Tilly, who had aban- 
doned the pursuit of the Saxons, now di- 
rected his attack upon the e'vposed flank 
of the Swedes, but. here again, the royal 
hero promptly turned his efloits m good 
time against the old warrior, whose troops 
forced to expend all their fury in 
against the invincible fiimness of 
their Swpdish adieisane'! The imperial 
general found himself completely puzzled 
and put out of his way by this new order 
of battle ; the system was entirely changed, 
and against all expectation the confidence 
he usually placed in all his plans and cal- 
ins now deserted him for the first 
time ; he found ho had to deal with a su- 
perior genius, and while he was thus struck 
with embarrassment and mortification, 
Gustavus availed himself of this moment 
of hesitation, and making an attack upon 
the enemy's artillery, took possession of it, 
and turned the muzzles of the guns against 
the imperialists themselves. 

This moment was decisive ; the ranks 
of the enemy fell into disorder and were 
put to rout ; 7000 were left dead on the 
field of battle, and Tilly himself was in 
great danger of his life He was pursued 
by a captain of the Swedish caialry who 
struck him several times upon the head 
with the handle of his piatol but was 
himself shot dead by an impeual ofiicer 
who came to the rescue of h i distiessed 
leadei The sexagenarian gtnei al es 
caped atlent,th with se^eial wounds and, 
cumpletely exhausted in body and =pints 
reached Halle where he was j med by 
Pappenheim who was the la^t to quit the 
held, having killed with his own hand, as 
Tilly relates in his bulletin of the battle, 
fourteen of the enemy. Of all his own 
brave squadrons of cavalry, formerly so 
dreaded, he had now only a small troop 
left. 

This victory proved for Gustavus the 
grand foundation upon which was based 
his great reputation as a warrior throygh- 
out Germany, and from that moment was 
excited that veneration — almost amounting 
to adoration — for his person and character 
For this was a period, as in all extraordi- 
nary epochs of history, when, properly 
speaking, public opinion was all-powerful ; 
when the faith, confidence, respect, an 
enthusiasm produced in the minds of the 
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people by the actions of one man, were 
sufficient to establish him in their favor 
aod whoever knew how to avail himself 
of this moral force must he certain of suc- 
cess. All now turned towards the star 
thus ascending from the north ; and he 
was enthusiastically received by zealots 
both in religious and superstitious faith. 
Prophecies, miracles, and dreams, were 
all made to refer to the great Gustavus ; 
and wherever he appeared the Protestants 
received him as their deliverer, with inde- 
scribable transports of joy, and truly, dur- 
ing the whole period of the world's exist- 
ence, the royal presence of a king was 
never so gratefully honored and rever- 
enced as was that of the heroic and nobly- 
born champion of the Protestant faith, 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 

Gustavus possessed a glance too keen 
and comprehensive not to perceive and 
fully understand the power which was 
now contributing all possible strength to 
his cause ; and, although formerly he 
ercised the greatest and most anxious c 
tion in the steps he took, marching his 
army slowly through the country, and se- 
curing his safe retreat by making himself 
master of all the fortified places in his 
route, he now pressed boldly onward 
through the empire, his progress present- 
ing one triumphant march. Proceeding 
through Thuringia and across the Thurin- 
gian forest, he arrived in Pranconia, and 
thence continued his course to tho Rhine ; 
where, having fixed his quarters during a 
short winter's rest, he resumed his pro- 
gress, and, reluming to Franoonia, march- 
ed on direct to Bavaria. The most im- 
portant cities fell into his hands, some 
after a slight resistance, and most of them 
yielded themselves voluntarily, including 
Halle, Erfurt, WUrzburg, Frankfort, 
Mentz, Nurembei^, &c. Tillv, whose 
army was now so r ' f d that"] f d 
himselfatthehe d fam hn nu 
ous body of troop h 
had under his m 

would not ventu _ . 

for since the bat 1 f ll' p h f u d 
impossible to reco 1 a nfid 
in himself which, until then, he had al- 
ways had at his command. 

The Elector Maximilianof Bavariahav- 
ing, however, summoned him to march to 
his aid in order to protect his own heredi- 
tary estates, the old general advanced to 
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' the river Lech, in the passage across which 
he was to oppose the kmg, and to assist in 
which object Maximilian himself joined 
him mar Ram But Gustavus, before 
whom eiery thing now yielded, surmount- 
ed likewise this obstacle. Ai^er a vigor- 
ous cannonade the imperial army being 
foiced to quit the position it had taken, the 
king crossed the river and marched in 
pursuit of the enemy But in the early 
part of the action Tilly himself was 
struck in his right knee by a cannon-ball 
weighing three pounds and fell from his 
horse , ho was conveyed to Ingolstadt, 
followed by Ma\imihan. Thither, after 
he had taken and placed a garrison in 
Augsburg Gustavus repaired and imme- 
diately laid siege to that town. The gar- 
rison defended the place bravely, and the 
king himself narrowly escaped, his horse 
being shot dead, and overthrowing its royal 
rider. Tilly, although sinking fast, still 
encouraged the garrison to the last; he 
died twenty-Jive days after he received his 
mortal wound, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. He was a stem, iron-hearted 
man, who made a merit of boasting that 
be had never once known the feeling of 
love or affection ; at the same time he was 
of a firm and incorruptible character, and 
a good general. In personal appearance 
he bore a great resemblance to the duke 
of Alba, under whom he had served in the 
Netherlands. He was of middle height, 
and very thin ; his eyes were lat^e, but 
their expression, together with the contour 
of his whole countenance, indicated the 
stern and rigid nature of the man. He 

as the descendant of a noble family in 

lege. 

The Swedish king raised the siege of 
Ingolstadt and marched to Munich, which 
trembled at his approach. The inhabitants, 
and the Bavarian people generally, in their 
hatred against the Swedes, had treated 
many of that nation with great cruelty, 
putting them to death and then mangling 
their remains ; by which inhuman conduct 
they had excited the greatest indignation in 
the king. Nevertheless, he received the 
deputies of the city graciously when they 
presented the keys to him : " You have 
done well," he said, " and your submission 
disarmed me. I should have been jus- 
tified in making an example of your city 
in revenge for the unhappy fate of Mag- 
deburg; however, fear nothing, depart ia 
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peace, and fear not for your property or 
religion. My word is more valuable than 
all the signed capitulations in the world." 

The greater portion of the Bavarian ter- 
ritory was now in the hands of Gustavus, 
and the elector was forced to seek refuge in 
Ratisbon. 

The Saxons, meantime, agreeably to the 
plan of war drawn up by Gustavus, had 
inarched into Bohemia, under the command 
of Field-marshal Arnim — who had quilted 
the service of the emperor and passed over 
into that of the elector of Saxony — and 
very easily made themselves masters of 
Prague, which was but slightly defended ; 
there, on the 11th of November, 1631, the 
elector made his solemn entry. 

Thus that single battle of Leipsie snatch- 
ed from the hands of the emperor the en- 
tire fruits of a twelve years' war, and he 
DOW saw himself threatened even in his 
own patrimonial estates ; this was a crisis 
for which he was by no means prepared, 
and which came upon him lilie a clap of 
thunder. In such a critical moment he, 
with his council, saw but one means of ex- 
trication, and this was the recall of that 
proud and ambitious man, Wallenstein, 
who, offended and indignant at being dis- 
missed from the imperial service, now lived 
in mortified retirement brooding on the past. 
No other was now left who could venture 
to enter the lists against the powerful king ; 
no other who was capable of again raising 
an army for the emperor's service. 

But the task of winning him over to the 
imperial cause, seemed now more difficult 
than ever. He lived upon his estates in 
Bohemia in a style of luxury truly royal, 
and appeared to bid defiance to emperor 
and kings ; and it was thus the millions he 
had gained in the war enabled him to live. 
His palace in Prague was erected with royal 
magnificence, and which even at the pre- 
sent day bears the stamp of its original 
character. While his enemies congratu- 
lated themselves upon having reduced him 
to this condition of a private individual, he 
had his own figure represented in fresco on 
the walls of the state saloon of his palace, 
by artists whom he procured from Italy and 
Germany, in the character of a conqueror 
seated on a triumphant car borne along by 
four milk-white steeds, while over his lau- 
rel-crowned head was placed a star. Sixty 
pages, each of noble family, in their rich 
ficetume of blue and gold velvet, attended 



upon him, and some of his officers and 
chamberlains had even previously served 
the emperor himself in the same rank they 
held under Wallenstein. Three hundred 
horses of choice breed filled his magnili- 
cent stables, and the assemblies in Jiis pal- 
rivalled in character the imperial 
court itself, for he was always visited by 
the most distinguished men of the day, too 
eager to seek and enjoy intercourse with 
such extraordinary genius. Cmtwardly he 
observed the greatest ease and tranquillity 
of manner, but internally he was still agi- 
tated with burning ambition. He had be- 
held the progress made by Gustavus with 
inward joy, because therein was satiated 
his revenge against the emperor and the 
hated elector of Bavaria, and all eyes would 
soon again be directed towards him as the 
only friend in need. And in reality, as he 
expected, tlie imperial deputies did arrive. 

Wallenstein received them coldly, and 
it was only after being most urgently press- 
ed by them that he yielded the promise to 
raise for the emperor an army of 30,000 
men ; but he would not engage to take 
command of it. And now the mighty man 
sent fortli his followers in all directions to 
erect his recruiting standard. Thousands 
rallied around it, for it had ever led to pil- 
lage and fortune ; and in this stormy age 
it was easier to gain a livelihood in war 
than in the workshop or behind the plough. 
The heavy horsemen under Wallenstein 
received each nine florins monthly pay, 
the light cavalry six, the infantry four, be- 
sides daily rations of meat, bread, and wine. 
The 30,000 men were collected together 
already by March in the year 1632 ; but 
he alone who had raised (hem was capa- 
ble of conducting them. 

Of this the emperor was well aware, 
and he accordingly submitted to the incred- 
ible degradation of permitting Wallenstein 
to dictate lo him the following conditions ■ 
" The duke of Friedland, generalissimo of 
the emperor, shall have the supreme com 
mand of the whole archducal house, and of 
(he crown of Spain without any limitation 
whatever, (in absolutissima forma ;) neither 
the emperor, nor king Ferdinand (son of 
the emperor, whom the adverse party would 
fain have made general- in-c hie f) shall ap- 
pear in person with the troops ; (o sf cure the 
remuneration of his services he shall receive 
as a guarantee a portion of the Austrian 
patrimonial estates, and with it he shall be 
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entitled to exercise an exclusive and irre 
sponsible control over the conquests he shal 
make in the empire, and command the priv 
ilege of conferring distinctions as he may 
deem best. Mecklenburg or some other 
indemnification shall be made over lo hi] 
during peace, and during the war, if nt 
cesaary, ho shall be at liberty lo choose 
any of the hereditary provinces of the 
empire for his seat of retirement." 

Clothed with such — almost imperial — 
aower, Wallenstein again appeared upon 
he stage, iocreased his army to 40,000 
nen, conquered Prague once more on the 
1th of May in the year 1632, and with 
little difficulty expelled the Saxons from 
Bohemia. 

The elector of Bavaria, who, in the 
mean while, was sorely pressed at home, 
applied lo Wallenstein in the most urgent 
terms for help, which the latter, appearing 
fo_ enjoy thoroughly his distress and hu- 
miliation, for a long time hesitated to af- 
ford ; at length, after the elector had 
engaged to comply in an unqualified man- 
ner with all his instructions in the conduct 
of the war, he sent him an invitation 
jom him at Eger intendmg thence to make 
an adiance upon Nuremberg one of (hi 
most considerable places of defence thi 
king posw^sed But Gustavus who per 
ceived the design ant c paled him anc 
made his appeatance quite unexpectedly 
with an army near the c ty which hi 
(renched being vigorously a ded by the 
devoted and enthusiastic inhabitant nbose 
jouths filled the ranks of his army and 
thus he was prepared for the enemy. The 
latter advanced and likewise made an 
intrenchment on the heights of Zirudorf 
and Altenberg, in full view of the Swedish 
encampment. Both parlies had formed 
the plan of forcing each other by famine 
and disease to leave their strong-hold. 
They maintained this position eleven weeks, 
and neither would stir. But the distress 
of the whole surrounding country had now 
become very great ; every thing was con- 
sumed or laid waste. In Wallenstein's 
camp alone, in addition to the large army 
itself, there were ahout 15,000 servants and 
attendants upon the baggage, and an equal 
number of wome w h d ra d 

to follow their b d g h w 

30,000 horses, w h ad be mp y d 
chiefly in removi n n q y 

of baggage. Th h . 
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wan ff nanan aa first, it be- 
in^, now considerably increased by recruits 
and German auxiliaries. These he could 
not restrain as he wished, although he 
adopted the severest measures for that pur. 
pose. The disorder however was produced 
mainly through their own leaders, who 
were negligent of all discipline. The 
pious mind of the king was sorely pained 
and indignant when he heard of the out- 
rages perpetrated by his troops upon the 
poor inhabitants of the country. He called 
the leaders together, sharply rebuked them, 
and exclaimed : " They made him so mis- 
erable, that he was weary of having longer 
ly thing to do with such a perverse set." 
Unfortunately his eye could not be every- 
where, and the mischief had already be- 
come too deeply rooted. He then resolved 
to bring this undecided and ruinous state of 
affairs to a conclusion by making a daring 
attempt. On the 34th of August he storm, 
ed the heights of Wallenstein, but fount*, 
the undertaking too formidable ; the most 
determined courage availed nothing against 
these fastnesses defended by their thunder- 
ing artillery ; the king was therefore obli- 
ged, after serious loss, to give up the as- 
sault. He waited fourteen days longer in 
his encampment, and as Wallenstein still 
continued immoveable, he retired and re- 
turned lo Bavaria on the 8th of September, 
marching with sounding trumpets past Ihe 
enemy, who would not venture to attack 

Wallenstein n 



abandoned his encamp- 
ment likewise, set fire to it, and unexpect- 
edly formed the resolution of carrying a* 
determined war once more into northern 
Protestant Germany ; he marched at once 
for Saxony, and his approach was indica- 
ted by carnage and conflagration. The 
king hastened to afford relief, and reach- 
ed Naumburg on the 11th of November, 
The people welcomed him as their guar- 
dian angel, gathered around him as he en- 
tered, and kissed his feet. A sad mi^iving 
possessed his soul at this excessive venera- 
tion : " Our cause is good," said he to his 
chaplain Pabricius, " but I /ear that God 
will punish me for the folly of these peo- 
ple. Does it not seem as if these people 
were actually making aa idol of me ? How 
easily could that God, who abasesthe proud, 
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cause ihem and myself to feel, that I am 
nothing but a feeble and mortal man !" 

As just about this time the weafher was 
intensely cold, and the king had intrenched 
himself near Naumburg, Wallenstein did 
not deem it advisable to commence hostili- 
ties before the spring, and dispatched Count 
Pappenheim to the Rhine with instructions, 
first of all to drive the Swedes out of Halle 
and the contiguous town of Moritzburg. 
Gustavus immediately took his departure, 
advanced to Weissenfels, and in the evening 
of the 15tii of November took his pos 
in front of Wallenstem's army near Lui 
Both made immediate preparation for 
tie, and the jmpenal general summoned 
Pappenheim, who was still engaged m the 
siege of Moritzburg, to return with all 
possible speed 

The king spent the cold autumnal nighl 
in his carriage, and advised with his gen 
erais about the battle The mornmg 
dawned, and a thick fog covered the entin 
plain ; the troops were drawn up m battli 
array, and the Swedes sang, accompamei 
hy trumpets and drums, Luther's hymn 
" Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott," (A 
mighty rock is our Godj) together with 
the hymn composed by the king himself: 
" Verzage nicht, du Hauflein klein," (Fear 
not, thou little flock.) Just after elev- 
en o'clock, when the sun was emerging 
from behind the clouds, and after a short 
prayer, the king mounted his horse, placed 
himself at the head of the right wing,— 
the left being conducted by Bernard of 
Weimar, — and cried, " Now, onward ! 
May our God direct us ! Lord ! Lord ! 
Help me this day to fight for the glory of 
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_ ___ jiderably in advance to descry the weak 
points of the enemy ; a few of bis attend- 
ants only, and Francis, duke of Saxe- 
Lauenburg, followed him. His short sight- 
edness led him too near a squadron of 
imperial horse , he received a shot in his 
that he nearly fell to the ground 

^_ js, and just as he was turning 

round to he led away from the tumultuous 
scene, he received a second shot in the 
back. With the exclamation, " My God ' 
my God !" he fell from his horse, which 
had likewise been shot m the neck, and 
hanging bj the stirrup he was dragged 
somg distance along the ground The 
duke of Lauenburg abandoned him but a 
faithful page, Leubelfing, endeavored to 
raise him up the imperial horsemen, 
however, shot him aho, killed the king 
with several wounds, and completely plun 
dered him, the page died of his vvounda 
five days after at Naumhurg 

The corpse of the king was so much 
trampled upon by the hoofs of the horses 
that it wa-i quite disfigured His bleeding 
horse returning without its rider, conveyed 
to his friends the sad news, this kindled 
in their breast a feeling which thirsted for 
revenge, and under the leadership of Duke 
Bernard of Weimar, who with heroic 
firmness now rallied and cheered on the 
troops afresh, they again pushed forward 
over the trenches and rushed upon the 
ranks of the enemy. These could no long- 
er make resistance ; Piccolomini, already 
covered with blood, mounted his fifth horse, 
id Pappenheim, who had fought nobly, 
1! mortally wounded by a ball. Many 
■A, and disorder prevailed : " The battle 
lost, Pappenheim is dead, the Swedes are 
upon us !" was the cry. Wallenstein gave 
orders to sound a retreat. A thick fog, to- 
gether with night coming on, prevented the 
Swedes, no less than their own weariness, 
from making pursuit ; they spent the night 
on the field of battle, and kept possession 
of the imperial artillery. Wallenstein 
marched with the remains of his army to 
Bohemia, although he had formerly deter- 
mined to winter in Saxony. Thus the is- 
sue unequivocally declared the Swedes 
victorious, although Wallenstein represent- 
ed the battle as undecided, and the empe- 
ror ordered a Te Deum to be sung in all 
his cities. 

On the following day the Swedes made 
a search for the body of their beloved king, 
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among the thousands whicli covered the 
wide battte-fieid ; they found it at length, 
among many others, so disfigured by the 
hoofs of the horses, and covered with the 
blood isisuitig from eleven wounds, that 
they could hardly recognise it. It was 
carried to Weissenfels, and thence by the 
desire of the queen, Maria Eleanor, who 
had followed her consort to Germany, at- 
tended by weeping multitudes, it was re- 
moved to Stockholm, where it was interred. 
The collar, also saturated wiih blood, 
and which the king had worn in battle, 
was brought to the emperor Ferdinand at Vi- 
enna ; it is said, that when he saw it he shed 
tears, by which he did honor to his falh 
enemy and himself. Ferdinand's soul was 
great enough to admire heroism even in a 



Thus, in the thirty.eighth year of his life, 
in the midst of a career of victory, wa< 
Gustavus Adolphus called away ; the pre- 
ponderating influence of his mind gave 
another character to the constitution of 
Germany and the progress of our devel. 
opment. He had already conceived tht 
idea of getting himself nominated king of 
Rome, and his design, the extent of which 
is known to none, may also have compre 
hended other countries of Europe. Hi 
often expressed his astonishment that thi 
present age did not produce generals like 
those of antiquity ; and when he was told 
that the altered character of the weapoi 
and tactics of war, and the existence c 
strong fortifioations were the cause, he n 
plied : " The difference is not in the nature 
of the weapons, but in the degeneration of 
men ; if we could again meet with the 
heart of an Alexander, the courage of 
Hannibal, and the enterprising spirit of _. 
Cassar, we should see renewed the deeds 
of Alexander, the conquests of Hannibal, 
and the successes of Ctesar." Such lofty 
conceptions of human life, such a thorough 
acquaintance with the agencies which gov- 
ern the world, and with history, did he 
pCKsess ; and who will venture to deter- 
mine what limits a mind like this had pre- 
scribed to itself? A contemporary, whose 
judgment may be regarded as impartial, 
Count Galeazzo Guaido, a Venetian and a 
Catholic, who spent several years in the 
imperial as well as in the Swedish armies, 
describes the personal and mental qualifi- 
cations of the king thus : " Gustavus was j 
tall, stout, and of such a truly royal de- 1 



meaner, that he universally commanded 
veneration, admiration, love, and fear. His 
hair and beard were of a light brown color, 
his eye large, but not far-sighted. War 
had great charms for him, and from his 
earliest youth honor and glory were his 
passion. Eloquence dwelt upon his tongue, 
(he spoke — in addition to the German, the 
native language of his mother — the Swed- 
ish, Latin, French, and Italian languages ;) 
and in discourse he was agreeable and 
lively. There never was a general who 
was served with so much cheerfulness and 
devotion as was Gustavus. He was of an 
affable and friendly disposition, readily ex- 
pressed commendation, and noble actions 
were indelibly fixed in his memory ; on 
the other hand, excessive politeness and 
flattery he hated, and if any person ap- 
proached him in this way, he never trusted 
him." 

He was severe against all the excesses 
of the soldiery, and was greatly concerned 
for the security of the citizens and peas- 
antry. When, after taking a Catholic town, 
some sought to induce him to treat the 
burghers with harshness, and to give tbem 
new laws, he made answer : " The city is 
now mine, and no longer the enemy's. I 
am come to loosen the fetters of freedom 
and not to rivet them afresh. Let them 
they have lived heretofore ; I give 
■ laws to them who know how to 
live as their religion teaches." " In deal- 
ing with Protestants and Catholics he made 

distinction. His maxim was, that every 
one is orthodox who conforms to the laws, 
and to keep men from going to hell was 
not the calling of princes, but that of the 
ministers of religion." 

Thus he carried out these sentiments 
during his stay at Munich, as well as on 
other occasions. On Ascension-day, in 
year 1632, he went to the chapel of 
Our Lady, to be present at a mass cele- 
brated with all the solemnity of the Catho- 
lic worship ; he then visited the college of 
the Jesuits, replied to the rector's Latin ad- 
the same language, and conversed 
with him for nearly an hour on the subject of 
the Lord's Supper. In magnanimity and 
liberality of sentiment he occupies a posi- 
tion strikingly in advance of his generation, 
no less ibr the respect he paid to the reli- 
gious feeling of others, however it might 
diiTer in form from that which he conscien- 
tiously preferred, than for the homage he 
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paid to greittness and truth in general. 
How natural it was that t!ie affections of 
mankind should be gained by a character 
like this, by the side of such narrow-minded 
and prejudiced rulers of the day as Ferdi- 
Dand II., Maximilian of Bavaria, or even 
tJie well-meaning but weak John George of 
Saxony ! Besides Gualdo, other Catholic 
writers, such as KhevenhuUer, Riccius, 
Burgus, &c., do not conceal their venera- 
tion for Gustavus Adolphns. 

The monument of Gustavus Adolphus 
in Germany was for a long time a mere 
stone land-mark, placed in the battle-field 
of Lijtzen, upon ihe spot where he fell ; 
more recently, however, an admirer of his 
character has erected in the same place 
another plaia but more worthy memorial. 
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LOW became a question whether or 
i Swedes, after the death of their 
king, would continue to carry on the war. 
If they did not, the Protestant allies had 
good reason to be apprehensive that Wal- 
lenstein would visit them with a heavy 
retribution. The Swedish council, how. 
ever, to whom the guardianship of Chris- 
tina, the daughter of Gustavus, was in- 
trusted, resolved to continue the war which 
might entitle Sweden to some of the prov- 
inces of Germany, and the late king's 
friend, the Chancellor Axel Oxensliern, was 
determined to fill his place ; a man whose 
comprehensive and prudent mind knew how 



to hold the strength of his party together 
Nevertheless, he had not the suavity and 
generous magnanimity of his late master. 
The electoral princes, especially Saxony, 
found it irksome to yield obedience to the 
dictates of a Swedish nobleman, and al- 
though ho succeeded in uniting the Pro- 
testant states of the four upper circles — 
Swabia, Francoaia, and the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, in the treaty of Heilbronn in 
the spring of 1633, it was soon manifested, 
by the indecision of some, the opposition of 
others, and the want of union among the 
leaders of the army, that the genius of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus no longer presided over the 

Walle ste n alo e I ose genius sur. 
, issed all others n gb I ave availed him. 
self of th no ent of doubt and hesita. 
by br ng ng the war to a decision, 
I ak "■ the emperor triumphant, but 
as occup ed w tl other cares, and re- 
mamed m a stale of mcomprehensible 
After the battle of Lutzen he 
moned a court-martial, in order to remove 
from his own shoulders all responsibility 
for the loss of that action; and as he pos- 
sessed the power of life and death over all 
those under his orders, be forthwith con- 
demned several of his generals and supe- 
rior officers to the axe, and adjudged a great 
number of private soldiers to be hung; 
finally, he ordered more than fifty names 
of ateent officers to be nailed to the gallows 
in Prague, as those of traitors and cowards. 
He then enlisted fresh troops, replaced his 
artillery by melting down the bells of the 
churches, and was soon in possession of an 
army equally as powerful as his former 
one. Instead, however, of directing his 
march through the imperial states, and ad- 
vancing against the Swedes under Gustavus 
Horn and Duke Bernard of Weimar, who 
were masters of the frontiers of Germany, 
he marched on to Silesia, where such a 
large army was not at all required, and ne- 
gotiated with the Saxons for a length of 
time upon the subject of a separate treaty 
of peace, after he had already concluded 
ati armistice with General Arnim, in com- 
mand of the Saxon army. At the same 
time, according to the subsequent accusa- 
tions brought against him, he endeavored to 
ascertain what amount of indemnification 
the enemy would allow him in case he 
went over to their side, for he had long 
since believed lo have read in the stars that 
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it was his destiny lo reign and hold unlim. 
ited sway as king. Meantime, in order, 
by more active proceedings, to prevent the 
emperor from suspecting his intentions, he 
attacked the Saxons and the Swedes, and 
drove them out of Silesia, takin" prisoner 
the old count of Thum, the originator of 
the war. The whole of Vienna was in a 
state of excitement, and faliy expected that 
the man they so much hated would be led 
through their streets as the most culpable 
of all those connected with the dreadful 
scenes of the revolution ; Wallenstein, how- 
ever, to the astonishment of all, gave him 
his liberty, and when he was remonstrated 
with by the emperor for releasing his pris- 
oner he replied : " What use was I to make 
of such a fool ? I wish the Sw( 
sessed no better generals than this Thurn, 
for at the head of the Swedes he will do 
more service for the imperial cause than he 
could if in prison." 

During this interval Bavaria was very 
hard pressed by Horo and Bernard of 
Weimar, and, urged by the elector's ear- 
nest demands for aid, the emperor had al- 
ready repeatedly summoned his general to 
march to the relief of that country. WaU 
ienstein, however, delayed doing so for a 
considerable time ; at length he advanced 
slowly through Bohemia, arrived in the 
upper palatinate and marched back again 
into Bohemia, where he fixed his winter 
quarters. He gave strict orders to all his 
generals, in command of distinct divisions 
of the army, under the most severe penal 
ties, not to obey the orders of the emperor ^ 
and when the latter caused a Spanish army 
to march from Italy into Germany without 
placing it under the orders of Wallenstein, 
and even commanded that a portion of the 
grand army should be detached from the 
main body in order to form a junction with 
the Spanbh division, the generalissimo 
complained loudly and indignantly at this 
violation of the treaty made between him- 
self and the emperor. 

Wearied with these mortifications, and 
tormented by his attacks of gout, to such 
an extent that he was obliged to have pieces 
of raw flesh cut out of the excoriated foot, 
he resolved to resign the supreme com- 
mand ; but he was determined to do so in 
such a manner as to place himself in a po- 
sition to command the fulfilment of the 
promises originally made to him. He en- 
deavored, therefore, to attach the leaders I 



of his army still more closely to himself, 
and to that end summoned them all to as- 
semble, at the commencement of the year 
1634, at Pilsen. It was by no means dif. 
ficult for him to gain them over to his ex. 
elusive interest, for it was upon his promise, 
and in the hope of being completely indem- 
nified through his recommendation, that 
they had all raised and equipped regiments 
at their own expense, and, in some, in- 
stances, slaked their whole fortune. If, 
therefore, he fell, they were in danger of 
losing all compensation. Consequently, on 
the I2th of January, 1634, forty superior 
officers, having at their head, Field-mar. 
shals Illo and Count Terzka, assembled at 
a dinner — at which, however, through se- 
vere illness, Wallenstein himself could not 
preside — and entered into a solemn com- 
pact " to adhere faithfully to the duke in 
life and death as long as he should remain 
in the emperor's service, or as long as (he 
latter should require his services in the 
war;" and they at the same lime made 
him promise them " to remain with them 
for some lime longer, and not to withdraw 
from the supreme command without their 
privity and consent." Field-marshal Pic- 
colomini, who subsequently betrayed his 
general, attached his signature to this 
agreement, likewise, with the rest. 

Wallenstein's enemies availed them, 
selves of this certainly important circum- 
stance to bring him more and more under 
the emperor's suspicion, and carried out 
their designs to such an extent as to make 
Ferdinand resolve, at length, to divest him 
of the supreme command, and to transfer 
it into the hands of Gallas. It is not to be 
at all doubted but that an Italian -Spanish 
conspiracy was firmly established against 
Wallenstein in the imperial court, and 
which was joined by the elector of Bavaria, 
who continually complained, in most bitter 
terms, against the general. The principal 
agent in these secret proceedings was an 
Italian, Colonel Caretta, marquis of Grana. 
These intrigues against Wallenstein 
ire conducted so secretly — the emperor 
Ferdinand himself being in actual corre. 
spondence with him on official business 
twenty days subsequently to that of the 
24th of January, when he had issued the 
instrument for Wallenstein's dismissal — . 
that the latter only first learned it when 
Gailas, Piccolomini, and Aldringen pub- 
lished their ordinances, in the name of tha 
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emperor, in which ihey interdicted all the 
leading officers of the army from accepting 
farther orders from Wallenstein, Illo, and 
Terzka. Wallenstein drew up imme- 
diately a solemn declaration, signed by 
himself and twenty-nino of hia generals 
and colonels, in Pilsen, in which it was 
stated that the compact entered into be- 
tween himself and officers on the 12th of 
January, contained nothing whatever that 
was hostile to the emperor or tlie Catholic 
religion. He also dispatched two officers 
to the emperor with ihe declaration that he 
was ready to resign his office of general, 
issimo, and would appear lo justify himself 
before any tribunal the emperor might be 
pleased lo appoint. These two officers, 
however, were met and detained on the 
road by Piccolomini, and the message they 
bore only reached the emperor after the 
death of Wallenstein. 

Piccolomini marched with his own troops 
against Pilsen, and Wallenstein was obli- 
ged to withdraw to the citadel of Eger, 
of which the commandant, Colonel Gor- 
don, was especially attached to him from 
motives of gratitude for favors he had con- 
ferred upon him. Here, three days pre- 
viously to his death, having too much rea. 
son to feel assured of the hostile intentions 
of his enemies, he was impelled by neces- 
sity to seek for aid from the Duke Bernard 
of Weimar, who was now encamped in Ra- 
tisbon, and whom he urgently requested to 
advance with some of his troops towards 
the Bohemian frontiers. It is historically 
proved that Wallenstein's brother-in-law, 
Count Kinsky, banished from Bohemia on 
account of his Protestant faith, was in 
treaty with the French ambassador, Feu- 
quieres, for the engagement of his relative's 
services in the cause of France and against 
the emperor, and that Cardinal Richelieu 
promised Wallenstein the crown of Bohe- 
mia as a recompense ; and, according to 
the Swedish writers, similar negotiations 
were carried on with their party. But 
no written document, nor any direct act 
of Wallenstein himself corroborates these 
statements, or proves that he did chaise 
Count Kinsky with the execution of such 
commission, while both the French and 
the Swedes remained to the last moment 
doubt whether or not Wallenstein w 
merely playing with them in order to gain 
their confidence. At the same time it ' 
not unlikely that this extraordinary and i 



3 not to refuse altogether the proposi- 
of the enemy, but rather to hold this 
eservQ in case of being again 
overturned, as he was before at the diet of 
Ratisbon. 

Wallenstein quitted Pilsen on the morn- 
ing of the 22d of February, borne along in 
a litter, and suffering excruciatingly from 
the gout; he was accompanied by only 
ten followers, including Colonel Butler, 
by whom he was subsequently murdered ; 
the end of the second day's journey 
3hed Eger, taking up his quarters in 
the house of the burgomaster, Pechhelbel, 
in the market-place. On the following 
evening, Terzka, Illo, and Kinsky proceed- 
ed to the citadel to sup with Colonel Gor- 
don, the commandant. While they were 
dining, thirty dragoons, commanded by 
Captains Deveroux and Geraldin, sudden- 
ly burst into the hall from the ante-room in 
which they had been waiting, and, falling 
upon their victims, pierced them to death ; 
not, however, before Terzka, who bravely 
defended himself, had killed two of the 
band of assassins. Immediately after this 
murderous act, Deveroux proceeded with 
six dragoons to complete tae sanguinar}- 
plot by assassinating Wallenstein himself. 
It was now midnight, and the duke had al- 
ready retired to rest. Having, however, 
been roused by the shrieks of the Coun- 
tesses Terzka and Kinsky, who had just 
learned the fate of their husbands, he rose, 
and opening the window, asked the senti- 
nel what had happened ? At the same 
moment, Deveroux forced open the door of 
the chamber, and, rushing ujjon him, ex- 
claimed, as he stood at tlie window ; 
" Death to Wallenstein !" The latter, 
without uttering a word, laid bare his 
breast, and received the fatal blow. 

Thus silent and reserved to the hour of 
his death, all the profound and mysterious 
thoughts and sentiments of his soul re- 
mained hidden from the world, and a veil 
of obscurity was cast over his whole life 
and actions. He was one of those men 
whose deep-laid plans and motives it was 
impossible to fathom, and of whom little or 
nothing can be said in explanation of their 

After his death his estates were confis- 
cated, and a great portion of them were 
transferred as a reward into the bauds of 
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bis enemies, and even to those by whom 
he had been murdered. Gallas received 
the duchy of Priedland, PiccolominiLad the 
principality of Nachod, while Butler, and 
the actual assassins, were rewarded with 
others of his estates and large sums of his 
money. The major part of his possessions, 
however, was retained by the emperor 
himself. The value of Wallenstein's land- 
ed property alone was estimated at fifty 
millions of florins. His widow received 
the principality of Neuschloss ; and his on- 
ly survivingchild, Maria Elizabeth, became 
shortly after wards the wifeofCountCaunitz. 

In order to justify Wallenstein's assas- 
sination, a lengthy document was drawn 
up by the especial command of the empe- 
ror himself, containing all the accusations 
brought against the duke, and which, for a 
long time, continued to convey the most 
false and unjust ideas and opinions of the 
character of that extraordinary man. 

After the death of Wallenstein, Ferdi- 
nand, king of Rome, and son of the em- 
peror, obtained the chief command of the 
imperial army, and fortune opened the com- 
mencement of his career with the most 
brilliant success. After having followed 
the Swedes beyond the frontiers of Bava- 
ria, he overtook them near NSrdlingeo, in 
Franconia. His own array was composed 
of the most choice troops, and augmented 
by 15,000 Spaniards ; while that of the 
Swedes was by no means in a state of 
union and discipline. The command was 
devided between General Horn and Duke 
Bernard of Weimar ; the more experienced 
and prudent counsel of the former chief, in 
anticipation of defeat, opposed giving bat- 
tle altogether, while the more young and 
daring spirit of the latter insisted upon 
making a stand, and receiving the enemy's 
attack Accordingly the action took place 
on the 6th of September, 1634 ; but the 
reduced number of the Swedes, their bad 
position, the disunion existing between the 
leaders, and the misunderatanding and con- 
fusion arising therefrom, combined alto- 
gether to' act against them ; and, in spite 
of all their courage, they, after a combat 
of eight hours, were completely defeated 
and nearly cut to pieces. Twenty thou- 
sand of their troops were either slain or 
made prisoners, and among the latter was 
General Horn himself, while Duke Ber- 
nard with the remnant of his army retreat- 
ed towards the Rhine. 



This battle might have proved as favor- 
able in its results for the Catholic parly asi 
that of Leipsic had been for the Protestants. 
The Swedish power seemed annihilated in 
Germany, and this produced at once the 
secession of the Saxons from the Swedes. 
Their elector, John Geoi^e, had for a 
length of time beheld with pain and morti- 
fication the province of Lusatia continue in 
the bands of the imperialists, and appre- 
hended that he should not only never re- 
cover that, but perhaps might lose stiil 
more ; accordingly, in the spring of 1635, 
he made peace with tlie emperor at Prague- 
He received hack Lusatia, together with a 
portion of the province of Magdeburg, and 
full liberty of religious worship for forty 
years. The evangelical portion of Ger- 
many was extremely irritated against the 
elector, but several other states soon fol- 
lowed his example and made terms with 
the emperor, such as, Brandenburg, Meck- 
lenburg, Weimar, Liineburg, and others ; 
and it appeared as if this sanguinary war 
would find its termination by the enerva- 
tion of the factions. In truth, unhappy 
Germany, which had been overwhelmed 
by warriors from almost every part of Eu- 
rope, presented a sad and mournful picture 
at the present moment ; everywhere the 
land devastated, the population frightfully 
diminished, the corn-fields trodden down or 
uncultivated, the towns laid waste, and 
piles of ruins and ashes, where formerly 
blooming regions had everywhere greeted 
the eye. What had escaped the sword 
was destroyed by famine, misery, and dis- 
ease, while the pen itself refuses to describe 
the horrible extent to which the sanguinary 
and cruel scenes of this war were carried. 

In such a state of general distress and 
miserj, when the German stales every- 
where showed an inclination for peace, 
and the emperor himwlf was disposed to 
revoke at least a portion of the Edict of 
Restitution — as he bad already proved by 
his treaty of peace with the Saxons — the 
oppressed nation found at length some 
foundation to hope that the period when its 
sufferings would terminate was close at 

But once again did the fatal hand of des- 
tiny, which during so many years had al- 
ready collected over us so many clouds of 
disaster, repeat its withering blow. The 
French minister, Richelieu, had long ob- 
'. served with secret satisfaction the misfo^ 
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tunes of the house of Austria, and of the 
empire generally. The French govern- 
ment regarded it as the most wise and pru- 
dent motive of stale policy, to toi-lure and 
execute, on the one hand, the Protestants 
of France throughout the entire kingdom ; 
while, on the other, it lent its aid to those 
of Germany, and ihua rendered that faith 
a means hy which it might serve to con- 
ceal its thirst after conquest. The moment 
had now arrived when the cardinal thought 
he was able to vend the services of France 
at a dear rate. Accordingly he offered 
Ihem to the Chancellor Oxenstiern, stipu- 
lating for the fortress of Philipsburg on 
Ihe Rhine as a recompense ; while, at the 
same time, he indicated that his designs 
extended to the still more important terri- 
tory of Alsace. This was the first time 
that foreigners had ever negot a ed for he 
frontiers of our country. W h 1 a ea y 
between Richelieu and Osen e n affa s 
at once assumed a characte bo 1 g oble 
and degrading; for from tl a nom n he 
Swedish minister sought oi 1> o ansfer a 
portion of Germany lo h s ow a on 
They found in Duke Bernard of Weimar, 
I brave and noble prince, the 
' 'e to second their measures, 
more especially as he himself was anxious 
to gain possession of a province on the 
Rhine. Accordingly, a powerful and well- 
equipped army was soon collected with 
French money, and placed under the duke's 
orders, with which he marched against the 
imperialists and Bavarians, and from this 
moment ihe Rhenish provinces became the 
scene of war, being pillaged and devastated 
the same as those along the Oder, Elbe, 
and Weser, had been previously. The 
Swedes, however, possessed likewise a 
brave and active general in Field-marshal 
Banner ; and reinforced by French troops 
from Sweden, he marched in all haste from 
Pomerania — whither the remnant of his 
army had fled after the battle of NiSrdlin- 
gen — against the Saxons, now the allies of 
the emperor, and on the 4lh of October, 
1634, gave the elector battle at Witlstock, 
near IVfecklenburg, and completely defeated 
him. 

This war, however, from this moment, 
only presents a continuation of gloomy and 
disheartening scenes; for wanting, as it 
did, a leader of noble genius, and unii 
enced, as its agents were, by motives of a 
worthy and honorable nature, its whole 



itiaracter assumed an ignoble and merce- 
nary stamp. The royal hero, whose eleva- 
tion of soul shed a brilliant lustre over alt 
around him, and who was inspired by his 
ligious faith, combined with the glory 
and honor of his nation, was now no more ; 
the impenetrable, mysterious, and all- 
powerful general, who alone could venture 
to make a stand against the forces of Swe- 
den, had also been snatched from the re- 
alization of his dark projects; while those 
who now had the command of the imperial 
although brave and not without dis- 
tinction, were only second in rank of ge- 
'holly incapable of aspiring to 
the elevated thoughts and feelings of tneir 
predecessors. In this war it was egotism 
alone by which the parties were swayed ; 
'_■, however remarkable its ope- 
may appear, they must stil! be re- 
in the light of ordinary events, 
emperor Ferdinand himself, who 
ranked among the most distinguished spirits 
of his age, now also disappeared from the 
great scene of contention without living to 
witness its termination, and died on the 
I5th of February, 1637, aged fifty-nine 
years, after having had tiie satisfaction of 
lis son Ferdinand unanimously ac- 
knowledged, at the diet of Ratishoo, as his 
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In the year 1637 and 1633, Duke Ber- 
nard of Weimar pursued his victorious 
career along the Rhine ; he surprised the 
army of the league at Rhinefeld, attacked 
and overthrew it, taking prisoners four gen- 
erals, including the brave leader, John of 
Werth, and Rhinefeld, Rbteln, and Fri- 
burg, surrendered lo his arms. But the 
chief object of his wishes was to gain the 
important fortification of Brisach, which he 
was anxious to make the principal seat of 
his dominion along the Rhine. ■ He aecord- 
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iogly laid siege to it, and once more de- 
feating the Catholic army which came to 
its relief, he conquered that stronghold af- 
ter it had become completely reduced by 
famine and disease, and caused himself to 
be solemnly acknowledged by the inhab- 
itants as their ruler. But he remained 
only a short time in the enjoyment of his 
conquest ; for just as he was about to pre- 
pare for another expedition, he was seized 
with sudden illness, and died on the 18th 
of July, 1639, in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age, being the youngest of eight equal- 
ly brave and warlike brothers. Ho him- 
self declared his belief that he was poison, 
ed, and his chaplain at once confirmed this 
suspicion in the sermon he preached over 
his remains. If this was, indeed, the case, 
the act can be attributed to no other source 
but France, for immediately after the 
duke's death, the army was visited by 
several French agents who negotiated for 
the services of the army, which they pur- 
chased for large sums, together with all 
the places in its possession. Three regi- 
ments of Swedes alone refused to sell them- 
selves to the French, and they marched out 
of the place with beat of drum and un- 
furled banners to join the main t>ody of 
their army ; and thus Brisach was con- 
quered for the French by the valor of the 
German troops. 

Already in the year 1638, the appeal 
made by thousands of those unhappy be- 
ings who suffered so much from the disas- 
trous stale of the country, for that peace so 
much wished by all, had at length produ- 
ced some effect, and some attempts were 
made for this purpose ; but Richelieu was 
far from wishing for pacification, inasmuch 
as war made France an indispensable ally, 
and the hostile views of its state policy 
were promoted by seeing Germany cut to 
pieces by its own people as well as foreign- 
ers. Still, in the year 1640, fresh and 
more serious attempts were commenced to 
establish peace, and in 1643 the ambassa- 
dors of the various powers assembled in 
Munster and Osnabui^. These negotia- 
tions, however, continued during a space 
of nearly five years ; while, meantime, the 
war was carried on with all its sanguinary 
results. 

Banner, the Swedish general, died in the 
year 1641, at Hallersladt, after he had 
committed dreadful devastation in Bohe- 
mia>and other lands. He sent to Stock. 



holm more than 600 standards he had cap- 
tured from tho imperialists; but although 
he possessed talents as a leader, his heart 
was cruel and without the least mercy, and 
his campaigns were attended with more 
bloodshed and oppression than all the others 
during this war. While he was quartered 
in Bohemia, there were often more than 
100 villages, small towns, and castles, 
burnt during the night; and one of his 
principal officers, Adam Pfuhl, boasted 
that ho had, with his own hands, set on 
fire about 800 different places in that un- 
happy country. And when soon after 
wards, on an expedition he made against 
Thuringia, this same officer felt his end 
approaching, and desired the last services 
of a minister of religion, such was the 
wasted and forlorn state of the country, 
that none could bo found within the dis- 
tance of many leagues. 

Banner was succeeded in command by 
Leonard Torstenson, who, although so weak 
in body that he was always forced to be 
carried in a litter, was nevertheless the 
most active and talented of all the gene- 
rals in this war. He commenced, in 1642, 
by invading Silesia, attacked and defeated 
Francis Albert, duke of Saxe-Lauenburg 
— the same general at whose side the great 
Gustavus fell at Lufzen, and who had now 
gone over to the Austrians, and conquer, 
ed Schweidnitz. Thence he marched on to 
Moravia, took Olmiitz, and made Vienna 
itself already begin to tremble. Disease 
in his army, however, forced him to re- 
treat ; but in tho autumn of this year, he 
attacked the imperial general Piccolomini 
at Leipsic, who had followed him in his 
retreat, and completely overthrew him. 
This was the greatest battle fought in this 
last period of the war ; Piccolomini having 
lost 20,000 men, forty-six pieces of artil- 
lery, and nearly two hundred ensigns. 

In the beginning of the following year 
Torstenson resumed his march through 
Moravia, advancing as far as Olmiitz, so 
that his light cavalry approached the vicin- 
ity of Vienna; and then, while it was 
thought he was occupied in this quarter, 
he suddenly appeared, as if by magic, hun- 
dreds of miles distant on the coasts of the 
Baltic sea, in Holstein and Schleswig, the 
territories of the king of Denmark, 

These territories, which had long con- 
tinued untouched by the destructive arm 
of war, presented the Swedes with evpry 
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thing valuaMe and desirable wherewith to 
enable theni to fix their winter quarters 
there j while it was easy to find a pretext 
for making war with Denmark in the 
jealousy with which that kingdom had 
always regarded the victories gained by 
the Swedes. Accordingly, in the ensuing 
spring of 1644, the Swedes, who had re- 
ceived considerable reinforcements, ad- 
vanced again into Germany, attacked and : 
completely overthrew the imperial army 
under Gallas, and in the spring of the suc- 
ceeding year, 1645, Torstenson defeated 
the imperial troops, under Generals Gotz 
and Hatzfetd, at Jankau, in Silesia, whicli 
he entirely destroyed ; Giilz himself fell, 
mortally wounded, Hatzfeld was taken 
prisoner, and the whole of the ammunition 
and provisions fell into the hands of the 
Swedes. The victorious army now march- 
ed through Moravia, and advanced to Vien- 
na itself, and had not the city of Brdnn, by 
its most obstinate and heroic defence ar 
rested the progress of the Swedish general 
there is little doubt but that capital must 
have been taken But hw arnj was so 
much reduced by disease before the walls 
of BrQnn that Torstenson was forced to 
make a retreat and as he him elf was 
completely worn out with illness and de 
bility he was compelled to give up the 
command of the armj 

He was succeeded bj Gu-navus W ran 
gel, who continued the war wiih considera- 
ble success. The French armies, under 
their distinguished generals, Turenne and 
CondS, fought against the imperialists and 
Bavariajis along the Rhine, and in conjunc- 
tion witn them Wrangel soon afterwards 
conquered and subjected the whole land of 
Bavaria, so that the elector was forced to 
abandon all further hosfilities , and, in 
1647, concluded an armistice Branden 
bui^ had already been obliged fo do ihe 
same in the year 1641, and Denmark and 
Saxony followed the example in 1645 and 
1646 : thus the emperor was left alone to 
contend with his successful enemies The 
grand cause of the ill success he evpen 
enced at this period, emanated from his 
want of efficient leaders ; his two best gen 
erals, Werih and Merci, having been killed, 
he was forced toconfide the chief command 
of his troops to General Melander of Holz- 
apfel, a Protestant, who had deserted the 
Hessiau party and gone over to the impe- 
tialisti. 



The allies now once more attacked ii.o 
hereditary slates of the empire ; the Swe- 
dish general, Kiinagsmark, laid siege tc 
Prague, and had already made himself 
master of that portion of the city, called 
the Kleinseite, while Wrangel was in full 
march to support him with his whole army 
— when the happy tidings of peace were 
announced from Westphalia. 

The conferences for the settlement of 
peace had already been opened in the sum- 
mer of the year 1643 : with the Swedes in 
Osnaburg, and with the French in Mun- 
sler. The imperial envoys arrived even 
before the time fixed, but those from Swe- 
den only appeared at the end of the autumn 
of that year, while those from France pre- 
senled themselves as lato as the month of 
April, in the following year, 1644: an 
ominous sign for the . progress of those 
measures of pacification, towards which the 
eyes of the oppressed empire were turned 
with anxious and painful longing. And, 
in truth, these congresses commenced with 
the discussion of such numberless details, 
that there appeared little or no chance of 
any prompt decision being efiecled. Many 
months were lost in petty and miserable 
disputes of precedence, and the French 
ambassadors, with all imaginable pride and 
pomp, more especially insisted upon faking 
the first rank, and assumed all the stale 
and ceremony of a royal court. Subse- 
quently, much time was again sacrificed 
in deciding whether or not the deputies for 
all the petty states of the empire should be 
convoked, and which was, at length, deter, 
mined in the affirmative, so that the French 
were enabled to produce still greater dis- 
cord among us. 

The chief subject of negotiation ought to 
have been (he re- establishment of order 
upon a solid basis in all the provinces of 
Germany, and more especially among the 
■ f th • ■ ■ 
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of its own powers, and which had only 
mixed itself up in the war for its own ad- 
vantage, and the pleasure it derived from 
producing evil as a Catholic stale for a 
Protestant cause — France we sav de- 
manded enormous sacr fi e& a d ! er a n- 
bassadors, d'Avaux and &e -v en ell prac- 
tised in the art of erbos t po t cal cun- 
ning, and decept on nt ud ng them elv s 
with all the au hor y and comn and of 
masters, insisted upo the r ola s The 
Swedes, although ra 1 er more moderate, 
nevertheless grasped at and ore a^undei 
large portions of the emp re andtlef ends 
and well-wishers of the country felt as f 
cut to the heart when they thus beheld the 
mortifying treatment it was forced to un 
dergo : " On the same soil where, in former 
times, our noble ancestors hurled defiance 
against the insolent Varus and his legions," 
says a contemporary, " we are now doomed 
to behold foreigners without arms insult us 
and triumph over Germania, They sum 
mon us, and we humbly obey the call , 
they speak, and we listen with humility 
and attention as to an oracle ; they prom 
ise, and we place faith inthem as in God , 
they menace us, and we tremble like slaves 
A sheet of paper filled up by a woman, 
whether at Paris or Stockholm,* makes the 
whole Germanic empire tremble or rejoice 
They already, in the very heart of Ger 
many, discuss and dispute together ovei 
Germany, as to what they shall take from, 
and what they shall condescend to leave 
us, what feathers they shall pluck from the 
Roman eagle, and therewith decorate the 
Gallic cock. And we ourselves, divided 
continually among each other, abandon our 
tutelary divinity for the idols of foreign na- 
tions — to whom we sacrifice life, liberty, 
and honor !" 

The imperial envoys acted with firmness 
and dignity ; Count Trautmannsdorf and 
Doctor Volmar sought, with all the strength 
of reason and principle, to grapple with the 
pretensions set forth by foreign powers, 
while they endeavored, by mildness and 
patience, to conciliate the discordant feel- 
ings existing in the German states. They 
did not, however, find themselves suffi- 
ciently seconded by the other members of 
the empire, especially in the latter period 



of the war,, when Bavaria became so vacil- 
lating; while everydispatch they received 
announced the success of the enemy, ana 
overturned all the advantages they might 
otherwise have effected by the;r confer- 
ences. Hence they were obliged to make 
the following arrangements : 

1. France received the bishoprics ol 
Metz, Toul, and Verden, as much of Al- 
sace as had belonged to Austria, the Sund- 
and the important fortresses of Brisach 
and Philipsburg ; besides which, it forced 
Germany to destroy a great numher of 
fortifications along the Upper Rhine, in 
Older that the French army might have 
an open and free passage into Germany. 
Thus all those places which had served as 
the bulwarks of the south of Germany, 
fell, through this peace, into the hands of 
the hereditary enemy of the empire. The 
French envoys themselves, in the excess 
of their joy, declared loudly that France 
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Pomerania and Slettm, the island of Rugen, 
the city of Wismar in Mecklenburg, to- 
gether with the sees of Bremen and Ver- 
den on the Weser ; a territory the major 
portion of which was very poor andi-much 
devastated. On the other hand, Sweden 
never availed herself of these f 
to act inimically towards Germany, 
an indemnification for the expenses of the 
war, the Swedes received five millions of 
dollars extracted from the already exhaust- 
ed sources of the empire. 

3. The elector of Brandenburg, who 
had just claims to the whole of Pomerania, 
only received the eastern portion of that 
country, and, as an indemnification for the 
western division, he received the archbish- 
opric of Magdeburg, and the bishoprics of 
Halberstadt, Minden, and Eanim, as lay. 
principalities. 

4. Mecklenburg received, in lieu of 
Wismar, the sees of Schwerin and Ratze- 
burg. 

5. Hesse Cassel, which from the com- 
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mencement of the war had adhered firmly 
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likewise would not yield the title of the 
electoral dignity — the fifth — a privilege 
which belonged to the palatine house, a 
Iresh title — the eighih — was created for it 
purposely. 

8. The negotiations for the adjustment 
of religious alfairs in Germany were at- 
tended with extreme difficulty and consid- 
erable delay. The Protestants demanded 
religious liberty, not only for themselves, 
but likewise for all the Protestant subjects 
of the emperor ; while on this point, the 
latter was equally firm and inflexible in 
withholding his consent. They were 
obliged, therefore, lo restrict the operation 
of this measure to the empire itself, and, 
after a deliberation which lasted six months, 
the decree of the religious peace of Passau 
was eventually renewed and fixed as the 
fundamental basis of the present measure, 
and it was resolved that the Protestants 
should retain all the ecclesiastical property 
they possessed in the year 1624, in land 
and churches. This year was henceforth 
styled the normal year, and from that time 
the question of the edict of Restitution 
was altogether abandoned. The Protest- 
ants accordingly retained the archbishop- 
rics of Magdeburg and Bremen ; the bish- 
oprics of Lubeck, Osnaburg, (alternately,) 
Halberstadt, Verden, Meissen, Naumburg, 
Merseburg, Lebus, Brandenburg, Havel- 
berg, Minden, Kanim, Schwerin, and Ratze- 
burg ; the abbeys of Hirschfeld, Walken- 
ried, Gandersheim, Quedlinburg, Hervor. 



den, and Gernrode. It was likewise 
ordered and approved, that no sovereign 
prince should oppress any of those of his 
subjects whose failli in religious matters 
deviated from his own ; while it was also 
decreed that the imperial chamber should 
be composed of an equal number of coun- 
sellors and members -Protestant and Cath- 
olic. By these regulations the peace of 
Westphalia became a fundamental law of 
the empire, and although some causes for 
dispute and discontent were not altogether 
removed, the minds of the people in gene- 
ral were more tranquillized. Feelings of 
hatred were no longer cherished, the prin- 
ciples of tolerance became more and more 
widely disseminated, and gradually exert- 
ed their beneficial infiuence in the hearts 
of all ; so that very soon the bigotry of 
parties disappeared, and the hand of fra- 
ternity was held out between thnse who, 
although difiering in their faith from each 
other nevertheless now acknowledged 
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due to the princes, and the relations ot the 
stales of the empire with the emperor, the 
peace of Westphalia contained such regu- 
lations as must in the course of time pro- 
duce a still greater relaxation of those ties, 
already partially loosened, wMch held to- 
gether the empire in one entirety. In 
earlier times the constitution of the empire 
contained already many defects : great 
disorder, abuse of power in defiance of the 
laws, nay, the evils produced by the exist- 
ence of an entire centurj-, during which 
force prevailed over justice — all 9iis was 
sufficient evidence of the corrupt state of 
things. The main cause, however, of these 
results originated in the want of fixed 
written laws, whence, as we have already 
seen, after the edict of the golden bull, 
various measures were adopted in order to 
establish in Germany, by imperial laws, 
a more determined form of constitution. 
Nevertheless, there existed in earlier limes 
a bond of union which operated with more 
success in periods of disorder than even 
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people, which served o( 
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together the various porti 

When in ancient times the prince, the 
nobles, and the people, assembled together, 
and when later the emperor himself pre- 
sided at the head of the princes of the em- 
pire at the diets, it was then the prompt 
and decisive power of the sovereign's voice 
and animated eye which decreed the means 
of remedying existing evils ; and if at times 
disputes arose, his regular presence, the at- 
tention with which he observed with eye and 
ear all that passed before him, and (he con- 
fidence he accordingly produced and estab- 
lished between himself and those around 
him, placed him at once in a position to 
command the reconciliation of the dispu- 
tants. At the same time, this proximity of 
the imperial dignity, and the respect it in- 
spired in all sensible and well-minded men, 
operated for the benefit of the entire nation, 
while the emperor himself, by the high 
consideration he commanded throughout 
Christendom, represented and maintained 
its honor. 

Now, however, for a length of time, as 
we are already aware, the princes but 
rarely attended personally at the diets ; but 
were satisfied with sending their envoys, or 
merely their written communications. The 
negotiations were often carried on at a most 
tedious rate upon subjects of the most 
trivial nature, and only under pressing and 
extreme cases of necessity were the de- 
cisions pronounced. Meantime this state 
of legislation was not at all sanctioned by 
any law of the empire; but at the peace of 
Westphalia the independence of the princes 
was made completely legal. They received 
the entire right of sovereignty over tlieir 
territory, tc^pther with the power of making 



war, concluding peace, and forming alli- 
ances among themselves, as well as with 
foreign powers, provided such alliancea 
were not to the injury of the empire. But 
what a feeble obstacle must this clause 
have presented ? For henceforward, if a 
prince of the empire, having formed an al- 
liance with a foreign power, became hostile 
to the emperor, he could immediately avail 
himself of the pretext that it was for the 
benefit of the empire, the maintenance of 
his rights, and the liberty of Germany. 
And in order that the said pretext might, 
with some appearance of right, bo made 
available on>ievery occasion, foreigners es- 
tablished themselves as the guardians of the 
empire ; and accordingly France and Swe- 
den took upon themselves the responsibility 
of legislating as guarantees, not only for the 
Germanic constitution, but for every thing 
else that was concluded in the peace of . 
Westphalia at Munster and Osnaburg. 

Added to this, in reference to the impe- 
rial cities whoso rights had hitherto never 
been definitively fixed, it was now declared 
that they should always be included under 
the head of the other states, and that they 
should command a decisive voice in the 
diets ; thenceforth, therefore, their votes 
and those of the other states — the electoral 
id other princes — should be of equal 
validity 

10. Bv an article m the treaty of West- 
phalia, French cunmng likewise separated 
"' "1 Swiss confederation from the Germanic 

pire, and acknowledged it as an indepen. 
dent stale It is true it had long since dis- 
continued rendering homage to the empire, 
but its dismemberment therefrom had never 
been legally declared, whence the way for 
its return to the imperial dominion always 
lay open and feasible, in case any of the 
confederates might have felt a desire to re- 
w their alliance. 

11. In the same moment that the empire 
thus sacrificed one of its most secure de- 

3S on the frontiers of the south, the 
of the Netherlands left it completely 
in the northwest: for in this peace 
Spain was forced to acknowledge the inde- 
endence of that country, and Germany 
[■as equally obliged to free it from all ob- 
igation of fealty. That country had like- 
wise originally belonged to the same race 
as ourselves, it forming, from the period of 
Charles V., part of our confederation, and 
commanding the month of our national 
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river — the Rhine. Thence Germany was 
left equally exposed to the allacks of its 
enemies in the nortli from the Nether- 
lands, as it was in the south from Switzer- 

It was only after great care and exertion 
that the intricate work of pacification was 
at length brought into operation, and it 
could only he perfected by slow degrees 
and at much additional sacrifice. The 
French obslioately refused to evacuate the 
conquered fortifications until the most petty 
details of the conditions had been fulfilled ; 
while [he Swedes remained two years longer 
in Germany, distributed in seven circles of 
the empire, determined not to withdraw un- 
til they received the five millions of dollars 



they demanded as indemnification for the 
war expenses, and which, in the already 
reduced and miserable slate of our unhap. 
py country, could only be collected with 
great trouble and diilicully. In addition to 
this, if has been calculated that during these 
two ruinous years, the maintenance of the 
foreign soldiers quartered throughout the 
empire, cost at the rate of 170,000 dollars 
per day. Nay, even six years after the 
settlement of peace, a certain number oif 
Swedish regiments levied contributions in 
the bishopric of Milnster, and Duke Charlc, 
of Lorraine, who had been driven out of his 
territory by the French, continued for a 
considerable time to hold possess' 
eral fortifications on the Rhine. 



SEVENTH PERIOD, 

FKOM THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA IN 1648 TO THE PRESENT TIME, 



In the tireC porUoQ of this peiiod, from IMS (o t~40, 
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Ae coUectionji embodying especiallr public transac- 
&am and iiditical events we God iucluded : 

1, Recrada of the Imperial Chancery, 1G5T-ITI4. 
'9. DiaiinoiEunqweum, 10M-1G81,4Svd1b. 
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It wili not require many words, nor will 
it prove a task of much difficulty to repre- 
sent the sadly depressed state of the coun- 
try afier a war of such devastation, and 
which had continued during half the period 
of that existence commonly allotted tomim. 
Two thirds of the population had perished, 
not so much by the sword itself, as by those 
more lingering and painful sufferings which 
such a dreadful war brings in its train : 
contagion, plague, famine, and all the other 
attendant horrors. For death on the field 
of battle ifself is not the evil of war ; such a 
li, on the contrary, is often the most g!o- 
i, inasmuch as the individual is taken 
1 a moment of enthusiastic ardor, and 
while he is inspired with the whole foroc 
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of his vital power ; thus he is relieved from 
the anxious and painful contemplation of 
the gradual approach of his last momenta. 
But the true curse of war is based in the 
horrors and miseries it spreads among, and 
with which it overwhelms, those who can 

dren, and aged men, and from whom it 
matches all the enjoyments, all the hopes 
of life ; thence the germ of a new genera- 
tion becomes poisoned in its very principle, 
and can only unfold itself with struggling 
pain and sorrow, without strength or cour- 
age. 

Nevertheless, in Germany the natural 
energy of the people speedily aroused itself 
among them, and a life of activity and 
serious application very soon succeeded in 
a proportionate degree to that which had 
so long been characterized by disorder and 
negligence : and it is thus that the two ex- 
tremes often meet. The demoralization 
so generally existing — produced on the one 
hand by the warriors who, on their return 
home from the camp, introduced there 
much of the licentiousness they had pre- 
viously indulged in, and, on the other hand, 
through the juvenile classes having grown 
up and become matured without education, 
and being by force of example in almost a 
savage state — obliged the princes now to 
devote all their attention and care towards 
re-establishing the exercise of religious 
worship, and restoring the schools and ec- 
clesiastical institutions ; measures which 
never fail to produce beneficial results. 
But it was agriculture which more espe- 
cially made rapid strides in the improve- 
ments introduced, and which was pursued 
with an activity hitherto unexampled. As 
a great number of the landowners had per- 
ished during the war, land generally be- 
(ame materially reduced in price, and the 
population accordingly showed everywhere 
the most active industry in the cultivation 
of the soil ; so that within a short space of 
time the barren fields were replaced by 
fertile meadows, and fruitful gardens amidst 
smiling villages greeted the eye in every 
pari. The moment had now arrived, like- 
wise, when the claims of the peasantry to 
the rights of freebom men were acknow- 
ledged more and more, and the chains by 
which they had been hitherto bound were 
gradually relaxed, until at length the final 
Dnk which held them fell lo the ground. 
Thus Germany might have become more 



flourishing than ever by the prosperous 
state of its agriculture, for it is from the 
maternal earth that a nation draws its 
source and strength of life, when it devotes 
its powers to that object ■ but essentia] and 
ge eral causes terfered, unhappily, to 
prevent the fulfilment of this desirable 
object 

I the first place the declining state of 
B c t es operated n a special degree to 
destroytlobe efic al esults of agriculture. 
The prosperity of the cities had received a 
vital blow, as already shown, by the com- 
plete change which had been introduced 
in the whole system of commerce ; its de- 
cline, however, was only partial until the 
period of the war of thirty years. Shortly 
previous to the commencement of this war, 
a foreign writer placed Germany still at the 
head of every other country, in respect to 
the extent and number of its cities, and the 
genius, talent, and activity of its artists and 
artisans. They were sent for from every 
part of Europe, At Venice, for instance, 
the most ingenious goldsmiths, clock- 
makers, carpenters, as well as even the 
most distinguished painters, sculptors, and 
engravers, were, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, all natives of Germany. But it 
will suffice to mention the names of such 
celebrated artists as Albert Dllrer, Hans 
Holbein, -and Lucas Cranach, to form an 
idea of the prosperous state of the arts ia 
the cities of Germany at the commence, 
ment of the sixteenth century. This ter- 
rible war, however, gave them their mortal 
blow J numerous free cities, previously in 
a flourishing state, were completely re- 
duced to ashes, others nearly depopulated 
altogether, and all those extensive factories 
and institutions which gave to Germany 
the superiority over other nations, were, 
through loss of the workmen, completely 
deserted and left in a state of inactivity. 
Thence, at a meeting of the Hanseatic 
league in LUbeok, in 1630, those few cities 
which still remained in existence declared 
they were no longer able to contribute 
towards the expenses of the league. Eco- 
nomy and strict industry might perhaps 
have raised them gradually from the state 
of misery into which they had thus fallen, 
but their ancient prosperity and importance 
were both forever gone ; and, as is stated 
by one of our early writers, on the fore- 
heads of these once wealthy citizens might 
be traced in characters too clearly ex- 
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pressed, how fallen was their state, reduced 
as they now were to endure a painful and 
laborious existence. Many of the cities, 
some voluntarily, others through the ne- 
cessity of the times, saw themselves com- 
pelled to submit to the power of the princes, 
as for instance, Christopher, bishop of 
Gahlen, made himself master of Munster, 
in 1661 ; the elector of Mentz, of ihe city 
of Erfurt, in 1664 ; the elector of Branden- 
burg, of the city of Magdeburg, in 1666 ; 
and the duke of Brunswick, of the city of 
Brunswick, in 1671 ; while those which 
retained the title of free cities, how poor 
and miserably did they drag on their exist- 
ence, until at length, in more recent times, 
they likewise lost their privilege altogether. 
The nobility had likewise lost much of 
their ancient dignity and lustre. ~ 
since they no longer formed more 
cially the mililary state of the empire, and 
their noble cavaliers no longer conferred 
exclusively glory upon the nation ; ever 
since they had abandoned their indepen- 
dence, by attaching themselves to the court, 
or wasted all their strength in a life spent 
in indolence, and without any noble object 
in view ; and, finally, ever since they had 
commenced imitating and adopting the man- 
ners, customs, and languages of foreign 
nations, and substituted iheir effeminacy 
and refinement for the ancient energy and 
sincerity for which Germany had ever been 
so renowned — ever since, we say, these 
changes and innovations had been intro- 
duced, the nobles of the empire had gradu- 
ally degenerated and lost all their conse- 
quence and dignity. Thus were eclipsed 
two of the most important and essential 
states of the empire, and which above 
every other had both contributed to give to 
the middle ages, in spile of all their other 
defects, that grand and vigorous character 
for which that period was so much distin- 
guished. 

It is true, that during the last few centuries 
changes of a similar nature had taken place 
in other countries of Europe, and which, 
by thus substituting a new order of things, 
obliterated all that which had characterized 
the middle ages. But with all this, ample 
compensation was found in the wealth and 
prosperity commanded by commerce, while 
in this respect Germany was now deprived 
of all such resources. The share which a 
few of the cities still took in tlie commerce 
of the world could not establish or effect a 



balance of the whole ; while, on the other 
hand, instead of restricting themselves to 
that simple order of life — so especially 
necessary among an agricultural people — 
and thus trying to avert the coming indi- 
gence, they launched out more and more 
into a luxurious slate of living ; and ac- 
cordingly, in exchange for precious and 
exotic articles of merchandise, they gave 
up to foreign nations all the rich fruits of 
agriculture and industry produced at home 
at the expense of so much toil and anxiety. 
For, however fertile the soil of our country, 
and however varied its produce, it could 
not possibly equal in value the rich wares 
imported from all parts of the world. 
When, however, the love of luxury and 
sensual pleasure has gained the upperhand, 
nothing can restrict or check its extrava- 
gant and insatiable demands. 

This evil, however, was not one origi, 
nally implanted in our nature, it was com. 
municated to us by those foreigners whom 
we sought to imitate in every thing — even 
in their degeneracy. The excursions now 
made beyond Germany, and especially to 
France and its metropolis; the imitation 
more and more indulged in of the fashions 
and manners of the French, and even of 

immorality itself; the introduction 
and reception of French professors and 
governesses into various German families 
for the education of the juvenile branches; 
the contempt more and more shown and felt 
■ own native language ; the enthu- 
indulged in for that French philo. 
sophy, so superficial, and yet at the same 
time so easily adapted to render the indivi- 

wholly indifferent to his religious, 
moral, and social duties; all these causes, 
" 'e repeat, had operated more and more 
LJuriously among the higher, as well as 
the middling classes of society, and thence, 
at the present period, their influence pre- 
sented the most baneful effects. 

On the other hand, however, it is not to 
be denied but that our relations with foreign 
countries have materially promoted the 
civilization of Germany ; and it is impos- 
"■'-'e not to recognise in the course of mod- 
history a tendency to render more and 
e firm and durable the bond of union 
between all the nations of Christendom. 
Placed as we are in the centre of the p:in. 
cipal nations of Europe, we have ever 
warmly sympathized with, and the forms ot 
our political constitution have ever eneour- 
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aged the movement of moral and intellec- 
tual progress. For in most other countries, 
each of which was constituted into one ho- 
mogeneous kingdom, the chief city was the 
first to set the example in the adoption of 
all that it might judge worthy of patronage 
and dissemination, and thence it established 
the rule or law for the co-optation thereof 
generally throughout the provinces : by this 
means, however, the progress made be- 
came gradually subjected to certain fixed 
forms, whence it could not be exempt from 
partiality. In Germany, on the contrary, 
science and art have marched together full 
of activity and independence as in a free 
dominion. The superior, equally with the 
lesser states, rivalled each other in their 
patronage ; no single town, no particular 
individual, was empowered to impose laws ; 
and, finally, no favoritism, no exception of 
person, was shown, but every thing bear- 
ing within it essential and sterling merit, 
was sure sooner or later to meet with due 
acknowledgment and appreciation ; and 
thence it is that our nation has made such 
progress in all the sciences. 

Nevertheless, this moment must be re- 
garded as teeming with dangerous error. 
Nothing is more difficult for human nature 
than to maintain the one direct and central 
path without diverging to one side or the 
other I nothing more difficult than to com- 
bine civilization and enlightenment with 
religious and moral strictness, to unite an 
acute sensibility for all that is really 
good and valuable in genius, wherever 
found, with honesty and constancy of prin- 
ciple, and to conjoin independence of spirit 
with self-denial and submission. This me- 
dium course ought, therefore, to be the main 
object of the endeavors of all, both of in- 
dividuals and nations. The period we are 
about to trace will show us in what degree 
this object was alternately approached ,by 
or receded from our nation ; while, at 
same time, it will present us with all those 
vicissitudes to which mankind is subject. 

This aeries of good and bad fortune is, 
we shall find, more especially shown in 
our externa! relations ; days of prosperity 
and peace were succeeded by those of dis- 
tress ; but the latter down to and during 
this period, continued in their degree tc 
outweigh the former. In no period of out 
history do we find presented such melan- 
choly pictures as during the long reign of 
Louis XIV. of France, nor has our stale 



policy ever shown so much w 
pusillanimity as when suffering from his 
ambitious designs. During the short in- 
terval of tranquillity from the time of his 
death to the war of the Austrian succession, 
the arts of peace once more revived a lit- 
tle, but the progress of their development 
ihecked by the storms of that 



immediately si 
twenty-five years, from the conclusion of 
this war to the commencement of the 
French revolution, was the longest period 
of tranquillity we had hitherto enjoyed ; 
and during this space of lime, art and sci- 
ence once more came into activity, and 
made such fiourishing progress, that in 
spile of the war of twenty-five years by 
which the French revolution was succeed- 
ed, this progress, although much cheeked, 
was not altogether destroyed. Let us hope 
that the state of peace we at present enjoy, 
may long continue to heal the wounds so 
bitterly inflicted upon our country, and 
thus encourage more and more the growth 
and development of the intellectual re- 
sources of the German nation. 

The emperor Ferdinand III. lived nine 
years after the peace of Westphalia ; he 
reigned with moderation and wisdom, and 
until his death the peace of GJermany re- 
mained undisturbed. He had already pro- 
cured the decision of the princes in favor 
of his son Ferdinand, as his successor to 
the imperial throne, when unfortunately 
that young man, who had excited the most 
sanguine hopes, and towards whom all 
eyes were turned with confidence, died in 
1654 of the small-pox, Ferdinand was, 
therefore, forced to resume his efforts with 
the princes in favor of his second son, 
Leopold — although ho was far from pos- 
sessing the capacity of his deceased brother 
— but he himself died on the 2d of April, 
1657, before the desired object was fully 
obtained. 

The election of the new emperor met 
with considerable difficulty, because the 
government of France was anxious lo avail 
itself of this moment to obtain possession 
of the imperial dignity, to which it had 
long aspired. It had in fact already suc- 
ceeded in gaining over the electoral princes 
of the Rhine ; but all the rest of the Ger- 
man princes felt the shame and disgrac* 
such a choice must bring upon the nation, 
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and decided at once in favor of Leopold, 
arcliduiie of Austria, although this prince 
was only eighteen years of age ; and he 
was accordingly elected at Frankfort on 
the IBthof July, 1658. 

Meantime Cardinal Mazarin, the prime 
minister of France, had already formed 
an alliance, which, under the name of the 
Rhenish league, had for its object the total 
annihilation of the house of Austria, al 
though apparently its only aim was the con. 
servation of the peace of Westphalia. Tht 
parties included in the union were France, 
Sweden, the electors of Mentz, Cologne, 
and Treves, the bishop of Miinster, the 
palatine of Neuburg, the elector of Hesse- 
Casael, and the three dukes of Brunswick- 
LUneburg; a singularly mixed alliance of 
Catholic spiritual and lay princes with thi 
Protestant princes and Swedes, who had 
only so recently before stood opposed to 
each other in open warfare. A Jeamed 
historian of that period unfolds to us what 
were the real intentions of France in form- 
ing this league, as well as the motives by 
which she was guided throughout her pro- 
ceedings against Germany: "Instead of 
resorting to open force, as in the war " 
thirty years, it appeared more expedient 
France to hold attached to her side a ft 
of the German princes, and especially those 
along the Rhine, by a bond of union — and, 
as it is said, by the additional obligation of 
an annual subsidy — and, above all things, 
to appear to take great interest in the af- 
fairs of Glermany ; thus, the princes might 
be brought to believe that the protection of 
France would be more secure than that 
of the emperor and the laws of the empire. 
This means of paving the way for the de- 
struction of all liberty in Germany was, 
as may be easily judged by n an 

badly conceived J" 

France very soon show d h h 1 
waited for an opportunity f h 

prey with the same hand h h 1 Id 
so recently held out in f nd h p Th 
long reign of Leopold I. w m stwh lly 
filled up with wars against France and her 
arrogant prince, Louis XIV, ; and our poor 
country was again made the scene of san- 
guinary violence and devastation. Leo- 
pold, who was a prince of a mild and reli- 
gious disposition, but, on the other hand, of 
an equally inactive and pusillanimous char- 
acter, was by no means calculated to enter 
the Seld against the French king, in whom 
45 



were united great cunning with unlimited 
ambition and insolent pride, France now 
pursued, with persevering determination, 
the grand object she had in view, of making 
the Rhine her frontiers, and of gaining pos- 
session of the Spanish Netherlands — which, 
under the name of the Burgundian circle, 
belonged to the Germanic empire — Lor- 
raine, the remaining portion of Alsace, not 
yet in its occupation, together with all the 
lands of the German princes situated on 
the leil bank of the Rhine, This spirit of 
aggrandizement was shared in equally by 
the king and the people, and it is an error 
to suppose this feeling was only first 
brought into existence in our time through 
the revolution, and the wild ambition of 
a few individuals. Already, during the 
reign of Louis XIV,, the French authors 
began to write in strong and forcible lan- 
guage upon the subject of conquest, and 
one among them, a certain d'Aubry, even 
went so far as to express in a pamphlet 
bis opinions founded on the question — at 
that moment a novel one, but which after- 
wards became of serious consideration, and 
was nearly carried into execution — that, 
viz, " The Roman -Germanic empire, sueh 
as was possessed by Charlemagne, belong- 
ed to his king and his descendants ;" and 
the Abbg Colbert, in an address to the 
king, in the name of the clergy, adds the 
words: " Oh, king, who givest laws to the 
seas as well as to all lands ; who sendest 
thy lightning wherever it pleasest thee, 
even to the shores of Africa itself; who 
subjectest the pride of nations, and forces! 
their sovereigns to bend their knee in all 
humility before thee in acknowledgment of 
the power of thy sceptre, and to implore 
thy mercy," &c. Such was the language 
used already in 1668, and in the face of 
Europe, by a state which ought to have sur 

5sed all others in moderation and truth. 

Accordingly, Louis now commenced op- 
erations by conquering the Netherlands, 
pleading his ancient hereditary right to the 
possession of that country. The Spaniards 
appealed for aid to the other circles of the 
Germanic empire, but not one of the prin- 
3 forward to assist them ; sMoe 
through indifference, others from fear, and 
the rest again from being disgracefully 
bought over by French money : such were 
the results of the Rhenish league. Aban- 
thus by all, the Netherlands fell into 
the hands of the king, and at the peace of 
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Aix.la-Chapelle, ia 1688, the Spaniards 
saw themselves forced to surrender a whole 
line of frontier towns to France, in order 
10 save a portion only of the country. 

In addition to this, in the year 1672, 
France, with equal injustice, invaded Hol- 
land itself, and had she succeeded in her 
plans, she would very soon have been in a 
condition to hold dominion over tho Euro- 
pean seas. This new danger, however, pro- 
duced as little effect upon the princes of 
Germany as the preceding one ; they paid 
little or no attention to it, nay, the elector of 
Cologne, and the warlike bishop of MUnster, 
Bernard of Gahlen, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day, actually con- 
cluded an alliance with France. One only 
of the princes of. Germany, the elector 
Frederick William of Brandenburg, known 
likewise under the title of the great elector, 
acted with the energy so necessary ; and, 
completely aware of the exact condition of 
the nation, felt the necessity of preventing 
the total subversion of the equilibrium of 
Europe. Accordingly, he made immediate 
preparations for placing his territories of 
Westphalia in a state of defence, exposed 
as they were in the immediate vicinity of 
the scene of action ; for by the definitive 
arrangement of the inheritance of Juliers, 
in 1656, he had received the duchy of 
Cleves, and the provinces of Mark and 
Raven she rg, while to the prince-palatine of 
Neuberg had been allotted the duchi 
Juliers and Berg. Frederick Willia 
duced likewise the emperor Leopold to 
adopt measures for opposing tt; farther 
progress of the French invaders ; and both 
together raised an army which they placed 
under the orders of the imperial general, 
Montecueulli ; but the co-operation of the 
Austrians became almost nullified through 
the influence of Prince Lobkowilz, the em- 
peror's privy -counsellor, who, gained over 
by France, opposed all the plans of the 
imperial general. Thence the elector be- 
held his fine army harassed and worn c 
by hunger and sickness, and in order 
present the French from completely < 
stroying his territories in Westphalia, 
1673, he concluded with them a peace in 
their camp of Vossem near Louvain. His 
possessions were restored to him with the 
exception of the castles of Wesel and Rees, 
which the enemy resolved to retain until a 
general pacification was permanently es- 
tablished. 



Now, however, the emperor, after having 
lost his best allies, determined to pursue 
war with more vigor. Montecueulli 
ned some advantages along the Lower 
ine, and, among the rest, he succeeded 
making himself master of Bonn ; but 
all along the Upper Rhine and in Franco- 
French redoubled their ravages, 
especially in the palatinate, which 
was now made the most sanguinary scene 
if the whole war, as in feet it was sub- 
sequently, where the French have .eft . 
eternal monuments of their cruel proceed- 
ings. As they thus continued to invade 
even the very empire itself, the princes 
now united to resist them, and the elector 
of Brandenburg renewed his alliance with 
the emperor. On this occasion, Austria 
was distinguished especially for her energy 
and activity. At the diet of Eatisixin, long 
discussions were held upon the subject of 
the war, but nothing was concluded ; and 
Austria, having discovered that this delay 
was produced by the French ambassador, 
who there endeavored by every means to 
deceive, first one and then another of the 
princes, that power immediately command- 
ed him, without waiting for any other for- 
mality, to quit Ratisbon within three days, 
and on his departure a declaration of war 
was forthwith made by the emperor against 
the king of France. 

The war was carried on with varied 
success and loss, but altogether the advan- 
tage was on the side of the French, whose 
generals were completely successful in 
their object of making the German soil 
alone the field for their operations ; while, 
on the other hand, the leaders of the allied 
forces were without activity or union. In 
order to furnish occupation in his own land 
for the most powerful of the German prin- 
ces, the elector of Brandenburg, Louis 
XIV. concluded an alliance with the 
Swedes, in 1674, showing them the great 
advantage they would derive by the inva- 
sion of that territory. This they accord- 
ingly did, severely handling that country ; 
nevertheless, (he elector would not abandon 
the Rhine, hut contributed his assistance, 
and remained as long as his presence was 
necessary, and it was only in the following 
year, 1675, that ho at length did withdraw 
from that seat of war, and by forced march- 
the aid of his suffering coun. 



try. 

To the astonishment of both friends and 
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foes, the elector suddenly arrived before 
the city of Magdeburg, and passing thn 
it, continued on his march, until he c 
right in front of the Swedes, who believed 
him to be still in Franconia. They im- 
mediately retired, and sought to form them- 
selves into one body, but he pursued them, 
and came up with them on the 26th of 
June, 1675, at Ferbellin. He had only 
his cavalry with him, his infantry not being 
able fo follow quick enough ; nevertheli 
he determined to attack the enemy at oni 
His generals advised him to await the : 
rival of his foot-soldiers before he gave 
battle ; but every moment of delay ap- 
peared to him as lost, and the action began 
forthwith. It was attended with the most 
brilliant success ; the Swedes, who ever 
since the Thirty Tears' War had been 
regarded as invincible, were now com- 
pletely overthrown and put to flight, direct- 
ing their course towards their Pomerania. 
Tliither they were pursued by the elector, 
who conquered the greater portion of that 
province. 

This elector may be regarded as th 
founder of the Prussian monarchy, and hi 
successors only built upon the basis he laid 
down. Besides acquiring the Westphalian 
territories from the Cleve inheritance, he 
made the duchy of Prussia independent, 
and wisely availing himself of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times, obtained, 
in 1675, the treaty of Welau, by which 
Prussia was declared free of all enfeoff- 
ment to Poland. Berlin, ita capital city, 
he enlarged by the Werder and Neusfadf ; 
while in Frankfort and Kiinigsburg he pro- 
moted the progress of the universities, and 
had already formed a plan for the erection 
of an additional one in Halle. He en- 
couraged all kinds of art and industrial in- 
vention throughout his lands, and hospita- 
bly .received and employed a considerable 
number of refugee artisans from France. 
Frederick William always thought and 
acted for himself, pursuing his own inde- 
pendent course, and we shall again find 
him on various occasions successfully pro- 
duciag that respect for the power and 
dignity of his small dominion which he 
was determined to maintain with all his 
influence, not only as a German prince, 
but with all the authority of one who rank- 
ed among the rest of the monarohs of 
Europe. Such is the true sign which in- 
dicates the hereditary princely grandeur 



of a ruler who desires that his people shall 
he inferior to none of all the other nations, 
and whose sole object is nobly to raise it in 
their estimation. And who can reproach 
him for acting with such energy and de- 
termination, at a moment, too, when the 
German alliance had lost all its strength, 
when the power of the emperor himself 
was reduced almost to a mere shadow, and 
when many of the princes of the empire 
had actually already entered into a league 
with foreigners ? Had he himself joined 
in such treaties to the injury of the empire, 
and thus inflicted the final blow upon 
the small remnant of hope still left, he 
might assuredly have merited severe and 
just condemnation ; but, on the contrary, 
the whole aim of his life was to oppose as 
much as possible the aggressions of the 
French, and to protect, as far as was in his 
power, the liberties of the German and 
European nations generally. 

In the year 1675 the imperial general, 

Montecuculli, an old and experienced sol- 

dier, received a second lime orders to 

march fo the Rhine, and he commenced 

operations with more favorabio results. 

Opposed to him was the celebrated French 

genera], Vicomte de Turenne, one of the 

greatest men of his time. They advanced 

against each other with extreme caution, 

for they were already well known to each 

other. At length Turenne fixed upon a 

favorable spot for givinff battle, combining 

d ary, near the vil- 

la^ S b 1 d n the vicinity of 

Opp ih m B I I he had advanced 

f f h my order to make his 

d f his army in line of 

1 h lly wounded by a 

li h t uck him off his 

H d h p duced the greatest 

m d d m y m ng his troops, who 

im d ly d d took fo flight, in 

ti h h y ff d TO loss. 

N 1 y 1 le advantage was 

d by h ff The French, in 

d h mp alisls out of their 

ly h d the most extreme 

A b y e unable to defend 

f h 00 , they proceeded to 

h m f p otection ; and, ac- 

ly h f 11 ng year fhey laid 

1 h 1 f h country along the 

S h ent that, through- 

t a space of more than seventy miles; 

nothing else was to be seen but burning 
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s and fields. Thence the German 
troops could no longer remain encamped in 
a country thus destitute of the means of 
supply, and they were forced to turn back, 
while the unfortunate inhabitants were 
obliged to seek refuge in the forests, where 
a great number of them perished through 
famine and disease. 

All eyes were now directed with anxious 
hope and expectation towards Nimwegen, 
where now, in 1679, a conference was 
being held for the establishment of peace. 
The French, it appears, were forced at 
length to hasten the conclusion of a peace, 
were it even disadvantageous to themselves, 
because they were at this moment sur-. 
rounded with enemies. Nevertheless, they 
were at all limes extremely happy in their 
attempts to produce division among their 
adversaries, and in this instance they were 
equally successful. By making large and 
advantageous offers they induced the Nelh- 
crlanders for whom the war had been prin- 
cipally undertaken and who o ed the r 
safety to the mper al sti to v hdra v from 
the empire and concluded v th tl em es 
clusively n treaty of peace and by ih s 
they rece ed the c ladel of Rlaestr cht 
They were succeeded by he Span ard': 
who, in oriet to <ial e peace \ ere obi ged 
to make good most of hat the Nether 
landers had been rel eved fron pay ng 
accordingly they ceded a great e\ ent of 
territory in the Netherlands, together with 
the whole of the Francbe-Comt^. Finally, 
the emperor, who was not disposed to carry 
on the war alone, was forced to make terms 
of peace likewise, and to give up the im- 
portant fortress of Friburg in Breisgau. 
Thus the elector of Brandenburg, who 
had conquered nearly the whole of Pome- 
rania from the Swedes, and was in hopes of 
making an advantageous peace, abandoned 
as he was now by all, even by the Nether- 
lands — for whom he had fought, but who 
now refused their assistance, was forced 
to restore nearly the whole of his con- 
quests. At feiis conference of Nimwegen 
it was easy to observe the preponderance 
now commanded by France over Europe, 
even by the circumstance of the language 
itself; for among those ambassadors as- 
sembled thirty years previously at MUnster 
and Osnaburg, only very few understood 
French at all ; while now, at Nimwegen, 
every one present knew and spoke it 
fluen*'r, Nevertheless, the articles 



peace themselves were still written in the 
Latin tongue. 

The oppressed provinces began now 
again to breathe more freely and enjoy the 
blessings of peace, after the insatiable am- 
bition of the French became at length satis- 
fied. But our enemy was ever ready, even 
the very bosom of peace, to pursue his 
prey. A member of the French parlia- 
ment from Metz, a certain RoUand de Re- 
vauls, laid before the king a plan by which 

'jht extend his dominion far beyond 
the Upper Rhine, if he only gave the right 
interpretation to the words used in the arti- 
cle of the Westphalian treaty : " That Al- 
sace and the other territories shall be ceded 
to him wiik all Iheir dependencies." It was, 
therefore, he said, only necessary to seek 
out what territories and places had former- 
ly belonged to that country, and in the 
course of a short time many ])Ossessions 
' ' t be found, of which, under this pre- 

he might make himself master without 
any difficulty. This suggestion was ap. 
proved of, and it was taken into further con- 
sideration ; and, in order to give it an ap- 
pearance of justice, the French government 
nstituled, in 1680, four courts of council 
under the title of Chambres de R^nions, at 
Metz, Domick, Brisach, and Besanjon; 
these were appointed to examine what lands 
and subjects might still belong to the king, 
according to the wording of the article re- 
ferred to. It is easy to be conceived that 
these judges were not long in making their 
discoveries ; the most trifling foundation 
was laid hold of in order to carry out their 
plans. The convent of Weissenbui^, for 
instance, although situated beyond Alsace, 
was declared attached to it, and as such 
belonging to the king, because it had been 
founded by King DagoberC, more than one 
thousand years previously ; and the acqui- 
silion of Weissenburg served them as a pre- 
text to demand that of Germesheim, inas- 
much as it had formerly belonged to Weis- 
senburg. In this way the four chambers 
extended their claims for the restoration 
of Zweibriicken, (Deux-Ponts,) Saarbruck, 
{Sarre- Louis,) Veldenz, Sponnbeim, Mum- 
pelgard, Lantenburg, and many other pla- 
ces, more particularly, however, the free 
imperial cities of Alsace, and among the 
rest Strasburg especially. These places 
had not been given in the Westpnalian 
treaty, as Austria could only then cede in 
Alsace her own hereditary possessions. 
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The pilnces and nobles whose property 
was ihus suddenly to be transferred from 
German into French hands, exclaimed 
loudly against it. The emperor himaelf 
protested against it, and Louis XIV., in order 
to observe at least appearances — such was 
his cunning policy — and to shut the mouths 
of his adversaries, promised to examine 
their counter claims, and summoned a con- 
gress at Frankfort. 

Meantime he resolved, beforehand, to 
make himself master of" the citadel of St ras- 
, burg, which to him was of more value than 
all the rest, and which had always been 
regarded as the key to the Upper Rhine. 
Charles V. considered it of such import- 
ance, that he said, should ever Vienna and 
Strasburg be both threatened at the same 
moment, he would hasten first to save Stras- 
burg, In the month of September, 1681, 
and while the principai citizens were ab- 
sent at the Frankfort fair, several regiments 
were secretly assembled in the vicinity of 
that place, and, to the astonishment and 
alarm of the inhabhants, suddenly sur- 
rounded its walls. In a day or two after- 
wards, Louvois, the minister of war and con- 
fidential adviser of the king, appeared with 
a numerous army and a train of artillery, 
and with heavy threats summoned, the citi- 
zens to surrender. Not being at all pre- 
pared to resist this attack, and urged on by 
a party in the city bribed by the king, they 
were forced to yield, and opened their gates 
on the 30th of September, 1681. The 
troops look immediate possession of the 
arsenal and the citizens' arms, the Protest- 
ants were obliged lo vacate the cathedral 
of which ihey had enjoyed possession for 
more than a hundred and fifty years, and 
immediately afterwards Louis XIV. arrived 
himself, and, as in triumph, made his solemn 
entry in the city. No sign of shame at this 
act was visible in the countenance of that 
king, who had, nevertheless, already loudly 
boasted that he made honor the law of his 
life. 

The conference at Frankfort, meantime, 
produced do change in the plans of the 
king ; his deputies evaded with much ad- 
dress all serious discussion upon the inqui- 
ries made, and continued to maintain their 
principles ; while on this occasion, for the 
first time, they introduced as a law the use 
of their own language in all diplomatic 
transactions. Hitherto, as with other na- 
tions, they had written all their state docu- 



ments in the Latin tongue ; but at Frank- 
fort they were composed in French, and all 
the aiguments used by the imperial ambas- 
sadorsagainst this innovation were perfectly 
useless ; the only reply made was : " It is 
by command of our king." Thence they 
were forced to succumb, and from this mo- 
ment the French language was adopted as 
the established medlumof communication be- 
tween France and all other countries. Men 
of intelligence and enlarged views easily 
foresaw the danger to be dreaded from this 
arrangement, and prophesied the gradual es- 
trangement which must be produced in a 
country imitating the language and customs 
of a nation like France, so anxious to hold 
it under dominion. 

The disputes which arose between the 
difierent imperial envoys themselves were 
sufficient lo show how weak and futile must 
he the attempts they made to seek indemni- 
fication from the usurpers ; for here again 
at Frankfort all those old and contemptible 
questions of pre-eminence, the madness of 
which exceeds all belief, were renewed, 
and while they thus wasted away their 
precious lime in a war of words, the French 
took advantage of their miserable neglect, 
and fortified themselves more and more 
strongly in the lands they had usurped. 
At length, however, Austria succeeded in 
forming an alliance with several princes in 
order to repulse force with force ; but a 
revolt which at this moment arose in Hun- 
gary, together with a fresh invasion of the 
Turks there, which had been promoted by 
Louis himself to suit his own purposes, pre- 
vented any result arising therefrom. 

Ever since the year 1670, Hungary had 
been continually agitated by dissension. 
That country was extremely annoyed and 
indignant at beholding its constitution vio- 
lated, and all its cities garrisoned by Ger- 
man soldiers, whom they thoroughly haled ; 
while, in addition to this, the Protestants 
complained loudly against the persecutions 
they endured at the instigation of the Jesu- 
its. Accordingly, the discontented portion 
of the nation having, in the year 1678, 
found a determined leader in Count Em- 
meric of Toeckly, they rose en masse, and 
even formed an alliance with the Turks. 
The warlike and ambitious grand vizier, 
Kara Mustapha, prepared at once for the 
invasion of Hungary at the head of an army 
far exceeding any in strength since the 
conquest of Constantinople. Fortunately 
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for the emperor Leopold, he found in the 
Polish king, John Sobieski, a brave and de- 
termined ally, while the German princes 
now faithfully, and contrary to their cus- 
torn, speedily came to his aid, and Charles, 
duke of Lorraine, was appointed chief in 
command of the imperial army. This he- 
roic prince, the conqueror of the Turks, 
and the instructor of the subsequently dis- 
tinguished Prince Eugene, was equally 
great and magnanimous in his character as 
a man, as he was in that of a warrior and 
a supporter of the house of Austria. 

Nevertheless, the spring of (he year 1683 
had commenced before the preparations 
were completed, while the Turks, who 
were never accustomed to open a campaign 
before the summer season, had already be- 
gun their march in the winter of the pre- 
ceding year, and on the 13th of June they 
crossed the bridge of Esseck. The impe- 
rial army was hastily formed and reviewed 
in Presburg, and consisted of 22,000 foot 
and 11,000 cavalry; while that of the 
Turks exceeded 200,000 men. The latter 
continued on their march direct for Vienna, 
without halting to lay siege to any of the 
towns in Hungary, as it was hoped they 
■would have done. Consternation and alarm 
filled the whole city ; and the emperor with 
his court fled, and sought refuge in Linz. 
Many of the inhabitants followed him ; but 
the majority, after the first moment of terror 
was over, armed in defence of their city, 
while the slow progress made by the Turks 
who, as they proceeded, occupied them- 
selves with pillaging all the villages and 
castles along their march, left time for the 
duke of Lorraine to send a body of 12,000 
men into the city as a garrison ; and as he 
could not venture to advance with his small 
army in order to cut off" the passage of the 
enemy, he drew off his troops from the high 
road, and awaited the arrival of the Polish 
king. 

Count Rudiger of Stahrenberg was 
pointed by the council of war commandant 
of the city, and he showed all activity and 
haste in doing every thing possible to pi 
it in a state of defence, and every man 
pable of working or bearing arras assisted 
cheerfully. On the 14th of June the vizier 
appeared with his immense army before 
the walls, occupying a space of the country 
around them to an extent of six leagues. 
Two days afterwards the trenches were 
opened, the cannon fired upon the city, 



the siege commenced ; the walls were un 
dermined, and every preparation was mada 
by the Turks for blowing up the bastions in 
order to rush pell mell into the devoted 
ilace, where they hoped to make a glorious 
looly. The besieged, however, made an 
heroic defence, and repaired in the night 
what had been damaged during the day. 
Every step of ground was obstinately dis- 
puted, and thus a struggle equally desperate 
id determined was maintained by the as- 
ilants and the assailed. The most fierce 
and sanguinary scene of contest was at the 
Label bastion, where scarcely any part of 
the ifround was left unstained with the blood 
of friend and foe. Meantime the Turks 
ed a footing more and more ; at the 
end of August they were already in pos- 
session of the moat of the city walls, and on 
the 4th of September they sprung a mine 
under the Burg bastion ; the explosion made 
half the city shake and totter, the bastion 
itself was rent asunder to an extent of more 
than thirty feet, and pieces of its walls scat- 
tered around in all directions. The breach 
so great that the enemy made an im- 
mediate assault, but they wero repulsed. 
On the following morning, they made another 
attack and were again driven back by the 
brave defenders. On the lOth of Septem. 
her another and final mine was sprung un. 
der the same bastion, and this time the breach 
was so extensive that a whole battalion of 
the enemy's troops was enabled to penetrate 
through it. This was now a moment of 
most extreme danger ; the garrison was 
completely exhausted by constant fighting 
and fatigue, and sickness had reduced their 
number considerably, while the command- 
ant had sent courier after courier to the 
duke of Lorraine in vain. At length on 
the 11th, while the whole city was in mo- 
mentary expectation and dread of the ene- 
my's assault, the Viennese observed from 
their walls that, by the movements in the 
enemy's camp, the expected and so much 
longed-for succor must be near at hand ; 
and soon afterwards, to the joy of all, the 
Christian army showed itself on the Kalen 
Hill, and announced its presence by dis- 
charges from the artillery. The brave 
Sobieski had now arrived at the head of his 
valiant army; ani le vas edialely 

followed by the electors of Bavaria and 
Saxony, Prince Waldeck w th tl e troops of 
the circle of Francon a ll e duke of Saxe- 
Lauenburg, the n argraves of Baden and 
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Baireuth, the landgrave of Hesse, the prin- 
ces of Anhalt, and many other princes and 
nobles of the empire, who all brought with 
them a numerous body of their own troops. 
With such a select body of leaders Charles 
of Lorraine felt he might venture to advance 
against the enemy, although his entire force 
amounted only to 40,000 men. 

On the morning of the 12th of Septem- 
ber, the Christian army descended the 
Kalen Hill in order of battle. The vil- 
lage of Nussdorf, situated on the banks of 
the Danube, was first attacked by the im- 
perialists and Saxons, who occupied the 
left wing, and was taken af\er an obstinate 
resistance. Meantime, towards mid-day, the 
king of Poland had descended into the plain 
with the right wing, and at the head of his 
cavalry dashed against the innumerable 
battalions of the Turkish horsemen, and 
with irresistible force penetrated, through 
the very centre of their ranks, spreading 
before him confusion and dismay ; his 
daring courage, however, carried him a 
little too far, for he was speedily surround- 
ed by the Turks, who now closed upon him 
and his few companions, and he must soon 
have Ijeen overcome and destroyed, had he 
not summoned the German cavaliers who 
were in his rear to the rescue, and who, 
galloping up with lightning's speed, fell 
with tremendous force upon his turbaned 
captors, and delivering him from their 
hands, put them to flight, and soon the 
whole of this body of the Turkish army 
was overthrown and sent flying in all 
directions. 

This action, however, only served as an 
introductory scene to the grand battle which 
was to decide the fate of the war ; for the 
immeasurable camp of the Turks, covered 
with thousands of tents, still maintained its 
position, while their artillery continued I) 
bombard the city. 

The imperial commander-in-chief held a 
council of war whether the battle should 
be commenced that evening, or whether 
the soldiers should rest until the following 
morning, when he was informed that the 
enemy appeared to be already running 
away in every direction. And such was 
the case in reality. An irresistible terror 
had come over them ; they fled, abandoning 
their camp and all their baggage and am- 
munition, and very soon even those who had 
fired upon the town followed the example 
and decamped with the whole army. 



The booty made in the camp was im- 
mense; it was estimated al 15,000,000 
dollars, and the tent of the grand vizier 
alone was valued at 400,000 dollars; in 
the military chest were found 2,000,000 of 
dollars. The king of Poland obtained 
4,000,000 of florins for his portion, and 
in a letter to his consort, he writes respect- 
ing the battle and the great joy felt by 
the delivered inhabitants of Vienna, in the 
following terms : " The whole of the ene- 
my's camp, together with their artillery 
and an incalculable amount of property, 
has fallen into our hands. The camels 
and mules, together with the captive Turks, 
are driven away in herds, while I myself 
am become the heir rf the grand vizier. 
The banner which was usually borne be- 
fore him, together with the standard of Ma- 
homet, with which the sultan had honor- 
ed him in this campaign, and the tents, 
wagons, and baggage, are all fallen to 
my share ; even some of the quivers cap- 
tured among the rest, are alone worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars. It would take loo 
long to describe all the other objects of 
luxury found in his tents, as for instance 
his baths, fountains, gardens, and a variety 
of rare animals. This morning I was in 
the city and found that it could hardly have 
held out more than five days. Never be- 
fore did the eye of man see a work of 
equal magnitude dispatched with a vigor 
like that with which they blew up, and 
shattered to pieces huge masses of stone and 
rocks. I myself had to sustain a long 
contest with the vizier's troops before the 
left wing came up to my aid, but after the 
battle I was surrounded by the elector of 
Bavaria, Prince Waldeck, and several 
other princes of the empire, who embraced 
me with warm affection. The generals 
took hold of my hands and feet, the colonels 
with their regiments of horse and foot salu- 
ted me with, ' Long live our brave king!' 
This morning the elector of Saxony, to- 
gether with the duke of Lorraine came to 
me; and, finally, the governor of Vienna, 
Count Stahrenberg, with a multitude of the 
people, rich and poor, came to meet me ; 
all greeted me most cordially, and called 
me their deliverer. In the streets were loud 
rejoicings and cries of 'Long live the 
king !' When I rode out into the encamp- 
ment after dinner, the populace with up- 
lifted hands accompanied me out of the 
city gale. Let us, for this most glorious 
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victory, render to the Most High, pr 
honor, and thanksgiviog, for ever!" 

The Austrians had good cause to 
grateful for Ibis deliverance. For this 
formidable foe not only plundered and 
slaughtered the people according to hi 
usual practice in war, but without makin^ 
any distinction, dragged after him all he 
could seize as slaves. It has been ca 
laled that altogether, Austria lost in 
way 87,000 individuals, among whom were 
50,000 children and 26,000 women and 
young females, and of the latter alone 204 
belonged to the families of counts and others 
of the nobility. 

The whole of Europe took an interest 
in the deliverance of Vienna ; Louis XIV. 
alone was greatly confounded, and none of 
his ministers could command sufficient 
courage to bear the intelligence to him 
nay, credible writers assert that, in th. 
tent of the grand vizier, letters were found 
from the king, containing the entire plan 
for the siege of Vienna. 

The war with the Turks continued with 
a few intermissions fifteen years ionger, 
ending gloriously for the imperial arms. 
The terror felt for their name ceased, and 
their military fame had now declined. lo 
the year 1687 they were totally defeated 
at Mohacz by the duke of Lorraine and 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, and as a conse- 
quence of this victory the whole of Hun- 
gary submitted to the imperial dominion, 
and even made its regal dignity hereditary, 
instead of being, as hitherto, only elective. 
After the great victory of Prince Eugene 
at Zeutha, in 1697, an armistice for twenty- 
five years waa concluded with the Turks 
at Carlowitz. 
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LoDis \I\ had enplojed he terval 
while Austr a a d l! e Ger an pr nces 
weresubjuga ng the r form d able eneTiy 
in the southeas n gather g new force's 
for ho did n t dee n tl e u -ped posses 
sions already h s hands sufEc ent And 
as he thought the present to bo the ost 
favorable n ome t he ava led h Tiself of 
certain in gn ficant d sputea re pe ng the 
hereditary title of Charles, the electoral 
prince of the palatinate, and the succes- 
sion lo the electorate of Cologne, after the 
death of Maximilian Henry ; and pretend- 
ing that it devolved upon him to protect 
the constitution of Germany, he issued a 
fresh declaration of war against the empe- 
ror in 1688. Before it was even made 
known, his troops invaded the Netherianda 
and began to lay waste as before. Sum- 
moned by this danger, numerous armies 
from Northern Germany, Saxony, Hano- 
ver, and Hesse, hastened to the Rhine on 
the defensive. This was the more praise- 
worthy, as at Ratisbon they were yet dis- 
cussing the question whether or not there 
should be a war. However, even here, 
things began to wear a more determined 
aspect ; an imperial war was declared, 
without allowing any one of the states to 
remain neutral, and the emperor added to 
the declaration : " The government of 
Frar*» is not to be considered simply as 
the enemy of the empire, but, like the 
Turks, the enemy of all Christendor " 
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i time stadtholder of the Netherlands, 
in his declaration of war, likewise calls 
King Louis — " A disturber of the peace and 
the common enemy of al! Christendom." 
order that France might wage a suc- 

ful war against so many adversaries, 
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unhappy Germany was again subjected to 
the inhuman treatment which the minister 
Louvoia had suggested : the flourishing 
banks of the Rhine were reduced to a state 
of complete desolation, and the recital of 
the cruellies inflicted excites but one feel- 
ing of horror. 

As early as January, 1689, the cavalry 
of General Melac surrounded the country 
around Heidelberg and set fire to the towns 
of Rohrbach, Nuszloch, Wisloch, Kirch- 
heim, Eppenheim, Neekarhausen, and 
many others, while the poor defenceless 
people, who supplicated for mercy on their 
knees, were stripped and hunted naked 
into the fields, then covered with snow, 
where many perished through the cold. 
Heidelberg itself was set on fire in several 
different places. The towns of MaDuheim, 
Offenburg, Creuznach, Oppenheim, Brueh- 
sal, Frankenthal, Baden, Rastadt, and many 
other small towns and villages, met the 
same fate. The inhabitants were not even 
permitted, after being plundered and ill- 
treated, to take refuge in the German dis- 
tricts, but were obliged to betake them- 
selves to the French territory. The an- 
cient free cities of the empire. Spires and 
Worms, underwent a lingering and truly 
pitiable slate of suffering. Ailer innu- 
merable calamities, after the inhabitants 
had for seven months endured all and 
rificed all, and now thought iJiat at least 
their cities would be saved, it was an- 
nounced to them that the interest of the 
king required that both these cities should 
be razed to tjie ground. The unhappy 
people were compelled to wander forth 
of their gates, as mendicants and deslil 
of all means of subsistence, iato the ne 
est French cities, and Spires and Worms 
were both set in flames and reduced to 
ftsbes. On this occasion French avarice 
violated and sacrilegiously broke open the 
very graves of the ancient Salic emperors 
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towns and villages which were yet to be 
destroyed. These enormities were per- 
petrated by a nation, calling itself the 
most civilized and polished in the world, 
and just at that period of its history too, 
which it denominated the golden age of its 
refinement ; they were the commands of a 
king, who wished to assume the character 
of a protector of (he arts and sciences 
wherever he found them. Before he made 
known the designs which his thirst for eon- 
quest had led him to form, he sent presents 
to sixty foreign savants, accompanied with 
the following letter from his minister, Col- 
bert: "Although the king," he says, "is 
not your sovereign, he is desirous of being 
your benefactor ; he sends this present as 
token of his regard." In this way he 
[cceeded in attaching to himself partisans 
amidst the most learned men of oilier na- 
.; butnow none had longer confidence 
e honesty of his intentions, and those 
who formerly wished success to his arms, 
broke out into execrations and curses 
against him and his people. 

This animosity against France, and the 
excellent generalship of the old duke of 
Lorraine, rendered the German arms, dur- 
ing the first years of ihe war, tolerably suc- 
cessful ; and several fortified towns on the 
Rhine were recovered from the French, 
r the duke's death, however, and when 
the zeal of the first moment had cooled 
down, the advantage turned in favor of the 
idefatigable enemy, especially after the 
real French general, the marshal of Lux- 
■nburg, had in 1690 routed a German le- 
gion at Fleurus. Subsequently, however, 
in 1693, they in some measure regained 
their former position under a new German 
general. Prince Louis of Baden, a pupil of 
the duke of Lorraine, who ably defended 
the banks of the Neckar; and with an 
army of inferior numbers, he made such 
an admirable stand at Heilbronn, that the 
enemy would not again venture to invade 
Swabia. 

All the belligerent nations being wearied 
out, a congress of peace was at length con- 
vened at Ryswick, a small village wilh a 
castle near the Hague, in Holland, Louis 
XIV. was desirous of peace this time, in 
order to prepare for a new war which he 
anticipated as near at hand. The death of 
Charles 11. the king of Spain, was expected 
shortly to take place, and as he had no 
children, Louis wished to obtain that coun- 
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try for himself. Accordingly, he now of- 
fered to deliver up many places, and among 
the rest (he important citadel of Strasburg. 
But the negotiations were hardly entered 
upon before he succeeded, with his usual 
cunning, in disuniting the allies, by pro- 
mising especial advantages to England, 
Holland, and Spain. They therefore con- 
cluded a separate peace for themselves, and 
abandoned the emperor and empire alto- 
gether. And now the ambassadors resumed 
their high and haughty tone. 

When the question was discussed re- 
specting the compensation to be made for 
the excessive losses produced by the war, 
and when the cities of Worms and Spires 
alone demanded, as an indemnification, 
9,000,000 florins, while the duchy of Ba- 
den claimed 8,000,000, and Wurtemberg 
10,000,000, Ihey replied in an ironical 
tpne : " War brings with it many evils ; 
if the Germans are determined to have sat- 
isfaction, let them lead their army into the 
centre of France, and (here plunder or 
conquer as much as they please." At last 
they engaged.outof all they had conquered, 
to deliver up Freiburg, Brisach, and Phil- 
ipsbui^, together with those places reuni- 
ted by the four chambers beyond Alsace, 
On the evening before the ratification of 
peace, and just when all considered that 
every thing was arranged for signature, the 
French ministers came forward with an ad- 
ditional stipulation, insisting upon its being 
acceded to, viz., " That in all the reunited 
places now about to be restored, the Catho- 
lic religion should remain as it was ;" that 
is, is 1932 German townships which had 
been previously Protestant, and into which 
the French garrisons had introduced, with 
a high hand, the Catholic worship, the lat- 
ter should remain the state religion. The 
Protestant ambassadors of Germany stren- 
uously resisted this clause ; but their re- 
monstrances were not attended to, and the 
treaty of peace was signed. The worst 
feature of the ease, and what Louis un- 
doubtedly aimed at, was that the Protest- 
ants looked upon the emperor himself as 
the secret mover of this so-called Ryswick- 
ian clause, whence it produced in Ger- 
many fresh distrusts on the subject of re- 
ligion ; and, in truth, the imperial ambas- 
sadors by no means showed themselves 
vigilant against the designs of Prance, nor 
were they suiliciently determined in their 
opposition. 



Another cause also of the discord which 
at this period prevailed in Germany, was 
the creation of a new electoral dignity, on 
behalf of the house of Hanover, or Bruns- 
wiek-LUneburg. That princely house had 
rendered the emperor very important ser- 
vice in (he wars against the Turks and the 
French ; Leopold, therefore, was desirous 
of rewarding it with the said electoral dig- 
nity, and a majority of the other electors, 
even those of the Catholic parly, became by 
degrees agreeable to this proceeding, al- 
though it would, at the same time, add a 
new Protestant vote to the electoral college ; 
still, to them, this appeared not unreason, 
able, since the Protestants had lost a vote 
tiirough the elector- palatine having gone 
over to the Catholic religion. But the 
princes, especially Brunswick-Wolfenbut 
tel, struggled vehemently against this eleva- 
tion of one of their number, for thereby one 
of their most valuable votes would he with- 
drawn from them. When, therefore, the 
emperor, notwithstanding their opposition, 
conferred, in 1692, the investiture of the new 
electorate on Ernest Augustus of Hanover, 
it produced so much contention and general 
discontent in the college of princes, that it 
was deemed advisable, for the present, that 
Hanover should not be permitted to occu- 
py a place in the electoral assembly. The 
new electorate was not inconsiderable ; the 
elder brother, George William of LUneburg, 
had transferred his dukedom to his young- 
er brother Ernest Augustus, so that now 
LUneburg, Calenburg, and Grubenhagen, 
with the provinces of Hoya and Diepholz, 
formed together one of the lat^est of the 
German territories. The new elector was 
also chief standard-bearer of the empire, 
and he promised, in all cases of the election 
of an emperor, always to give his vote to 
(he house of Austria, and to grant the Cath- 
olics in his own dominions the free exer. 
cise of their religion, as well as to furnish 
in aid of the war 500,000 dollars, together 
with 6000 men to Hungary, and 3000 to 
the Rhine. When Ernest Augustus died 
in 1698, even those of the electoral princes 
who had not heretofore approved of the ere- ' 
ation of a ninth electorate, now voted for 
the investiture of his son George Lewis ; 
the college of princes, on (be other hand, 
protested anew against itj nor did they re- 
cognise it till the year 1705. The house 
of Hanover, however, was soon to rise yet 
higher, for in the year 1714, George Lewis 
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ascended the English throne by inherit- 
ance, on the demise of Queen Anne, whc 
had ".urvived the whole of her thirteen chil- 

The year 1696 also witnessed the ele- 
vation of a German prince to a royal 
throne ; the Elector Frederick Augustus 
of Saxony, after the death of the gallant 
Sobieski, was elected king by the Poles, 
and took the title of Augustus I. He was 
obliged to change his creed and conform tc 
the Catholic church ; in his Saxon domin- 
ions, however, no alteration was attempted 
in the constitution of the church. The 
Polish crown, however, proved no boon to 
the Saxon house, and was soon lost again. 

This was a period of aggrandizing ef- 
fort among the princes, and these examples 
influenced several. A prince of Orange 
had just become king of England, and the 
elector of Saxony was king of Poland ; 
ihis prompted Frederick III., elector of 
Brandenburg, who was at the same time 
duke of Prussia, likewise to assume 
royal title. His territories were ini 
small, but Frederick loved splendor 
outward show more than any thing e 
he caused himself to be proclaimed king at 
Konigsberg, on the 17th of January, 1701, 
and on the following day he solemnly 
placed the crown on his own head and that 
of his consort; henceforth he was known 
as Frederick I. of Prussia. 

The circumstances of the times were 
exceedingly favorable for these self-promo- 
tions ; at another period they might have 
encountered much opposition. The Span. 
iah war of succession was on the eve of 
breaking out, and the powers which were 
implicated in it hastened to obtain allies. 
The emperor Leopold was the first to ac- 
knowledge the new Prussian royal title, 
and he received in return assistance in the 
war, and the assurance that the imperial 
dignity should continue in the house of 
Austria. Sweden, England, Holland, Po- 
land, Denmark, and Russia, also soon fol- 
lowed, all equally from motives of state 
policy. On the other hand, France and 
Spain, together with the pope, finding their 
adversaries had already gained over the 
king, delayed their recognition until the 
peace of Utrecht. 

The curse of our history since the Thir- 
ty Years' War, has been that our country 
was drawn into all the quarrels of the na- 
tions of Euiope, even such as were foreign 



to her, and her soil was the principal arena 
on which others spent their rage in war. 
Hence it is that the plains of Saxony, 
Swabia, and Bavaria, are distinguished by 
the names of so many battles, and this is 
the reason why the banks of the Elbe, the 
Saale, and the Elster, as well as those of 
the Danube, the Lech, the Inn, and the 
Neckar, have been so severely trodden 
down by the burning foot of war. 

In like manner, at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, that shock 
which convulsed the southern half of Eu- 
rope, was, to a great extent, fought out on 
the plains of Germany. This was occa- 
sioned by the death of Charles II., king of 

Two sovereign families, at that period, 
had the government of the greater part of 
Europe — the houses of Austria and Bour- 
bon : the former had separated into two 
branches, the Austrian proper and the 
Austro-Spanish branch ; but the moment 
had now arrived when both could again 
blend together in one. Louis XIV. had, it 
is true, married the eldest sister of the de- 
ceased king of Spain, but she had, by a 
solemn covenant, renounced her right to 
the Spanish succession. The second sister 
was married to the emperor Leopold ; she 
had made no such renunciation. Her 
daughter, however, consort of Maximilian 
Emanuel, elector of Bavaria, was obliged 
before her marriage, like her aunt, to re- 
nounce all her hereditary claims to Spain. 
The emperor Leopold, however, by a sec- 
ond marriage with a princess of the pala- 
tine house of Neuherg, had two sons, 
Joseph and Charies ; Leopold demanded 
the crown of Spain on behalf of the latter, 
on the ground that Leopold's mother waa 
an aunt of Charles II. France, however, 
as well as Bavaria, refused to allow that 
the renunciations of these princesses af- 
fected their families, because they had 
given up only their own claims, and had 
no power to renounce the rights of their 
posterity. Each of these powers now en- 
deavored, through their ambassadors, to 
induce King Charles II,, during his life- 
time, to make a will in their favor j and 
Charles, with the view of maintaining the 
independence of Spain as much as possi- 
ble, named Joseph Ferdinand, elector of 
Bavaria, his successor. This youth, how- 
ever, died of the small-pox, even before 
the king, in the year 1699, and the contest 
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louses of Bourbon and Austria 
commeneed afresh. Leopold could easily 
have obtained the victory if he had been 
'^presented by a- more able envoy at Ma- 
drid, and if he himself had possessed more 
decision of character ; for both the Spanish 
queen and Cardinal Portocarraro, arch- 
bishop of Toledo, the most influential man 
at the court, were favorably disposed to- 
wards Austria. But Leopold's ambassa. 
dor, Count von Harrach, a haughty, ava- 
ricious blunderer, left the field quite clear 
for the adroitness and cunning of theFrench 
agent, the Marquis d'Harcourt ; this man 
gained over the most considerable of the 
Spaniards one afier another, and, at last, 
even the cardinal, and through him the 
king himself. Charles made a secret will, 
and when he died, on the 1st of November, 
nOO, it was discovered that he had named 
therein the grandson of Louis XIV., Philip, 
duke of Anjou, heir to the whole Spanish 
monarchy. The emperor was thorouThiy 
confounded by th un p t d bl but 

he had to thank h m If al f t f 
previously, when th Span h u ■t had 
repeatedly pressed h t 1 t h n th 
Archduke Charle m n Sp n w h a 
small army — dunn th at nu n fth 
former war with F nc — the p , 
owing to his want of resolution, refused to 
give his consent. 

Louis XIV. knew welt that, notwith- 
standing the will of the late king, to take 
possession of Spain for his grandson with- 
out war was not possible j for Austria had 
been too severely injured ; while the other 
states of Europe likewise viewed, with 
great jealousy, the excessive power of the 
house of Bourbon. William IIL, king of 
England and stadlholder of the Nether- 
lands, an active and very able man, who 
considered it his province to preserve the 
due balance of the powers of Europe, and 
therefore had always been the enemy of 
Louis, concluded on alliance between both 
of his dominions and Austria ; this was 
the more important, as England and Hoi- 
land were the wealthiest and most power- 
ful rulers of the sea. Hence Louis con- 
sidered awhile whether he should accept 
of the Spanish king's will ; he then called 
his council together, and as they unani- 
mously concurred, he resolved to do so ; 
accordingiy, he proclaimed his grandson 
king of Spain and both the Indies, in the 
presence of a brilliant assembly of his 



court. When he entered from his cabinet, 
leading the prince by the hand, he exclaim- 
ed, as stated by a French writer, with the 
air of a lord of the universe : '■' My lords, 
you see here the king of Spain. Nature 
has formed him for it; the deceased king 
has nominated him, the people desire hini, 
and I consent." 

This was the signal for a new and dire- 
ful struggle in Europe. Germany was, 
alas ! divided in itself; Prussia, Hanover, 
the palatinate, and a few other states were, 
from the beginning, for the emperor. Max- 
imilian Emanuel, elector of Bavaria and 
also stadtholder of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, was on the side of the French, and 
Louis, in consideration of his claims to the 
Spanish succession, had already made a 
secret promise to him of the Netherlands; 
whether seriously, it is difficult to say. 
The brother of Maximilian, the elector of 
Cologne, followed his example and received 
French troops into his territory, " for the 
good of the Germanic empire and the 
preservation of its peace, (!)" as it is ex- 
pressed in the oiiicial declarations. 

The emperor Leopold determined with- 
out delay on sending an army into Italy, 
to take possession of the Spanish territo- 
ries in that country, Milan and Naples. 
He placed at its head Francis Eugene, 
prince of Savoy, one of the first of the 
warriors and statesmen of his time, as well 
as of all history. He sprang from a colla- 
teral branch of the house of Savoy, and 
was intended in his youth for the clerical 
profession ; but his genius led him to the 
study of history and its great examples, 
and this again impelled him into the rapid 
current of active life, where the skill of 
such as aspire to glory is put to the test 
in sight of waving laurels. When in his 
twentieth year, he ofiered his services to 
Louis XIV. The latter, not deeming him 
worthy of notice on account of his dimin- 
utiveness, treated his offer with ridicule, 
and advised him to continue in the clerical 
profession. Eugene immediately turned to 
Austria, where the Turkish war seemed lo 
favor his wishes, and he soon distinguished 
himself so greatly, that, after the deliver- 
ance of Vienna in 1683, on which occa. 
sion he fought gallantly, the emperor gave 
him the command of a cavalry regiment. 
Charles, duke of Lorraine, already recog- 
nised him as a hero, and predicted what 
he would one day become in relation lo 
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the imperial house ; and, in 1693, Leopold 
appointed him field- marshal. Louis would 
now gladly have gained him over fo him- 
self, and for which object he sent to him 
an offer of the stadtholdership of Cham- 
paign, and the dignity of a marshal of 
France ; but Eugene answered the person 
deputed : " Tell your king that I am an im- 
perial field-marshal, which is worth quite 
OS much as the staff of a French 

Eugene was in every respect a great 
general ; his mind embraced at once the 
most important enterprise, together with all 
its details, and white engaged in forming 
his plan of battle, and all its accompanying 
operations, he never neglected to provide 
for the most minute wants of his army, 
which consequently placed the greatest 
confidence in their commander. His eagle 
eye eagerly seized with the greatest promp. 
titude the advantages of the moment, and 
the errors of his adversary were speedily 
caught at and made available for his own 
object. He was, however, not less distin- 
guished in his private character as a man ; 
for his spirit rose superior to the religious 
and political prejudices of his day, and he 
esteemed more highly the arts of peace 
than the dazzling glories of war ; while, 
at the same time, he was so modest and 
tmpretending, and estimated his own qual- 
ifications with so much moderation, that he 
not only regarded the promotion of others 
without envy, but, on the contrary, he wil- 
lingly occupied a subordinate post, if by 
so doing he could promote the general good. 
In person Prince Eugene was under the 
middle size, and as he walked amidst the 
tents of his camp, enveloped in his gray 
military cloak, it may be supposed that 
few would recognise in his small figure 
the renowned leader of armies, except those 
to whom the brilliant fire of his dark eye 
betrayed his presence, 
. In the month of March, 1701, Eugene 
marched against Italy with the imperial 
army, together with ten thousand auxiliary 
troops from Prussia, and a division of Hano- 
verians. The forces assembled at Rover- 
edo, and ascended the mountain chain ; but 
all the passes on the other side were al-- 
ready occupied by the French, so that it 
"appeared impossible to descend. The im- 
perial general, however, ordered his men, 
who always ol>eyed him with enthusiastic 
ardor and alacrity, to cut a passage over . 



the rocks and precipices to the extent of 
thirty miles, in which they marched, and 
thus, before the enemy could be at all 
aware of it, his army poured forth from 
the terrific passes of the mountains, and 
encamped on the plains of Verona. By 
two victories gained at Carpi and Chiari, 
Eugene drove the French from a part of 
Upper Italy, and established his winter 
quarters there. 

As early as the autumn of 1701, an 
alliance was formed between England, 
Holland, and Austria, The maritime 
powers stipulated that they should retain 
possession of all the conquests they might 
make in the Spanish Indies j and in return, 
they promised the emperor to assist him in 
conquering the Spanish Netherlands, Mi- 
lan, Naples, and Sicily. The English 
would not have taken so active a part in 
the war, if Louis XIV. himself had not 
foolishly and impudently provoked their 
exasperation. England had just succeed- 
ed in driving from the throne the family of 
the Stuarts, on account of their zeal for the 
Catholic religion, and had transferred it 
to William of Orange. Louis received 
the exiled family and gave them his pro- 
tection, and in 1701, on the death of 
James II., (who died at Saint Germain,) 
he recognised his son James III. as king 
of Great Britain ; and it was even reported 
that thisprince was about to effect a land- 
England at the head of a French 
army. The English were so incensed 
that a stranger Siould thus presume to 
of their throne, that king William, 
instead of 10,000 men, now obtained from 
parliament a vote for 40,000. 

William placed at the head of this army 
the earl of Marlborough, created after- 
wards a duke. He had not deceived 
himself in making this selection of his 
commander-in-chief; Marlborough had 
:d the art of war in the school of the 
Turenne, and, as a general, stood 
second to none of his day. Nature had 
formed him for a martial leader ; being 
handsome, energetic, and of such 
noble deportment and superior genius, that 
elevated in rank and distinguish- 
of every country involuntarily 
did homage to him. In individual feeling, 
he stood inferior to Eugene ; he did not 
possess that integrity and nobleness of 
mind which in the contemplation of grand- 
objects loses sight of self; while he is 
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also accused of an immoderate thirst for 
gain. 

In March, 1702, Marlborough landed in 
the Netherlands and placed himself at the 
head of the Anglo-Dnfeh army ; his im- 
mediate object was to drive the French 
out of the electorate of Cologne. King 
William III. died the same montL in con- 
sequence of a violent fall from his horse 
while hunting ; but his successor, Queen 
Anne, implicitly adhered to all his plans, 
and the war was continued. 

With this firm determination shown on 
the part of foreigners, the states of the 
Germanic empire resolved upon taking a 
decisive part in this war of vengeance 
against their hereditary enemy. The de- 
claration of war followed on the 6th of 
October, 1702, and it concluded thus : — 
" France has done every thing in her 
power to humble and crush the German 
nation, in order that she might the more 
easily effect, what she has so long and 
zealously been aiming at, viz., the estab- 
lishment of a universal monarchy." The 
conduct of the elector of Bavaria had 
likewise provoked the decision of the other 
members of the empire in favor of the 
same cause ; for, obstinately adhering to 
France, he had collected a considerable 
force with which he suddenly attacked and 
took possession of the free imperial city 
of Ulm, on the 3d of September ; an act 
severely condemned by the other states. 

The dukes of Brunswick also, in coo- 
sequence of their continued indignation 
against the elector of Hanover, forgot 
themselves so far as to raise troops for the 
service of Prance ; and as they paid i 
regard to the reiterated warnings given 
them, they were forcibly disarmed, in 
1703, by the electoi; of Hanover, and 
thenceforth compelled to submit to the will 
of the emperor and the nation. 

The fortress of Landau on the Rhine 
was also this year besieged and captured 
by the imperial general, Lewis of Baden. 
The Roman king, Joseph, came himself 
into the camp, and evinced great courage 
and resolution. In Italy, Eugene wa 
yet too weak to attempt any thing of 
portance ; and it appeared as though the 
hostile parties had determined to test < 
other's strength inerely in skirmishes. 

The following year was one more rich 
in exploits. Marlborough employed it ii 
the conquest of several fortified places on 



borders of the Netherlands, and cap. 
tured Bonn, Tongern, Huy, Limburg, and 
Gueldevs. 

In Southern Germany affairs were not 
prosperous, for the emperor was obliged 
withdraw a considerable part of his 
army from the Rhine, in order to suppress 
dangerous insurrection beaded by 
Count Ragoczi, which had been raised in 
Hungary by French infiuence. The pro- 
tracted struggle in that coimtry had the 
effect generally of greatly hindering the 
Austrian powers from making any thing 
like a demonstration against France. In 
the year 1703, the French field-marshal, 
Villars, succeeded in crossing the Rhine 
and uniting with the elector of Bavaria. 
The latter now devised the plan of making 
an incursion into the Tyrol, and possessing 
himself of that country, situated for him 
so conveniently. He marched thither 
with about 16,000 of the flower of his 
array, and the French marshal remained 
behind to cover Bavaria. Owing to a fire 
which unfortunately broke out in Kufstein, 
that strong mountain fortress fell imme- 
diately into the bands of the elector, and 
in their first terror several other places 
surrendered, and among the rest even In- 
spruck itself. Thence the Bavarians 
ascended the Brenner mountain to make 
their way into Italy. Here, however, they 
were anticipated by the brave Tyrolese, a 
people ever ready to lay down their lives 
and their all in the cause of their beloved 
country, who on the present occasion were 
streogfliened by a large reinforcement of 
Austrian soldiei"s, under the leadership of 
the gallant amtmann, Martin Sterzing. 
They climbed up the rugged heights on the 
sides of the passes, and hurled trees and 
rocks down upon their foes, as they defiled 
beneath them, who, finding it impossible to 
continue their march, retreated in all haste. 
A Tyrolese sharpshooter in a ravine lay 
in ambuscade for the elector himself, but, 
deceived by his rich uniform, he shot the 
count of Arco in bis stead. The Bavarian 
army suffered still greater loss on its re- 
treat, and, after two months, the elector re- 
turned to his territory witii only half the 
forces he had taken with him. 

As a sort of indemnification he succeeded, 
during the winter of the same year, in tak- 
ing possession of the opulent town of Augs- 
burg, as well as of that of Passau, the fron- 
tier fortress of Austria, and on the Rhine 
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the French had in the mean time cODquered 
the strong fonresses of Brisach and Landau. 
To counterbalance these losses, the allies 
proposed the following year to try wilh all 
their forces united for better success, and 
according to the plan laid down it was de- 
termined that the three generals, Marlbo- 
rough, Eugene, and Lewis of Baden, should 
fight in conjunction in Southern Germany, 
and that General Stahrenberg should re- 
main in Italy to carry oq a defensive war. 
The three generals met at Heilbronn on the 
Neckar, and Marlborough, with the mar- 
grave of Baden, directed his course to the 
Danube, and Eugene marched along the 
Rhine. The Bavarians had stationed a 
part of their army in an advantageous po- 
sition on the Scheilen mountain, near Do- 
nauwerth, to dispute the passage of the im- 
perialists over the Danube ; but they were 
attacked there themselves, and after a brave 
defence compelled to fly, their entire camp 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 

After this engagement the united powers 
made overtures of peace to the elector, and 
promised him considerable advantages if 
he would withdraw from the alliance of 
France. He began to waver, and was on 
the point of signing the articles of peace, 
when a messenger informed him that Mar- 
shal Tallard was advancing with a fresh 
army to his assistance. On ' " ^ ' " 

news, the elector threw the pen out of his 
hand and refused to sign the treaty. Tht 
marshal came, but with him came likewise 
Prince Eugene, who had followed at his 
heels and now joined Marlborough, They 
sent the old unyielding prince of Baden 
away to the siege of Ingolstadt, lest he 
should derange their plans of battle ; and 
the English general cordially fought hand- 
in-hand with the unpretending Eugene, as 
the latter was ever ready to sacrifice his 
own personal renown for the success of the 
common cause. 

On the 12th of October both generals 
took up their position immediately in front 
of the French, and the Bavarians near the 
small town of Hochstadt ; and on the I3th 
they began the battle. The enemy was 
6r superior in numbers, and commanded a 
highly advantageous situation, while they 
were well defended by morasses. Mari. 
borough led the right wing, composed of the 
""" "ah, Dutch, and Hessians, against thi 



most fierce, and the assailants were several 
times driven back by a most terrible fire 
from the enemy's artillery. The contest 
was most severe on the left wing, where 
Maximilian fought with the utmost bravery, 
skilfully availing himself of his covered 
position in the bog. Eugene perceived that 
something extraordinary must be hazarded; 
careless of his own life, he rushed forward 
animating his men, when a Bavarian dra- 
goon close by levelled his piece at him, but 
one of the prince's orderlies out him down. 
At that moment Prince Leopold of Dessau, 
with a number of Prussian infantry, pressed 
forward to his aid, and to him Eugene him. 
self ascribes the determination of the con- 
test in favor of this wing. Meanwhile 
Marlborough likewise had with his wing 
routed the French, and when the elector 
saw them fiying from the field, he also re- 
treated with his division. Twenty-eight 
battalions and twelve squadrons of French 
still sought to defend themselves in the vil- 
lage of Blenheim, but they were surrounded 
and forced to yield themselves prisoners. 
Thus a great and decisive victory was 
gained by the allies ; 30,000 French and 
Bavarians lay on the field of battle, 15,300 
were taken prisoners, among whom was 
Marshal Tallard himself, with his son and 
818 ofiicers. As to booty, the victors had 
won a rich military chest, 117 cannon, 24 
mortars, and 300 stand of colors ; and be- 
sides this, 5000 wagons, 3600 tents, and 
two pontoon bridges. From this day the 
name of Marlborough became the theme of 
heroic song throughout Germany, and the 
" iperor created him a prince of the empire. 
The elector of Bavaria saw himself com- 
pelled to cross the Rhine with the French, 
and take up his position in Brussels; his 
territory was occupied by the imperialists, 
and his consort retained for her support 
only the town and revenue of Munich. 
"" unhappily for him, terminated the 
campaign of 1704. 

In the following year, 1705, the emperor 

Leopold L died of dropsy on the chest, in 

tho sixty-fifth year of his age ; few of his 

bjecfs mourned for him, for he by no 

eans possessed that affability with which 

princes so easily win the hearts of those 

who surround them, and what rendered 

him still more unpopular, was that he was 

fond of intrenching himself behind the 



French; Eugene with the lefi; advanced bulwark of the severest Spanish ^ .^^. 

Bgwnst the Bavarians. The battle was | quelle then still in practice. His dreas 
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was always black, while the color of his 
stockings and the plume of his hat were of 
scarlet, and on his head he wore a peruke 
with long descending ringlets. His form 
was insignificant, his deportment serious 
and frequently gloomy, while his counte- 
nance was disfigured by a lai^e projecting 
under lip. The most marked trait in his 
character was a severe, austere tone of 
piety, but it was of such a nature that it 
placed him completely under the direction 
and sway of the will of his clergy. In 
other respects he was conscientious, good- 
natured, and very charitable to the poor, 
but from want of judgment, his liberality 
was severely imposed upon. Leopold 1. 
was not a sovereign equal to the limes in 
which he lived, neither was he at all a 
match for an antagonist like Louis XIV, 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Joseph, 
ia his twenty -sevendi year. 
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Leopold I. was succeeded by his eldest 
son Joseph, in his twenty-seventh year, 
who was endowed with an enei^etic and 
aspiring mind. During a short period it 
was doubtful whether or not the new em- 
peror would continue the war with equal 
energy in favor of his brother Charles, 
who had proceeded to Spain in 1704, where 
he had since continued, and had been actu- 
ally acknowledged as king in Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia. Joseph, how- 
ever, declared his determination to prose- 



cute the war with vigor, and he kept hia 

heless, there was nothing of im. 
portance accomplished anywhere during 
the campaign of 1705. Eugene was sent 
to Italy, in order to reorganize the army 
there, which had fallen into great disorder ; 

__. than this he was not able to do 

this year. Marlborough had returned to 
the Netherlands, where he was obliged to 
collect fresh forces. In Bavaria, mean- 
violent tumult broke out, in conse- 
quence of the oppressive measures adopted 
by the Austrian officers and garrisons. 
They forced the youth of the country into 
the Austrian service, and this outrage led 
a revolt on the part of the sturdy and 
independent Bavarians. They took up 
arms, liberated the young men who had 
been pressed into service, attacked several 
bodies of the Austrian troops, and encour- 
aged by their first success, they collected 
together about 20,000 of the bold peasant- 
ry under the orders of a young and fiery 
student named Mainl. They proceeded at 
once to make an assault upon the fortresses 
of Braunau and Scharding, and forced the 
small garrisons to surrender. The Aus- 
trians were obliged to negotiate with them 
and to conclude an armistice, not as with 
rebels, but as with men defending their 
independence. They, however, availed 
themselves of this circumstance by collect- 
ing together a small imperial army from 
the neighboring districts, and with this as- 
sistance they routed the peasants, recov- 
ered from them one town ai\er another, 
and in some measure re-established order. 
This, however, was attended with many 
of severity, and the feeling of bitter 
animosity between the two parties in- 
creased more and more. The elector him- 
self, being looked upon as the first mover 
in the insurrection, and an enemy of the 
empire, was, together with his brotiier, the 
elector of Cologne, now formally declared 
an outlaw, and his territory escheated as a 
fief of the empire. At the urgent request 
of the elector palatine, the emperor re- 
stored to him the upper palatinate which 
his family had lost in the Thirty Years' 
War, and which had been transferred to 
Bavaria, together with its ancient seat in 
the assembly of electors. About this time 
also the princes, who had hitherto disputed 
the electoral dignity of Hanover, at length 
yielded ; it was universally acknowledged, 
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and the elector palatine resigned to the 
new elector of Hanover the office of grand 
treasurer. 

France had determined to turn her chief 
force in the succeeding campaign against 
the Netherlands, in order that she might, 
if possible, obtain in wealthy Holland the 
meansof continuing the war. Accordingly 
she sent into the field the finest army that 
had as yet appeared in this war ' 
genera!. Marshal Villeroi, was no match 
for the daring Marlhorough, Actuated by 
vain confidence, he left his strong position 
at Louvain on the 22d of May, in order to 
attack the enemy on the plains of Ramil- 
lies.* This was exactly what Marlbo- 
rough desired ; his position was excellently 
defended by a morass and some ditches 
filled with water, so that when the enemy 
advanced to the attack, it was impossible 
for them to approach the weaker and more 
exposed points in his order of battle, pro. 
lected as they were by a natural defence ; 
while he, on the other hand, could turn his 
whole force upon their separate points and 
break through them. Before the battle, a 
French officer declared their army to be so 
Buperior, that if they did not conquer (hat 
day, they ought never again to show their 
faces before the enemy. Nevertheless 
they were defeated ; for no bravery can 
atone for the faults of a general. More 
than 20,000 men were lost, and eighty 
standards, together with the drums and 
colors of the royal guard itself; and two 
months elapsed before the French army 
was able to repair its losses. 

On the other hand the conqueror march, 
ed through Brabant and Flanders, took 
poi^ession of all the towns, made them 
swear allegiance to Charles III. as their 
rightful sovereign, and a council of state 
was established at Brussels in the name of 
the new king. 

Prince Eugene, on his part, would not 
allow this year to pass without some great 
action in Italy. He undertook one of the 
most daring expeditions to be found in 
the annals of war. With not more than 
24,000 German troops he completed a 
march of more than two hundred miles, 
ascending mountains and crossing rivers, 



• Thla field la almOBt identical with that on whic 
the great battle of La BeiJe Alliance and Wateric 
was fought, and the latter name alteady was employe 
to tIetHgnate the engagement atmre tefened lo mot 
than a cenliuy ago. 



and through a country wholly occupied 
by the enemy, in order lo effect a junction 
with the duke of Savoy, who was closely 
pressed, and whose capital city, Turin, 
was at that moment besieged by the ene- 
my. To the astonishment of every one, 
the expedition succeeded. Eugene arrived 
in time to aid the duke, and hastened to 
the relief of Turin. Although his army 
was much inferior in strength, and only 
indifferently equipped, he nevertheless 
ventured an attack upon the French lines 
on the 7th of September, at four o'clock in 
the morning. He was received by a ter- 
rific cannonade, which, however, did not 
prevent hia men from bravely ruling for- 
ward. Prince Leopold of Dessau, subse- 
quently known by the name of the old 
Dessauer, led the Prussians on the left 
wing against the intrenchments, followed 
in the centre by the Wtirtembergers and 
the troops of the palatinate, and those of 
Goiha on the right wing; at the same 
time Count Daun made a sally with his 
from the citadel. The battle was 
extremely obstmale; two assaults made 
by the Germans were repulsed, when at 
length, after two hours' fighting, the Prus- 
sians* succeeded in mounting tho ramparts 
first, and were soon followed by the others. 
The confusion of the enemy was greatly 
increased through their rear Ime bemg at 
tacked by the garrison of Turm, and the 
loss of both their chief general-, the duke 
of Orleans and Count Marsm, who were 
severely wounded and obliged to leave the 
field of battle. Marsin was taken prisoner 
and died next day at Turm , 5,000 dead, 
and a yet greater number of v. ounded cov 
ered the field of battle, and the rest fled in 
such disorder over the mountains into 
France, that of the whole army, originally 
80,000 strong, scarcely 16,000 men es. 
capod. All the immense supplies they 
had brought with them, 213 pieces of can- 
non, 80,000 barrels of gunpowder, together 
with a vast quantity of ammunition, fell 
into the hands of the victors. The results 
of the battle, however, presented still 
greater advantages than all this booty, for 

-.. _ letter to Count Singendotf, Prince Entena 
himaelf says: "Theptmceof Aiihalt has once more 
ondetH with his troops at Turin. I me^ him 
I the thickest fire, and iu the vet7 fioit of it, 
: — .,- -^'Wot CMoeal it, that in Ijravery, antf espedalh 
m aiBOipluie, hiB troops have lar HunHused mine." 
rhe emperor Joseph hunself wrote to Prince LemnAl, 
afl well as to Prince William of Saxe-Gi^ia, very.hcai' 
orableMletsofthanlis.. 
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NAPLES— THE RHINE—SPAIN 



the French lost rapidly one place after an- 
other in Italy, and were forced to conclude 
a general I'.apitulation, according to the 
terms of which they evacuated Italy en- 
tirely, and engaged lo send no more troops 
there during the whole war. The heroic 
conduct of Prince Eugene during this 
memorable campaign had produced such 
glorious results, that his fame resounded 
from one end of Europe to the other, and 
iu token of his high regard for his great 
and distinguished merits, the emperor pre- 
sented him with a valuable sword, and ap- 
pointed him governor-general of Milan. 

In the year 1707 France lost a third 
portion of the Spanish inheritance, which 
fell into the hands of the emperor ; Lom- 
bardy and the Netherlands had already 
been secured to him by the two great bat- 
tles of the preceding year. Naples, where 
only a small body of Spanish troops 
quartered, was taken possession of without 
any difficulty, and thus France lost its last 
hold in Italy ; while in the Netherlands 
not a single place was now left for Marl- 
borough to take. The only compensation 
left to Louis XIV. was in the Upper Rhine, 
where he availed himself of the slow pro- 
gress made by the imperialists in their 
operations. The old general, Lewis of 
Baden, who died in 1707, was succeeded 
by the margrave of Baireulh, who was 
equally as inactive in his movements as 
his predecessor, and who, by his irresolu- 
tion, allowed the French to cross the Rhine 
at Strasburg, and to resume their whole 
system of relentless devastation in Fran- 
conia and Swabia. It has been calculated 
that, in the space of only two months, they 
levied contributions to the amount of nine 
millions of florins. The margrave, to the 
satisfaction of all, did not long delay giving 
in his resignation as commander-in-chief, 
and he was replaced by a more active 
leader, George Lewis, elector of Hanover. 
The ill condition of the imperial army, 
however, prevented him from undertaking 
any thing important; he was obliged to 
content himself with forcing the French, 
through want of supplies, to recross the 
Rhine, and with opposing their passage a 
second time in the following year. 

An expedition which Prince Eugene had 
to make, by desire of the maritime powers, 
•ja the same year, 1707, from Italy to the 
south of France, in order to take possession 
•jf Toulon, succeeded no better than those 



previously undertaken by Charles V. m 
quarter, while King Louis had 
the satisfaction to see his grandson Philip 
more master of nearly the whole 
of Spain. The Archduke Charles had 
been, it is true, extremely fortunate in his 
operations in Spain the preceding year; 
his army, which chiefly consisted of Portu- 
guese auxiliaries, had succeeded in taking 
the capital, Madrid, and he had there been 
proclaimed ting of Spain ; but his^ own 
natural indolence, the dissension existing 
among his generals, the hatred of the Cas- 
tilians towards him and the Aragonians, as 
well as to the English and Portuguese, 
with other causes, assisted gradu- 
ally to deprive him of his conquests, so 
that in the year 1707 he retained nothing 
beyond Catalonia. 
Meantime Louis XIV. had already s 
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his country was so exhausted, that he most 
anxiously longed for peace, and by con- 
trolling his innate feeling of pride, he made 
attempts to purchase it even at great sacri- 
fices. His adversaries, however, deter- 
mined to punish him severely this time for 
all his former arrogance ; Eugene and 
Marlborough especially, being hostilely 
disposed towards the vain monarch, used 
all their influence equally both in Austria 
and England to prevent any pacificatory 
measures, being resolved to reduce him to 
the most humiliating condition, and in 
which object they succeeded. 

Both these generals, after Eugene had 
regulated affairs in Italy, formed a junction 
once more in the Netherlands; and thus 
they gave battle to, and completely 
defeated the dukes of Bourgoyne and Ven- 
! — between whom there was great dis- 
union — on the lllh of June, 1708, at 
Ondenarde. After this victory, Eugene 
boldly attacked the citadel of Ryssel, which 
was regarded as impregnable, and of which 
he made himself master. 

The ill success experienced by France 
this campaign, was made still more 
grievous by its being followed by an un- 
paralleled severely cold winter, 1708, and 
the consequently serious injury produced 
thereby. The cold was so intense that the 
very animals in the forests and the birds in 
the air were frozen to death, and the vines 
and fruit-trees completely destroyed — while 
the inhabitants themselves, already suf- 
fering so acutely from the war, were driv 
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en completely to despair by this terrible 
visitation of nature ; their lamentations 
were heart-rending, and all resource 
the supplies of the army in the next 
paign were entirely destroyed. Thence 
the king, being now completely discouraged 
and crestfallen, was obliged to humble him- 
self once more, and make overtures of 
peace ; he declared, accordingly, that he 
was willing to renounce Spain, India, Mi- 
lan, and the Netherlands, if they would 
leave to Philip V. Naples and Sicily, But 
the two generals, who appeared at the 
Hague in the midst of theae negotiations, 
declared briefly that the house of Austria 
should not lose even a single village of the 
Spanish monarchy, and when this severe 
exaction was at length agreed to, they de- 
manded still farther concessions from the 
territory of France itself: " Alsace," they 
said, " must be given up, and an ent' 
line of strong places in the' Netherlands, 
well as in Savoy, must be surrendered, to 
secure these countries for the future against 
the crafty proceedings of France." All 
this the French envoys successively con- 
ceded ; they only refused their consent to 
one proposal of their enemies, and which 
was in truth of a character highly 
atory and dishonorable, viz. : that in ease 
his grandson Philip would not resign 
Spain of his own accord, Louis should 
himself assist in expelling him therefrom 
by force of arms. To such an indignity 
the French monarch would not submit, and 
the war was commenced again. 

Part of the summer of 1709 had already 
passed away in these negotiations, and Eu- 
gene and Marlborough hastened to avail 
themselves of the remaining portion of the 
season. They took possession of Tournay, 
and marched against Mons. This place 
Marshal Viliars wished to protect, and had 
accordingly taken up a strong position at 
Malplaquet, in front of the city. The two 
victorious generals, however, attacked hira 
in his intrenchmenls without delay, on the 
lllh of September, and after a battle, the 
moat obstinate and sanguinary during the 
whole war, victory declared in favor of the 
allies. Eugene himself, at the very outset 
of the action, received a grazing shot in 
the head; but he very calmly folded his 
pocket-handkerchief round his head, and 
led on his troops into the very hottest fire. 
Mons was now closely besieged, and shortly 
afterwards taken. 



Another campaign v;as now lost, and 
Louis XIV. was again forced to renew his 
offers of peace. He agreed to every thing 
that was demanded, excepting that in order 
not to be obliged to send an army to assist in 
the expulsion of his grandson from Spain, he 
promised to furnish the allied powers with 
a sum of money instead for that purpose. 
But Louis was now to experience in his 
own person what others had but too often 
felt through him, viz., how acutely severe 
the haughty insolence of the conqueror 
pierces the heart of him whom misfortune 
has laid prostrate at his feet. He was now 
forced to witness what was but too clearly 
manifested, how by the duplicity he had 
himself formerly practised in all his ne- 
gotiations, he had alienated from him the 
confidence of all the other European na- 
tions ; he was answered that, as long as 
Philip V. remained in Spain, they could 
put no trust in the promises of his cabinet ; 
and if he seriously desired peace, he must 
commence by satisfying all the demands 
made by the allied powers, and fulfil all the 
conditions of the treaty within the period of 
two months. 

After such a declaration, expressed in 
terms so haughty and overbearing, the 
humbled monarch was forced to recom- 
mence war, at whatever sacrifice, and 
Fugene and Marlborough succeeded with. 
oxa much difficulty in capturing one town 
"" - the otheron the frontiers of France ; 



n additi 



) this the n 



ved from Spain, that Count Stahrehberg, 
Charles's general, had completely defeated 
the army of Philip v., and that on the 38th 
of September, 1710, Charles had made his 
triumphal entry into Madrid. 

Louis XIV., already old and feeble, was 
jw reduced to the last extremity, and was 

ft without one resource. After so many 
wars, and the consequent sacrifice of so 
many thousands of lives, together with such 
large sums of money, he was forced to be- 
hold the destruction of the whole of that fab- 
ric built to perpetuate the grandeur of his 
name and government, and he was even 
called upon to offer up a portion of his own 
ancient patrimonial realm. 

Never did fate appear to have dealt 

>re hardly with one who felt secure in 
the conviction that he had elevated him- 
self to the highest pinnacle of monarchal 
greatness and imperial glory. But his 
adversaries had themselves now lost sight 
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of that moderation in the moment when its 
influence would have saved them ; they 
had likewise become arrogant through 
their good fortune, whence they lost a 
great portion of the fruila of their victories. 
Three favorable circumstances at once 
rescued France from the great extremity 
to which she was reduced, and gained for 
her more liberal conditions of peace. 
These fortunate events were ; the recall 
and dismissal of the duke of Marlborough, 
the triumph of the F h p " 
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The death of h f J ph I 
the 17th of April, 1711, contributed n 
little to establish a peace. He died of the 
small-pox, in his thirty-third year, and is 
represented in history as a prince of an 
active and prompt character, and far supe- 
rior lo his father and brother. His mind 
was capable of entertaining the most noble 
and enlarged ideas, and thence it was that 
hia penetrating eye selected Eugene, with 
his extraordinary genius, as worthy of his 
entire confidence. As the emperor died 
without heirs, he was succeeded to the 
throne byhiabrother,the Archduke Charles. 
The question now arose respecting the 
equilibrium of the powers of Europe, as in 
the time of Charles V. : whether it were 
advisable that the present Charles, if elect- 
ed by the Germans as their emperor, under 
the title of Charles VI., should be allowed 
lo preside over the half of Europe, and the 
power of the house of Austria thus 



come so preponderating? For Chailes 
VI. would have possessed the same domi- 
nation as Charles V., if he united the 
whole of Austria lo the Spanish monarchy. 
Such a predominance appeared dangerous 
to the other states, especially to the mari- 
time powers, and they accordingly pro- 
moted the election of Charles as emperor, 
ith the view of afterwards depriving him 
of a portion of the Spanish succession. 
He was therefore crowned at Frankfort, on 
the 23d of December, 1711, 

Charles, however, had in the mean time 
lost all he had gained in Spain. Defeated 
several times by the able French general, 
the duke of Vendome, all his possessions 
there were reconquered, and Philip V. was 
stablished in his kingdom, 
uring this interval the English minis- 
ters had been secretly negotiating with 
France, and the preliminary conditions of 
peace were already signed ; so that the 
allies found themselves forced to agree to 
stipulations by no means advantageous to 
them — so little honorable had been the 
conduct of England in her proceedings 
with regard to her confederates. The 
conferences for a general peace now com- 
menced, and Utrecht was chosen as the 
place of assembly. 

Upon the subject of the main point to be 
discussed — the Spanish inheritance — they, 
notwithstanding the protestations of the em- 
peror, were soon agreed. Philip V. was 
lo have Spain and India, and Charles the 
remainder ; at the same time Philip was to 
renounce all claim to the throne of France, 
so that the two crowns of Spain and France 
could never be placed upon the same head. 
France ceded to England Hudson's Bay 
and Newfoundland, and moreover, by de- 
"re of that power, she demolished the 
■hole of the fortiiied works of Dunkirk, 
To Portugal she gave up likewise various 
territories in South America ; lo Prussia 
the possession of Spanish Guelderland, and 
the sovereignty of Neufchatel and Valen- 
gin,, and she acknowledged its prince as 
king of Prussia, Savoy obtained impor- 
tant fortresses on the French frontiers, and 
as that country could also lay claim to the 
Spanish crown, the island of Sicily was re- 
signed to her as an indemniiication. Hol- 
land, which had adhered to the league 
more faithfully than all the others, and 
had always refused the advantages offered 
by a separate peace with France, received 
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but very poor amends, while she was for- 
ced lo relinquish the strongest fortresses 
she had conquered, only being allowed to 
retain a few of the weaker places, to her 
of little service. Spain eventually sur- 
rendered to England the stronghold of 
Gibraltar and the island of Minorca, and 
thus England reaped the greatest benefit 
from this treaty of pacification. 

The emperor and the imperial states, 
deserted now by their allies, found them- 
selves obliged either to negotiate a peace 
or prosecute the war alone. The stipula- 
tions made by the French were of the most 
shameful and humiliating nature ; inas- 
much as Louis, in order no doubt to prove 
himself extremely generous towards his 
ally, the elector of Bavaria, demanded 
that all the estates of that prince should be 
restored to him, and that the territories of 
Burgau and Nollenhurg, together with ihe 
island of Sardinia, as a, kingdom, should 
likewise be ceded to him: a truly royal 
recompense for him who had been the 
faithful ally of the empire's foe ! To have 
agreed to such conditions would have been 
too dishonorable ; accordingly the war was 
resumed — but with what chances of suc- 
cess? Eugene with his forces, now re- 
duced to a mere handful of imperialists, 
was not in a condition to face the entire 
French army under the command of Vil- 
lars, nor even to maintain his ground in 
defence of the banks of the Rhine ; whence 
the adjacent circles of that territory were 
again devastated, and the imiortant for- 
tresses of Landau and Friburg again fell 
into the hands of the French. 

la this state of things, Eugene and Vil- 
iars, in November, 1713, met in the castle 
of Rastadt, and recommenced negotiations. 
These two great generals, who had already 
more than once confronted each other on 
the field of battle, were now equally de- 
sirous of being distinguished as the pro- 
moters of peace, and after overcoming the 
difficulties thrown in their way, and which 
in one or two instances were produced by 
the overbearing pride of Louis himself, 
they at length signed the treaty of peace 
on the 7th of March, 1714. The emperor 
received the Spanish Netherlands, Milan, 
Sardinia,. Mantua, and the sea-ports of Tus- 
cany; and France restored all the con- 
quered places she had gained on the Rhine, 
as far as Landau. The electors of Bava- 
tia and Cologne were freed from the im- 



e reinstated in all theii 



perial ban, 

possessions and dignities. 

These were the principal conditions of 
peace, but there were many other points, es- 
pecially relative to the Germanic empire, 
which were definitively agreed to on the 7th 
of September, 1714, at Baden, in Aarau. 

And thus, onco more, a violent tempest 
liad passed over our heads. Meantime, the 
great war in the north, and which at this 
moment convulsed the other moiety of ' 
Europe, north and east, although not much 
felt in Germany, pursued its course until 
the death of the Swedish monarch, Charles 
XIL, in December, 1718. During the ill 
fortunes of Sweden, Brandenburg took pos- 
session of a portion of Swedish Pomerania, 
and Hanover secured to itself by purchase, 
the bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, and 
both retained their acquisitions during the 
peace. On the death of Louis XIV. in 
1715, Europe, after these two great wars, 
was suffered to enjoy for some time a state 
of repose. 

We have described the important war 
just concluded more in detail, because 
therein France lost her ascendency ; while 
for Austria and Germany in general, it pro- 
duced that favorable moment by which they 
were enabled to occupy, once more, their 
ancient honorable position in the world's 
history. As it was to be feared, since 
Louis XIV. had manifested such desire for 
conquest, that if left to itself, a single state 
must be too weak lo resist the prepondera- 
ting power of France, King William III. 
of England strenuously labored, single- 
handed, to oppose, by means of a conven- 
tion of several states, a barrier lo that 
ambition, so that in future the laws of 
justice and equity should alone govern 
nations among themselves. Thence he 
was the founder of the new system of po- 
litical equilibrium, and merits the apprecia- 
tion due to a great man ; for he effected 
great things with small means, and was, in 
truth, the shield of Europe. Beyond every 
thing else, however, he founded his hopes 
for the maintenance of lasting peace and 
security upon the union of England with 
Austria — an alliance, to use the expression 
of that period, of the most independent 
Protestantism with the most legitimate Ca- 
tholicism. This union, in fact, produced 
an entire new form in the development of 
all the relations of the different European 
states. But one of its most important re. 
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suits has been to reDder the principles of 
tolerance, reciprocal esteem, and moral 
dignity, more prevalent among nations; 
and it is in this respect especially that the 
first moiety of the eighteenth century dis- 
tinguished itself, in spite of its many im- 
perfections. Thence, by this means, Austria 
was placed once again in the centre of 
Europe, as the power destined to establish 
relationship between all other nations, and 
to maintain among them order and union ; 
while with respect lo Germany itself, she 
was called upon to defend, with stili greater 
power, the pristine dignity and the ancient 
constitution of that empire. The glory and 
the acquisitions that had fallen to her share 
through the late war, appeared indeed as an 
indication of the favor of divine providence, 
and as a ratification of the rank she was 
to hold in order to bring into operation the 
objects she was destined to realize. She 
was, in fact, more powerful now than even 
if she had succeeded in uniting the Spanish 
crown with that of Austria ; for the reign 
of Charles V. himself had already shown 
that such an extension of dominion is any 
thing but real augmentation of power. 
Austria was chiefly indebted for her pres- 
ent state of elevation to the great genius 
of Prince Eugene, and to the sovereign she 
lost too soon, the emperor Joseph I., who 
entered completely into the exalted ideas 
of that distinguished man. 

Had the emperor Charles VI. possessed 
sufficient penetration of mind to perceive 
the position he was called upon to secure 
to Austria and Germany in the history of 
European policy, and of which he might 
have made himself master forthwith, he 
would have been enabled to establish the 
greatness and renown not only of his own 
portion of the empire, but of the whole of 
Germany, and have laid the foundation for 
a long and glorious peace throughout 
Europe. But Charles's genius, as well as 
that of the age he lived in, was not capable 
of comprehending, much less executing 
such an important plan. The idea of the 
equilibrium of the states became more and 
more materialized into a careful estimation 
of the physical powers, a measurement of 
the produce of countries, and an exact 
census of their subjects and soldiers. 
Thence one of the greatest evils origina- 
ting in the reign of Louis XIV., became 
now more universally adopted, inasmuch 
as sovereigns sought for the security of 



their independence, not in the love of theii 
subjects, where alone it rests, but in the 
great number of their soldiers, ever ready 
to strike the blow. Whenever one state 
augmented its mercenaries, its neighbor 
followed the example, and this was almost 
the only scale of proportion between nations ; 
while, at the same time, all moral and in- 
tellectual power was accounted as nothing, 
because it could not be reduced to measure- 
ment. Such a slate of things must bring 
with it a heavy judgment ; intellect thus 
misprized, abandoned altogether the struc- 
ture, the formation of which had cost so 
much labor and pain, and which it alone 
could uphold, and thence this system of 
equipoise, after a short duration of splen- 
dor in the time of Eugene and William, 
and an extended period of doubtful exist- 
ence, finally fell its own sacrifice at the 
end of the same century in which it took its 

In consequence of this system, and the 
position therein occupied by the house of 
Austria, Germany found itself implicated 
in the wars of that dominion ; besides 
which, it was forced to share in all the 
commotions of Europe, without reaping 
any advantage by them, until the venera- 
ble and tottering fabric of the empire, com- 
pletely overcome by continual concussion, 
fell to pieces. For in the existence of 
nations, as in that of individuals, there is 
no pause ; if they do not press onward 
they retrograde incessantly, and Germany 
had just shown itself frigidly indifferent and 
unwilling to embrace a favorable opportu- 
nity for its elevation. 

Meantime, the last twenty years of the 
reign of Charles VI. were, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, a period of peace. He more es- 
pecially devoted himself to the internal ad- 
ministration of his extensive and beautiful 
provinces ; and this, after an epoch of so 
much suffering and calamity, operated 
gratefully and beneficially. As he had no 
male issue, he had drawn up a solemn law, 
called the Pragmatic Sanction, according 
to which he transferred to his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, the peaceful possession of 
his hereditary lands. This he was ex- 
tremely anxious to have confirmed '>y the 
leading states of Europe, and in this object, 
after many abortive endeavors, he succeed- 
ed ; but this sanction, nevertheless, did not 
serve to secure his daughter, after his death, 
from the attacks of a host of enemies, who 
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hoped 10 make good their pretensions by 

The emperor himself carried on a war 
from the year 1733 to 1735, on behalf of 
Augustus III. of Saxony — who had been 
elected liing of Poland — against the French, 
who were desirous of dethroning him, and 
substituting in hia place Stanislaus Leczin- 
ski, falher-in-law to the French monarch, 
Louis XV. This war, however, was not 
favorable to Austria and Germany ; Au- 
gustus III. continued, indeed, by the subse- 
quent treaty of peace, king of Poland, but 
in return for this, Germany was obliged to 
sacrifice lo its rapacious neighbor a new 
province : Lorraine being ceded to Stanis- 
laus, and through him it came into the 
hands of France ; Francis Stephen, then 
duke of Lorraine, being made grand-duke 
of Tuscany, while the Spanish infante, Don 
Carlos, was indemnified for Tuscany by the 
cession of Naples and Sicily. The Austri- 
an army was equally unsuccessful against 
the Turks, and at the conclusion of peace 
in 1739, the government was forced to give 
back the important fortress of Belgrade, 
which Prince Eugene had conquered, and 
which had served as a frontier stronghold 
in that quarter. 

The emperor Charles VL died October 
26, 1740, and his daughter, Maria There- 
sa, by virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
took possession of the government in all his 
dominions. But immediately after the de- 
cease of the emperor, an envoy of the elec- 
tor of Bavaria arrived, furnished with a 
declaration from his master, in which he 
said : " He could not acknowledge the 
young queen as the inheritress and suc- 
cessor of her father, because the house of 
Bavaria had legitimate claims to the hered- 
itary Austrian provinces." These preten- 
sions the elector founded upon his descent 
from the eldest daughter of line emperor 
Ferdinand I., whose posterity ought to insist 
upon their title to those possessions, seeing 
that the male line of the house of Austria was 
now extinct. This claim, however, it was 
evident, could only he made valid in case 
the late emperor had not left a daughter; 
but as he had done so, she must take pre- 
cedence of all collateral female relations. 
The law advisers of the elector attempted 
to justify the claims of their sovereign upon 
several grounds ; but what, however, in- 
fluenced the elector in his proceedings be- 
yond every thing else was, the encourage- 



ment he received from France, who secret- 
ly promised him her aid in the dismember- 
ment of the Austrian inheritance. 

Before, however, the dispute in this quar- 
ter was brought lo a decision by force of 
arms, another enemy presented himself to 
oppose Maria Theresa, and whose appear, 
ance was still more unexpected, viz: the 
young king of Prussia, Frederick II., who 
only having just mounted the throne in the 
same year, 1740, marched suddenly into 
Silesia, and took possession of that country. 
In his manifesto, which he published at the 
same time, he laid claims to various prin- 
cipalities of Silesia, viz., to Jagerndorf, 
Liegnitz, Brieg, and Wohlau respectively. 
With regard to the first territory, he traced 
his rights from the period of the Thirty 
Years' War, when the margrave of Bran- 
denburg- Jiigerndorf was placed under the 
ban of the empire, and his principality con- 
fiscated by the emperor Ferdinand II., be- 
cause he had formed an alliance with the 
Bohemian king, Frederick V. The king 
of Prussia maintained, that even supposing 
the said act of outlawry against that prince 
was just, still the land in fee simple ought 
not to have been withheld from his kindred, 
when they were not implicated in the of- 
fence he committed. But his claims to the 
principalities of Liegnitz, Brieg, and Woh- 
lau, Frederick based upon a covenant of a 
much earlier date, viz., upon that of Duke 
Frederick of Liegnitz with Joachim II. in 
the year 1507. What, however, more es- 
pecially worked and operated in the soul 
of the young and ambitious king, and 
which, in the very first year of his reign, 
made him take up arms so eagerly, in or- 
der lo seize the opportunity by which he 
might renew those claims — which but for 
his appearance in the world might have re- 
mained perhaps in abeyance forever — this 
incentive he himself discloses to us in a 
very few words. After having recorded, 
in his History of the house of Branden. 
burg, the elevation of Prussia into a king- 
dom by Frederick I., he gives the follow- 
ing explanation : " This act of Frederick 
I. served as a stimulus to all his succes- 
sors, for by that he seemed to indicate to 
them, the grand object by which he was 
swayed, and to address them thus : ' I have 
gained now a title for you, and it is for you 
(0 render yourselves worthy of it ; I have 
laid the foundation for your greatness, and 
it is for you to complete the work I have 
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oommenced.' '' These words are the key 
which throws open to our view the motives 
by which Frederick the Great was actua- 
ted throughout hia whole reign. The same 
sentimenls by which Charlemagne had been 
incited, and which, brought by him so suc- 
CBSsfuiiy into operation, made him a con. 
queror ; the same ideas by which Giistavus 
was urged oa to the most daring enterprises, 
even lo the sacrifice of his life on the field 
of battle, worked likewise in the mind of 
Frederick. Thence he held himself to be 
the chosen instrument appointed by fate to 
raise his people to Ihe rank which, in his 
strength of mind, he regarded as complete- 
ly feasible, and to embody in the title of 
king (he more substantial possession of 
royal power and aggrandized dominion. 
Nature had endowed him with a genius so 
bold and aspiring, that he felt his pres- 
ent sphere of action much too contracted 
for the exercise of his vast plans, and he 
accordingly lost little time in extending his 
field of operations. In energy and activity 
of character Frederick has never been sur- 
passed by even the most distinguished and 
enterprising men in the pages of history, 
and none ever acted with such command- 
ing influence upon his age. But again, 
the greatest man is an evidence of his age, 
reflecting in a clear mirror iia virtues and 
defects. We must not, therefore, be sur- 
prised if Frederick 11., notwithstanding the 
greatness of character inherent in him, does 
not in many points maintain his superiority 
when placed in comparison with Ihe great 
men to whom we have alluded, and if even in 
certain circumstances he may appear mean 
and ignoble, when, perhaps, in ordinary 
times his acts might have merited a more 
noble interpretation ; neither must we be 
astonished that the evils he produced in his 
country called forth the severe and bitter 
complaints against him. 

At the death of Frederick Willian 
on the 21st of May, 1740, Frederick was 
only twenty-eight years of age; his essi 
tially active mind, excited still more by 
cessant application to the sciences, and by 
constant communication with learned men, 
was adapted for the most profound subjects 
of research. The study of history had 
transported his thoughts fai beyond the nar- 
row confines of his own times, and had in- 
sUlled within him the most elevated idea! 
of the dignity of kings, of which his first 
acta as sovereign gave immediate evidence. 



It was soon shown that he w 
be his own ruler ; his activity in the ad- 
ministration of affairs, the attention he de- 
all subjects, from those of the most 
grave import down to those of the most tri- 
vial nature, his sacrifice of rest and plea, 
sure, the strict distribution of his hours, so 
should be lost in inactivity — 
all this excited the greatest astonishment 
in those of his court, who had never heard 
of, or been accustomed to witness their 
sovereigns imposing upon themselves so 
many sacrifices for the government of their 
dominions. The extraordinary effect thus 
produced is very aptly described by a 
resident ambassador when writing to his 
own court ; " In order to give you a cor. 
reot idea of the new reign," he says, "it is 
only necessary to state that the king posi- 
tively does all the work himself, while his 
prime minister has nothing to do but to is- 
sue forth immediately from the cabinet the 
commands he receives, without ever being 
consulted upon the subject. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is not one at the king's court who 
possesses his confidence, and of whose in- 
fluence one might avail one's self in order to 
with success the necessary pre- 
; consequently, an ambassador 
smbarrassed here than at any 
other court." In truth, the policy intro- 
duced by France into Europe, which con- 
sisted in envenoming all relations of sov- 
ereigns between each other, by employing 
!ry art of cunning and espionage in or- 
■ to discover the projects of foreign 
courts, even before they had been matured 
by those courts themselves, could not be 
brought to bear against Frederick II. ; for 
he weighed over every plan within the si- 
lence of his own breast, and it was only in 
the moment of its execution that his resolu- 
tion was made known. 

Thus it was that he proceeded with his 
invasion of one of the Austrian provinces 
on the death of Charles VI. Some prepa- 
rations for war were observed being made, 
it is true, but these were only partially ne- 
cessary, inasmuch as the system of econo- 
my and good order pursued by Frederick 
William I. had enabled him to leave lo his 
son an excellent army of 80,000 men, and 
a treasury of more than eight millions of 
dollars ; besides which, every thing was 
arranged with so much silence and secrecy, 
that none could penetrate into the real in. 
tentions of the young king. Usually, be- 
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fore undertaking a war, it was necessary 
to seek an alliance with other powers ; but 
in this case Frederick communicated with 
no ambassador, nor would he enter upon 
or coQtracl any treaty with any one sover. 
eign. He knew fuU well that the best help 
lies in ourselves ; and be likewise calcu- 
lated upon the strict discipline and activity 
of his army, upon which, devoted to it as 
he was with his whole soul, he never failed 
to rely during his entire reign. 

" When the king resolves to make a 
journey," says the afore- mentioned ambas- 
sador, " it is his custom never to announce 
his intention to those around him, nor to 
those even who are to accompany him, un- 
til a few hours before his departure, when 
he finds them all ready in waiting, for his 
retinue consists neither of court nor cour- 
tiers, but is formed of the ilite of his prin- 
ces, generals, and adjutants." Thence, by 
means of such expedition and secrecy, he 
was enabled to augment the power of his 
states and to supply the wants of the mass. 

The emperor Charles VI. died on the 
20th of October, 1740, and on the 13th of 
December of the same year Frederick II. 
marched already into Silesia. While his 
army however was en route for Silesia, his 
ambassador appeared simultaneously at 
the court of Vienna with proposals for a 
convention. Frederick offered the queen 
of Hungary, if she would give up peace- 
fully the principality of Silesia, the aid of 
his arms in the maintenance of her other 
dominions, and his vote at the electoral col- 
lege for her husband, Francis Stephen of 
Tuscany, on electing the future emperor 
of Germany ; but these proposals were re- 
jected. The few Austrian troops quar- 
tered in Silesia were very soon routed; 
the fortified places alone made resistance 
and were closely besieged ; the following 
spring, however, was to decide whether the 
possession of this country, thus so easily 
subjected, could be maintained against an 
Austrian army. Field-marshal Neuperg, 
an Austrian general of the school of Eu- 
gene, advanced with a numerous body of 
troops to reconquer Silesia, and the young, 
er soldiers of Prussia, who were as yet on. 
ly acquainted with the theory of war anc 
not with its realities, stood now front to 
front opposed to those who ranked unquet 
tionablyamong the first warriors of Europe. 
But the first essay of the Prussian arms 
crowned them with glory. In the night of 
48 



the 9th of March the hereditary prince of 
Dessau scaled and carried the walls of the 
of Glogau, and on the 10th of 
April the king, with the main army, came 
up with the Austrians at Molwitz, where 
he was not at all expected by them ; they, 
however, gained sufficient time to form 
their line of battle, and the action com- 
menced about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
It remained for a long time undecided, 
for the Austrian cavalry fought with the 
greatest bravery, and throwing the right 
wing of the Prussians into confusion, rush- 
ed on to their train of battery, of which they 
took possession, and turned the muzales of 
n against the Prussians themselves. 
The king, who now for the first time beheld 
war in all its fearful reality, lost his self- 
mand ; Schwerin, his experienced field- 
marshal, who viewed all that passed with 
the greatest coolness and resolution, being 
well acquainted with and depending upon 
the chances of war, advised his sovereign 
to fall back upon the division commanded 
by the duke of Holsteia-Beck, in order 
with him to cover the retreat if necessary. 
This advice, after considerable hesitation, 
the king followed, and towards dusk he 
withdrew with a small retinue, and rode 

the little town of Oppeln. He imagined 
the place was still occupied by the Prus- 
sians, but they had been driven from it the 
previous evening, and when in answer to 
the sentinel's " Who goes there ?" he re- 
plied, " Prussians !" the king and his small 
party were forthwith greeted with a dis- 
charge from the muskets of the Austrians 
behind the grated gate. The king quickly 
turned round and galloped oft" to the small 
town of Lbwen, and was only saved by the 
darkness of the night from being taken 
prisoner. Meanwhile, scarcely had he 
quitted the field of battle before fortune 
changed in favor of the Prussians ; Field. 
marshal Schwerin, by a dexterous attack 
on the enemy's flank, turned the success of 
the day to the side of his sovereign ; and 
the sharp-shooting of the Prussians, to 
which the Austrians were as yet unaccua- 
tomed, completely decided the battle. The 
king received the happy tidings on the fol- 
lowing morning at Lbwen, and hastened 
to congratulate his brave genera! and his 
army upon their success. 

This sanguinary and dearly-purchased 
victory turned the eyes of all his contem- 
poraries upon the young sovereign of Prus. 
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sia ; and this enterprise, because il was 
succeasfu], was applauded as being the 
decision of fate in his favor. Had how- 
ever Frederick been unfortunate, alhousand 
voices would have coode mil ed and ridiculed 
him as a fool, for having undertaken the 
realization of projects without having cal- 
culated upon the power necessary to ensure 
their success ; similar to the judgment pro- 
nounced upon Charles Albert of Bavaria, 
who with equal ambition advanced and 
stretched out his hand to seize the royal 
and imperial crown. And in truth, the 
daring power which attempts aught of a 
nature uncommon and extraordinary in the 
grand theatre of the world, is only appre- 
ciated in proportion to the success with 
which the execution of its design may be 
crowned. 

The ill success of the Austrian arm 
Silesia encouraged the French government 
to avail itself of the moment now off 
lo promote the dismemberment of the Aus- 
trian states. Cardinal Fleury, who now 
ruled in France at the head of the govern- 
ment, and found in Marshal Belle-Isle a 
clever diplomatist, succeeded in concluding 
with that view an alliance between France, 
Prussia, Spain, Bavaria, and Saxony ; for 
the elector of Saxony, Augustus III,, 
although he was likewise king of Poland, 
came forth with his claims to the Austrian 
inheritance, originating in a preceding mar- 
riage of the house of Saxony, and Spain 
WK anxious to appropriate lo herself the 
duchies of Parma and Placenza. Besides 
which, the plan of this coalition was to 
elevate the electoral prince of Bavaria, 
Charles Albert, to the imperial throne ; and 
allhough he at first hesitated, he, neverthe- 
less, eventually decided to accept of the 
heavy burden attached to such an important 
election. It was agreed that the choice 
should be made in Frankfort. 

Accordingly, two French armies march- 
ed in the summer of 1741 across the Rhine ; 
the one advanced against the frontiers of 
Hanover, whereby Maria Theresa lost her 
last ally, George II. of England, who, 
anxious to preserve his electorate, conclu- 
ded a treaty by which he engaged to remain 
neutral. The other French army marched 
on direct to Austria, and joined the elector 
of Bavaria in the month of September. 
This prince, who, since the month of June, 
nad already taken by surprise the impor- 
ADt city of Brunau on the frontiers, now 



no longer hesitated to march upon Lintz, 
which he took and entered, causing himself 
to be acknowledged there as hereditary duke 
of Austria. Vienna, the capital, began now 
to feel alarmed, and every thing valuable 
and precious was forthwith transported to 
Presburg in Hungaria ; the elector being 
only within three days' march of the city. 
Bat quite suddenly and unexpectedly he 
altered bis line of march and proceeded lo 
Bohemia. This change of resolution ex- 
cited universal astonishment, more espe- 
cially as, by the taking of Vienna, Maria 
Theresa must have lost every thing, as she 
was without an army to oppose the elector. 
But it was his jealousy of Saxony which 
made him alter his plans, and removed him 
from the heart of Austria. A Saxon force 
had entered Bohemia ; and Charles Albert, 
who was anxious likewise to gain posses- 
sion of that country, and dreaded lest the 
Saxons might wrest it from him, preferred 
abandoning Vienna for the moment, and 
determined to conquer Bohemia. Accord- 
ingly he marched at once against Prague, 
and was favored so much by fortune that 
this important place was surprised and fell 
into his hands, with scarcely any resistance, 
on the 29th of November. Immediately 
afterwards he caused himself to be declared 
king of Bohemia, and received from all 
the civil and military estates the oath of 
fealty. Thence he marched to Mannheim, 
where he resolved to await the result of the 
election of emperor. Thus the house of 
red to attain an elevation 
splendid and glorious. 
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Chaeles Albert succeeded in his de- 
signs upon the imperial crown, and was 
nlected at Frankfort on the 22d of January, 
1742, his cause being seconded by France 
and Prussia ; but his reign was short and 
agitated. It already commenced under 
very unfavorable auspices, for on the very 
day that Charles was crowned emperor at 
Frankfort, the Austrian general, Barenk- 
lau, look possession of Munich, his capital. 

Maria Theresa was indebted to the ener- 
gy of her own mind alone for this happy 
change in iier fortunes. She knew per- 
fectly well wherein was based the power 
of the sovereign, and she accordingly avail, 
ed herself of tliis advantage. She lost no 
time in exciting in a high degree the af- 
fection and enthusiasm of the nation over 
which she still held sway, and which ad- 
hered to her with the greatest fidelity; and 
this it was that saved her. She convoked 
a grand imperial diet of the Hungarians at 
Presburg in the autumn of 1742 ; here, 
overwhelmed as she was with affliction at 
the persecutions of her enemies, the prin- 
cess presented herself before the, assembled 
nobles of Hungary, and holding in her 
arms her infant son, as yet unweaned — 
subsequently Joseph 11. — she presented the 
child to them, and with her eyes filled with 
tears, which operated with irresistible force 
upon the audience, she addressed and ap- 
pealed to them for aid against Jier enemies 
in language thus expressed ; " To your 
valor and heroic fidelity we confide ourself 
and infant ; and in you alone will we put 
our whole trust." At these words the 
Hungarian warriors exclaimed with en- 
thusiasm, "We will die for our Queen 
Maria Theresa ; our lives and every drop 
of our blood shall be devoted to her !" In 
averybriefspace of time more than 15,000 



nobles and chiefs were assembled, mounted 
and completely armed, and collected to- 
gether numerous bodies of troops on every 
side, in Croatia, Slavonia, Wallachia, as 
well as in Austria and the Tyrol. And 
thus what official commands would only 
have produced after long intervals of delay, 
attachment and devoted courage completed 
in a few weeks. The whole of tfpper 
Austria was delivered from its enemies in 
six days, when the victorious army march- 
ed on to Bavaria, and, as we have seen, 
took possession of Munich, and the new 
emperor was forced to live in retirement 
at Frankfort, far from his own dominions. 

In another quarter, however, fortune was 
not equally favorable to Austria. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine had received orders 
from the council of war at Vienna to give 
battle to the Prussian army, in order to 
check the further success of Frederick II., 
who still maintained his position in the 
beautiful territory of Silesia, and was now 
penetrating into Moravia. Prince Charlea 
followed bim.to Bohemia, and their armies 
met at Czaslan. They were nearly equal 
in force, and the position each occupied 
had its advantajres and disadvantages, and 
the troops on both sides fought valiantly, 
whence the fate of the battle wavered on 
either side, until the king, who here dis- 
played his generalship, caused an adjacent 
eminence to be suddenly taken possession 
of, whence he attacked the entire flank of 
the Austrians. This manteiivre, added to 
the disorder caused among the Austrian 
cavalry by the pillage of the Prussian 
camp, decided the contest, and Charles 
sounded the retreat. The loss sustained, 
however, was nearly equal on either side, 
and eighteen pieces of cannon were all the 
trophies gained by the Prussians. 

The results of this battle, however, were 
more important than the battle itself, for it 
brought to maturity a treaty of peace be- 
tween Maria Theresa and Frederick, by 
the terms of which, severe as they were, 
the former nevertheless agreed to resign all 
claim to the conquests made by the young 
king, and which was all the latter desired. 
Negotiations of peace, therefore, were 
quickly commenced, and on the 28th of 
June the treaty was signed by both powers 
at Berlin. The king retained Upper and 
Lower Silesia and the province of Glatz, 
with the exception of the towns of Troppau, 
Jagemdorf, and the mountains of Silesia 
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on the other side of the Oppa ; being an 
extensioQ of territory measuring seven 
hundred German square miles. On the 
other hand he paid over 1,700,000 dollars 
to the English, who had previously advan- 
ced that sum to the country he had thus 
conquered. 

Thus freed from such a formidable ene- 
my, the Austrians were now enabled to 
turn all their force against the French and 
Bavarians, for the Saxons, following the 
example of the Prussians, had withdrawn 
from the war. The French army was 
still in Bohemia, and held jwssession of 
Prague. The prince of Lorraine marched 
against that place and besieged it, and very 
BOon reduced it to a state of famine, which, 
however, as is generally the case, pressed 
more heavily upon the inhabitants, for the 
military seized upon all provisions by force 
of arms. When, however, all was consum- 
ed, and after more than a thousand Unhappy 
beings had fallen a sacrifice to starvation, 
the whole city resembling a large infirm- 
ary, Marshal Be!le-Isle put into operation 
a plan he had determined upon in the last 
extremity. He collected all the troops 
Etiil available, amounting to about 14,000 
men, abandoned the city in the night of the 
17th of December, 1742, and marched 
forth in the most bitter cold weather, 
through mountain regions and across path- 
less, snow-covered ravines to Eger, where 
after a toilsome march of eleves days he 
arrived. But in those eleven days more 
than four thousand men had perished, be- 
sides those left behind in Prague. Thus 
ended the dominion of France in Bohemia ; 
nor was Charles VII, more fortunate than 
his allies. While the Austrians had march- 
ed their whole force against Bohemia, he 
had availed himself of the moment, and 
retook possession of the whole of Bavaria 
in the course of the autumn ; in the sub- 
sequent spring, however, he was forced to 
abandon his territory once more as a fugi- 
tive, and look refuge again in Frankfort, 
an Austrian administration being organ- 
ized meantime in Bavaria. 

In the year 1742, England likewise took 
an active part in the war against France ; 
ehe captured all her ships at sea, took pos- 
session of her colonies; while King George 
H. Sanded in Germany with an army of 
English troops, reinforcing it with Hano- 
verians and Hessians, with which he at- 
tacked and overthrew the French on the 



27lh of June, at Dettingen, pursuing them 
across the Rhine. In addition to this the 
court of Vienna succeeded in gaining over 
the Saxon minister Briihl, whose influence 
over his sovereign was all-powerful, and 
through him an alliance was formed be- 
tween Saxony and Maria Theresa. Thus 
fortune had now crowned her firmness, and 
transferred the victory to her side, while 
the only loss she sustained was that of the 
Silesian possessions ; this, however, she 
hoped either to recover or find compensated 
by some other acquisition. 

Meantime, Frederick had not beheld 
without some anxiety and alarm the suc- 
cessful progress made by Austria, and 
more especially her treaty of alliance with 
Saxony ; for how easily might they now, 
when no longer occupied with France and 
Bavaria, turn their combined power against 
him ? At the same time he felt it due to 
bis own dignity not to allow the emperor, 
whose election he had promoted, to be over- 
thrown ; accordingly, the urgent appeals 
made to him by Charles VII. prevailed. 
The king of Prussia forthwith made pre- 
parations for a fresh campaign, in 1744, 
entered the field with 100,000 men, " impe- 
rial auxiliaries" as he termed them, march- 
ed into Bohemia, and took Prague ; the 
duke of Lorraine, however, advanced 
against him with a numerous army, and 
forced him to retreat from Bohemia into 
Silesia. This was an unfortunate cam- 
paign for the king ; he suffered great losses 
in men, ammunition, and provisions, ex- 
hausted all his military stores and money, 
and found to his cost that no faith was to 
be placed in bis French allies; while, 
finally, be lost the emperor Charles VII., 
who died suddenly, on the 20th of January, 
1745. 

The aid of Frederick came only in imie 
to alford the emperor the consolation of 
dying in his own palace at Munich, which 
city he had reconquered for the third and 
last time, but which immediately after his 
death fell once more into the hands of the 
enemy. With bis death the principal mo- 
tive urged by the French for carrying on 
the war vanished, and Frederick now found 
himself abandoned by his ally. Meantime, 
Maria Theresa declared publicly ihafj 
inasmuch as the king of Prussia had bro. 
ken the treaty of peace concluded at Bei- 
lin, Silesia must revert to the house of 
Austria. Upper Silesia, accordingly, waa 
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overrun with Austrian troops, several of 
the principal fortresses fell into their hands, 
and it required all the firmness and strength 
of soul at his command to prevent the 
hard-pressed king from sinking under the 
weight of his difficulties. Full of confi- 
dence, however, in his army, and in the 
chances of fortune in his favor, he, on the 
4th of June, attacked the prince of Lor. 
raine at Hohenfriedberg. The prince was 
by no means prepared for such an unex- 
pected and sudden attack, and the victory 
was soon decided in favor of the king of 
Prussia ; thus he retained Silesia, while 
the Austrians made a hasty retreat back to 
Bohemia. 

In the ensuing year, however, they re- 
ippeared in Silesia ; the prince of Lorraine 
laving received orders to advance at the 
■lead of 40,000 men, and give battle to the 
King, whom he surprised in his camp near 
idorr of only 18,000 men. This was a 
hard-fought battle for this small body of 
Prussians, and lasted more than five hours ; 
but, eventually, they gained it. The Aus- 
■ trian general committed many important 
blunders ; while the generals in Frederick' 
service were, on the other hand, perfect maf 
'crs in all the tactics of the war. One of 
hem. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, after- 
wards so celebrated, took possession of an 
mportant height, which by a singular ac- 
cident was defended by his brother Lewis, 
at the head of a party of Austrians. 

Nevertheless, this victory had not re- 
moved all the danger with which Frederick 
was threatened ; for it was now resolved 
that the Austrians should form a junction 
with the Saxons, and the army thus united 
should march direct to Berlin, in order to 
force the king, by the capture of his capi- 
tal, to abandon Silesia ; and by this means. 
Saxony was in hopes of gaining from him 
the duchy of Magdeburg. But as soon as 
Frederick perceived this movement, he 
speedily collected together his whole army 
and marched to Lusatia. At the same 
time he gave orders to the oldj^uke of Des- 
sau lo collect his forces near Halle, and 
marching into the electorate, to proceed 
direct to Dresden. He overlook the Sax- 
ons and a division of the Austrians on the 
heights near the village of Kesseldorf, at- 
tacked them at once, and, in spite of their 
favorable position, gained a complete ^ 
tory over them. This triumph gained 
Frederick the capital city, Dresden, which 



ntered on the 18th of December, and 
procured the peace of Dresden, which 
terminated the second Silesian war, and 
confirmed the Prussians in their posses- 



In the beginning of the year 1745 Maria 
Theresa had already concluded a treaty of 
peace at Ftlssen, with the son of the late 
emperor Charles VII., by which Maximil- 
ian Joseph recovered his principality, on 
renouncing for himself and his descendants 
all claims to the succession of Austria, and 
promising to give his vole for the election 
of emperor to the grand-duke of Tuscany, 
Maria Theresa's husband. Meanwhile, 
the other electors also, with the excep- 
tion of the elector of the palatinate and 
Frederick II., gave their votes to the same 
duke, and Francis I. was elected at Frank- 
fort on the 15th of September, 1745, and 
crowned on the 4th of October following. 
The king of Prussia, likewise, formally 
acknowledged him in ihe treaty of peace 
concluded at Dresden. 

The war with France continued some 
years longer without any successful results 
to Austria ; for since the celebrated general, 
marshal of Saxe, commanded the French 
army, he had continually been gaining 
ground in the Netherlands. This general 
obtained two victories over the Austrians 
in the year 1745, one at Fontenoi, and an- 
other at Raucour, and took both the Aus- 
trian Netherlands and Dutch Flanders. 
These victories gained by the French army 
tended more and more to increase the in- 
clination for peace, and in April, 1748, the 
ambassadors met at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
peace drew nearer and nearer to its con- 
clusion during the whole course of the 
summer, and followed on the 18th of Oc- 
tober. Austria gave up in Italy, Parma 
and Piacenza to Don Philip, the youngest 
son of the king of Spain ; France, how- 
ever, ffot nothing for the great sacrifice 
she had made, both of men and money, in 
this war, and was obliged to see the house 
of Austria, which she wished to destroy, 
secured afresh, and put in possession of 
the imperial dignity. 

The period of eight years which had 
been allowed to the different states of Eu- 
rope, from the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle un- 
til a new war broke out, did not produce 
in them the desired feeling of united firm- 
ness and security ; but, on the contrary, 
all seemed u[\settled and in dread of tho 
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new commotions which hovered over this 
brief state of repose. For it was but too 
evident that the inimical powers so recently 
roused up — not having as yet found their 
equilibrium — had only made a pause for 
the purpose of soon resuming hostilities 
against each other with renewed vigor. 
The empress-queen could not brook the 
loss of Silesia, and she felt this loss the 
more acutely, inasmuch as she was obliged 
to undergo the mortification of knowing 
that the king of Prussia, by adopting a 
proper course of administration, had been 
able to double the revenue of that beauti- 
ful country. Frederick, on the other hand, 
was too clear-sighted not to foresee that a 
third struggle with her was inevitable. 
Among the other European powers, too, 
there was a restless spirit at work ; they 
entered into alliances, looked about them — 
now here, now there — for friends, and in- 
creased their strength by land and sea, 
Europe was at this moment divided by two 
leading parties — France, Prussia, and 
Sweden adhered to the one, Austria, Eng- 
land, and Saxony to the other ; the rest had 
not yet come to any conclusion as to which 
party they should support, but their assist- 
ance was eagerly sought by both. Maria 
Theresa at first cast her eye upon the pow. 
erful state of Russia, whose empress, Eliz- 
abeth, appeared inclined to hurl back her 
bold northern neighbor into his former in- 
significance ; and eventually both parties 
concluded an alliance by means of the 
grand- chancel lor of Russia, Bestuschef, 
who had a personal dislike to the king of 
Prussia, because the latter refused to grat- 
ify his avaricious disposition. In order to 
induce Russia to take active measures 
against Prussia, England found it necessary 
to act upon the grand- chancel lor with her 
money, and by this means a war was all 
but declared already between Russia and 
Prussia. George II. of England more es- 
pecially desired this, in order that he might 
by such war be relieved of the. anxiety he 
felt for his principality of Hanover ; for, 
as he was already engaged in a maritime 
war wilh France, with the view of acquiring 
new territories in other parts of the world, 
it was to be expected that France in union 
with Prussia would forthwith attack his 
electorate. Maria Theresa, however, on 
her part, saw this storm preparing in the 
north of Europe without fear or inquietude, 
BS she nourished strong hopes that it would 



give her an opportunity of reconquermg 
her Silesian territory. 

This, indeed, was the period of that 
cunning and refined diplomacy which has 
been termed state wisdom ; an epoch which 
established between sovereigns false and 
artificial relations, but never inspired noble 
and exalled ideas and principles. Frede- 
rick the Great, although he understood 
well how to calculate after the manner of 
his contemporaries, was, nevertheless, so 
far superior to them in the feeling of his 
own strength and resources, that he placed 
his whole and exclusive reliance on himself 
and people. The others sought assistance 
chiefly from among each other ; and, as a 
necessary consequence, were oflen in great 
difficulties ; while Frederick, inasmuch as 
his calculations were far more simple, at- 
tained with greater certainty the object in 
view. Thence it was that ho now formed 
and put into immediate execution a plan 
no less unexpected than extraordinary. 
Abandoning the lukewarm aid of France, 
which lay, as it were, in a state of political 
lethargy, and had afforded him but very 
trifling assistance in his two Silesian wars, 
he suddenly turned to England, now so 
much increasing in power and enterprising 
boldness, and claimed her alliance ; and 
the English nation, which has always 
shown a preference for engaging in a cause 
backed by patriotic and straightforward 
principles, readily acceded to his proposal : 
nor, perhaps, was an alliance ever accepted 
in England with more universal enthusiasm 
and cordial feelings than this. Both na- 
tions, which in their essential endeavors 
could not become dangerous to each other, 
needed this reciprocal aid against other ad- 
versaries J and, at the time, required the 
mutual confidence of each other in order 
that England might be at ease with regard 
to Hanover. Hence the alliance between 
England and Prussia, which based its se- 
curity in the sympathy of both nations, 
might be truly termed a natural alliance, 
and was founded upon firmer grounds than 
those of mere state policy. 

By this single turn the relations which 
had hitherto existed between the difierent 
states of Europe were altogether changed. 
Prussia had declared itself independent of 
France, and England of Austria ; and, 
through a singular capricious sport of for- 
tune, France and Austria, who had been 
for three hundred years, now 
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found themselves, to their own astonish- 
ment, placed in close proximity, and called 
S)on to give each other their hands ; and 
1 the rules of political calculation hitherto 
held as immutable, were at one blow de- 
molished. Luckily for Austria, she pos- 
sessed in her prime minister, Prince Kau- 
nitz, and in the empress Maria Theresa 
herself, two whose power of mind enabled 
them at once to perceive and avail them- 
selves of the altered position of affairs, 
and did not suffer themselves to be held in 
check by ancient custom. They sought 
for an alliance with France, aad obtained 
it. On the 1st of May, 1T56, the treaty 
of Versailles was drawn up, after that be- 
tween England and Prussia had been al- 
ready concluded at Westminster in 
month of January of the same year. 

The elector of Saxony and king of Po- 
land, Augustus III., was guided in every 
thing by his minister. Count Briihl ; he 
himself was fond of ease and a life 
voted to sensual pleasure ; but his mil 
t«r, who, without any true merit, 1 
raised himself from the office of page 
that of -minister of state, was full of 
cret designs. He hated King Frederick, 
because he himself was despised by him, 
and allied himself with Prince Kaunitz 
for the purpose of ruining Prussia, and 
both found in the Russian chancellor, Bes- 
tuachef, the third associate in their alli- 
ance. The empress Elizabeth of Russia 
was also personally an enemy to King 
Frederick, inasmuch as he made her the 
subject of his satire; and various malicious 
members of her court had even laid before 
her some of the king's productions, con- 
taining much mockery and scandal. 

With respect to Sweden, she, this time, 
adhered so much to France and her inter- 
eats, and followed iu her footsteps so close. 
ly, that the king of Prussia could not but 
expect to find an enemy in this otherwise 
so honorable a nation, when it came to a 
general war. 

Thus Austria, Russia, France, Sweden, 
and Saxony, had now all united against 
one king, whose dominions scarcely con- 
tained five millions of inhabitants, and who 
was deprived of all foreign aid, with the 
exception of England, who, however, in a 
continental war, could not ensure much 
resource. Accordingly, the three minis- 
ters felt secure within themselves of the 
fate of Silesia ; and already they heheld. 



in imagination, the bold and enterprising 
king reduced to the government of his sin- 
gle duchy of Brandenburg, In this cal. 
culation, however, they had altogether lost 
sight of that power of mind with which 
this prince was endowed, and the prodigies 
of courage and endurance a nation can 
perform when inspired with pride and con- 
fidence by their ruler. 

The king was already acquainted with 
their designs, for through a secretary of 
the Saxon government, whom he had 
bribed, he received copies of all the docu- 
ments and treaties between the courts of 
Vienna, Petersburg, and Dresden, and by 
these means saw what storms were gather- 
ing over his head. In this trying position 
the great Frederick had recourse to those 
extraordinary means suggested at once by 
his bold and undaunted spirit. Determined 
not to lose a moment by preparing only for 
his defence, and thus quietly await the 
coming danger, he forthwith rushed to meet 
and face it as it advanced ; for, however 

fortunate might he the result produced 
by adopting this daring and immediate 
course, still it could not equal, much less 
exceed, the evil he beheld in the distance, 
and which could only grow more and more 

rious and fatal by tardy measures. 

Frederick made his preparations for the 
campaign with so much secrecy and order 
that none could observe his design ; and 
., in the month of August, 1756, sev- 
enty thousand Prussians suddenly made 
their appearance in Saxony, and demand- 
ed a free passage to Bohemia. The object 
of the king was not so much to proceed to 
hostilities against the Saxons, as to force 
them, by a bold manceuvre, to join him, as 
had previously been done by Gustavus 
Adolphus; for, in order to attack Bohe- 
as he hoped, with success, it was ne- 
iry that he should make sure of Sax- 
ony in order to serve him as a point d'appui. 
Accordingly, he endeavored by every pos- 
sible means of persuasion, through his en- 
voys and negotiations, to bring Augustus 
III. to form an alliance with him ; when, 
however, he found he could not succeed, 
and a!! he could gain from Count BrUhl 
a promise of remaining neutral, Fred- 
erick felt he could not with safety allow a 
doubtful and armed power to remain in his 
and proceeded at once to act upon 
the offensive. The Saxons, amounting to 
seventeen thousand men, thus surprised. 
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gave way, and leaving behind their bag- 
gage and provisions, hastily retreated to 
the narrow valley of the Elbe, between 
Pima and the fortress of KOnigstein, and 
encamped there, where they raised up 
strong and almost impregnable intrench- 
ments. This plan was the best for them 
to adopt ; while for Frederick it was more 
disadvantageous than if they had crossed 
the mountains and formed a junction with 
the Austrian army ; for this army, still in 
a disordered and weak state, could not, 
even when reinforced by the Saxons, have 
succeeded in resisting the first attack of 
the Prussians in Bohemia, in addition to 
which, the latter now saw themselves 
forced to lose much precious time in block- 
ading the Saxons, and cutting off their sup- 
plies ; while the imperial army availed 
itself of this interval, and recovered its 
oi^anization and strength, and would be 
enabled, by a successful battle, to relieve 
the Saxons. Such, indeed, was the course 
taken by the imperial general after the 
king had been four weeks quartered in 
Saxony. 

On the 30th of September Field-marshal 
Brown, commander-ia-chief of the imperial 
troops, advanced to Budin on the Eger, and 
directed his march against the position 
taken up by the Prussians on the moun- 
tains which separate Saxony from Bohe- 
mia. Meantime, the king advanced against 
him with a portion of bis army, consist- 
ing, however, only of 24,000 men against 
70,000, being compelled to leave the rest 
behind to keep the Saxons at bay, while 
the Austrians .were commanded by the 
best officers in the service ; nevertheless, 
he did not hesitate to risk making a des- 
perate attack, and he succeeded. The 
two armies met on the 1st of October, 
close to the little town of Lowositz. The 
country around was mountainous, and the 
Austrian general, accordingly, was unable 
to draw up the whole of his army 
of battle, especially his cavalry, which 
consequently could not take its share in 
the action ; while, on that account, the fire 
from the artillery and small arms was 
much more severe, and in which latter the 
Prussians excelled the Austrians. But it 
was now no longer by the Austrians of the 
Silesian wars that they were opposed, but 
by men who, for ten years, had undergone 
severe practice, were better disciplined, 
more active than ever before, a 



well supplied with excellent artillery. 
Mid-day had now arrived, but the Prua- 
in spite of their skill and bravery, 
not able to gain any advantage over 
the firmness of the Austrian ranks. 

After six hours' incessant firing, the left 

wing of the Prussians at length expended 

all their ammunition, and began now to 

urage on finding they could receive 

) fresh supply. " What ! exclaimed the 



ipply. 

duke of Bevern, who commanded this di- 

ion, " have you not been taught to at- 

;k the enemy with the point of the bayo- 

;?" At these words they closed their 

ranks, and rushed in full charge against 

the Austrians ; all resistance was in vain, 

for like an impetuous, sweeping torrent, 

threw down all before them, and took 

the little town of Lowositz by storm. This 

the decisive moment; and although 

but a small portion of his troops had been 

gaged in the action. General Brown 

ivertbeless sounded a retreat and with- 

ew to Budin, on the opposite side of the 

gcr. 

Frederick in this battle learned to know 
the new and improved system of warfare 
ised by h A ans a d al 
how se^ h n forth b 

the struggle he sh Id ha e ma n a n 
with them. On tl h hand agam he 
heroic courage ard d o nd played by 
his own troops had d w h n h m 1 

greatest admiration, and on this point he 
essed them thus : " I have now seen 
t my warriors can do ; never, indeed, 
} I have had the honor to lead them on 
ittle, have they performed such prodi- 
of valor." 

rederick now saw how urgently neces- 
sary it was that he should put an end to 
the delay so long produced by the Saxon 
army, which, indeed, although placed in a 
most distressing position, nevertheless en- 
dured every privation with the most heroic 
firmness. Both men and horses had long 
been in want of the most necessary sup- 
plies, and all were now so much reduced 
that if succor did not quickly arrive, they 
must perish. They had received intelli- 
gence in their camp that Field-marshal 
Brown was on his march, and they were 
all buoying themselves up with the hope 
of soon seeing his colors waving on the 
mountains instead of those of the Prussians, 
when all at once loud shouts of victory 
proclaimed the success gained by the Prus- 
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sians in the battle of Lowositz, and resound- 
ing through valley and mountain, were 
echoed forth in the Prussian camp. The 
impression produced by this event upon the 
distressed Saxons was truly painful, redu- 
ced as they were to the last extremity of 
suffering and want. The only chance of 
deliverance now left to them was by mak- 
ing a desperate effort to fight their way 
through into Bohemia ; this they accord- 
ingly attempted, but opposed by the very 
elements themselves, for they were over, 
whelmed by a complete hurricane of wind 
and drenching rain, and harassed by the 
Prussians, they failed in their object, and 
thus these brave men, who having now 
been three days and nights without food 
rest, were nearly dropping down from e.. 
haustion and disease, were forced to lay 
down their arms, their number now re- 
duced to 14,000, and wiEh their general, 
Count Rutowski, gave themselves up pris- 
oners to the Prussians on the 14A of Oc- 
tober. 

The officers were set at liberty on theii 
parole of honor, but the men were forced 
to enter the Prussian service. Frederick 
calculated that these 14,000 men, if he 
gave them their liberty, would serve as a 
considerable reinforcement in the ranks of 
the enemy, and if he detained them a 
prisoners of war they would cost him an 
nually some millions of dollars to support 
thence he determined to derive some ad 
vantage for the expense they incurred for 
their maintenance. For at this period the 
soldier was considered less as a citizen of 
the state than as a man who equally sold 
over both body and spirit to the military 
service for a certain period, and could, 
therefore, soon accustom himself to serve 
in the ranks of him against whom he may 
even have previously fought : military 
honor was distinct from civil honor, and 
the oath of the soldier was held to be more 
sacred than the word of the citizen. Nev- 
ertheless Frederick derived but little ser- 
vice from the Saxons; they deserted his 
colors in troops on the first favorable op- 
portunity, and hastened to return to their 
king in Poland, whither he had repaired 
after the loss of his array, or they went 
over to the Austrians. Such were the re- 
sults of the first campaign : Saxony re- 
mained in the hands of Frederick U. 

The preparations made for the ensuing 
campaign presented to the eyes of Frede- 1 



rick an aspect in prospective affairs of a 
character any thing but encouragmg. The 
great powers of Europe, infuriated by the 
stand he- made, had now become more 
firmly united than ever in their determina. 
tion to destroy him, and combined together 
with all their armies to overwhelm him. 
Austria came forth with all the iroops, to- 
gether with all the wealth and resources 
furnished by her extensive territories; Rus- 
sia contributed no less than 100,000 men ; 
France suffplied even a greater number ; 
Sweden came forward with 20,000 men ; 
while the Germanic empire generally, re- 
garding the invasion of Saxony by Frede- 
rick as a violation of the peace of the 
country, offered to the imperial court an 
additional aid of 60,000 men. Thus a 
combined army of at least 500,000 men 
stood under arms ready to march against 
the king of Prussia ; while he, on the 
other hand, could only oppose to this migh- 
ty and overwhelming force 200,000 men, 
and those collected together only at the 
sacriiice of every resource at his command. 
As allies he only possessed Eilgland, the 
landgrave of Hesse, and the dukes of 
Brunswick and Gotha, and be was obliged 
to leave them alone to carry on the war 
with France; and, with respect to the 
other powers, he hoped to make up for his 
inferior force by the ability of his great 
generals and doubling his strength by 
rapid marches, and thus swiftly passing 
with the same army from one point to 
another, be enabled to fight his enemies 
one after the other. Thence, he resolved 
to direct his first and principal effort against 
Austria, whom he regarded as his chief 
enemy, while in the mean time he left be- 
hind 14,000 men under the command of 
his old Field-marshal Lehwald, for the de- 
of Prussia itself against the attack 
of the Russians, leaving only 4000 men 
for the protection of Berlin against the 
Swedes ; fortunately, however, for Prussia, 
the Swedish portion of the allies look no 

ry serious share in the war. 

Maria Theresa, influenced by an extra- 
ordinary predilection for her husband's 
brother, Prince Charles of Lorraine, ap- 
pointed him, although he had already been 
twice beaten by Frederick, commander-in- 
chief of the imperial army ; while, under 
his orders she placed the talented and ex- 
perienced soldier. Genera! Brown. Thia 
arrangement proved of great service to 
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the king. Brown, with his usual prudence 
and forethought, advised Prince Charles to 
anticipate the quick movements of the 
Prussians in the attack they contemplated, 
and penetrating into Saxony and Silesia, 
thus remove the seat of war from the 
hereditary states of Austria ; Charles of 
Lorraine, however, although on other oc- 
casions too precipitate, resolved in this case 
to be the very opposite, preferring to adopt 
the defensive, and was anxious to wait un- 
til he had drawn around him all the forces 
he could collect. This was exactly what 
Frederick most anxiously desired, and he 
contrived to strengthen the prince in the 
helief that he himself, overmatched by so 
many powerful enemies, thought it inost 
prudent to assume the defensive likewise. 
Suddenly, however, and while the Austri- 
ans imagined themselves in perfect seouri. 
ty, llic Prussians broke up, and dividing 
themselves into four divisions, poured forth 
in rapid marches across the mountains into 
Bohemia, and, like so many mighty and 
impetuous mountain rivers, swept all before 
them, takilig possession of all the supplies 
of the imperialists, which served to furnish 
themselves with provisions during several 
months, and reunited their forces at a cer- 
tain hour in the morning of the 6th of 
May, at the appointed quarters in the 
vicinity of Prague. 

The prince of Lorraine, hastily collect- 
ing together all his troops, had now taken 
a strong, intrenched position in the moun- 
tains, n^er Prague, where he considered 
himself secured against every attack. 
Frederick, however, to whom every hour 
which delayed the executiou of the final 
blow appeared as lost, resolved to _ 
tie at once now that the enemy was within 
sight, and in this determination he was 
cordially seconded by liia favorite officer, 
General Winterfeld, a bold and undaunted 
warrior, whose ardor nothing could willk- 
stand. Accordingly the latter received 
orders to reconnoitre the enemy's position, 
and he reported that their right wing might 
be easily attacked, as in front of it were 
several green meadows, which would fa- 
cilitate 3ie advance of the troops. But 
these— as he thought — meadows, we 
thing else but deep dried-up ponds, with 
slimy bottoms, which had been sown with 
oats, and after the harvest, were again to 
serve as fish ponds. This error served 
ultimately to produce much injury to the 



Prussians in their attack. The venerable 
Field-marshal Schwerin, who had only ar. 
rived at head-quarters that morning with 
his fatigued troops, and was altogether 
unacquainted with the spot chosen for the 
scene of action, suggested that they should 
postpone operations until the following day ; 
but the king, whose impetuosity was not to 
be restrained, and who, having now formed 
in his mind completely the plan of a glo- 
rious battle, was impatient to put it into 
execution, would not listen for a moment to 
any further delay. Upon this the old 
warrior, who, in his seventy-third year, 
itill a great portion of his youth- 
ful fire, exclaimed, as he pressed his hat 
" eyes : " Well, then, if the battle 
shall and must he fought this day, I will 
attack the enemy there on the spot where 
I see him !" 

The battle only commenced at ten 
o'clock in the morning ; so much time 
having been taken up in making the neces- 
sary preparations, as the ground turned 
out to be generally swampy and hilly. 
As the Pru^ians worked their way through 
and approached the enemy, they were re- 
ceived with a terrific cannonade ; the car- 
nage was dreadful, and whole ranks were 
levelled with the ground ; indeed, it seem- 
ed impossible for human courage to bold 
out against such tremendously destructive 
odds. Each attack made was unsuccess- 
ful, and the ranks of the Prussians began 
to waver. At this moment the brave old 
marshal, Schwerin, seized an ensign, and 
calling upon his troops to follow him, 
rushed into the thickesf of the fire, where, 
however, pierced with four balls, the vete- 
tarrior fell and died the death of a 
General Manteufel released the 
gory standard from the firm grasp of the 
dead old soldier, and led on the troops, 
now burning with revenge at the loss of 
their brave commander. The king's broth- 
er. Prince Henry, sprang from his horse, 
and led on his men against a battery, 
which he conquered ; and Duke Ferdinand 
of Brunswick attacked and overthrew with 
the greatest courage the left wing of the 
Austriaua, pursuing the enemy from moun- 
tain to mountain, and conquering seveh 
intrenchments. Nevertheless, the victory 
remained undecided as long as Field-mar- 
shal Brown was able, by bis influence and 
command, to maintain order among tbe 
ranks of the Austrians j at length, how- 
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ever, he fell, mortally wounded, and with 
his fall vanished all success from the Aus- 
trian side. King Frederick, who with his 
keen eye surveyed the field of battle, 
quickly perceived the enemy begin to give 
way, and seeing a large gap in the centre 
of their ranks, he at once advanced, with 
Eome of his chosen troops, and, dashing 
into it, completely destroyed all communi- 
cation between themj and put them entirely 
to rout. Thus the victory was gained : 
the Austrians fled in every direction, the 
greater portion of the fugitives throwing 
themselves into Prague, and the rest has- 
tening to join Marshal Daun, who was 
posted in Kiittenberg with an army of re- 

Dearly, however, was this victory pur- 
chased ! Twelve thousand five hundred 
Prussians lay dead or wounded on the bat- 
tle-iield, and among them was included 
one precious corpse — that of Field-mar- 
shal Schwerin ; but the remembrance of 
his heroic death, and the blood-stained flag 
he bore in his nervous grasp, were regard- 
ed by the Prussian army as the most sa- 
cred legacy, serving them as a continual 
source of excitement lo follow in the same 
path of glory. The Austrians, likewise, 
suffered an irreparable loss in the death 
of Field-marshal Brown ; he had grown 
gray in the wars of his country, and the 
experience he had undergone rendered 
him the most distinguished general of his 
day. 

The struggle in Bohemia was by no 
means decided by this battle, although the 
actual position of the parties was such that 
the campaign bid fair to terminate glori. 
ously in favor of Frederick, for he now 
kept the prince of Lorraine a prisoner in 
Prague, together with 46,000 men, without 
any resources left to enable them to hold 
out for any length of time. Their only 
hopes of relief rested in Field-marshal 
Daun, who was then in the immediate vi- 
cinity with a considerable body of troops ; 
but if he himself should be defeated by the 
king, the army hemmed in within the walls 
of Prague must be lest, the campaign it- 
self won in the most glorious manner by 
the Prussians, and, perhaps, peace obtain- 
ed, already in the second year of the war ; 
for Frederick desired nothing more than 
what he obtained at the end of the war — 
the retention of Silesia. Fate, however, 
had not decreed that he should obtain this 



object so easily, and it was decided that 
his career of success should receive a 
check, while his spirit was doomed to un- 
dergo bitter and painful trials. 

He determined not to wait for the attack 
of Daun, but to anticipate it ; and after he 
had remained five weeks before Prague, 
he withdrew, with twelve thousand men, 
in order to join Prince Bevem, who had 
kept the army of Daun in observation, and 
which Frederick forthwith attacked, near 
Kollin, on the ISth of June. The plan of 
the order of battle adopted by the king 
was excellent ; and had it been followed 
out entirely it would have given him the 
victory. Frederick decided upon this oc- 
casion to employ the same order of battle 
as that used in ancient times by Epami- 
nondas, and by which he overcame the in- 
vincible Spartans : this was termed the 
oblique line of battle. By this plan, the' 
weakest force, by promptitude of action, 
was enabled to operate with advantage 
over a superior body ; for instance, if the 
general in command has recourse to such 
a bold manceuvre it is very rare if he does 



it up forthwith, by falhng upon the enemy a , 
flank, battalion after battalion in succes- 
sion, and thus complete its entire annihila. 
tion. While, however, every thing was 
thus operating in the right direction, the 
king himself, as if the usual clearness of 
his mind became suddenly clouded in im- 
penetrable gloom, gave orders for the rest 
of (he army to make a halt ! In truth, 
throughout the whole of this important 
day, Frederick presented in his own per- 
son and manner something so unaccounta- 
bly gloomy and repulsive that it rendered 
him totally incapable of attending to the 
ideas and observations suggested by those 
around him ; he rejected every thing they 
advised, and his sinister look, together with 
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his bitter remarks, only made them shun 
his presence. 

When, at the most important and deci- 
sive moment, Prince Maurice of Dessau 
ventured to represent to the monarch the 
serious consequences that must result from 
the change he had commanded to take 
place in the plan of the order of battle, and 
reiterated his observations and arguments 
in the most urgent manner possible, Fred- 
erick rode up close to his side, and with 
uplifted sword, demanded, in a loud and 
threatening tone of voice, whether he would 
or would not obey orders ? The prince at 
once desisted and withdrew ; but from that 
moment the fate of (he day was decided. 
Through the halt thus made so ill-timed, 
the Prussian lines found themselves right 
in front of the position held by the Aus- 
trians, and which they had strongly in- 
trenched and made completely insurmount- 
able ; and when ibey made an attempt to 
lake it by assault, the regiments were swept 
away one after the other by the destructive 
fire of the Austrian artillery. Noexertion, 
no desperate effort, could now obtain the 
victory ; fortune had now changed sides. 
General Daun, already despairing of suc- 
cess at the commencement of the battle, 
had marked down with a pencil the order 
to sound a retreat, when, just at that mo- 
ment, the colonel of a Saxon regiment of 
cavalry having perceived that the ranks of 
the Prussians changed their order of bat- 
tle, resolved to delay execution of orders, 
and placed the official paper in his pocket. 
The Austrians now renewed their attack, 
and the Saxon regiments of horse were 
more especially distinguished for the des- 
perate charges they made, as if determined 
to revenge themselves for the injuries en- 
dured by their country. In order that all 
might not be sacrificed, orders were issued 
to make a retreat, and Daun, too well 

f leased to gain this, his first victory over 
'rederick the Great, did not follow in pur- 
suit. The Prussians lost on this day 
14,000 men, in either killed, wounded, or 
prisoners, and forty-five pieces of artillery. 
This formed nearly the moiety of the Prus- 
sian army, for in this battle 32,000 Prus- 
sians had fought against 60,000 Aus- 

What a change of fortune was this to 
Frederick ! After having been on the point 
of capturing an entire army in the very 
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of capturing an entire am 
capital of the country, and t! 



extinguish- 



ing, at the first moment of its commence- 
ment, and in the short space of eight months, 
the most dreadful war, he found himself 
forced to raise the siege of Prague, and 
abandon Bohemia altogether ; having, in 
addition to these reverses of fortune, to la- 
ment, with sincere grief, the death of hia 
beloved mother, who died ten days after the 
sad battle of Kollin. The allies of Aus- 
tria, after this unexpected victory, resumed 
iperations with greater activity than ever. 
The Russians invaded the kingdom of Prus- 
' ., the Swedes pursued their preparations 
>re vigorously, and two French armies 
crossed the Rhine in order to attack the ter- 
ritory of Hesse, Hanover, and thence to 
march against the hereditary states of Prus- 
sia. One of these armies, under the com- 
mand of Prince Soubise, advanced towards 
luringia, in order to form a junction with 
the imperial forces under the orders of the 
prince of Hilburghausen ; while Marshal 
d'Estr^e, who commanded the leading 
rench army, on entering Hanover, fought 
id beat the duke of Cumberland at the 
head of the Anglo- Germanic troops, on the 
26th of July, near Hastenbeck, on the We- 
ser. This defeat was produced through 
the inexperience and imbecility of the Eng- 
general ; for his army, although limit- 
n force, had, nevertheless, obtained con- 
siderable advantages through the courage 
and good generalship of the hereditary 
prince of Brunswick, and had forced the 
French general to sound a retreat, when 
the duke, to the no little surprise and in- 
dignation of every one, abandoned the field 
of battle, nor halted in his shameful retreat 
until he reached the Elbe near Stade. Nay, 
to complete the disgrace, he was forced 
shortly afterwards to conclude at Closter- 
seven, on tlie 9th of September, a conven- 
tion by which he engaged to disband hia 
troops, and give up to the French Hanover, 
Hesse, the duchy of Brunswick, and the 
whole of the country situated between the 
Weser and the Rhine. 

The duke of Richelieu, who succeeded 
Marshal d'Estr6e in the command of the 
French troops, was a man of a most over- 
bearing and prodigal character, devoid of 
all conscientious feeling or principle, and 
gloried in draining the country by every 
possible means of cruel exaction ; and as 
all around him followed his example, and 
made the gain of money and licentiousness 
their all-ruling passion, this t 
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prac ce sp ead more and more widely 
h ou hou h ranks of the entire army, 
un 1 he e a no excess to which it did 
no eso In their system of devastation, 
indeed, the French, although belonging to 
a more polished nation, surpassed even the 
Cossacks and Calmucks, who, at this mo- 
ment, were similarly occupied in the king- 
dom of Prussia itself. The destruction of 
morals is more surely to be dreaded from a 
civilized than a barbarous people ; because, 
under the charm of seduction, it leaves be- 
hind a consuming poison in every city and 
village generally, and especially in the 
more sacred bosom of domestic life. The 
bad reputation of the French army, and the 
hatred felt and shown by the Germans, na- 
turally more plain and simple in their man- 
ners and custoins, against the smooth and 
polished mask of vice, contributed not a lit- 
tle to gain over the hearts of the majority 
of the people throughout Germany in favor 
of the cause of Frederick. Indeed, it was 
almost inconceivable, with what joy the 
people generally received the news of the 
victories he gained, although perhaps at the 
same moment their own princes, as mem- 
bers of the imperial states, were in arms 
against him. Such is the commanding in- 
fluence exercised by a superior mind over 
his age ; such the sympathy which a gen- 
erous heart can rarely withhold from him 
who by strength and courage is enabled to 
battle with aa overpowering and inflexible 
destiny ! But much of this feeling was 
produced, likewise, througii bejiolding how 
Frederick, with the aid only of his own 
Prussians, had to contend against hordes of 
barbarians from the east, as well as th 
hated and most formidable enemy from th 
west ; while in the interior, he had to fac 
the Austrian armies composed of soldier 
all differing in language, customs, and man 
ners, but all equally eager after pillage 
including Hungarians, Crojtians, and Pan 
durians. Had Frederick carried on th 
war merely against the Austrians and othe 
Germans, true patriots would only hav 
deplored the blindness of the hostile parties 
in thus contending against each other whe 
they ought, on the contrary, to hav 
sheathed the sword and held out to each 
other the hand of fraternal peace and friend- 
ship. The north of Germany was more 
especially attached to Frederick, ranking 
itself on the side of his own people, and 
participating in their joys and sorrows; for 



as that was the seat of war against the 
French, the cause of Frederick was regard- 
ed as that of Germany, 

The convention of Closterseven paved the 
way for the French as far as the Elbe and 
Magdeburg itself; and their second army, 
now united with the imperial troops, was 
already in Thuringia, and made prepara- 
tions for depriving (be Prussians of the 
whole of Saxony, whence the latter received 
their stores and supplies of provisions. 

This was not the only side by which 
Frederick was hard pressed. The Swedes 
spread themselves throughout the whole of 
Pomerania and Ukermark, and laid those 
countries under heavy contributions, while 
they had only to avail themselves of their 
whole force in oi-der to advance direct upon 
Berlin itself, and make themselves, with 
scarcely any opposition, masters of that city. 
The Russian general, Apraxin, had already 
entered Prussia with 100,000 men, and to 
oppose him. Field-marshal Lehwald had 
only 24,000 men ; nevertheless, he was 
forced to give the Russians battle, however 
great the sacrifice, as Frederick sent him 
strict orders to drive out these barbarians and 
put an end lo their devastations. Accord- 
ingly the action look place at Grossjagem- 
dorf, near Welau ; but the most undaunted 
and desperate courage displayed by the 
Prussians was employed in vain against 
a force so overwhelming. Lehwald was 
forced to retreat, after a loss of several 
thousand men, and thus Prussia now ap- 
peared irretrievably lost — when, to the asto- 
nishment of all, Apraxin, instead of ad van- 
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Contmnatioa of the Seven Yeaia' War, 37S7-1T60— Bat' 
tla of ScBabaah, 1757— ToOl Defeat of the French- 
General Seidlitz and the Piu«iui CavBlry — ReveiEes 
<^E^edericlt-Saiea[a^--Balt1eorLtnilheii, 17S7— Fred- 
erick'B Appeal ta hla OfficoB and Anny~-Their 
EnthuaBBin— Compete Overthrow of the Auetrians— 
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ty'ecled by Maria 'ITiereBa- ftance— KiB«a— Eng- 
land'B EntfiimaEm for Fredorict— WaEBm Pitt— Eng- 
land Bupprta Frederick— Trefflto- of Clcstereeven 
disaTowod— Duke Ferdinand of BrDDSwick General- 
in-Cluef of the Allied Anny— Defeats and drives 
away the French from GemMuq^ftoderiok in Sileaa 
— Schweidiiitz— fVederick'siaiod Maich intoMoravia 
—<Mninlji— Bohemia — Pomerama — Battle between 
thsKmiaaBaiHlPnuBianBBtZcandoif, ITSS— Diead- 
ital Slaoghter and Defeat of Iho Sonans— The Fnm- 
sians attacked and defeatol br the AuelidaiH atHoch- 
kirch, 1718— Frederick's PiMenoe of Mind— The Pnis- 
maa Aiaiv—Ttm Imperial rSet—Tlie Prince of Meck- 
lenbntg-vChe lnmmal Ban agaiiiBt Etelerick pro- 
posed-Negatireif-'nie Allied and French Armies— 
Batfle of Beneii, 17Sg— Partial Success of Oie ^nch 
— Battie of ATmden— aiameful Condnct of Uib Edc- 
hcb. General, Sackrille— Defeat of the French— Bai- 
lie of Kay and Kiineisdn^ 1TS9— Total Defeat of 
the PniBdanB— Frederick's MisfortuneB— His Despair 
— Flince Henry of PruiBaia--Continued Reverses of 
FredeiiiA— Batfle of Uegnite, 1760— The PruseiBiis 
defeat the Austrians— BeneAcia) Results to Frederick 
—Battle of Torgau, 17«0— Total Defeat of Uie Aus- 
Irians— Frederick in Leipsic. 

Fbedeeick, after having endeavored for 
a considerable time, but in vain, to give 
battle to the Austriana ia Lusatia, broke 
up his army, and in the month of August 
advanced up the Saale into Saxony, in 
order to drive the French out of that coun- 
try. After various marches and counter- 
marches he at length came up with them 
and the imperial army on the 5th of No- 
vember, in the village of Rossbach, close 
to the Saale. Frederick had only 22,000 
men, while the enemy had 60,000 ; and 
they already began to triumph in anticipa- 
tion of his overthrow, being determined 
that the king, with his handful of troops, 
should not escape them this time. He en- 
camped his army upon a height, and the 
French advanced by forced marches, with 
sound of trumpet, towards his camp, curious 
to see whether or not he would have the cour- 
age to make a stand against them, for their 
object was to surround him completely, and 
thus, by making him prisoner, put an end to 
the war at once. The Prussians, however, 
fired not a single shot, hut remained per- 
fectly quiet, apparently unprepared for, or 
not taking any notice of the movements of 
the enemy ; the smoke ascending from their 
cooking fires indicated their present occu- 
pation, while Frederick himself look his 
meal with his general officers and staff with 
Ihe appearance of the greatest coolness and 
indifference. But when the favorable mo- 



ment arrived, about half-past two o'clock 
ill the afternoon, he gave his orders accord- 
ingly, and in an instant, as if by magic, 
the tenia were struck, the army drawn up 
in battle array, the artillery opened its tre- 
mendous fire, and Seidlilz, at the head of 
his brave cavalry, dashed.among the bat- 
talions of the enemy as they arrived. The 
French had never, hitherto, encountered 
such rapidity of action from the Germans, 
and they found it totally impossible to form 
into line ; for they were completely over- 
whelmed and routed before they could even 
attempt it, and in the course of less than 
half an hour the action was decided, and 
the entire French army put hors do combat. 
They were seized with such a panic that 
they never halted until they reached the 
middle states of the empire, while many, 
even, deeming themselves still insecure, on- 
ly paused when they reached Ihe opposite 
banks of the Rhine. Seven thousand pris- 
oners fell into the hands of the king, in- 
cluding nine generals and three hundred and 
twenly officers of every tank, together with 
sixty-three pieces of cannon and twenly- 
two standards ; while this glorious victory 
only cost the Prussians one hundred and 
sixty-five in killed, and three hundred and 
fifty wounded. The king was indebted for 
this great triumph to the excellent state of 
discipline and order maintained throughout 
his whole army, which was thus enabled, 
at such momentary notice, to execute so 
successfully the daring plans formed often 
so suddenly and unexpectedly by their royal 
chief; above all, however, he owed much 
of this victory to the rapid and overwhelm- 
ing courage of General Seidlitz and his 

Saxony was now rescued and secured on 
this side, while the moral effect of the bat- 
tle of Rossbach produced much benefit to 
the king ; nevertheless, his military labors 
and fatigues, for this year, were not yet 
completed. For, during his absence, his 
favorite and confidential friend. General 
Winterfeld, had perished in an action near 
Moyes; the duke of Bevern had retreated 
with his army into Silesia as far as the walls 
of Breslau, and as he could not undertake 
any thing against the united forces of the 
prince of Lorraine and Field-marshal Daun, 
the important fortress of Schweidnitz fell, 
on the I Ith of November, into the hands of 
General Nadasti. On the 22d, the entire 
Austrian army attacked the Prussians «t 
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Breslau, and vaaquished them after a vig- 
orous defence ; the duke of Bevern, dread- 
ing his sovereign's wrath, yielded himself 
prisoner — according to all appearance vol- 
untarily so — to the Austrians ; and, finally, 
the capital, Breslau, with all its rich sup- 
plies of provisions and ammunition, was 
given up to the imperialists through the 
cowardice of General Lestwitz. Thu 
Silesia appeared now to be lost for Freder 
ick ; for, if it should he allowed to remaii 
only one winter in the hands of the enemy 
they would fortify it in every possible way 
so as to make it totally impossible for him 
ever to reconquer it. On the other hand 
it appeared equally impossible, unless by a 
miracle, to recapture it with the 14,000 
men he brought with him from Saxony, 
and the 16,000 forming the remnant of the 
vanquished army under the duke of Bev- 

It was in moments like this, when all 
around him assumed that gloomy charac- 
ter, such as must naturally produce despair 
and desolation in the mind, that King Fred- 
erick displayed in the most striking manner 
the greatness of his genius, the treasure of 
mental resources at his command, and the 
irresistible power with which he oper 
upon the feelings of all under him. He 
summoned a council of his generals and 
chief officers, and addressed them in such 
soul, in spiring language, that they were 
aroused to a state of the most ardent and 
zealous enthusiasm. He represented to 
them the difficult, and even desperate con- 
dition in which their country wis at that 
moment placed, and under whic; it must 
inevitably sink, if he could not calculate 
upon their courage to save it. " I know 
you all feel that you are Prussians,' 
added, in conclusion; "nevertheless 
there be one among you who fears to share 
such dangers with me, he is at liberty to re- 
sign his command from this very day, without 
having the slightest reason to dread any re- 
proach from me for so doing." And when 
in reply to this he beheld in the eyes of all 
around him the expression of the one uni- 
versal determined feeling — that they would 
all rally around their brave sovereign, an ' 
devote their lives to his and their country' 
cause, he esclaimed, with gratified mien : 
"I was well convinced, beforehand, that 
not one of you all would desert me in tl ' 
trying moment ; whence I am sanguine 
my hopes of victory. Should- 1 fall, and 



thus be prevented from rewarding you for 
your courage, be assured our country will 
not neglect to do so. Farewell then, my 
friends and comrades ; in a short time we 
shall either have driven away the enemy 
before us, or this will have proved our 
eternal adieu !" 
The enthusiasm called forth by this inspi- 
od d ts ood fi" ts 



kmg to attack him. The cautious leader, 
Field-marshal Daun, was desirous of hold- 
ing possession of it, for he had already 
learned to know at Kollin how necessary it 
was to command a good position in order to 
check and hold at bay the impetuosity of the 
king. But General Luchesi and others of 
the imperialists, who held it degrading to a 
victorious army to seek to intrench itself in 
a position against a force so much inferior in 
numbers, persuaded Prince Charles to 
march at once and meet the king, assuring 
him, "that the parade guard of Berlin," 
as they thus styled the Prussian army, 
" would never be able to make a stand 
against them." This advice was most ac- 
ceptable to the prince, naturally of a more 
impetuous than reflective disposition, and 
he marched forth. The two armies accord, 
ingly met on the vast plain in the vicinity 
of Leuthcn, on the 5th of December, exact- 
ly one month after the battle of Rossbach. 
The imperial army, in its plan of attack, 
extended its lines over a space of nearly 
five miles ; while Frederick was forced to 
have recourse to those means by which he 
was enabled to double his power by the ce- 
lerity of his mancEuvres, and adopted, on 
this occasion, his former oblique order of 
battle. He caused a false attack to be made 
on the right, while his principal attack was 
directed against the left wing ; and having 
overcome this completely, the consequent 
disorder was communicated to the whole 
of the Austrian army. Resistance had now- 
become useless, and in the course of three 
hours Frederick gained the most complete 
victory. The field of battle was covered 
with the slain, and whole battalions surren- 
dered themselves prisoners, amounting al- 
together to 21,000 men. Added to this, 
the Prussians captured one hundred' and 
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thirty cannon, and three thousand ammuni- 
tion aad other wagons. This is one of the 
most extraordinary victories met with in 
history, where 30,000 men only were op- 
posed to 80,000, and by which it was am- 
ply proved how superior genius may some- 
times triumph over superior numbers, and 
more especially when the ideas and plans 
formed, are seconded and carried out with 
that proportionate activity and tirmness, so 
gloriously displayed on this occasion by the 
Prussians. 

Meantime, Frederick and his army, how- 
ever great had been their efForts, would not 
allow themselves time for repose, although 
so much needed, but followed up without 
the least delay the fruits of their victory, 
until they had completely driven out the 
Austriaos from the Silesian territories be- 
yond the Bohemian mountains. This was 
undertaken by the ever-active and indefat- 
igable General Ziethen, and was accom- 
plished by him with his usual success, 
making immense booty and numerous pris- 
oners J while, meantime, the king himself 
attacked Bre»lau, which he captured with 
its garrison of 17,000 men, and in the same 
month, December, Liegnitz likewise sur- 
rendered to his conquering arms. Thus, 
by one bold stroke, upon which he risked 
his all, cost what it may, Frederick recon- 
quered the whole of Silesia — where he was 
enabled to lake up his winter quarters as 
far as Schweidoiiz — as well as Saxony; 
and, what was more than all, he gained for 
himself that immortal renown in the annals 
of his country which will continue to be 
handed down to the latest posterity. The 
Austrian army, however, which so shortly 
before was so powerful in numbers, exceed- 
ing 80,000 men, and so perfect 'ji its ap- 
pointmenls, had suffered so mucii that its 
relics when collected in Bohemia, scarcely 
mustered 17,000 fighting men. All the 
Prussian territories, as far as Westphalia, 
were now completely freed of the enemy. 

Four grand battles, and numerous ac- 
tions more or less important, bad combined 
to make the preceding year, 1757, one of 
the most sanguinary to be found in history. 
Both parties had sufficiently tested their 
strength against each other; and Frederick 
now offered at the court of Vienna terms 
of peace, manifesting by this the principles 
of ancient Rome — not to propose peace un- 
tii after he bad gained a victory. But the 
impress Maria Theresa still continued too 



much embittered agamst the conqueror of 
Silesia to admit of the acceptance of his 
proposals , and, m addition to this, every 
care had been taken to conceal from her 
the heavy losses sustamed b\ her army at 
the battle of Leulhen, as well as the dis- 
tressed condition to which the war had re- 
duced her slates She was likewise influ- 
enced in her resolution by France, which 
insisted upon the continuation ot the war in 
Germany, otherwise that power would be 
obliged to contend alone agamst England. 
Thence the offers of Frederick were reject- 
ed, and preparations for a fresh campaign 
renewed on a more exlensne scale than 
ever. Prince Charles of Loi raine, who had 
lost the confi.dence both of the army and the 
country, was forced to resign the chief 
command. It was found, however, ex- 
tremely diffieuh to meet with his substitute, 
for the brave Field-marshal Nadasti, ow. 
ing lo the jealousy and intrigue excited 
against him, was completely supplanted, 
and eventually the choice was fixed upon 
Field-marshal Daun, for whose reputation 
the victory of Kollin had effected far more 
than his otherwise natural tardiness of ac- 
tion and irresolution merited. 

The French armies were likewise rein- 
forced, and another general -in-chief. Count 
Clermont, was appointed instead of the 
duke of Richelieu. The latter, accordingly, 
returned to France with all the millions he 
had exacted, during the period of his ser- 
I upon which he lived in the most ex- 
travagant, gorgeous style, in the face of the 
whole world, and in defiance of all shame 
disgust. Russia also joined in the de- 
fer a continuation of the war, and the 
chancellor Bestuschef, who had in the pre- 
us year recalled the army from Prussia, 
3 removed from office, and another lead- 
General Fermor, was placed at the head 
of the Russian troops ; he, in fact, lost not 
a moment, but marched at once against 
Prussia, in the month of January, and con. 
quered the kingdom without any resistance, 
owing lo the absence of General Lehwald, 
who with the army was then in Pomerania, 
contending against the Swedes. 

In order to oppose and make a stand 
against such serious and overwhelming 
langer, Frederick was forced to summon 
ogether the entire and estrerae resources 
if his own dominions, as well as those of 
the Saxon territories. Levies in money 
and troops were forthwith made with equal 
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activity and rigor, and the king found him- 
self reduced to the necessity of coiniogcoun- 
teifett money for the payment of his troops: 
a measure which such a case of extreme 
necessity alone can justify or excuse. He 
knew, however, loo well that, since the feu- 
dal system of war had been succeeded by 
that of modern times, the grand principle 
upon which war must now be carried on 
was founded upon the employment of its in. 
fiiiential agent — money. For as i 
allies upon whom he might place 
ence, he possessed only England and a few 
princes in the north of Germany, and these 
were already paralyzed by the disgraceful 
convention of Closterseven. Fortune, how. 
ever, served him very favorably at this 
moment in England ; the British nation, 
always ready to acknowledge and appreci- 
ate patriotic achievements in every quarter, 
was inspired by the battle of Rosabach with 
the greatest enthusiasm for Frederick; 
while the most complete disgust was gen- 
erally excited against the shameful conven- 
tion of Closterseven. In accordance with 
these feelings, the celebrated William Pitt, 
who had just been appointed prime minis 
ter, caused thb treaty, which had not a; 
yet been confirmed, to he at once disa- 
vowed, and determined to continue the wai 
with renewed vigor. The army was forth- 
with augmented, and the appointment of its 
leader was intrusted to Frederick himself. 
His eagle eye soon fixed upon 
best adapted for its extraordinary powers to 
be chosen to co-operate with himself, and 
he accordingly' furnished the allied army 
with a truly distinguished chief, Ferdinand, 
duke of Brunswick, who, by his good 
generalship, so well justified Frederick's 
choice, that his name will ever continue to 
maintain its brilliant position on the side of 
that of the great king, in the records of this 
sanguinary war. 

According to a plan agreed upon 
Frederick and himself, the duke already 
opened the campaign in the month of Feb. 
ruary, and, marching at the head of hit 
small army, he surprised the French in 
their winter quarters, where they were liv- 
ing in abundance and luxury at the ex- 
pense of the Hanoverians and Hessians; 
the odds between the two armies were 
great, for the duke had only 30,000 men 
against their 100,000. But with him all 
his measures were so well calculated, 
while on the part of his adversaries so 



much negligence and frivolity existed, in 
combination with the incapacity of their 
general, that in a very few weeks the duke 
completely succeeded in driving them out 
of the entire country situated between the 
Alier and Weser, and the Weser and the 
Rhine ; their haste being such that they 
abandoned all their provisions and ammu- 
nition, and more than 11,000 were taken 
prisoners by the allied army. They re- 
crossed the Rhine near Diisseldorf, hoping 
there to be secure ; in this however they 
deceived themselves. Duke Ferdinand 
pursued them to the other side of the Rhine, 
attacked them at Crefeld, and, in spite of 
their superiority in numbers, he put them 
completely to rout, causing them a loss of 
seven thousand slain. Afier this battle the 
city of Diisseldorf surrendered to the duke, 
and his light cavalry scoured the country 
throughout the Austrian Netherlands, even 
to the very gates of Brussels itself. 

Frederick, during this interval, had not 
been idle. He commenced with laying 
siege to Schweidnilz, wliich strong and im- 
portant place still remained In the hands 
of the Austrians, and carried it by assault 
on the 18th of April. Field-marshal Daun . 
meantime remained stationary in Bohemia, 
and used every exertion to cut off the 
march of Frederick into that country, for 
he fully expected to be attacked there by 
the king. But while he imagined himseif 
perfectly secure, Frederick suddenly broke 
up with his army, and instead of proceeding 
to Bohemia, advanced, by forced marches, 
to Moravia, and laid siege to Olmiitz. In 
this expedition was shown the peculiarity 
of Frederick's genius, which led him to 
undertake the most hold, extraordinary, 
and perilous enterprises, while his constant 
aim and glory was to take his enemy by 
surprise ; and on this occasion he was more 
especially influenced by the idea, that if he 
once became master of Olmiitz, he would 
then have the command of the most im- 
portant position in an Austrian territory 
hitherto perfectly undisturbed, and thus be 
enabled to threaten the immediate vicinity 
of Vienna itself. Fortune, however, did 
not this lime second his bold design ; the 
place defended itself with the greatest bra- 
very, the inhabitants of the country, faith- 
ful to their empress, annoyed the Prussians 
as far as was in their power, and conveyed 
intelligence to the imperial army of all 
their movements. By this means Daun 
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was enabled to intercept and seize upon a 
convoy of three thousand wagons, upon the 
arrival of which the entire success of the 
siege depended ; whence it was obliged to 
be given up. But now the retreat into 
Silesia was blocked up ; and Daun, hav- 
ing taken possession of every road, felt cer- 
tain that he had caught the enemy within 
his own net. Frederick, however, suddenly 
turned back, and marching across the moun- 
tains, arrived in Bohemia — where the Aus- 
trian general did not at all expect him — 
without the loss of a single wagon ; and he 
would not have been forced to leave this 
country so soon again had not the invasion 
of the Russians recalled him to Pomeraoia 
and Neumark. Accordingly he recrossed 
the mountains from Bohemia into Silesia, 
and leaving Marshal Keith behind to pro- 
tect the country, he hastened with 14,000 
men to attack the Russians. 

At every step he took as he marched 
through the provinces he met with the sad 
effects of the devastation committed by these 
barbarians, who spared neither women, chil- 
dren, the yoftng, nor the old. The town 
of Ciislrin was burnt to ashes, with the ex- 
ception of three houses, and the land around 
presented one vast desert. When the king, 
as well as his entire army, beheld these 
melancholy scenes, they were overwhelmed 
with burning rage, and the moment they 
came in sight of the enemy they com- 
menced the attack, when one of the most 
sanguinary battles of the entire Seven 
Years' War was fought, and which raged 
from nine o'clock in the morning until ten 
at night. Thirty-seven thousand Prussians 
were opposed to sixty thousand Russians, 
fighting hand to hand in the manner of the 
ancient Germans, each combatant resolved 
to perish rather than yield in the falal 
struggle — and in which the Prussians, after 
what they had seen, were more especially 
excited to wreak their vengeance upon the 
savage invaders — giving by their sovereign's 
command no quarter, but fighting for life or 
death. On the evening of this sanguinary 
day more than 19,000 Russians lay dead or 
wounded on the field of battle ; but, on the 
other hand, nearly 11,000 Prussians were 
slain or disabled, for the Russians, finding 
they were completely edged in, and to all 
appearance without any hope of escape, 
sold their lives dearly, and fought, like- 
wise, with, desperple courage. If, indeed, 
it had not been for the invincible cavalry 



of Seidlitz, which flew in every direction 
where the danger was greatest, to the sup- 
port of their sinking comrades, and thus, by 
efforts almost superhuman, overthrew whole 
battalions of the enemy, the victory would 
still have remained doubtful, as indeed 
was acknowledged by Frederick himself. 
As it was, however, the Russian general, 
Fermor, abandoned Prussia entirely, and 
retreated into Poland ; while Frederick 
marched into Saxony, where his brother 
Henry was hard pressed by the superior 
forces oft! e Au an 

General Daun on 1 e approach of the 
king, retired o a s ong position he had se- 
lected in Lusa a H s object was to cut 
off the pa s< ge of he k n^, into Silesia, in 
order that h s general Harseh, might have 
time to conquer he fortress of Neisse. 
Frederick, however, who perceived his 
aim, hastened to occupy the route to Sile- 
sia through Bautzen and Gorlilz, and 
marched close past the lines of the Austri- 
an army, in order to encamp himself upon 
an open plain situated between the villa- 
ges of Hochkirch and Cotilz. This plan 
was any thing but wise, although it showed 
great contempt for the enemy. His quar- 
ter-master, Marwitz, and at the same time 
a confidential favorite, represented to him 
the great danger to which he was exposed 
by taking up this position, and, hesitating 
at first, he finally refused to pitch the 
camp there, in spite of the king's commands. 
He was, however, forthwith placed under 
arrest, and his duties transferred into the 
bands of another. The army continued 
here encamped three days, completely ex- 
posed to the attacks of the enemy, so much 
superior in numbers ; while Frederick re- 
mained obstinately deaf to all the repre- 
sentations of his generals. He considered 
that as the Austrians had never attacked 
him first, he might easily calculate that 
Field-marshal Daun would never think, 
and was quite incapable of undertaking 
, such a bold step ; while, in addition to 
this self-deception, he was betrayed by an 
Austrian spy, whom the enemy bad bought 
over, and who accordingly furnished him 
with false reports of their plans and pro- 
ceedings. 

On the morning of the 14th of October, 
and before the dawn of day, the Prussian 
army was aroused by a discharge of ar- 
tillery ; the Austrians having, during ihe 
night, silently advanced to the village of 
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Hochkirch, and exactly as the church- 
clock chimed the hour of five, they feil 
upon the Prussian advanced posts, took 
possession of ihe strong intrenchment at 
the entrance of the village, turned the 
muzzles of the cannon against their 
versaries, and, by a murderous fire, 
stroyed all the Prussians that attempted to 
make a stand in its defence. The slaughter 
committed was dreadful, for the troops 
poured forth in thousands to assemble ir 
the principal street of the village as head, 
quarters. The generals and priacipal offi- 
cers endeavored in vain, amid the dark, 
ness, to form them in regular line of battle ^ 
the brave Prince Francis of Brunswick 
had his head carried away by a cannon- 
ball, in the very moment he was about tt 
attack the enemy on the heights of Hoch- 
kirch ; Field-marshal Keith, a venerable 
but equally brave and well-tried 
fell pierced with two bullets, and Prince 
Maurice of Dessau was likewise danj, 
ously wounded. Generals Seidiitz and 
Ziethen formed their squadrons of cavalry 
on the open plain, and threw themselves 
with all their usual bravery upon the Aus- 
trians; but the advantages they gained 
could not compensate for the serious loss 
already sustained. Hochkirch, the camp, 
together with all the baggage and ammu- 
nition fell into the hands of the enemy. 
The dawn of day brought with it no ad- 
vantage, for an impenetrable fog prevented 
the king from reconnoitring the enemy's 
position as well as his own, so as to be 
enabled, perhaps, by a prompt movement, 
to bring back to his colors that good for. 
tune which had thus so unexpectedly aban- 
doned him. Nevertheless, his regiments 
had now through that discipline which 
was never so admirably displayed as at 
this moment, succeeded in forming them- 
selves into regular order, and when, tow- 
ards nine o'clock, the sun made its ap- 
pearance, he perceived that the Austrian 
army had already nearly surrounded him 
on every side, and he accordingly gave 
orders for a retreat. This took place in 
such good order, that the Austrian general 
was taken so much by surprise that he 
found it impossible to attempt to oppose it, 
and returned to his old quarters. The 
king, however, had suffered a loss of sev. 
eral of his best generals, nine thousand 
good soldiers, and more than one hundred I 
pieces of cannon ; and, as he had lost all I 



his baggage, nothing was left wherewith 
to supply his troops with clothing for the 
approaching winter. 

Meantime, the king maintained the ut- 
most tTan«|uillily and firmness of mind 
throughout this period of trial, and his ap- 
pearance inspired his troops with the same 
feeling. And, in truth, if Frederick ever 
showed himself great in misfortune, he did 
so especially after this serious loss ; for, 
although deprived of all the necessary pro. 
visions and supplies for his army, he never- 
theless was not less successful in accom- 
plishing by hasty marches and masterly 
manceuvres his original plan ; and thus, 
deceiving the enemy, and circuiting hia 
position, forced General Harsch in all 
haste to raise the siege of Neisse. Silesia 
was now entirely freed from the enemy ; 
while Daun, conqueror as he was, after 
being unable to prevent Frederick from 
entering Silesia, and obtaining, by his at- 
tack upon Dresden, no other result but 
that of forcing the Prussian general. Count 
Sehmetfau, in his defence to set fire to the 
beautiful suburbs of that capital, returned 
in mortification to Bohemia, where he es- 
tablished his winter- quarters. Thus su- 
periority of genius produced those results 
for the conquered, which otherwise might 
have fallen to the share of the conqueror. 

At the end of this year Frederick found 
himself, in spite of the vicissitudes he had 
undei^one, in possession of the same coun- 
tries as in the preceding year, in addition 
to which he now had Schweidnitz, which 
was not in his hands previously ; while in 
Westphalia all his provinces which had 
been captured by the French were now 
reconquered by the vaior of Prince Fer- 
dinand. The latter had not certainly been 
able to maintain, with his small army, his 
position on the other side of the Rhine ; 
but, at the end of the campaign, he forced 
the French to abandon the whole right 
bank of that river, and to establish iheir 
winter-quarters between the Rhine and the 

The following year, however, in spite of 
the perils he had already undergone and 
battled against, the heroic king found him. 
led to encounter vicissitudes, which 
rendered this period of the war more trying 
than perhaps any other. The hope of be- 
ing at length enabled to crush him, exci- 
ted his enemies to strain every effort in or- 
der to efTeet this object. The Auslriaa 
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army was completely 
forced to its full complement, and indeed, 
with every coming year, it marched into 
the field with increased vigor and augment- 
ed numbers, because the ranks were filled 
up with Ihe hardy peasantry of the heredi- 
tary lands, who were well drilled, and who 
being intermingled with the more experien- 
ced and well-tried veterans of many a hard- 
fought battle — of whom, notwithstanding 
ihe heavy losses sustained, the army still 
retained a powerful body — were soon initi- 
ated in the rough and perilous scenes of 
the camp. In Frederick's small army, on 
the other hand, which had to contend equal- 
ly with Austrians, Russians, Frenchmen, 
and Swedes, as well as with other troops of 
the empire itself, the number of those wlio 
had escaped the sword and disease, formed 
but a small body, and consequently its 
ranks were prmcipally filled with newly- 
levied and inexperienced recruits. And 
however speedily these young soldiers, who 
often joined the army at the early age of 
boyhood, entered into the spirit and honor 
of the cause for which they fought, and in 
which they emulated, as much as possible, 
the acts of their more veteran comrades — 
sometimes, perhaps, even surpassing them 
in daring courage — still their number was 
far inferior compared with those levied in 
Saxony, Anhalt, Mecklenburg, and such 
as were collected in various other parts, 
consisting chiefly of deserters. Thfince, 
although the Prussian army was soon com- 
pleted in all its numbers and appointments, 
it fell far abort when compared with, the 
Austrians in internal organization and uni- 
ted strength.* Besides this, Frederick's 
own estates, as well as those of Saxony and 
Mecklenburg, suffered so much by oppres- 



as a volLinteer, Frederick eranted his wish, and the ... 
bte recruit amved in a Bplendic) carrlaf^e. and attended 
ly several Bervanls ; in fact, displaying an Dnusiial [av- 

j,j — , — ^ BCQeraily alaiioned in tiie wbkOj.- 

train. He bore no part in any engagement, mnohleeB 
la any general battle, and had to experience the morti- 
fication of not sharing in the viclonoua action of Roes- 
ttach. He had often sent a written complaint to the 
kine, but without any effect ; at lengUi, liowever, he 
hnif nn rtYk,wsr4ii ni^^ ^ addresdni; ttie kmg in person. 



fashion in my army ; in fact, it is ij 
and offensive. Without the greates 



mit to the strict discipfine my ofliceis and ttoops are 
taxM to undergo, I would advise you. in a fnendly 
WW, to relnm lo your own country.''— Afiacfter. 



sive taxation, and the continual conscription, 
which thus seriously diminished the male 
population, that it seemed as if they never 
could recover from ihe sad effects. The 
duke of Mecklenburg, indeed, in bis indig- 
nation, acted with such imprudence at the 
diet of Ratisbon, as to place himself at the 
head of those princes who were most loud 
and bitter in their complaints against Fred- 
erick, and demanded nothing less than that 
the ban of the empire should be at once 
pronounced against him ; for which act the 
duke's land was subjected to the most ex- 
treme severity of treatment, and, in fact, 
dealt with rather as that of an enemy than an 
ally. The imperial ban, however, was not 
adjudged against the king, for as the same 
sentence must have been pronounced against 
the elector of Hanover, the evangelic states 
refused to condemn two such distinguished 
members of their body. Besides which, 
this word, which in ancient times was more 
fatally annihilating in its etiects than the 
sharp edge of the sword itself, had, unfor. 
tunately, long since become void of power 
and effect, and if pronounced, would only 
have exposed more degradingly the dissolu- 
tion of the Germanic confederation. 

Maria Theresa, however, by her urgent 
appeals to the sovereigns of France and 
Russia to carry on the war, endeavored to 
effect the destruction of Frederick with far 
more certainty than could have been ac- 
complished by all the bans pronounced 
against him by the imperial diet. The 
empress of Russia, in order lo obliterate the 
stain of the battle of Zorndorf, sent fresh 
troops under the command of General Solti- 
kow, a brave and active officer. In Paris, 
the duke of Choiseul, hitherto French am- 
bassador at Vienna and (he chief promoter 
of tl e war aga nst Freder ck as now 
chose pr me m n ster and he de e m ned 
to en ploy all tl e forces at command n 
order o reconquer Westp! al a Hano er 
and Hesse Had h s des gn leen b ought 
nto execu on hese cou tr es would 1 ave 
exper e ced the mo t dreadful pe secu on 
and Hano er more espec ally woull la e 
been s gled out bj France upon vh ch o 
wreak I er vengeance for tl e los es she had 
sustained both at sea and on her coasts, 
from the naval expeditions of Great Britain. 
For the glorious victories obtained by the 
British men-of-war had completely dimin- 
ished the maritime force of France, whiie 
both in North America and the East Indies 
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all her 1 m n and . 
reduced ap u d Prince Ferdinand, 

with h nail a was, however, the 

only d p abl p w at command to op. 
pose the enemy in his designs against Ger- 
many from this quarter. 

Ferdinand was menaced upon two sides ; 
on that of the Maine by the army of the 
duke of Broglio, whose head-quarters were 
at Frankfort, which he had taken by sur- 
prise — for, in spite of its being an imperial 
free city, and although it bad accordingly 
furnished, without hesitation, its quota of 
contributions to the confederation in men 
and money for the war against Frederick, 
it was not the less exposed to attack ; and 
from the point of the Lower Rhine, Marshal 
de Contade advanced with the main body 
of the army, to invade and overrun Hano- 
ver. Ferdinand was in hopes of being 
able, like Frederick, to make a successful 
stand against both armies through the ce- 
lerity of his movements, and marching at 
once against the duke of Broglio at the 
opening of the campaign, came up with 
him on the 12th of April at Bergen, near 
Frankfort. He immediately attacked him 
with his brave Hessians, but the position 
occupied by the French was too strong, 
while they were enabled to replace the 
troops they lost by continual fresh sup- 
plies, whence the Hessians were repulsed 
in three attacks. Ferdinand now pru- 
dently resolved not to expose his army to 
the chances of a total defeat, and accord- 
ingly made a retreat in good order. It re- 
quired, however, the exercise of all the 
genius and experience he possessed to ena- 
ble him to protect Lower Saxony against 
the attack of Marshal de- Contade. This 
general had succeeded in crossing the 
Rhine near Dtisseldorf, and, marching 
through the Weser forest towards Giesseri, 
formed ajunclionwithBroglio, and took Cas- 
sel, Paderborn, Miinster, and Minden, on the 
Weser. In all his operations thus far he 
was equally prompt and successful, and 
Ferdinand found himself forced to with- 
draw as far back as the mouth of the Weser 
near Bremen, while the French general 
now regarded Hanover as already within 
his grasp. 

In Paris all were in high glee at this 
glorious beginning — but the German hero 
soon changed that exultation into the oppo- 
site feelings of sorrow and depression by 
gaining a brilliaDt victory. Ferdinand, 



placing full confidence in his resources, 
marched to meet the French army, and 
found it, on the 1st of August, near Minden, 
occupying a position, the nature of which 
offered him every advantage for the attack. 
Contade was forced to fight, inasmuch as 
his supplies were cut off, but he calculated 
upon his superiority in numbers ; he, how. 
ever, gave very few proofs on this day 
of his talent and experience, although at 
other times he had not shown himself want- 
ing in ability. Contrary to all military 
practice hitherto, he placed his cavalry in 
the centre, and this very error in his tac- 
tics, and which, no doubt, he expected must 
opeitrte to his advantage, produced his de- 
feat and Ferdinand's triumph. He order- 
ed the British and Hanoverian infantry, 
whose steady firmness he had already test- 
ed, to advance and charge the enemy's cav- 
alry — a bold and happy idea, and which 
by the results effected, was through its re- 
alization an additional evidence of FerdL 
nand's superior genius, which at such a 
moment directed him to swerve from the 
ordinary course of operations. The French 
cavalry, forming the iUte of the whole ar. 
my, astounded at this daring attack of the 
allied infantry, met the charge with tolera- 
ble firmness at first, and endeavored to 
force the ranks of their bold opponents and 
gallop over them ; but every attempt they 
made against these solid and invulnerable 
ranks of bayonets was completely defeated, 
and at length the sweeping dischai^ea of 
the artillery, together with the destructive 
execution made by the well-aimed muskets 
of the infantry, jjroduced the greatest con- 
fusion among them, and put them complete- 
ly to flight. Ferdinand now gave orders 
to General Sackville to dash through the 
hollow space thus Icf^ in the centre of the 
French line with his British cavalry, and 
to pursue the flying enemy ; by obeying 
which orders he would have completely 
divided the two wings of the French army, 
and thus overpowered by the allies, its en- 
tire destruction must inevitably have fol- 
lowed. But whether it was through jeal- 
ousy or cowardice — for his unaccountable 
behavior has never been clearly explain- 
ed — the English general turned traitor, dis- 
obeyed the order given by the duke, and 
thus allowed the French time to reassemble 
and make good their retreat. As it was, 
however, they lost eight thousand men and 
thirty pieces of cannon. But the results 
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of this battle were still more important, 
Contade, being now continually pursued, 
withdrew along the Weser to Cassel, and 
thence continued his retreat southward to 
Giessen; while the army of Ferdinand cap- 
tured successively Marburg, Fulda, and 
Mtinster, in Westphalia, so that, by the end 
of the year, this distinguished general found 
himselfonce more in possession of the same 
territories he occupied at its 



King Frederick had not shown his usual 
eagerness to open the campaign this year, 
inasmuch as his advantage did not now, so 
much as at the commencement of the war, 
depend upon the results of prompt meas- 
ures ; but the main object of his plans at 
this moment was rather if possible to pre- 
vent the junction of the Russian and Aus- 
trian armies. He encamped himself in a 
strong position near Landshut, whence, by 
sudden incursions directed equally against 
the Russians in Poland and the Austrians 
in Bohemia, he wrested from them their 
most valuable magazines, and thus prevent- 
ed hwth armies, for a considerable time, 
from undertaking any important enterprise ; 
for when, according to the system pursued 
by the belligerent parties at this period, the 
armies remained quartered in a country for 
any length of time, they abstained as much 
as possible from depriving the inhabitants 
of all their provisions ; whence much great- 
er supplies were reodered necessary for the 
troops. 

At length, however, the Russians, con- 
sisting of 40,000 men, crossed the Oder, 
and Laudon was waiting ready to join them 
with his 20,000 Austrians. Frederick, in 
such an extremity, resolved, in order to save 
himself, to have recourse to extraordinary 
measures. Among his generals he had 
one, young it is true, but at the same time 
distinguished beyond any other for his dar- 
ing courage in difficult circumstances -. this 
was General Wedel. Him he held as best 
qualified to be intrusted with the command 
against the Russians, but he was doubtful 
whether or not, perhaps, the senior generals 
would submit to his orders. The king, 
however, decided at once to adopt the plan 
of the Romans — who in extreme danger 
made it a rule to place the whole authority 
and direction of atfairo in tlie hands of one 
man, whom they styled their dictator — and 
accordingly appointed General Wedel dic- 
tator over the army opposed to the Rus- 



sians. According to the royal instructions 
ho received, he was to attack the enemy 
wherever he came up with them. These 
instructions the young dictator obeyed to 
the letter, but without reflecting upon what 
such orders presupposed. Accordingly he 
attacked the Russians on the 23d of June, 
at the village of Kay, near Ziillichau, but 
planned his attack so badly that, in order 
to make it, his army was forced to cross a 
bridge and march through a long narrow 
line of road, in single files, so that the bat- 
talions were only able to reach the field of 
battle in successive bodies ; where, as they 
arrived, they were received by a murder- 
ous discharge of grape-shot, and were thus 
destroyed in detail by the Russians. The 
Prussians lost more than 5000 men, and the 
enemy being thus no longer opposed, effect- 
ed a junction with Laudon without any 
further delay. 

It was necessary now that Frederick 
himself should hasten with his 43,000 men 
to meet the combined forces of the enemy. 
He knew and felt the great danger to 
which he was about to expose himself per- 
sonally, and summoning his brother Henry 
from his camp at Schmottseifen, gave him 
strict charge to watch the movements of 
Field-marshal Uaun, and besides this, ap- 
pomted him regent of the Prussian domm. 
ions, in caae he himself should be either 
killed or taken prisoner m this e'^pedition 
At the same time, however, in the event of 
such a misfortune he demanded from him 
the most solemn promise, never to submit 
to a peace which in the slightest degree 
might bring shame or disgrace upon the 
house of Pruisia Fiederick well knew 
how to live and die as a king and he would 
willingly have lost ins life rather than be 
made a prisoner ; for he was too well aware 
what great sacrifice his enemies would 
have demanded for his ransom. 

On the 12lh of August, he found the 
united forces of the Russians and Austri- 
ans, amounting to 60,000 men, strongly in. 
trenched upon the heights of Kutiersdorf, 
near Frankfort on the Oder. After recon- 
noitring their position, he formed his plan 
of battle, and which was so drawn out as 
to ensure not only a complete victory, but 
likewise the entire annihilation of the ene- 
my. Many have condemned the king for 
conceiving his plan upon such desperate 
and cruel principles ; but this very plan is 
a characteristic evidence of the greatness 
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of a general, who prefers terminating the 
war with one blow rather than tediously 
prolonging it by a succession of insignifi. 
cant actions, and which, nevertheless, wiien 
summed together, prove by their results 
still more murderous in thehvessacnficed. 
And a^am why should such a reproach 
be made agamsf FredericK seeing h 
many enemies he had to battle with 
once and how much reason he had rather, 
if possible to bnng hostil ties to an end 
with each by contenJing with them sepa- 
rately * But (he plan of the battle of 
Kilnerodorf was not the cause of the mis- 
fortune of the day It was produced firstly, 
through Ignorance of the different localities 
around — f lb gh h k Dg h d Ilect- 
ed inf m f 1 os wh k he 

count h w 11 1 f w h cl 
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luring p f a n ( 

the wh 1 f h 1 f fl gh - 

the ki m h 1 d h p h d dy 

dispat h d a B I hi 

nounc m f y — d h d y 

declining hia generals advised him to pause 
and spare his worn out soldiers, especially 
as the iustrians bad not as yet taken any 
share in the battle and the right wing of 
the Russians still remained imra 
They likewise added their expectations, 
that the enem^ would withdraw from the 
field in the course of the night of his own 
accord. The king, however, who would 
not hear of .any work being half done, paid 
no attention to their representations ; while 
at the same time, no doubt, he perceived 
how dangerous it would be to break off 
the fight in the immediate vicinity of the 
Austrian army, ready prepared and wait- 
ing for battle; accordingly, he gave imme. 
diate orders lo make a fresh attack. Thus 
the soldiers, already faint and exhausted 
with the great exertions they had made 
during the whole of that hot day, were 
again doomed to scale the heights and con- 
quer the strongest positions, whence the 
batteries of heavy artillery scattered the 
most dreadful havoc among their ranks. 
The greatest courage could not possibly 
hold out before such superiority of force ; 
ewh time that their generals, and the king 



himself, led them on to the attack, they 
were repulsed, until at last the entire army 
was seized with terror and dismay, and 
took to flight. The Austrian cavalry now 
pursued and fell upon the fugitives, causing 
the most dreadful carnage, and all hopes 
of making a retreat in good order were out 
of question. Frederick himself, when he 
witnessed the defeat of his troops, a defeat 
such as he had never before experienced, 
was seized with such overpowering feel- 
ings of depression and despair, that he re- 
nounced all thought of saving his own life ; 
there he was seen amidst the dead, the 
dying, and the wounded, in every part of 
the field, during which he had two horses 
killed under him, and he himself received 
a bullet in his left side which penetrated 
through his coat to his waistcoat pocket, 
where fortunately its dangerous course was 
stopped by his gold snuffbox. At length, 
as he continued utterly regardless of ail 
that passed around him, paying no atten- 
tion to the warnings of those near him to 
save his life, and as at that moment several 
squadrons of the Austrian cavalry were 
galloping towards him, some of his suite 
seized the bridle of his horse and led him 
away almost by force from the field of 
battle. He was conveyed tinder the es- 
cort of Captain Prittwitz and his troop of 
hussars to a temporary place of security. 
Here the king wrote with his pencil a 
hasty note to his minister, Finkenstein, 
saying, "All is lost! save the royal fam. 
ily !" and a few hours afterwards he sent 
another note with the words : " The conse- 
quences of this lost battle will be still more 
dreadful than the battle itself. I shall not 
survive the ruin of my country. Farewell 
forever !" 

Such was the depressed and gloomy state 
of Frederick's mind and heart; and when 

the evening of that dreadful day, as he 
lay stretched sleepless upon his bed of 
' ', in the almost roofless hut of a poor 
int, in the village of Oetscher, and 
while his small retinue were asleep on the 
stone floor around him, he was thus aban- 
doned lo his own thoughts, he felt more 
acutely than ever how little it is that man, 
with all his strength, can accomplish when 
left to himself, and how vain are all his 
calculations. For, in his present reverses, 

saw and acknowledged that if ho and 

nation were not rescued by a higher 

power, they must be irretrievably lost. The 
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road to Berlin waa now left completely open 
for the invasion of the conquering enemy, 
and he would be enabled to penetrate without 
opposition into the very heart of the king, 
dora. Of the Prussian army the king, on 
the morning after the battle, was only able 
to collect together about 10,000 men, and 
it was only after some time had elapsed, 
when a considerable body of the fugitives 
had relumed, and he had been joined by all 
the stray troops he could muster, that his 
whole force was increased to 20,000 men ; 
while with great difficulty lie partially re- 
placed the 165 pieces of cannon he had 
lost at KQnersdorf, by a fresh supply from 
Berlin. Nevertheless, his capital was 
saved ; for the Russian general — influ- 
enced either by some secret consideration 
towards his hereditary prince, Peter, or 
perhaps, by the indignation excited against 
the Austrians for their inactivity, did not 
follow up his victory. For when he was 
summoned by Field-marshal Daun to ad- 
vance with his forces, Soltikow wrote to 
him in reply : " I have already gained two 
battles, and now I only wail to march in 
advance until I receive news that you have 
gained two victories likewise. It is not 
just that the troops of my empress should 
be expected to do every thing alone." 
This jealousy and discontent between the 
leaders of both nations continued during 
the whole war, and produced more than 
once the salvation of the Prussian monarch 
in moments of extreme difficulty and dan- 
ger. 

Meantime the Austrian general was de- 
tained in Lusatia by the king's brother. 
Prince Henry, who on this occasion 
ployed every stratagem in the art of w 
gain his object, and by continual marching 
and counter- marching, without risking 
single battle, forced his enemy to retre 
across the mountains of Bohemia, The 
prudence and caution exercised by the 
prince in conducting this war were such, 
that he effected, without shedding a drop 
of blood, that which the impetuosity and 
rash courage of his brother would only 
have accomplished after a sanguinary bat- 
tle; and it appeared as if fate had brought 
the two together, in order that the one 
brother might repair the faults of the other. 
Frederick himself has avowed this charac- 
ter of his brother, when he says : " He was 
the only general throughout the entire war 
who committed no faults." 
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Nevertheless, Prince Henry could noi 
prevent the king from suffering at the end 
of this campaign two severe losses. The 
first was llie evacuation of Dresden, the 
iportant place for the Prussians 
during the whole war, and which was sur- 
rendered to the Austrians. Frederick, 
after the battle of Kiinersdorf, had sent 
Count Schmettau, the governor of 
that city, in case he was seriously attack- 
ed, to save, before every thing else, the 
military chest which contained seven mil- 
of dollars. Following but too exactly 
commands, General Schmettau gave 
up the city to the imperial army the same 
day (the 4th of September) on which Gen- 
eral Wunsch — sent too late by the king to 
the succor of the city — arrived in the 
vicinity. The chest was saved, but all 
the provisions, together with the place it- 
self, were sacrificed ; a lo 
General Daun to establish 
ters for the first time in 1 
rick used all his efforts in 
from this position. 
General Fink with 13,000 men to' attack 
■ of the Austrian army near Maxen ; 
his desire to see the idea he had 
formed brought into operation, the king 
lost sight of the danger of the enterprise. 
The general, who, however, at once per- 
ceived this peril, but who, in spite of his re- 
presentations, was forced to proceed to ac- 
tion, lost, immediately on being attacked, 
all confidence and presence of mind, and, 
after a brief but sanguinary combat, sur- 
rendered, together with the remains of his 
army, about 5000 fighting men, to the 
Austrians. Such an event was hitherto 
unheard-of in the Prussian aj-my, and it 
served as an expiation for the 14,000 Sax- 
ons who, at the commencement of the war, 
were made prisoners by the Prussians 
nearly on the very same spot. Daun 
entered the city of Dresden with his prison- 
ers in triumph, and nothing could now alter 
his determination to take up his winter 
quarters in Saxony. The king, who could 
not endure the idea, resolved to harass him 
by his firmness, and remained encamped, 
in the open plain, and in spite of the most 
severe frost, near Wildsruf, during the 
space of six weeks ; through which he for- 
ced Daun to do the same, and to suffer 
equally from the inclemency of the season. 
Finally, however, in the month of January, 
1760, the excessive, rigorously cold weather 
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forced both leaders to afford their armies 
some repose, and the king, determined not 
to abandon that portion of Saxony which 
still belonged to him, established his head- 
quarters in Freiburg. 

The situation of King Frederick became 
more and more difficult at the opening of 
every fresh campaign. The sphere of in- 
dependence which he cou!d still call his 
own, and in which he could move freely, 
had not been much, if at all, circumscribed ; 
but the resources upon which he depended 
for life and strength to carry on the war, 
declined materially. His army was con- 
siderably diminished in numbers, and was 
very deficient in its appointments ; while, 
on the other hand, the forces of the enemy 
appeared to increase more numerously after 
each successive loss. His ever bold and. 
enterprising spirit, which indeed was only 
brought into full operation when on the 
attack, was now forced to submit to a war 
of defence; and even this, at the 
raencement, yielded him but little -advan. 
tage. In this campaign ho determined to 
protect Saxony himself, while his brother 
Henry was to maintain the March^ against 
the Russians, and General Fouquet was to 
defend Silesia against the Austr a s under 
Laudon. But the latter the nost d st n- 
guished of all the Austr an generals 1 ad 
under his command an an ly tl r ce the 
strength of that of the Pruss a s and was 
enabled to hold it in a state of perfect mac- 
tivity, while a detachment of his own forces 
laid siege to the important town and citadel 
of Glalz, Foiiquet, therefore, now relin- 
quished his position in the Stlesian moun- 
tains, in order to afford more immediate 
succor wherever it might be required. 
But now the towns and villages in the 
mountains, inhabited by an active and in- 
dustrious people, were forthwith most se- 
verely and cruelly handled by the Austrian 
troopers, and their urgent appeals deter- 
mined the king to give his general orders 
to resume his former post in the mountains 
near Landshut. Fouquet, who was of a 
severe and austere disposition, whence he 
was by no means liked in Silesia, although 
at the same time he was a most brave and 
determined soldier, perceived the peril he 
was in ; but, as his representations were 
quite ineffectual, he resolved, at any rate, 
to meet his fate, not, like Pink at Maxen, 
by a surrender, but by defending himself 
lo (he last. Accordingly, when on the 
51 



23d of June, he, with his 8000 Prussians, 
was attacked and surrounded on all sides 
by 30,000 Austrians, he bravely maintain- 
ed the unequal contest for more than eight 
hours, and in order to resist the charges of 
the Austrian cavalry, he formed his infantry 
into squares, and thus, as long as strength 
prevailed, they disputed every inch of 
ground. At length, however, the brave 
general's charger having received a shot, 
fell and overthrew his rider, who must 
have been cut lo pieces by the enemy, had 
not his faithful yuger rushed forward, and, 
shielding him with his own body, received 
the thrusts aimed at his master. The 
general was then recognised by an Austri- 
an officer, who, seeing his wounded state, 
took him under his own charge and saved 
him. The Prussian cavalry cut their way 
through, but the whole of the infantry, 
with the exception of four thousand prison- 
ers, were put to the sword. 

This was a severe blow to Frederick ; 
Fouquet was his friend, and Silesia now lay 
open before the enemy. Nevertheless, he 
soon rallied, and with the view of oblitera- 
ting, by one bold act, the impression of this 
defeat, he deceived Field-marshal Daun by 
simulated marches, got considerably in ad- 
vance of him, and appeared suddenly be- 
fore the walls of Dresden, which he imme- 
_ bombarded. If would have been 
of great advantage to him, had he been able 
to make himself master of that place ; but 
its brave commandant, Greneral Macquire, 
although a third portion of that handsome 
city was completely laid in ashes by the 
vigorous firing of the Prussians, would not 
for a moment think of a surrender, know, 
ing, as he did, that the grand Austrian ar. 
my was following close in the rear of the 
king, and must shortly relieve the place. 
And, as he expected, Daun did come up 
just in time before the city was forced to 
surrender ; and had that tardy general on- 
ly been more prompt in his measures, he 
light have averted the whole of the inju- 
es inflicted upon Dresden. The king 
abandoned the siege and hurried on, in 
hasty marches, to Silesia, where a fresh 
disaster had summoned his presence : Gen- 
eral Laudon, having, through the treachery 
and cowardice of the commandant, Oo, an 
Italian, made himself, in one day, master 
of Glats- — after Magdeburg, the most im- 
portant fortification of the Prussian atateei, 
and the key to the whole of Silesia. Woi 
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tunately, Laudon found in the governor of 
Breslaw (the capital) General Tauenzieii, 
a moat determined opponent, whom nothing 
could dismay, and who was soon relieved 
by Prince Henry, 

The king had now likewise arrived in 
Silesia, followed, or rather accompanied, by 
the Austrian army ; for, on one side of him 
marched Field-marshal Daun, and on the 
other. General Lasci ; and, at length, 
amidst constant fighting by day and night, 
being incessantly attacked by the lighter 
troops, his army took up its position at Lieg- 
nitz. Beyond this, Frederick was unable 
to proceed ; for Daun, who had now form- 
ed a junction with the army of Laudon, 
blocked up his passage towards Breslaw 
and Schweidnitz, which contained all his 
magazines ; while, on the other side, Prince 
Henry was detained by the Russians on the 
Oder. The king had only enough provi- 
sions to serve his army for a few days, and 
the Austrians were as near to him as at 
Hochkirch, so that he was forced to change 
his quarters every night, in order to secure 
himself against a surprise. At length the 
Austrians thought they had found the fa- 
vorable moment for giving battle, and ac- 
cordingly, on the night preceding the 15th 
of August, Laudon marched in advance, in 
order to gain possession of the heights of 
Puffendorf, and thus take the Prussians in 
the rear. It was resolved to attack the king 
on every side, and, if possible, to completely 
annihilate him. But it happened that on 
this very night the king had ordered his 
army to remove their camp in the greatest 
order and silence, inasmuch as, on the pre- 
ceding day, the Austrians had caused his 
position to be loo closely reconnoitred, and 
accordingly he encamped his troops on 
those very eminences of Puffendorf towards 
which Laudon was now advancing. The 
watch-fires, kept up by peasants, were stil! 
seen burning in the old forsaken camp, and 
patrols of Prussian hussars continued to cry 
out the challenge every quarter of an hour ; 
but the king and his troops were already 
established in their new quarters. The 
soldiers lay with their arms in their hands ; 
while the king himself, wrapped in his mil- 
itary cloak and seated by the fire, with his 
brave and faithful Zielhen and a few others 
of his principal officers around him, had 
gradually fallen asleep. A solemn still- 
ness reigned throughout the whole army ; 
all noise, the slightest sound was interdict- 



ed, and either slumbering upon their arms, 
softly whispering together as they lay in 
groups, the warriors awaited the approach 
of day. Towards two o'clock, however, 
the officer in command of the patrol of bus- 
rs arrived at the royal tent in full gallop, 
id awoke the king with the unexpected 
report that the foe was at hand, and within 
hundred yards only of the camp ! This 
inouncement acted like an electric shock ; 
a few moments, however, the generals 
were already mounted in their saddles, the 
troops under arms and drawn up in line of 
battle, and the cannon poured forth its de- 
The astonished Laudon, soon 
perceived, as the day dawned, that he had 
before him the greater part of the Prussian 
army, but far from being discouraged by 
that, he redoubled the ardor of his attack, 
hopes that Daun might hear the thunder 
of the cannon and march to his aid ; but 
prevented by an adverse wind, 
which turned aside the echo, and that gene- 
ral heard nothing. After a conflict of three 
hours, the battle was decided. Laudon 
had lost four thousand killed, six thousand 
wounded, together with eighty-two pieces 
of artillery, and was forced to retreat in all 
haste across Katzbach. Daim, who ad- 
vanced on his side against the king's army, 
fell in with the right wing of the Prussians, 
commanded by General Ziethen, and waa 
received by a heavy discharge of artillery, 
and having then found that Laudon had 
been defeated, he likewise made a retreat. 
This victory, with which the king was 
so opportunely favored by his good fortune, 
ameliorated his condition materially, and 
he proceeded at once to profit by it with 
his usual promptitude. Three hours after 
the termination of tlie battle, he was al- 
ready on his march, the prisoners in the 
centre, the wounded, both friends and foes, 
being conveyed in wagons, in the rear, and 
the captured cannon added lo the train of 
artillery. The main body of the army 
marched that day more than fifteen miles, 
and the road to Breslaw was now no longer 
obstructed, neither was there any fear of 
the supplies being cut off. 

Silesia was now in a great measure de- 
livered; but, meantime, sad reverses had 
taken place in the Marches and in Sax- 
ony. The Russians had retreated from 
Breslaw, in order to advance along the 
Oder, and they resolved to march on with 
30,000 men, in junction with 15,000 Aua- 
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trians under General Lasci, to Berlin it- 
self. This city was unable, with its feeble 
garrison, to make any stand against such 
a formidable force, and on the 4th of Octo- 
ber it surrendered to the Russian general, 
Totleben. Fortunately for Berlin, this 
general was of a mild and humane dispo- 
sition, and preserved the place from pil- 
lage, with the exception of the royal sum- 
mer residences in the vicinity, and several 
monuments of art, which were despi " ' 
by the Saxons. The allies held posses 
of the city during the space of an entire 
week, and large sums of money wore ex- 
tracted from the citizens ; however, it be- 
ing reported that the king was on his march 
to the relief of his capital, the enemy ir 
mediately abandoned their conquest, ai 
retired into Saxony and across the Oder. 

Frederick came not merely on account 
of his captured city, but more especially 
on account of Saxony, While he was 
occupied in Silesia the imperial army had 
entered that territory, and, meeting with 
no resistance, had taken possession of the 
entire country. Daun had now arrived 
likewise with his army and encamped near 
Torgau, in a very strong position. It was 
now necessary for Frederick, if he did not 
wish to lose that beautiful country alto- 
gether, nor renounce the hope of fixing his 
winter quarters, for the first time, on his 
own soil, to reconquer it before the coming 
winter. No alternative was left him ; and, 
as had happened several times already at 
the end of a campaign, he was once t 
forced to stake a great loss against a great 
gain, and, in truth, this time his destruc- 
tion appeared inevitable should this peril- 
ous chance miscarry. Nevertheless, he 
appears in such case to have made up his 
mind to die — and as it proved, he was this 
time once again nearly on the point of 
losing the battle. 

The attack upon the strongly-intrenched 
lines of the enemy on the heights of Tor- 
gau, was to be made on the 3d of Novem- 
ber from two sides by two separate divi- 
sions of the army, one headed by the king 
in person, the other by Ziethen, who was 
to lead his men round towards the Siptit- 
zer heights, and thus fall upon the rear of 
the Austrians. A thick forest concealed 
the king's approach, but his troops became 
more and more bewildered in the wood as 
they advanced, and were obliged to halt 
several times, which produced considerable 



delay ; as soon, however, as the ting with 
the advanced guard emerged therefrom, he 
heard a heavy firing proceed, as he thought, 
from Ziethen's division, and concluded 3iat 
he was now fully engaged with the enemy. 
This, however, was not the case, as the 
firing only proceeded from the advanced 
posts, and Daun was enabled to turn his 
whole force against the king ; accordingly, 
when the latter in his impetuous haste, and 
without wailing for the rest of his infantry 
and cavalry, led on his grenadiers against 
the Austrian intrenchments, he was re- 
ceived with such a destructive cannonade 
from more than two hundred pieces of ar- 
tillery that whole lines of his men were 
swept away as if by a thunderbolt, and 
their bodies, thus stretched in rows upon 
the ground, prevented his cannoniers from 
bringing their guns to bear against the foe, 
and they themselves, with their horses, 
were laid prostrate by the murderous fire, 
which continued without ceasing. The 
king himself declared to those around him 
that he had never witnessed such a scene 
of carnage ; while the loud, thundering 
peals of the artillery instantaneously de- 
prived many of those who survived this 
dreadful day of their hearing. A grazing 
shot struck the king on his breast, but, 
happily, without producing any material 
eiTect. Fresh battalions of the Prussian 
infantry came up and gained some ground, 
but they were beaten back by the Aus- 
trian cavalry, who, however, were re- 
pulsed in their turn by the Prussian horse, 
which had at length arrived on the field of 
battle, and now the conflict was kept up 
with varying success until night. But 
the heart of the king was bowed down 
with grief and afiliction ; the flower of his 
infantry lay before him on the field, and 
yet the Austrian bulwarks were not gained, 
while Field-marshal Daun had even dis- 
patched a courier to his empress with the 
announcement of victory. Fortune, how- 
ever, had ordained otherwise. 

While, on the king's side, the contest 
was still carried on ia the darkness of the 
night, and often friend against friend, ow- 
ing to the number of troops who had lost 
their way ; and while, on account of the 
bitter coldness of the night, innumerable 
files were kept burning on the heath of 
Torgau, to which both the unwounded as 
well as the wounded were glad to creep, 
including even enemies as well as friends, 
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and again, just as the disheartened king, 
seated on the lowest step of the altar of 
the little church in the village of Elsnig, 
was occupied in writing his dispatches, his 
veteran general, Ziethen, had gained the 
summit of the Siptitzer heights, after hav- 
ing fought his way through until ten 
o'clock at night, and finally formed a 
junction with General Saldem. By this 
the position of the Austrians became bro- 
ken ; they were unable to resume the 
action next morning, and Daun, who had 
nimself received a wound in the heat of 
the battle, retreated during the night, in 
the greatest silence, through Torgau across 
the Elbe to Dresden. This retreat was 
effected so secretly that the Prussians were 
even preparing for a fresh action on the 
following morning, completely unconscious 
of the withdrawal of the enemy. When, 
however, Frederick rode out of the village 
at early dawn, he, to his no little surprise, 
found the field of battle abandoned by the 
Austrians, and he was hailed as victor by 
his troops. By th s sanguinary battle he 
reconquered the greater part ol Saxony, 
and he accordinglj fixed the winter quar- 
ters of his army there and established his 
own head-quarters m Leipsic itself 



events. The exhaustion of the troops be- 
came more and more apparent, and Fred- 
erick, who had usually been the foremost 
in enterprising vigor and activity, was 
forced to act on the defensive, and to 
devote all his strength in protecting what 
he still possessed, which truly was no easy 
task. In 1761 he himself took the com- 
mand in Silesia, and employed every 
stratagem in order to prevent the junction 
of the Russian army under Butterlin with 
Laudon, who alone led on 72,000 Austri- 
ans; and in this the king' succeeded for a 
lime, by which a great portion of Iho sum- 
mer passed away in inaction, an advantage 
Frederick was anxiou to avail himself of 
At ! g h h tl t m d 
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The concluding years of the war are 
less distinguished for great and striking 
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versaries being, as they were, nearly three 
times his superior in number, by falling 
upon and overwhelming the weakest points 
of his intrenchments, might have com- 
pletely conquered the king, had they been 
under the guidance of a genius capable of 
acting with the energy so necessary ; but 
the two generals not being of accord, 
either in feeling or principle, and jealous 
of each other's claims to distinctions, they 



k shared in all the fatigues and snUerings of his com- 
._. in soldiers. Many nigiils he slept on one of the bat- 
teries, reposing on a bundle of straw among his men. 
One night he rose and thoughtfully proceeded with 
General Ziethen between the lines of watchflies, around 
which bia worn-out men were Ifinf asleep. Onetioop- 
er, however, was very busy bakun a cake, made a 
bacon and flour. lliefn^iBntBmeirieadudtheklii^ 
nose ; he halted^ and adaitesiiq; the biiRy Mddjer in a 
tiieDdly toue, said : " That cake, comrade, smells voir 

from hie I 



" "Yes," relomedthe man, without looking up 
hie cake, I lielieve you, but you won't catch anf 
than a smeii of it— that I can (ell you !" "Hush, 



for heaven's saite !" eielaimedone or twoof hiscc_ 
rades, who had started up Bttheldng'syoico. "What 
are you about ! Why, don't you see that is the king 
himself!" Thescddier.behevingtlieywereenl^joking, 
and still attending to his cake without allowing him- 
self to be disturtted, exclaimed laughiiHljr ; "Ha 1 ha 1 
Well, and enppose it really was 3d ftite, why what 
woold Uiat matter?^' "Come along, 2ie^en^'^ said 
the ting to bis companion, " I see we shan't be myited 
to supper here to-night ["—Michler. 
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refused to co-operate either for the renown 
of the one or the other. Each imagined 
he was burdened with the most heavy por- 
tion of the common labor, and, as wag 
usual in this war, the Russians not being 
able to act in unison with the Austrians, 
they again on this occasion separated with- 
out having effected any thing. Thus 
Frederick with his army was now left in 
greater freedom, and in order to secure 
himself against all pursuit from the Rus- 
sians — at least for this year — he caused ali 
their magazines in Poland to be pillaged 
and destroyed by a bold expedition he 
placed under the orders of General Platen ; 
" th t' f h' h " 'on that 
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they were enabled to establish their winter 
quarters for once at least in Pomerania. 

The king had never before been so com- 
pletely hemmed in. Prince Henry, it b 
true, had, during the. summer, succeeded 
against all the attacks of Daun's forces, ii 
maintaining possession of the whole of that 
portion of Saxony still remaining in his 
brother's hands, but this only formed the 
moiety of that country, and flius the Rus- 
sians, in the course of the coming spring, 
would be enabled to advance within a few 
yards of Berlin itself. Reduced to such 
extremity, it might have been expected 
that the Prussian nation would have at 
length resigned all hope ; on the contrary, 
however, they did not abandon themselves 
to despair, but, showing themselves worthy 
of their king, they cheered and supported 
him in this adversity by one enthusiastic, 



ardent expression of that confidence with 
which he inspired all classes ; a cordiality 
of feeling which was echoed forth in 
strains of loyalty and patriotism by the 
youth of all ranks throughout the land, as 
they hastened to join the standard of their 
heroic leader. Thence it was clearly 
fested that as long as they continued 
to be thus strengthened by the zealous co- 
operation of the inhabitants themselves, 
both the king and his army might still bid 
deiiance to the invaders ; for king, army, 
and people, being firmly united by one in- 
dissoluble bond, .the ruin with which all 
were threatened, should it prove inevitable, 
must at least be gloriously shared by all. 

The new year, however, unexpectedly 
brought with it a bright ray of hope ; for 
on the 5th of January, 1763, the Russian 
empress, Elizabeth, died, and in her Fred- 
erick was relieved of one of his bitterest 
foes. Her nephew, Peter III., now as- 
cended the throne, and being an enthusias- 
tic admirer of Frederick the Great, he 
obeyed at once the impulse of his mind, and 
forthwithdischargedall the Prussian prison- 
ers without any ransom, and not only signed 
on the 5th of May, at St. Petersburg, a 
treaty of so disinterested a character, that 
he relinquished the whole of Prussia with- 
out any indemnity whatever, but likewise 
immediately formed an alliance with Fred- 
erick, and caused his own general, Czer- 
nitschef, to march with 20,000 Russians 
to the aid of the Prussians in Silesia. 

Sweden followed the example of Russia ; 
for, weary of a campaign producing so 
little honor and glory, she made peace 
likewise with Prussia, at Hamburg, on the 
22d of May. 

Frederick was now enabled to employ 
all his energies against the Austrians, and 
calculated upon speedily recovering Sile- 
sia from them. He resolved to commence 
with Schweidnitz itself; and as Field- 
marshal Daun protected it from a very 
strong position he occupied near Burkers- 
dorf, Frederick decided accordingly to at- 
tack him at this point immediately after 
being joined by his Russian allies. He 
was already on his march, when suddenly 
the discouraging report reached him that 
the Russian emperor, Peter III., had been 
murdered, and bis consort Catherine pro- 
claimed empress, news almost immediately 
confirmed by the commands receivedfrom 
St. Petersburg by Czemitschef, to return 
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s he took courage, 
, resolved at any 



with his army to Poland forthwith. The 
young emperor, on coming to the throne, 
had imprudently and most prematurely 
commenced ialroducing many innovations 
into Russia, by which he produced great 
irritation and disgust among the clergy 
and nobility, in addition to which he had 
ill-used his wife, and by various ill-judged 
acts, eviocedastriking partiality for the <^r- 
mans around him, whence he was deprived 
of his throne and life within six months after 
the commencement of his reign. 

Frederick beheld himself now again 
threatened with danger .from a quarter 
whence he had vainly hoped to receive 
important aid in his war against Aus- 
tria; for he could not but anticipate that 
Catherine would be similarly disposed 
wards him as had been her 
Elizabeth. Neverthe 
and arranging his pli 
rate to derive all the advantage he could 
from the presence of the Russians. And 
so great was the influence of Frederick's 
genius over other men, that he soon pre- 
vailed upon General Czernitschef to with- 
hold from the knowledge of his army, at 
least for three days, the orders he had re- 
ceived for his return ; and marching with 
him against the Austrians on the day of 
attack, thus succeeded by his presence in 
holding a portion of the enemy's troops in 
check — a service which Czernitschef, al- 
though he could not resist the king's per. 
suasion, felt he yielded at the risk of his 
head, Frederick gave battle on the fol- 
lowing day and gained it. The Russian 
army next day separated from the king, 
and retired. Czernitschef, however, was 
not called to account for his conduct in this 
affair, inasmuch as the opinions and feel- 
ings of the empress towards Frederick had 
now undergone a favorable change. She 
had at first imagined that Frederick him- 
self had excited her husband to adopt the 
harsh measures he had pursued against 
her ; but when, afler the death of Peter, 
she looked through his papers, and unex- 
pectedly found several letters addressed to 
him by Frederick, in which he exhorted 
him most earnestly to exercise prudence in 
all the measures he adopted, and more es- 
pecially to act with kind and gentle feelings 
towards his wife the empress immediately 
changed the comse of her policies against 
Frederick and ratified the peace made be 
tweenher late husband and the king jet 



without committing herself by promising 
him her aid in the prosecution of the war 
against Austria. 

Frederick now commenced the siege of 
Sehweidnitz, which, however, occupied the 
entire summer ; for badly as the Russians 
themselves had, on the one hand, on two pre- 
vious occasionsdefended this importantplace, 
it was now determined by the Austrians, on 
their part, to maintain its possession as long 
as they possibly could, and with which ob- 
ject, General Guasco, the commandant, and 
Gribauval, its engineer, exerted all their 
courage and skill. The siege lasted nine 
weeks, the king himself superintending the 
operations with unabated zeal to the last 
moment ; and it was not until Ihey had lost 
all hopes of relief, and were left completely 
without provisions, that the Austrians at 
length, on the 9th of October, surrendered 
the place with its garrison of 10,000 men 
to Frederick. 

This year Prince Henry, with his usual 
measures of prudence, conducted the war 
in Saxony so successfully, that he retained 
possession of the whole countiy with the 
exception of Dresden, while he at the same 
time was equally fortunate in the expedi- 
tions he made into Bohemia and the impe- 
rial states, in which he was ably seconded 
by the brave generals under his orders, 
Seidlitz, Kieist, and Belling. When finally 
the Austrians, with the imperial auxiliaries, 
attempted by superiority of numbers to 
drive him from the advantageous position 
he hefd in Freiberg, he attacked them at 
once on the 29th of October, and com- 
pletely routed them. This was the last and 
concluding engagement in the Seven Years' 
War. The king, on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, signed an armistice with Austria, and 
distributed his troops in their winter quar- 
ters, extending through the country from 
Thuringia to Silesia ; General Kieist, how- 
ever w I ft -tl 10 000 t k p th 
fi Id h p f h mp d 
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preserve the honor of her arms ; fresb 
commanders were continually appointed, 
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and her army in 1761 was reinforced to the 
number of 150,000 men, but which, although 
only opposed by a force of 80,000 men, 
could etfect nothing but the occupation of 
Hesse, which it was impossible forFerdiaand 
to defend, inasmuch as he was threatened 
from two quarters at once, viz., from the 
Lower Rhine and the Maine. On the 
other hand, neither stratagem nor menace 
could make him quit his position on the left 
oank of the "Weser and on the Dimel, 
whence he protected Lower Saxony and 
Westphalia simultaneously. The gener- 
als under his command — the hereditary 
prince of Brunswick, Spiirken, Kielmann- 
segge, and Luckner, distinguished them- 
selves in many separate engagements. A! 
the close of the last campaign, a success- 
ful battle near Wilhelrosthal placed the 
duke in a position by which he was enabled 
to act on the offensiTC, and by a second 
engagement near Lutterberg, which ( 
minated equally to his advantage, he si 
ceeded in driving the French from the 
cinity of Cassel, and thus completed the 
campaign of the year 1762, as well as ■' ■ 
entire war, by the conquest of this city, 
the 1st of November. An arm-'-'-— " 
now likewise concluded with thi 
powers in this quarter. 

The whole of the belligerent nations 
were now exhausted and longed for repose. 
England had made great and important 
conquests beyond the seas, hut had at the 
same time increased her national debt by 
at least one hundred and twenty milHons 
sterling, and, since the demise of George 
IL, and after the earl of Bute, the precep- 
tor of the new sovereign, had become 
prime-minister instead of Pitt, a desire for 
peace was more and more strongly felt, a 
feeling in which France likewise joined. 
Thus Frederick and Maria Theresa were 
now left to carry on the war alone; hut AtJs. 
tria, although amply provided with troops 
being, nevertheless, without money to fur- 
nish the necessary supplies, was not in e 
condition to continue hostilities unaided, anc 
as Frederick's only object from the first 
was to retain possession of Silesia, be agreed 
accordingly, lipon having that territory 
securei o him, to sign a treaty of peace. 
Austria having, therefore, yielded to him 
this point, he at once ratified the convention 
as framed by his own plenipotentiary and 
those of Austria and Saxony, in the castle 
of Huberlsburg in Saxony. A restitution 



of conquests was made — the prisoners ex. 
changed — and neither party claimed in. 
demnification for the expenses or losses in. 
Tred. Frederick remained, therefore, in 
ssession of Silesia, and be restoi'ed to 
the elector of Saxony his estates. Thus 
this severe and sanguinary war had in its 
results produced no change in the external 
state of things, although it had at least in- 
culcated certain great lessons, and to which 
t be denied but that Europe was 
for the happy state of tranquillity 
injoyed after the conclusion f h s 
!, during the space of nea ly h rty 
years. Agitation in public afia s up 
cion and jealousy, productive of mu h 
hostility among states, were now a an nd 
and all were sincere in the con\ n ha 
the actual condition of affairs uld be 
lasting. Fate had pronounced its decree 
in favorof Prussia, that, viz., its power rest- 
ed upon a sure and solid basis as long as it 
was guided and governed by united thought 
and action, however limited might be its 
sphere. An earnest, industrious, and war- 
like feeling evinced both by king and peo- 
ple, justice and economy in the administra- 
tion of affairs, a progressive spirit of re- 
search for all that the age brings with it 
and yields of the really good and noble — 
such were the means which enabled Fred- 
erick and his nation to maintain single- 
handed the war against the moiety of Eu- 
rope, and such means must ever continue 
to operate for the preservation of Prussia, 
as long as she knows how to treasure up 
and avail herself of these resources, 

Austria indicated at this time, likewise, 
as on every former occasion when threat- 
ened with the danger of vicissitude, that 
her power was not so easily destroyed, that 
her rich and beautiful domains, the faithful 
adherence and co-operation of her inhabit- 
ants, their attachment to a mild and pater- 
nal government, nourished within them- 
selves a germ of life, unchangeable and 
unsurpassed. And equally on their parts 
tije Hessians, Hanoverians, and the troops 
of Lower Saxony, when fighting against 
the French invaders, evinced enduring per- 
severance and courage to such a degree as 
to add greatly to the glory of the German 
name ; and, in fact, the fame of this war 
conduced especially to the honor of the Ger- 
mans generally. 

And when it was inquired who had shown 
a superiority of mind in the tumult of bat 
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tie, and had given undeniable proofs of that, 
rapidity of thought which knows how to 
seize the immediate moment for action, all 
mouths proclaimed and referred lo the 
names of Frederick the Great and Duke 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. Nor was it for- 
gotten to include, as equally worthy of dis- 
tinction, that of Prince Henry, who, as the 
model of what a prudent and wary general 
should be, well knew how to keep an enemy 
of far superior force in constant exercise, 
while at the same time, by wisely-laid plans, 
he adroitly maintained his own ground with- 
out exposing his little band to that destruc- 
tion otherwise so inevitable. Finally, in 
the list of heroic names, those of Ziethen* 
and Seidlitz, who so especially di( 
themselves at the head of their cavalry, 
peared conspicuous with the rest. On the 
other hand, all who wished to study the art 
of selecting good and masterly positions for 
an army, or of choosing the critical, well- 
timed moment for bringing the guns to work 
with fatal and unerring etFect, were referred 
to the Austrians, and the names of Generals 
Brown, Landon, Nadasti, Lacsi, and others, 
were justly registered on tiie side of Ihe 
older celebrated generals of Austria, 

It is consoling to reflect that such great 
renown was calculated to mitigate at least 
the sorrow and pain arising from the state 
of embittered strife existing between the ri- 
val nations of a country with which all were 
equally allied as its children, and who, 
forgetting alt distinctions, and considering 
themselves as one people, ought rather lo 
have joined in the grasp of fraternal friend- 
ship and peace ; while these warlike 
achievements served in some measure to 
throw into the shade the bad system pur- 
sued by the internal government of the 

• Once Freclsrict marched at the head of the ETeoa- 
diera of his euard until the deptli of iiight. At length 
he made halt, diBmounted, and said ; Grenadieis, it 
is ccdd to-night. Come^ light a tire aid let ub warm 
ouiselvee."— Saying which, he wrappe.. is blue man- 
tle annmd him andBealed himBelf upon sooie buodleB 
of wood, while aatna of his gteuadieis laid themselvee 
down around him. A.t length General Zielhen came 
up and ml himjself down next lo the kiiig, and both, 
eztmmly tiled and worn oul, boou fell asleep. The 
kiiuvliowevei, was the firet to awake, and observing 
that Ziethen in his deev had slipped off from one of the 
bundles of wood, and that a grenadiei 



under him, ha eiclauned ^t% : 



>fUy: "Ah, 
afierwazda 



the ol 






dier, only half awate, sprang up, and proceeding to 
Iwht hia pipe, bappened to touch againat the old war- 
tiM'Bfoot. FredencknieeupBUddenly.andhoIdingup 
his finiei lo Ihe soldier, said, in a whisper, "Hush, 
Kteniidier! Tate caie, don't wake up our old Ziethen, 
ne is tiled enoagh. Let him sleep on ; he has watched 
long and otten enough for us!" — MUchler. 



empire. The condition, in fact, of the de 
liberative and influential portion of our con- 
stitution was so imperfect ; the forms es- 
tablished for the direction of affairs were so 
antiquated ; the course of proceedings so 
tedious and inefficient — that unless both 
heart and arm had done their duty so well, 
and thus shown to other lands that the mar- 
tial spirit of ancient Germany had not yet 
vanished, the country must long ere this 
have become the spoil of the stranger. 

France gained but little honor in this 
war ; her feeble, unsystematic government 
had clearly shown that its administration 
was ifl the hands of women and their favor, 
ites, and thence it languished in mortal 
throes. Nevertheless, that country did not 
lose so much by the peace of Paris, which 
was signed five days previous to that of 
Hubertsburg, as might have been expected 
after the success of the English at sea ; but 
this peace was brought about by the not 
over. sagacious statesman, the earl of Bute, 
while Pitt, on the contrary, when presiding 
at the head of the administration, had in the 
course of the war made manifest in the most 
brilliant manner what extraordinary enei^y 
dwelt in the English nation, and which only 
waited for the proper moment to be brought 
into full operation. 

During the period of repose, which con- 
tinued for nearly thirty years, consequent 
upon the peace of Hubertsburg, various 
new developments, the germs of which had 
been planted at an earlier date, now began 
to attain a degree of perfection. With the 
view of characterizing this era by one 
term, we have denominated it the Age of 
Frederick the Great, because in iiim was 
embodied the spirit of the age, and in him 
were seen on a grand scale both the good 
and the evil of his contemporaries. It re- 
mains for us, in order to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the man, to contemplate 
his character in peace as well as during 
the continuance of war. 

The first and most immediate object of 
Frederick's attention and anxiety was the 
re-establishmenf of his army, in order that 
no enemy might hope to reap advantage 
from a sudden renewal of hostilities. In 
order to bring the recently-levied troops 
upon a par with his veteran well-trained 
warriors^-of whom, however, but a very 
small number still remained — military ex- 
ercise and drilling were enforced with the 
most rigorous exactness. But in this instance 
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it happened, as is loo frequently the case in 
the generalityof human affairs, whenendeav- 
ors are made lo preserve entire and perpetu- 
ate an instiluiion which in the moment of its 
most glorious development appeared perfect, 
that the form which then belonged to it be- 
comes essentia!, while the spirit, which cao 
never assume a second time the same mode, 
abandons that form, and gradually puts on 
another which Js new and strange ; but 
men continue for a length of time to respect 
that which is merely the envelope, equally 
as much as if they possessed the reality it 
encloses. The illustrious monarch himself, 
when he beheld the whole of Europe adopt 
his military tactics, was deceived in the 
over-estimation of their value. The sys- 
tem of maintaining standing armies was 
carried lo its highest point, and became the 
principal object in the administration of 
every state ; grave utility degenerated into 
mere display, until a grand convulsion of 
the world made its vanity and puerility but 
loo apparent. 

The care taken by Frederick to effect 
the restoration of his overwhelmed country 
was a much more beneficent employment 
of his energies, and was productive of in- 
calculable good, while it formed the most 
imperishable leaf in his wreath of glory. 
The corn which was already bought up 
for the next campaign he bestowed tjpon 
the most destitute of his people, as seed for 
sowing, together with all his superfluous 
horses. The taxes were remitted for six 
months in Silesia, and for two years in 
Pomerania and Neumark, which were com- 
pletely devastated. Nay, the king, in or- 
e agriculture and industry, 
ims of money for that 
1 to the greatness of 
these various sums 
during the four-and- 
;ign after the peace of 
less than twenty-four 
millions of dollars. Such noble generosity 
redounds still more to the glory of Freder. 
ick, inasmuch as it was only practicable 
through the exercise of great economy, 
and to promote which, he subjected himself 
lo every personal sacrifice. His maxim 
was that his treasure belonged not to him- 
self, but to the people who supplied it ; and 
while many other princes — not bearing in 
mind the heavy drops of sweat which ad- 
hered lo each of the numerous gold pieces 
wrung from their subjects — only thought of 



appropriated large ; 
purpose in proportio 
the exigency, and 
amounted altogether 
twenty years of his r 
Hubertsburg, 



dissipating the entire mass in the most un- 
licensed prodigality and waste, he lived ir> 
a style so simple and frugal, that out of 
Ihe sum appropriated to the maintenance 
of his court, he saved annually nearly a 
million of dollars 

He explained on one occasion to M, de 
Launay, the assessor of indirect taxes, the 
principles by which he was actuated in 
this respect, in clear and distinct terms : 
" Louis XV. and I," he said, " are born 
more needy than the poorest of our sub- 
jects ; for there are but few among them 
who do not possess a small inheritance, or 
who cannot at least earn it by their labor 
and industry ; while he and I possess noth- 
ing, neither can we earn any thing but 
what must belong to the state. We are 
merely the stewards appointed for the ad- 
ministration of the general fund ; and if, as 
such, we were to apply to our own personal 
expenditure more than is reasonably neces- 
sary, we should, by such proceeding, not 
only bring down upon ourselves severe 
condemnation in the first place for extrava- 
gance, but likewise for having fraudulently 
taken possession of that which was confided 
to our charge for the public weal." 

The particular care and interest shown by 
the king in the cultivation of the soil, pi 
duced its speedy improvement. Large trat 
of land were rendered arable, fresh suppli 
of laborers were procured from other con 
tries, and where formerly marsh and moor 
were generally prevalent, fertile, flourish- 
ing corn-fields were substituted instead, 
These happy results, which greeted the eye 
of Frederick whenever he took his regularly- 
appointed journeys throughout his domii 
ions, were highly grateful to his feelings ^ 
while during these tours of survey nothing 
escaped bis acutely-observing mind ; so 
much so, that few sovereigns could boast 
of such a thorough knowledge of their do- 
mains — even to the most (rifling details — 
as the king of Prussia acquired of his own 
estates through continual and indefatigable 
application to this one object. Silesia, 
which had suffered so much, was especially 
dear to his feelings, and lo that territory he 
devoted particular attention ; when, there- 
fore, upon a general census in the year 
1777, he found it contained 180,000 more 
inhabitants than in the year 1756, when 
the war commenced ; and when he perceiv- 
ed the losses sustained during that wai 
thus amply repaired, and the glorious re- 
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FREDERICK'S INDUSTRY AND RECREATIONS 



suits produced by agricultural labor and 
commercial enterprise, he, in the gladness 
of his heart, expressed, in a letter to his 
friend Jordan, the sensations he felt at be- 
holding the flourishing state of a province, 
the condition of which was but a short time 
before so sadly depressed and miserable. 

Industry is indispensable in a people 
who depend on their energy and activity 
for their rank among nations ; but this 
rank ia not the only attendant advantage : 
a benefit far greater is the fresh, healthy 
vigor it imparts to the people. And in 
this respect Frederick the Great was a 
striking example, truly worthy of imitation 
by all his subjects ; for even during the 
early period of his life, he already wrote 
to his friend Jordan thus; "You are quite 
right in believing that I work hard ; I do 
so to enable me to live, for nothing so near- 
ly approaches the likeness of death, as the 
half-slumbering, listless state of idleness." 
And, subsequently, when he had become 
old and feeble, this feeling still retained 
its power, and operated with alV its original 
influence upon his mind, for in another let- 
ter to the same friend, he says : " I still feet 
as formerly the same anxiety for action ; as 
then, I now still long to work and be busy, 
and my mind and body are in continual 
contention. It is no longer requisite that 
I should live, unless I can live — and work." 

And truly in making a profitable use of 
his time. King Frederick displayed 
severance which left him without a rival, 
and even in his old age he never swerved 
from the original plan he had laid down 
and followed from his earliest manhood, 
for even on the very day before his death 
he was to be seen occupied with the busi- 
ness of his government. Each hour had 
its occupation, and the one grand principli 
which is the sout of all industry, viz., t 
leave over from to-day nothing for the, tnor 
rme, passed with Frederick as the inviola 
ble law of his whole life. The entire day 
— commencing at the hour of four in the 
morning and continuing until midnight, 
accordingly five-sixths of the day — was 
devoted to some occupation of the mind 
heart, for in order that even the hour of 
repast might not be wholly monopolized by 
the mere gratification of the stomach, Fred- 
erick assembled around him at mid-day 
and in the evening, a circle of intellectual 
men, and these convermaxmes — in which 
the king himself took an important share- 



of such an animated and enlivening 
nature, that they were not inaptly compar- 
cd to the entertainments of Socrates him- 
self Unfortunately, however, according 
taste of that age, nothing but wit- 
i and humorous sallies were made 
the subject of due appreciation and ap- 
plause. Vivacity of idea promptly ex- 
pressed, and strikingly apropos allusions, 
were the order of the day, wJiile profun- 
dity of thought, and subjects of more grave 
and serious discussion, were banished as 
ill-timed and uncalled-for : a necessary 
consequence, arising from the exclusive 
adoption of the French language which 
formed the medium of communication at 

r^MJiiwtsof Frederick the Great, The 
rest of the day was passed in the perusal 
of ofiicia! dispatches, private correspond- 
ence, and ministerial documents, to each 
of which he added his replies and observa- 
margin. After having gone 
through this all-important business-routine 
of the day, he directed his attention to the 
more recreative occupations of his pleas- 
ure-grounds and literary compositions — of 
which latter Frederick has left behind him 
a rich collection ; and finally, as a last re- 
source of amusement, he occasionally de- 
voted a few stolen moments to his flute, 
upon which he was an accomplished p 
former.* This, his favorite instrument 
deed, like an intimate and faithful friend, 
served often to allay the violent e: 
ments of his spirit, and while he strolled 

* In tho couiBO of a journey which Frederick once 
made into Holland, quite aicoemto, givii^ himself out 
B3 a musician, he arnved at a small tavern in AmsUr- 
dam, especially celetiratfld for the rich cakes produced 
there. Feeiing a desire to taste one, he commanded 
his traTelling companion and aide-ds-camp, Colonel 
Von Balliy, to ofder one of the landlady. Ine colaiel 
otMjed the command, but the laiidla^, rather bobih- 
cioua of her plunly-dressed guests, measured the m»- 
sengei fiom top to toe, and excblmed^ " Why, It is all 
veif ireO foinu to aider it, tnit prar,BlT, cauTOupqr 
font when it K made 1 DoroaknowtiiatBiichBraike 
B9 you radet will cost more than liiot seven goildeiel" 
To this the ctionel replied.by aasuiing her that the 
gentleman with whom he travelled was immensely 
rich, that he played the flute so beautifully that when- 
ever he performed in public a considerable sum Vraa 
collected in a very short time. "Indeed! Oh, then," 
said the landlady, "Imustcertainlyhcarhim directly, 
! am BO veiy fond of music." Saying which, ^le hur- 
ried OD betore the colonel to the Ung's chamber, and 
s^d very politely : " 1 understand, sir, that you play a 
tune very well ; oblige me by warbling somethm^ for 
me to heari" Frederick could not, at first, imagine 
what she meant, but the colonel explaining to him in 
French the origin of this singular request, fie laughed, 
and seizing hiB flute from the table, played in such a 
masterly style, that the listener was struck with admi- 
ration, and when, to her sorrow^ he ceased, she ei- 
plaimeri. "Firollent! Yon do, indeedjllBy SWOetly. 
guilders. Well, you™l 
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with it through his suite of rooms, often for 
hours together, his thoughts, as he himself 
relates, became more and more collected, 
and his mind better prepared for calm and 
serious meditation. Nevertheless, he never 
permitted affairs of state to be neglected 
for the sake of the enjoyments he sought 
both in music and in poetry, and in this 
point of view Frederick's character must 
ever command respect and admiration. 
Hence how glorious might have been the 
reign of this monarch, and overwhelming 
eveiyinterveningobstacle, how nobly might 
he have exalted the age he lived in, and by 
his acts have identified himself with the 
elevated position to which his nation 
have aspired, had his mind, when 
infancy, received from the cherishing hand 
of his parents that encouraging and uner- 
ring direction by which those noble, honest, 
and upright feelings implanted in him by 
nature must have become more and 
developed and confirmed. 

Unhappily, however, the bad education 
Frederick received left many a noble germ 
within him neglected. His father, Fre- 
derick William I., was a man of a stem 
and forbidding character, for whom the 
muses had no charms, neither did he ever 
show the least affection for his son Fre- 
derick, vwho from his earliest age evinced 
a strong desire to cultivate habits of a more 
refined nature than those indulged in by 
his father, whence the latter subjected him 
to the most harsh and despotic treatment. 
He placed no confidence in him as his 
successor to the throne, and he even pro- 
jected substituting his second son, Augustus 
William, instead ; and by this means the 
heart of Frederick became more and more 
estranged from the paternal roof, until it 
was rendered cold and dead to all the ties 
of filial affection. At length this state of 
things operated with such influence upon 
his mind, that in the year 1730 the prince, 
whenonajoumeytoWesel with his father, 
made a desperate attempt to escape from 
the oppression he endured under the pa- 
ternal control ; but being discovered and 
retaken, it was with great difficulty that 
he escape:! being made a sacrifice to the 
indignant, ungovernable rage of his ruth- 
less father, who would but too willingly 
have sentenced his pe.secuted, although 
perhaps imprudent, son to the guillotine. 
Thus Frederick grew up to manhood with- 
out experiencing the true warmth of affec- 



! tion, which alone is capable of developing 
the tender feelings of youth, and this want 
he continued to evince unhappily through- 
out his entire after-life to the day of his 
death. In the fire of youth his heart was 
open to impressions of the most enthusiastic 
friendship ; but this ardor of feeling, how- 
ever sincere and pure, gradually dissolved 
into icy indifference and misanthropy un- 
der the rigor of discipline to which he was 
subjected ; so that, finally, the great king 
saw himself abandoned and, anchorite -like, 
left to the solitary enjoyment of his own 
thoughts and feelings. 

The injurious and baneful custom of Ihe 
age required that French preceptors and 
French books should furnish the means by 
which to direct the sphere of thought both 
of the boy and youth ; and already, in the 
earlier period of his youth, Frederick un- 
happily became acquainted with the wri- 
tings of a man, whose influence upon the 
age he lived in produced no little evil, and 
whose acute mind and satirical, cutting wit, 
left nothing sacred undefiled. This man — 
Voltaire — was to the youthful and suscep- 
tible mind of the prince, a model worthy of 
imitation. The productions of this writer 
were daily studied by him, and they so 
completely fascinated his mind, that he re- 
garded him as exalted above all other men, 
and impelled by his enthusiasm, he sought 
the friendship of that dangerous individual 
as a treasure far beyond appreciation. The 
vain and selfish Frenchman well knew how 
to profit by this feeling, so clearly expressed 
in the letters he received from the young 
prince. He flattered his royal friend in 
return, and in this game of reciprocal 
;gotism, Frederick imagined he had suc- 
ieeded in forming the basis of a friendship 
which should prove lo be not only sincere, 
hut lasting. But as friendship can only 
ibsist on a foundation of truth, and in con- 
;ction with joint and zealous efforts for the 
attainment of virtue, the union of these two 
resting upon so unstable a basis, 
could not withstand the force of any severe 
test. In their subsequent intercourse, after 
Voltaire, in 1750, had taken up his resi- 
at the court of the king, the cold- 
ness, jealousy, and malignity of the favorite 
became more and more manifest ; the film 
if fascination dropped from before the king's 
eyes, the sentiments of friendship between 
the two declined with each day, and be. 
Coming eventually estranged from, and in. 
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imioally inclined towards each other, they 
parted as enemies. Voltaire, however, on his 
return to France, gave vent to his revengeful 
feelings by writing the most bitter satires 
against the king,* 

Such mortifying results closed the heart 
of Frederick more aod more against all 
amicable impressions, and produced a mis- 
anthropy, which previously formed no part 
of his character, and the necessary effect 
of which is to overshadow the path of life 
with the clouds of gloom. 

The government of the king itself 
impressed with this mark of the res 
and isolated state of his soul ; for it \ 
despotic government in the most strict 
of the word ; every thing emanated from 
the king, and every thing reverted to him 
again. He never accorded any share in 
the administration to an assembly of states, 
nor even to the state council — which, 
composed of the most enlightened men, 
■would have been able to have presented to 
their sovereign, in a clear and compreht 
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been read Id him, he could ibithwitti repeat ... 
word for word, from recadlet^m. Fredeni^ wtts njucn 
etmck with this peraon'x gUt of memory, and putting 
it ODs evening to the pnoi, foond by Iheiesult a con'- 
maCion of ilw statement. Jaat as he was about to i 
miiss the Eneliahmau, Voltaiie sent to inquire if 
nu^estr luid naif an honi'B leienra time to hear h — 
read a poem lie had just completed i Fi>ederick, struck 
with the inqnir; dnoing so aprepoi, determiaed upo" 
passing a Joke at that vain man's expense, and sent 
reply In tne afitrmaUve. He ordered the Eoglishma. 
to take his station behind a soreen, and nqnested hir_ 
to treasure np in his memoir everr line and word that 
ToUsile might recite. Thegreat met arrived and read 
thtn^ tlie whde of his vetaes with neat declamation 
and evident Belf-aatiBlkctiDn. The king hstened witJi 
amarent coolness and hjdifference, Eind then said, 
"Why, I must candidly caifess,my dear Voltaire, that 
it etrifes me you anpropfiate as ^ur ean the produc- 
tions of others ! lliave noticed it more than once tie- 
fore; thispoemiBagamanotherinslance." Biaindig- 
nation at being thought a idagiaiist produced upon 
Voltaire's counteDance— always a Bul)j^ for the cari- 
caturist—an expression more than usually haish and 
bitter. He expressed hhnself highly oliended and 
mortified ; hiem^est^ tiad been misledrbr his treacher- 
ous memory to commit a great error, and he had acted 
With still greater injustice. "But how if ' 

TOu tliat these verses are already welt-kn __ — 

Gnglislanaii at my court here!" " Alithatyourm^eaty 
mar bring forward in contradiction, all assurances are 
to me mere empty words, for I can disprove all and 
everythingJ" Upon this Frederick ordered the Ejift- 
lislunan (who had just liefore ^ided away from tua 
screen into the next room) to be introduced. He was 
commanded l>y the kmg to recite the verses ho had 
shortlytiefore heard repeated, and accordingly ^i 
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sive light, the bearings of the intricate ques. 
lions connected with government. Never- 
theless, however penetrating his eagle eye, 
that individual survey was not sufficiently 
comprehensive to command a knowledge of 
every thing, whence many essential cir. 
cumstances must have remained concealed 
from his view. 

Thenee it is, that a government supported 
by the states of the kingdom is difficult to 
be overturned, while its power increases in 
proportion ; inasmuch as according to the 
form of such government, the voice of the 
most enlightened and well-intentioned of 
the public may be heard by the whole na, 
tion through legitimate means, and thus 
every active member of the state may, al- 
though he holds no office, aid his country 
with his opinions and advice. 

But such views and principles were alto- 
gether unknown at this period, which devi- 
ated from the simple course of nature, and 
only endeavored to elevate itself upon the 
basis of the subtlety of the mind ; the ob- 
ject then sought was to found the stability 
of a government upon the ground-work of 
mere external forms, while, on the contra- 
ecurity rests upon the hearty co- 
operation of all for the common weal of the 
country, to the exclusion of all individual 
power. These magnanimous principles of 
government would, no doubt, have operated 
with happy results upon the naturally vig- 
orous and clear mind of Frederick, had 
they been at all brought forward during 
his time ; but they could not originate with 
him, inasmuch as he felt in himself the 
power to govern alone, seconded by the 
strongest desire of making his people happy 
and great. Thence it appeared to his mind, 
that the predominant strength of a stale 
was based upon the means which are the 
readiest and most efficacious in the hands 
of one person, viz. : in his army, and in 
the treasury. His chief aim, therefore, 
was to manage that these two powerful im- 
plements of government should be placed 
in the most favorable condition possible ; 
and thus we find, that Frederick often 
sought the means to obtain this, his grand 
object, without sufficiently taking into con- 
sideration the effect they might subsequent- 
ly produce upon the disposition and moral- 
ity of the nation. In accordance with this 
principle, he, in the year 1764, invited a 
distinguished fermier.general of France, 
Helvetius, to Berlin, in order to consult him 
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upon the means of augmenting the revenues 
ol the state, and in consequence of his 
suggestions, measures were adopted which 
were extremely obnoxious to the public, and 
caused many to defraud, instead of co-ope- 
rating with, the government. At the same 
time, however, by these and other 
resorted to by the king, the revenues of the 
kingdom were increased considerably. It 
must, however, be advanced in Frederick's 
vindication, firstly, that he adopted these 
measures, not for his own individual advan- 
tage, but for the benefit of all ; and, sec- 
ondly — we must again repeat it — that the 
great errors of the age completely obscured 
his own view. With what eagerness would 
not his clear mind have caught at the en- 
lightenment produced by reform, had he but 
lived in a time when freedom of thought 
was more appreciated, for to him this free- 
dom of thought was so dear, that he nev- 
er attacked the public expression of opin- 
ion. His subjects enjoyed under his reign, 
among other privileges, that of the liberty 
of the press ; and he himself gave free scope 
to the shafts of censure and ridicule aimed 
against his public and private character; 
for the consciousness of his own perseve- 
ring endeavors in the service of his coun- 
try, and of his sincere devotion to his duties, 
elevated him beyond all petty susceptibility . 
The chief object of the king's care was a 
search into truth and enlightenment, as it 
was then understood. But this enlighten- 
ment consisted in a desire to understand 
every thing : to analyze, dissect, and — de- 
molish. Whatever appeared inexplicable 
was at once rejected ; faith, love, hope, and 
filial respect — all those feelings which have 
their seat in the inmost recesses of the soul, 
were destroyed in their germination. 

But this annihilating agency was not con- 
fined to the state ; it manifested itself also in 
science, in art, and even in religion. The 
French were the promoters of this pheno. 
menon, and in this they were eventually 
imitated throughout the world, but 
especially in Germany. Superficial 
ment passed for profound wisdom, and witty, 
sarcastic phraseology assumed the place 
of soundness and sincerity of expression. 
Nevertheless, even at this time, there were 
a few chosen men who were able to recog- 
nise that which was true and just, and rais. 
ed their voices accordingly ; and, in the 
world of intellect, the names of Lessing, 
Klopstock, Goethe, &c., need alone be 



tioned, being, as they were, the founders of 
a more sterling age- They were joined by 
many others, and thus united, they consti- 
tuted an intellectual phalanx in opposition 
to the progress made by the sensual French 
school. These intellectual reformers were 
soon strengthened by such auxiliaries as 
Kant, Fichte, Jacobi, &c., who advanced 
firmly under the banner of science, and 
from such begirmings grew, by degrees, 
that powerful mental reaction, which has 
already achieved such mighty things, and 
led the way to greater results still. 

This awakening of the German mind was 
unnoticed by King Frederick ; he lived in 
the world of French refinement, separate 
and solitary, ason an island. The waves of 
the new rushing stream of life passed with- 
out approaching him, and struck against the 
barriers by which he was enclosed. His 
over-appreciation and patronage of foreign- 
ers, however, impelled the higher classes 
of society to share in his sentiments, equal- 
ly as much as his system of administration 
had served' as a model for other rulers to 
imitate. Several among his contempora- 
ries resolved, like him, to reign indepen- 
dently, but without possessing the same com. 
manding genius, whence, however well- 
intentioned, they were wrecked in their 
career ; among whom, may be more es- 
pecially included, Peter 111. of Russia, 
Gustavus HI. of Sweden, and Joseph H, 
of Germany. 

In the year 1765, Joseph II. was ac- 
knowledged as successor to his father, 
Francis I., who died in the same year, but 
whose acts as emperor present little or no- 
thing worthy of record. His son, however, 
was, on this very account, the more anx. 
ious to effect great changes, to transform 
ancient into modem institutions, and to 
devote the great and predominating power 
with which he was endowed towards re- 
modelling the entire condition of his states. 
All his projects, however, were held in 
abeyance until the death of his mother, 
Maria Theresa, in 1780, who, ever wise 
and active, had, even to the last moments 
of her existence, exercised all her power 
and influence in the administration of a& 
fairs, and, accordingly, her maternal au- 
thority operated efiectually upon his feel- 
ings as a son, and served for a time to sus- 
pend the accomplishment of his desires. 
Meantime, in the interval between the year 
1765 and 1780, various events took pfaoe, 
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which exercised aa important influence 
upon the last ten years of his reign. 
Among the rest may be more especially 
mentioned the dismemberment (^Poland in 
1773, and the war of the Bavarian succes- 
sion in 1778. 

Augustus III., king of Poland, died in 
the year 1765, leaving behind him a grand- 
son, only as yet a minor ; consequently 
(ho house of Saxony, which had held pos- 
session of the throne of Poland duriog a 
space of sixty-six years, now lost it. Both 
Russia and Prussia stepped forward forth- 
with, and took upon themselves the ar- 
rangement of the affairs of Poland: an in- 
terference which that nation was now un- 
able to resist, for strong and redoubtable 
as it had been formerly, dissension had so 
much reduced its resources, that it was, at 
this moment, wholly incapable of main- 
taining, or even acting for itself. Both 
powers required that Poland should choose 
for her sovereign a native-born prince, and 
an army of 10,000 Russians which sud- 
denly advanced upon Warsaw, and an 
equal number of Prussian troops assem- 
bled upon the frontiers, produced the elec- 
tion of Stanislaus Poniatowski to the throne. 
Henceforth there was no longer an impe- 
rial diet held at which foreigners did not 
endeavor to bring into effect all their in- 
fluence. 

Shortly after this event, a war took 
place between Russia and Turkey, ir 
which the former took possession of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, which that power 
was extremely desirous of retaining. This, 
however, Austria opposed most strenuous- 
ly, lest Russia should become too power- 
ful, and Frederick the Great found himself 
in a dilemma how to maintain the balance 
between the two parties. The most expe- 
dient means of adjustment appeared in the 
end to be the spwliation of a country which 
was the least able to oppose it, viz., Po- 
land ; and, accordingly, a portion of its 
territory was seized and shared between 
the three powers — Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. With whom this idea first ori- 
ginated has not been clearly ascertained, 
but it is easy to see that it was quite in ac- 
cordance with the character of the times. 
For as the wisdom of that age only based 
its calculations upon the standard of the 
senses, and estimated the power of states 
merely by their square miles, amount of 
population, soldiei^, and revenue, the grand 



of the then state-policy was to devote 
every effort towards aggrandizement ; noth- 
ing was held more desirable than some 
fresh conquest, which might advantageous- 
ly round off a kingdom, while all consider- 
ation of equity and justice was forced tc 
yield before this imperious principle. When 
one of the larger states effected such an 
acquisition, the others, alarmed, considered 
the balance of Europe compromised and 



In this case, however, the three king- 
doms bordering upon Poland, havmg shared 
between them the spoil, were each aug 
mented in proportion, whence all fear of 
danger waa removed This lystem had 
become so superficial, so mii^prable and 
absurd, that they lo^t sight altogether of 
the principle that a just equilibrium and 
the permanent safety of all can only be 
secured by the inviolable preservation of 
the rights of nations The partition of 
Poland was 'he formal renunciation itself 
of that system of equipoise, and seiTed as 
the precursor of all those great revolutions, 
dismembernipnts, and transformations, to 
gether with all those ambitious attempts at 
universal monarchy, which, during a space 
of five-and-twenty years, were the means 
of convulsing Europe to her very founda- 
tions. 

The people of Poland, menaced as they 
were in three quarters, were forced in the 
autumn of 1773 to submit to the dismem- 
berment of their country, of which, ac- 
cordingly, three thousand square miles 
were forthwith divided between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. 

Maximilian Joseph, elector of Bavaria, 
having died in 1777 without issue, the in- 
heritance of his estates and electoral dig- 
nity came into the hands of the elector 
palatine. The emperor Joseph, however, 
with his usual rashness, resolved to avail 
himself of this inheritance in favor of Aus- 
tria ; he accordingly raked up old claims, 
and marched suddenly with his army into 
Bavaria, of which he took immediate pos- 
session. The pacific palatine, Charles 
Theodore, thus surprised and overawed, 
signed a treaty, by which he ceded two 
thirds of Bavaria to the house of Austria, 
in order to secure to himself possession of 
at least the other third portion. The con- 
duct of Austria on this occasion, together 
with the part she had previously taken in 
the dismemberment of ill-fated Poland, was 
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the more unexpected, inasmuch as she was 
the only one of all the superior states which 
had hitherto abstained from similar acts of 
aggression. But the mutability of the age 
had now destroyed likewise in Austria the 
uniform pacific bearing for which she had 
so long been distinguished. 

These proceedings gave rise lo serious 
commotions in various parts of the empire, 
and Frederick the Great more especially 
felt he could not and ought not to remain 
an inactive observer of what was passing. 
Accordingly he entered the lists against 
Austria at once, and commenced opera- 
tions as protector of the heir of Charies 
Theodore, the duke of Deux-Ponts, who 
protested against the compact signed by 
the former with Austria, and claimed thi 
assistance of the king of Prussia. The 
young and hot-headed emperor Jc. 
cepted the challenge forthwith, and taking 
up a position in Bohemia, he there awaited 
the King; the latter, who had already 
crossed the mountains, finding him, how- 
ever, so strongly intrenched, was reluctant 
to hazard an attack under such difficuh 
circumstances, and withdrew from Boht 
mia. After a few unimportant skirmishes 
between the light troops of both sides, 
peace was signed by the mediation of 
France and Russia, at Teschen, on the 
13th of May, 1779, even before the end of 
the first year of the war. The empress 
Maria Theresa, now advanced i 
by no means shared in her son's taste for 
war, but, on the contrary, earnestly 
sired peace ; while Frederick himself, who 
had nothing to gain personally hy ihii 
paign, was equally anxious for a 
ciliation. Moreover, he was likewise far 
advanced in years, and possessed an eye 
sufficiently penetrating to perceive that the 
former original spirit and energy of the 
army, which had performed such prodigies 
of valor in the war of Seven Years, had 
now almost disappeared, although the dis- 
cipline under which it was still placed was 
ajually severe and tyrannical as in former 
times. Under these and other circum- 
stances, therefore, peace was preferable to 
war. By the treaty now concluded, Aus- 
tria restored to the palatine house all the 
estates of Bavaria, except the circle of 
Burgau, and the succession was secured to 
the duke of Deux-Ponts. 

After the death of Maria Theresa, in 
1780, Joseph II. strove, with all the im- 



petuosity of his fiery and enterprising na- 
ture, to bring into immediate execution the 
great and ambitious plans he had formed, 
and to give to the various nations spread 
over the boundless surface of his vast pos- 
sessions, one unique and equal form of 
government, after a model such as he had 
himself formed \vithin his own mind. In- 
deed, from the daring, reckless character 
he displayed, and the conduct he pursued, 
he might with justice have been regarded 
as one only anxious, by the changes he 
made, to pave the way for the most unpre- 
cedented revolution in the annals of Eu- 
rope. But this prince, together with others 
of the age he lived in and that which fol- 
lowed, beheld all their creations destroyed 
almost as suddenly as they had been 
formed, inasmuch as they had involved 
themselves in the error of believing that 
they could change, in the short space of a 
man's life, or perhaps of only a few years, 
that which the human race was only able 
to bring into operation in the slow growth 
of centuries. This arrogant presumption 
evinced by a man, who would tiius pretend 
to realize the ideas he has conceived sole- 
ly because he deems their realization pos- 
sible — however opposed they may be to 
reason — was manifested in Joseph in the 
highest degree, and hence he was frus- 
trated and disappointed in all his expecta- 
tions and good intentions. He himself was 
influenced, it is true, by a mere desire for 
all that is just and good, for the prosperity of 
his dominions, for the progress of enlighten- 
ment and liberty of spirit ; but he neglect, 
ed to search strictly but calmly into human 
nature, and thus make himself thoroughly 
-cquainted with the peculiar character of 
lis variously-disposed subjects. What he 
undertook to effect was too often altogether 
mited to their actual condition, and what 
3 acceptable to one was repugnant to 
another. In the feeling of his goSi inten- 
tions, Joseph adopted as his model the ab- 
solute principles of Frederick in his system 
of government ; but Frederick occupied 
himself more with external arrangements, 
with the administration of the state, the 
promotion of industry, and the increase of 
the revenue, interfering very little with the 
progress of intellectual culture, which fol- 
lowed its particular course, often altogeth- 
er without his knowledge ; while in this 
respect Joseph, by his new measures, often 
encroached upon the dearest privileges of 
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his subjects. He insisted certainly upon 
liberty of conscience and freedom of 
thought ; but he did not bear in mind, at 
the same time, that the acknowledgment 
of this principle depended upon that close 
conviction which cannot be forced, and 
can only exist in reality when the light of 
truth has gradually penetrated to the depth 
of the heart. 

The greatest obstacles, however, thrown 
in the way of Joseph's innovation'? pro 
ceeded from the church , for his grand 
object was to confiscate numerous monas 
teries and apiritual institutions, and to 
change at once the whole ecclesiastical 
constitution : that is, he contemplated ob 
taining during the first year of his reign, 
what would of itself have occurred m the 
space of half a century. 

By this confiscation of ecclesiastical pos- 
sessions more than one neighboring prince 
of the empire, such as the bishop of Passau 
and the archbishop of Salzburg, found 
themselves attacked in their rights, and did 
not hesitate to complain loudly ; and in 
the same way in other matters, various 
other princes found too much rt 
condemn the emperor for treating with 
contempt the constitution of the empir 
Their apprehensions were more especial! 
increased when the emperor, in the ye; 
1785, negotiated a treaty of exchange of 
territory with the electoral prince- palatine 
of Bavaria, according to which, the latter 
was to resign his country to Austria, for 
which he was to receive in return th 
frian Netherlands under the title of 
kingdom of Burgundy : an arrangement 
by which the entire south of Germany 
would have come into the exclusive pos- 
session of Austria. The prince- palatine 
was not at all indisposed to make the ex- 
change, and France, as well as Russia, at 
first favored it in its principle ; but Fred- 
erick II. once more stepped forward and 
disconcerted their plans, in which he suc- 
ceeded likewise in bringing Russia to co- 
operate with him. 

The commotions, however, produced by 
these efforts made by Joseph to bring his 
rash projects into immediate operation, 
caused the old king of Prussia to form the 
idea of establishing an alliance of the Ger- 
man princes for the preservation of the 
imperial constitution, similar in charac- 
ter to the unions formed in previous times 
for mutual defence. Such at least was to 



be the unique object of this alliance *e 
cording to the king's own words ; and this 
vas accordingly effected in the 
year 1785, between Prussia, Saxony, Han- 
over, the dukes of Saxony, Brunswick, 
Mecklenbut^, and Deux-Ponts, the land- 
" Hesse, and several other princes, 
e soon joined by the elector of 
Mentz. This alliance was based upon 
principles in their nature less inimical 
than strictly surveiUant ; nevertheless, it 
effected the object contemplated, by acting 
as a check upon the house of Austria in 
the various innovations threatened by the 

peror, while it operated as a lesson in- 
dicating to that house that its real distinc- 
tion among the other nations of Europe 
was to preserve the present order of things, 
to protect all rights and privileges, to op- 
pose the spirit of conquest, and thus to con- 
stitute itself the bulwark of universal lib- 
erty ; but failing in all this, it must inevi. 
tably Jose at once all public confidence. 
This alliance of princes, however, pro- 
duced little or no important results for the 
advantage of Germany, owing partly to 
the death of Frederick 11. , which took 
place in the following year, and partly to 
the circumstance of the successors of Jo- 
seph II. happily returning to the ancient 
hereditary principles of the house, both in 
its moderation and circumspection ; and 
finally, owing to the unheard-of events 
which transpired in Europe during the last 
ten years of this century, and which soon 
produced too much cause for forgetting al! 
previous minor grievances. 

This alliance of the princes of the em- 
pire was the last public act of the great 
Frederick of any consequence ; and he 
died in the following year. He continued 
active and full of enterprise to the last, in 
spile of his advanced age, but his condition 
became gradually more isolated, inasmuch 
as all the companions of his former days 
had in turns disappeared and sunk into 
their last resting-place before himself, the 
last among them being the brave old war- 
rior, Ziethen, who died in the January 
previous of the same year as his royal 
master, at the age of eighty-seven ; and, 
on the other hand, heaven had not blessed 
him with any family, and thus he was de- 
barred from the endearing enjoyment ex- 
perienced by a father, when he sees him- 
self growing young again, and revivified 
in his posterity. At the same time, he 
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was wanting in all those feelings condu- 
cive to this state of life — a stale against 
which hia whole nature recoiled. 

His mind, with scarcely any interrup- 
tion, retained all its power during the long 
space of seventy-four years, although his 
body had latterly become much reduced 
and enfeebled. Through the extravagant 
use he had always made of strong spices 
and French dishes, he dried up the springs 
of life, and after suffering severely from 
dropsy, he departed this life on the 17th of 
August, 1786, aod was buried in Potsdai 
under the pulpit of the church belongii 
to the garrison.* 

Although the news of Frederick's death 
at such an advanced age excited no very 
great astonishment, it nevertheless produ- 
ced a considerable sensation throughout 
the whole of Europe. He left to his sm 
cesser a well-regulated state, containing 
population of six millions of inhabitants ; 
powerful, strictly- organized army, and 
treasury well provided ; the greatest trei 
sure however he left, was the recollection 
of his heroic and glorious acts, which 
siibsequent times has continued to opemte 
upon his nation with all its awakening 
power and heart- stirring influence. 

The emperor Joseph, meantime, had en- 
gaged, in 1788, in a war with the Turks, 
which did not produce the results he had 
been led to anticipate. His army suffered 
very considerable losses, more especially 
through sickness, and, although he himself 
was present in person, his troops effected 
nothing, for he was wholly without those 
necessary qualifications — firmness and pres- 
ence of mind; characteristics so highly 
requisite in a genera!, in order to ensure 
success. About this time also the Hun- 
garians began to show strong symptoms of 
discontent, caused by the unjust treatment 
they received at the hands of him they had 
formerly saved when appealed to by his 
mother, Maria Theresa. In the Nether- 
lands, however, the whole population broke 
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out into open rebellion at once ; the clergy, 
the nobility, ihe people, and the cities al- 
together, perceiving, by the reforms too pre- 
cipitately enforced upon them bythe empe- 
ror, the attacks that were being made upon 
their ancient rights and privileges. They 
seized arms, and on the 22d of October, 
1789, the provinces of Brabant declared 
themselves independent in a grand meeting 
held at Breda. Nearly all the cities took 
part with the revolters, who had at their head 
a barrister, named Van der Noot, and the 
Austrian ofiicials were forced to take their 
flight. This was, in fact, a kind of intro- 
ductory scene lo that which was being pre- 
pared, about the same time, in France 
itself. During the period of these conten- 
tions Joseph died in his forty-ninth year, on 
the20th of February, 1790, an event greatly 
hastened by the fatigues he had undergone 
in the Turkish war, and more especially 
promoted through bitter mortification at 
finding all his mad and ill-timed projects 
fall to the ground, and the pain he felt at 
the state of anarchy and revolt existing 
among liis subjects. 

As he left no family behind hira, his 
brother, Peter Leopold, hitherto grand- 
duke of Tuscany, succeeded him in his 
hereditary estates of Austria. The task 
undertaken by the new sovereign was by 
"" means the most easy one, inasmuch as 
found everywhere dissatisfaction, con- 
tention, and sedition. He perceived that in 
order to steer the vessel safely through 
the raging tempest he must employ mode- 
rate and re conciliatory measures, and, 
happily, Peter Leopold possessed the ne- 
cessary disposition and ability to effect this 
object. The dangerous innovations intro- 
duced by his predecessor were at once 
abolished, Hungary pacified, and the Neth- 
erlands, partly by the necessary force of 
arms, and partly by the confirmation of 
their rights and constitutions, were restored 
to a state of tranqmllily ; and, finally, in 
the following year, a treaty of peace was 
conchided with the Turks. On the 20lh 
of September, 1790, the hereditary prince 
of the house of Austria was chosen em- 
peror of Germany, under the title of Leo- 
pold II. He, however, died on the 1st of 
March, 1792, and thus his short reign of 
two years ended at the moment when a 
new and eventful era commenced in the 
history of Europe, teeming with scenes of 
intrigue, anarchy, and atrocious outrage, 
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already but too well known in the annals 
of that disastrous period to require much 
farther comment or description in the 
present work. 
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The emperor Leopold II. rem ai nee 
faithful to his system of paoifiealion, al 
though he could not but feel serious ap. 
prehensions when he beheld the alarminj 
state of affairs in France. Several of thi 
princes of the empire had already ex 
pressed a strong desire to take up armi 
against that revolutionary country, ii 
favor of the emigrated princes and nobles 
who, making the banks of the Rhine their 
place of refuge, colletited togethe 
merous bodife at Coblentz, and finally 
prevailed upon the princes of the land to 
maintain their rights, and comment,? hos 
tilities. The revolution had, m fact, af 
fected and seriously injured a number of 
the German princes in the privileges they 
enjoyed from the earliest times in France, 
and more especially in Alsace — and 
when they demanded an mdemnifacation 
for these losses, they only met with the 
•ame arrogant and scornful recepti " 



the language which it had been the prac- 
tice of France to cjipress during the last 
five-and-twenty years. The imperialists, 
however, should have borne in mind that 
iountry in a slate of revolution, a war 
with a foreign power is both desirable and 
beneficial, inasmuch as it acts as a check 
upon internal divisions, and by promoting 
a more united feeling, furnishes it with 
still greater power against the common 
enemy. 

The new emperor, Francis II., formed 
now an alliance with Frederick- William 
II. of Prussia, against France, but which 
the latter government anticipated by de- 
claring war against Austria in 1792. 
The attack of the Prussians took the 
young republic — which still retained the 
king, although powerless, at its head- 
completely by surprise. The country 
was not as yet prepared for war, and the 
first invasion was accordingly attended 
with successful results. The armies of 
the imperialists continued to march in 
advance, and took possession of all the 
towns along their route. Valenciennes, 
Longwy, and Verdun, were conquered, 
all the passes of the forest of Ardennes 
occupied, together with the plains of 
Champagne ; and even Paris itself began 
to tremble. But the people now aroused 
themselves, and this was promoted, in fact, 
by their enemy himself. For, misled no 
doubt by the presumption and mad hopes 
cherished by the emigrants, the duke of 
Brunswick, who commanded the Prussian 
army, issued a manifesto, which was dis- 
tributed everywhere throughout the entire 
kingdom, and which was so insultingly 
and cruelly worded, as to make the heart 
of every Frenchman recoil and tremble 
■within him, and of those more especially 
who refused to acknowledge the ancient 
rights of royalty ; for, among the other 
threats it contained, the document declared 
that Paris should be burned to the ground, 
and the inliabitanls put to the sword, and 
not a single stone of the metropolis should 
be left standing. These dreadful words 
acted upon the people with all the power 
of an electric shock, and forthwith, from 
every part of the country, were to be seen 
both young and old hastening in shoals 
with ai! possible speed to join voluntarily 
the standard of General Dumouriez, and 
under which they burned to conquer or 
die in the defence of tb.eir country's free. 
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dom. The army was soon in a conditi 
to face ihe invaders, and it marched forth 
and took up an advantageous position oi 
the high-road near Sainle-Menehould 
but, as the Prussians now began to suffei 
greatly from the want of supplies in that 
impoverished part of the country, as a!; 
from the sickness and disease produced 
through the continual heavy rains which, 
badly clothed as the troops were, thinned 
their ranks sadly, they were forced, after 
a slight cannonade at Valmy, to make 
retreat ; this they were happy enough to 
succeed in effecting in good time, and they 
gained the banks of the Rhine, which they 
lost no time in crossing. 

At Jemappea, however, Dumour 
up with the Austrians, and giving them 
battle af once, on the 5th of November, 
1792 — the first under the republican gov- 
ernment — gained a decisive victory. His 
force was greatly superior in numbers to 
the Austrian army, while ho was likewise 
in possession of an overwhelming train of 
heavy artillery, which at each discharge 
mowed down whole ranks of the enemy, 
and made the very earth tremble. The 
Austrians, nevertheless, fought with a 
courage truly heroic for two entire days 
against their formidable adversaries, but 
were eventually forced to yield the field 
of battle. By this single battle, the house 
of Austria lost the whole of the Nether- 
lands, for the victorious army, like a rush- 
ing torrent, carried all before them, and 
the inhabitants, already dissatisfied with 
the dominion of Austria ever since the 
reign of Joseph II., and seduced by the 
thoughts of liberty, threw off the imperial 
yoke and received the French with open 
arms. They planted everywhere the tree 
of liberty, established a national conven- 
tion, and adopted all the republican prin- 
ciples and institutions of their conquerors. 

At the same time General Custine had 
marched against the Rhenish provinces, 
and through treachery made himself mas- 
ter of the important imperial city of Mentz. 
The mania for liberty now held its sway 
in that place, and the republican institu- 
tions of Paris were likewise introduced 
there. Frankfort, however, its neighbor- 
ing city, maintained itself firmly against 
all the influence of these insinuating and 
destructive principles, and when invited to 
follow the example set by those around, 
the citizens replied, tliat they were con- 



tented with the liberty they had thus far 
enjoyed all along. 

The sanguinary proceedings — but more 
especially the dreadful and revolting fate 
of Louis XVI., on the 21sf of January, 
1793, excited universal indignation and 
horror ; and England and Spain, together 
with Holland, armed at once against the 
French republic, which had declared war 
against ihem. Germany was not long in 
joining these powers, and as Naples, Rome, 
Tuscany, and Portugal, came forward 
likewise, a coalition of the governments of 
the moiety of Europe was brought to bear 
against that of France. 

The commencement of the campaign of 
1793 was distinguished by a series of bril- 
liant victories gained by the allies in the 
Netherlands. Dumouriez was defeated at 
Aidenhoven, and he was again overthrown 
on the 18th of March in a grand battle 
near Neerwinden ; and, dreading lest he 
might be summoned to Paris and thus fall 
into the hands of the Jacobins, of whom he 
no friend, and who, he knew too well, 
the last to treat misfortune with mercy, 
_ issed over to the ranks of the allies. 
The latter now pressed forward in rapid 
hes; their united army comprised the 
Austrians, the Prussians, the English, the 
Hanoverians, and the Dutch, commanded 
by the duke of Coburg and the duke of 
York. Dumouriez's successor, General 
pierre, was again defeated on the Bth 
of May on the plains of Famars, being 
himself killed in the action ; and the allies 
having now made themselves masters of 
Valenciennes and Condg, the road to Paris 
lay open before them. 

Meantime the Prussians and Austrians, 
the Rhine, reconquered Mentz, and 
having forced the lines of the hill of Weis- 
senberg, they commenced the siege of 
Landau under the command of the crown 
prince of Prussia. 

In the Pyrenees a Spanish army crossed 
the Alps and marched into France, where 
the progress made was attended with con- 
siderable success ; in conjunction with the 
h they took possession of the import- 
iport of Toulon, which, having de- 
clared itself opposed to the convention of 
Paris, they defended against the republi- 
"".n forces. 

Towards the end of the year, however, 
the republican forces were more successful 
along the frontiers of the kingdom. On 
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the Upper Rhine, Landau and the whole 
of Alsace, after continued and most san- 
guinary fighting, fell again into their hands, 
and the republican flag was everywhere 
planted along that portion of the banks 
of the Rhine ; while, in the Netherlands, 
Dunkirk was delivered, and many severe 
actions gained by the French. In this 
quarter the forces were commanded by 
Houchard and Jourdan ; while on the 
Rhine the troops were headed by Piche- 
gru and Hoche — names elevated from their 
original obscurity by the rushing tide of 
the revolution. On the 30fh of September 
a grand fSte was held in Paris, on which 
occasion fourteen different armies were re- 

E resented in a triumphal procession, in 
onor of the victories they had gained. 
At the conimencement of the year 1794 
the allies united all their forces in the 
Netherlands, under the orders of the duke 
of Coburg, and the emperor Francis him- 
self joined the camp, in order by his pres- 
ence to encourage the troops. On the 7th 
of April they gained a complete victory 
near Cateau-Cambresis, and on the 30th of 
the same month they made themselves 
masters of the town of Landrecies. For- 
tune, however, now changed. Camot, 
who properly understood how to employ 
tiie system of war by which a nation in 
arms might obtain victory, issued his or- 
ders forthwith to the grand armies, com- 
manded by Pichegru and Jourdan, to at- 
tack the allied army with the most daring 
impetuosity and without ceasing, so that 
not a single day might pass without constant 
hard fighting. With respect to the num- 
ber of French troops that were slain, that 
was a matter of no consideration ; fresh 
battalions were marched up to replace 
those that had fallen, and thus the allied 
generals, finding themselvessohard pressed, 
looked in vain for an opportunity where 
and how to form their principal point of 
defence. Al! their ordinary tactics of war 
were perfectly useless ; for when whole 
battalions, on being repulsed, fell back 
upon each other, and instead of taking to 
flight rallied again and renewed the attack, 
and fought on without yielding an inch as 
long as life gave them the power, and when 
neither the fear of death nor any thing else, 
however formidable its nature, could make 
them quit the field of battle, then nee 
sarily at the end of the action victory 
aiained with the greatest number. Thence 



the Austrians and their allies, the English, 

Dutch, and Hanoverians, harassed and 

with fatigue, were ultimately 

defeated on the 22d of May near Toumay 

by Pichegru, and on the 26th of June at 

Fleurus, by Jourdan, in two sanguinary 

At Fleurus the French general 

turned the course of the contest, which was 

going against him, eventually in his favor 

by adopting an expedient completely novel 

and hitherto unknown in war ; he caused, 

dy, one of his aides-de-camp to get 

into a balloon in which he ascended, and 

this enabled him to observe exactly the po 

of the allied army, and on this ofii 

return from his aerial expedition hf 

gave his report accordingly to the general, 
who renewed the action, and, guided by th* 
instructions he had received, gained the 
battle. 

After this victory the success of th» 
French arms continued without interrup- 
tion; nothing could check their progress 
either in Holland or on the Rhine. All 
the places taken from them ii 
Landrecies, Le Quesnoy, Valeii 
and Conde, were reconquered one after 
the other ; besides which, the republicans 
" nthe9chofJune, 
the autumn they commanded the 
rivers Mouse and Vahal. These successes, 
however, appeared to have now reached 
the term of their duration, and more espe- 
cially as the sluices of all the canals 
throughout Holland had been opened, in 
order, by a general inundation, to rescue 
that country from the French arms. But 
nature herself came to the aid of the in- 
vaders, by converting these very waters 
into a secure passage for their troops, in- 
asmuch as the winter of this year, 1764, 
becoming extremely severe, they were all 
completely frozen, and to such a depth 
was the ice, that, by meaps of these natu- 
ral, seasonable bridges, soldiers, artillery, 
and baggage-trains, were enabled to ad- 
vance, and penetrate into the very heart 
of Holland ; thus, on the 17th of January, 
1795, they were in possession of Utrecht, 
and on the 19th they took Amsterdam, 
The stadtholder was forced to seek refuge 
with his family in England, and Holland 
was forthwith converted into a republic. 

Meantime Jourdan, in the autumn of 
1794, had driven the Austrians out of 
Brabant towards the Lower Rhine, and 
completely defeated them in several en 
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counters ; and eventually he forced them 
lo cross the Rhine to Cologne. Li^ge, 
A ix- la -Chape lie, Juliers, Cologne, Bonn, 
and Coblentz, fell into the hands of the 
French; Luxemburg alone holding out by 
a brave and determined defence until the 
month of June, 1795. 

In the circle of the Upper Rhine the 
campaign of 1794 tuok almost the same 
direction as in the northern provinces. At 
the commencement, on the 22d of May, 
a great victory was obtained by the Aus- 
trians and Prussians at Kaiaerslautem ; 
this was succeeded by continuous aftacka 
made upon the allies by the republican 
army, now considerably reinforced by 
levies en masse produced through the na- 
tional summons, and finally, on the 15th 
of June, by another battle fought at Kai- 
serslaulem, in which the French, although 
repulsed eight limes with great loss, re- 
turned to iKe attack for the ninth time, 
and gained the victory. After a short 
cessation of hostilities, the allies retired at 
this point, to the right bank of the Rhine. 

The success of the French arms had 
now become so great, and produced so 
much alarm, that whoever attentively con- 
sidered the condition of Europe, and espe- 
cially Germany, could easily perceive that 
it could not do otherwise but unite all its 
forces, in order to carry on the war for its 
own preservation. The French already 
made no mystery of their intention to re- 
tain possession of the whole of Gfermany 
situated along the left bank of the Rhine, 
to the extent of the entire couree of that 
river. Were we then, through the unfa- 
vorable results of one campaign, to allow 
our dangerous neighbor to remain master 
over those territories, which to gain he had 
been striving in vain for centuries ? No ; 
Germany ought never to have permitted 
such a disgrace ; but where in such times 
was to be found that ancient, hereditary, 
and noble feeling of independence, coupled 
with that inborn magnanimity to uphold 
and defend the honor of our common fa- 
therland ? Jealousy and envy among the 
commanders-in-chief and the first ministers 
of the empire had paralyzed the powers 
of the army, and obstructed the success 
of every operation ; and now the entire 
acmfederation allowed itself to be dissolved 
by its crafty enemy. On the 5th of AprO, 
Prussia concluded at Basle a separate 
treaty of peace with the French republic. 



and Hanover, as well as Hesse Cassel, 
concurred therein likewise. A line of de- 
marcation was drawn for the north of Ger. 
many, which exempted the Prussian terri- 
tories in Westphalia, including Hesse and 
Lower Saxony. 

Shortly afterwards Spain, through want 
of means wherewith to pay her troops, as 
well as of that firm, determined will so 
necessary under the circumstances, like- 
wise separated herself from the coalition 
against France ; whence, of the higher 
powers, Austria and England alone re- 
mained in the grand arena, and thus it has 
always happened with Austria ever since 
the time of Maximilian I., whenever that 
power formed an alliance to maintain a war 
in conjunction with several other states. 

During the conferences of peace with 
Prussia, and even afterwards, in the sum- 
mer of 1795, as Austria and the Germanic 
empire appeared equally desirous for a 
pacification, both parties agreed to a cessa- 
tion of arms, and the two armies retained 
their position in front of each other on the 
opposite banks of the Rhine, separated only 
by the waters of that noble river. This 
short repose was of great benefit to France, 
for the general scarcity of provisions which 
prevailed throughout this year — producing 
almost a state of famine — would otherwise 
have completely prevented the army from 
accomplishing any extraordinary opera- 
tions. But as the harvest was now safely 
gathered in, Jourdan, on the night of the 
6th of September, crossed the Rhine be- 
tween Duesburg and Diisseldorf, which 
latter town he forthwith invested, and pur- 
suing his impetuous course of victory, 
drove the Austrians from the banks of the 
rivers Wupper — the commencement of the 
Prussian line of demarcation — the Sieg, 
and the Lahn, over the Maine. Field- 
marshal Clairfaif, however, had reassem- 
bled his troops behind the latter river, and 
he now attacked the French at Hijchst, 
near Frankfort, completely routed them, 
and sent them back over the Rhine with 
the same expedition that they had used in 
advancing across it ; thus Mentz was de- 
livered from its state of siege, and Mann- 
heim retaken. The summer armistice had 
reduced the strength and spirit of the re- 
publican armies, and their zeal had be- 
come considerably diminished. A war 
conducted on the opposite bank of the 
Rhine was no longer regarded as a war in 
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the cause of liberty, and many volunteers 
of the higher classes had now returned to 
Iheir homes. 

When, in 1796, the new order of things 
had become gradually consolidated m 
France, the directory resolved to force Aus- 
tria and the Germanic empire to conclude 
atreaty of peacebyonegeneral overwhelm- 
ing invasion. It was determined that the 
armies should, in the ensuing spring, cross 
to the other side of the Rhine and the 
Alps, and penetrate from every point into 
the heart of Germany. Moreau was to 
march through Swabia, Jourdan through 
Franeonia, and a third army was to over- 
run Italy. In the latter country, the Aus- 
trian troops were commanded by the old 
general, Beaulieu ; in the Upper Rhine, 
the old veteran, Wurmscr, held the ciiief 
command ; and in the Lower Rhi 
general- in- chief was the Arch-duke Charles 
of Austria ; to the two latter armies were 
united the troops of the imperial states. 
The war commenced in Italy. But there 
the old and experienced general found him- 
self confronted with a young daring leader, 
filled with the most gigantic projects, and 
who now on this occasion first came forth 
to develop his marvellous powers and indo- 
mitable perseverance before the eyes of 
astonished Europe. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, born at Ajaccio in 
Corsica— where his father was an advocate, 
and subsequently promoted to the French 
procuratorship of Corsica — educated in the 
military schools of France, and inured to 
the most extraordinary scenes and enter- 
prises by all the horrors of the revolution, 
in which he had been a participator, was 
only six-and-twenty years of age when he 
received his appointment as general of the 
Italian army. Barras, one of the five di- 
rectors of the executive power, and who had 
taken him into his especial favor, concert- 
ed a marriage between him and the widowed 
Princess Josephine de Beauharnais, and had 
now caused his promotion to the rank before- 
mentioned. The post he held was one of 
great difficulty and danger ; the army over 
which he was placed, was in such a dis- 
organized state, being without supplies of 
provisions and clothing, and even without 
ammunition, that its condition could only 
be improved when under the direction of a 
resolute and daring general, and who, by 
judicious management, might perhaps suc- 
ceed in making even that very unfavorable 



condition itself serve as a means to lead to 
victories all the more glorious, for, in their 
present desperate state, the soldiers had no 
other choice but conquest or death. 

And truly the newly .appointed leader 
soon succeeded in gaining the most extra- 
ordinary influence and sway over his troops, 

' ' ' fusing among them no small share 
of his own daring and undaunted spirit. 
This indeed formed the spirit of his military 
tactics, and the means by which he was 
to adopt the most ambitious plans, 
and sought to make himself the conqueror 
of the entire world. By his bulletins, 
couched in the most concise and forcible 
Ianguage,in the style of theancient Romans, 
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his enemies by never "doing what might 
have been anticipated and calculated upon, 
but by performing exactly what was com- 
pletely opposed to these expeclations, and 
was the most bold and perilous in its na- 
ture. All experience and practice, there- 
fore, in the science of war, were nugatory 
against him; a defensive war with him 
must be unsuccessfully carried on, for the 
blow always came before it could be pre- 
ceived, or even anticipated, and he never 
allowed his adversary to commence the at- 
tack, because no one was so prompt in his 
measures and resolves as himself, 

The opening of this campaign was fol- 
lowed by the most brilliant success. By 
the promptitude of his manceuvres and sud- 
denness of his attacks, he completely over- 
came and separated the army of the Sar- 
dinians from that of the Austrians, and 
forced the king of Sardinia to sign a treaty 
of peace ; and this he followed up by turn- 
ing his arms against the Austrians, and 
pursuing them to the north of the river Po 
Thus the whole of central Italy lay now 
open before him, and all the princes of that 
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couDtry trembled at his vengeance- They 
alternately demanded peace and obtained ii, 
but at the Kacrifice of millions in money, 
numerous invaluable paintings, together 
with other treasures of art and precious 
manuscripts. It was with these spoils that 
he intended to decorate Paris, in order sub- 
sequently to make it the metropolis of the 
entire world. The duke of Parma was the 
first who bound himself by a treaty of fho 
9th of May, to furnish in payment for peace, 
a large collection of the most rare paint- 
ings ; and from this moment the example 
of ancient Rome towards Greece was emu- 
lated in every part where the French armies 
got a footing. Vanity, combined with the 
eager desire to collect together and concen- 
trate in their capital, and thereby render 
it the counterpart of ancient Rome and the 
central point of nations, urged the invadere 
to pillage the sanctuaries and monuments 
of art and science of every country they 
marched through. The pope was obliged 
to purchase neutrality by the payment of 
21,000,000, francs, and by giving up to 
them 100 costly pictures, and 200 rare 
manuscripts. Naples obtained peace with- 
out any sacrifice ; because it lay al too great 
a distance, and because, likewise, its hour, 
according to Bonaparte's calculation, had 
not yet arrived. 

Meantime great events had likewise 
transpired in Germany. The forces there 
had scarcely commenced operations, when 
already the principal blow was struck in 
Italy, and the brave old warrior, Wurmser, 
was summoned from Germany with 30,000 
men to the relief of Mantua, the last strong- 
hold of the Austrians in Italy. The French 
armies, according to the plan of the cam- 
paign drawn up by the French directory, 
were now enabled to penetrate into the 
heart of the Germanic empire. About the 
middle of August, Jourdan was only within 
a few days ma .-^h of Ratisbon, and Moreau 
was close to Munich, with the army of the 
Rhine and Moselle ; the latter general de- 
clared openly that tua object was to give 
his right hand to the army under Bona- 
parte in Italy, and his !efl to that of Jour- 
dan. This junction of such overwhelming 
masses of troops brought with it the most 
alarming appearances, and this was one of 
the most critical and dangerous moments 
for Austria. Nevertheless, the peril thus 
threatened was once more diverted by tho 
youthful hero of that imperial house. The 



nearer the war approached the Austrian 
frontiers, so much the more did the danger 
thus menacing their native soil spur on the 
imperial troops ; while at the same time 
their numbers were augmented more and 
! by fresh reinforcements from the in- 
terior. The Archduke Charles now came 
forth, and suddenly marching with his 
troops against Jourdan, attacking him at ■ 
Neumark on the 22d of August, and at 
Amberg on the 24th, beat him so complete- 
ly that the whole army of the Sambre and 
Mouse took to flight, and never halted till 
it gained the Lower Rhine, Jourdan ral- 
lied them at Muhlheim on the Rhine, 
marched thence to Dusseldorf, and shortly 
afterwards resigned the command. By this 
disaster of the other army, Moreau was 
forced likewise to make a retreat to the 
Upper Rhine ; and this he effected in such 
masterly style, that after marching over the 
most perilous roads through Swahia and the 
Black Forest, and being continually pur- 
sued and hemmed in by the enemy, as well 
as exposed to the attacks of the enraged 
mountaineers, he gained the banks of the 
Rhine well provided with booty, and bring- 
ing with him even a number of prisoners 
taken on his march. By this admirable 
retreat, the fame of Moreau as a general 
was permanently established. The leaders 
on both sides now agreed upon an armistice 
being concluded on the Rhine during the 
winter. 

The Archduke Charles, on whom the 
eyes of all were now turned with admira- 
tion, received a hasty summons to repair to 
Italy, in order to reorganize the Austrian 
army. Wurmser, although successful in 
several attacks, was only able to throw 
himself, with a subsidy of 10,000 men, into 
Mantua ; but Bonaparte had now arrived, 
and renewing the siege, forced them, on 
the 6th of February, 1797, to surrender. 

The Archduke Charles, with a broken- 
down and dispirited army, was not in a 
condition to check the progress made by 
Bonaparte. The latter, after the fall of 
Mantua, penetrated more and more north- 
ward, crossed the Alps which separate 
Italy from Carintbia, and, marching into 
Slyria, look possession of Clagenfurlh, and 
advanced as far as Judenburg, on the river 
Mur, whence he threatened Vienna itself. 
But his course, this time, had been pursued 
with loo much impetuosity, and the situa- 
tion in which he now found himself wa# 
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y critical. In his front he iiad the 
imperial army, which, at every retrogres- 
sive step became more and more formida- 
ble, as Vienna had already armed itself, 
and Hungary was now rising en masse; 
on his left flank, the imperial general, Lau- 
don, was marching in advance against him 
from the Tyrol ; and, in his rear, in the 
vicinity of Trieste, another numerous body 
of troops, together with the whole of the in- 
habitants of the Venetian territory were un- 
der arms ; while, in order to gain the first 
and nearest garrisoned town, Mantua, he 
would have to march a distance of more 
than two hundred miles, over rugged hills, 
and an impoverished and naked country : 
in addition to all which evils, his army had 
scarcely sufficient supplies for ten days 
longer. In this state of things, it is almost 
certain, that if Austria had been willing to 
stake the chances, she might have succeed- 
ed in annihilating her dangerous adversary 
at once, and with one blow. But this, it 
appears, was not at all contemplated, for 
when, with his usual cunning, Bonaparte, 
with the arrogance of a conqueror, now of- 
fered peace, she accepted it, and concluded 
the principal conditions on the 18th of 
April, at Leoben, and the definitive treaty 
was signed on the 17th of October, 1797, 
at Campo-Formio, a nobleman's castle in 
the neighljorhood of Udine. Thus Bona- 
parte, in two campaigns, subjugated Italy ; 
gained fourteen battles ; wrested the arms 
fron the grasp of all the states in that 
quarter ; and, finally, brought over Aus- 
tria to sign a peace. 

The emperor, by this treaty, ceded the 
Austrian Netherlands to France, and re- 
nounced his Italian possessions, including 
the capita! city of Milan, together with 
several other Italian provinces, which were 
to form a Cisalpine republic, under the pro- 
tectorship of France. In return for this, 
Austria received Venice, the Venetian 
Isles, Istria, and Dalmatia, and engaged to 
deliver up Breisgau to the dulte qf Modena, 
and to summon, forthwith, a congress at 
Rastadt, in order to treat more fully the 
several conditions of the peace concluded 
between the republic and the Germanic 
empire. 

But this peace of Rastadt was in every 
respect humiliating and disgracefn! to Ger- 
many. The empire was wholly abandoned 
and sacrificed by the emperor, as it had 
previously been by Prussia. Austria hav. 
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a secret article, consented to sur. 
the whole of the left bank of the 
Rhine, as the limits of the Germanic em- 
pire, who had we now left as its shield, 
when its most powerful protectors had thus 
t? And yet no one individual 
!an be condemned, inasmuch as all 
Ited themselves ; and, having with- 
drawn from the general co-operation as soon 

they found the danger approaching them 

isely, it could not be required of Austria 
that she alone should make herself the sac- 
rifice. It is only with painful feelings that 
we can dwell upon these sad results, and 
we willingly hurry over the close of the 
eighteenth and tht. ^loening of the nine- 
teenth century, when Germany lay in its 
deepest humiliation ; nevertheless, these 
times ought not to be passed over in si- 
lence, for it is necessary that we should 
know the sad condition to which the dis- 
cord, schism, and egotism of individuals, as 
well as the total want of patriotic feeling, 
could bring the German nation. 

The congress of peace was accordingly 
convened at Rastadt, and Bonaparte ap- 
peared there himself as negotiator. But in 
what style of insult and contempt was not 
the empire treated in these negotiations? 
With what arrogance were our princes met 
by the French envoys, who exercised the 
authority of masters over them ? Never- 
theless, ill-used and imposed upon as they 
were the states were forced to submit and 
agree to every thmg ■viz to the cession 
of thp left bank of the Rh ne to the secula 
rization of the r ght bank as an mdemmlv 
lor what had been lost on the left, and to 
the destruction of the fortress of Ehrenbreit 
stem together with various other equally 
humiliating demands These negot ations 
had continued until the end of the year 
1798 when they were brought to a termi 
nation , but in the mean time Eur pe it 
self had undergone a material change. 

The members of the French directory, in 
their arrogance, had undertaken to revolu- 
tionize and overturn the governments of 
other countries, and the measures they 
adopted made it very soon manifest that 
the French republic was even more dan- 
gerous in a time of peace than during a 
war. In the beginning of 1798, they, in 
scornful defiance of the pope, remodelled 
the states of tiie church into a Roman re- 
public, and shortly afterwards, they trans- 
formed the government of Switzerland, aftet 
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several sanguinary contests, into an Hel- 
vetic republic ; and under the pretext of 
securing these new advantages, they left 
their armies in possession of the countries 
which they drained by unheard-of exac- 
tions. Austria, who still considered her- 
self called upon to watch over the safety 
of Europe, could not sanction such proceed- 
ings, and she found in the emperor Paul 
of Russia, who had succeeded to the impe- 
rial throne on the death of his mother Cath- 
erine, in 1796, a co-operative spirit. He 
was a decided enemy to all (he principles 
professed and followed out by the French ; 
and his mother had already denounced and 
threatened those "regicides" and "athe- 
ists." Paul at this moment was more es- 
pecially excited against France, because 
the knights of the order of St. John had 
elected him their grand-master, after the 
French had taken possession of the island 
of Malta. This circumstance was well 
adapted to act as a spur to his ambition. 
Accordingly, a coalition of powers was now 
formed against France, such as had never 
before been brought into operation : being 
a union of Russia, England, Austria, and 
even Turkey, which, until now, had always 
cherished the greatest enmity towards two 
of these powers; France herself, however, 
had forced Turkey, hitherto her old ally, 
to a war, by the formidable expedition she 
sent against Egypt in May, 1798. 

The republic of France had never con- 
ceived a more grand and stupendous design, 
of which they contemplated the realization 
by this enterprise. At the moment when 
the negotiations with the Germanic empire 
had as yet made but little progress, and 
consequently, the peace of continental Eu- 
rope was not yet secured, and when Eng- 
land was maintaining a gloriously victori- 
ous struggle on the seas, the flower of the 
French army, headed h„' Bonaparte and 
their best and most successful leaders, sud- 
denly embarked, and set sail towards a dis- 
tant land, "in order," as stated in the 
French manifesto, " to deliver Egypt from 
the tyranny of the Mamelukes, and to 
avenge the Porte upon those overhearing 
and insolent vassals." A plan more strange 
and unexpected could not have been thought 
of, only that behind these words was con- 
cealed a deep-laid scheme, which events 
very soon made clearly manifest, hut which 
likewise fell to the ground. 

Bonaparte, after a prosperous voyage. 



and after having made himself master of 
the island of Malta, landed in the bay of 
Ahoukir, on the 2d of July, 1798, and hav- 
ing taken Alexandria by storm, continued 
his march, and took up his position near 
Cairo, the capital of that country. Here, 
at the foot of the great pyramids, he found 
himself opposed by twenty-three Mameluke 
Beys at the head of their cavalry, drawn 
up in battle array. Having made his pre- 
parations for the attack, Bonaparte turned 
to his troops, and exclaimed, as he pointed 
with his sword to the pyramids : " Behold, 
and remember, that four thousand years are 
looking down upon you from those monu- 
ments!" After this short address, so well 
adapted to the French national character, 
the troops attacked the enemy, and com- 
pletely overthrowing their whole army, 
advanced against the capital, which they 
captured, and now looked upon Egypt as a 
conquered country. But this success was 
very speedily changed into disaster. France 
had imagined that the Turks, who were 
rather in name than in fact the masters of 
Egypt, would view her successes with in- 
difference — not so, however ; for on the con- 
trary, they regarded the matter more seri- 
ously, and renouncing their alliance of 
three hundred years with that country, 
united with the other states against that 
power. England now clearly perceiving 
the great importance arising from this ex- 
pedition, strained every nerve to defeat and 
destroy it ; Admiral Nelson, the great na- 
val hero, after a long search, came up with 
the French fleet on the 1st of August, in 
the bay of Ahoukir, and although the sun 
had already set, he nevertheless, with his 
usual undaunted valor, formed his plan of 
battle and commenced the action, broke 
through the enemy's line of battle, and 
gained a glorious victory ; having com- 
pletely annihilated the French fleet, of 
which the admiral's ship itself, L'Orlent, 
was blown up with more than one thousand 
of her crew. By this victory, Bonaparte 
found himself completely separated from 
Europe, and cut off' from all succor ; while, 
in the mean time, the most formidable pre- 
parations were being made by the coalesced 
powers for the war against France. 

The emperor of Austria now, at the 
commencement of the year 1799, recalled 
his ambassador from the congress at Ras- 
tadt, and the meeting of plenipotentiaries 
'" ' ' On the 6th of March, the 
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French republic, according to its system 
of always anticipating the measures of its 
enemies, declared war once more against 
the emperor of Austria, for having allowed 
the Russian army to enter the Austrian 
territory. 

In Italy the war had commenced a few 
months sooner ; for the queen of Naples, 
a violent enemy of the French, would not 
wait for the moment of general attack, but 
caused the Neapolitan troops, in Novem- 
ber, 1798, to advance against the Roman 
territories ; an impatience, however, which 
produced very bad results. The French, 
with their usual celerity, directed their 
whole operations against that quarter, and 
driving the king of Naples with his family 
out of Sicily, they took possession of Lower 
Italy, as far as Calabria. The kingdom 
of Naples was now changed into a Parthe- 
nopian republic, and in order to transform 
the whole of Italy into one entire republic, 
the states of Genoa and Tuscany were de- 
clared free states. 

This time, however, these new creations 
had but a short existence, for the armies 
of the allies now marched forth from every 
eide to open the campaign, led on by able 
and well-tried generals. The French di. 
rectory had lost much of its former influ- 
ence and power even in France itself; La 
Vendee had again taken up arms, the 
French armies were for the greater part 
badly conducted, and in the government of 
the state, as well as in the administration 
of war, the greatest lethargy and disorder 
prevailed. Added to this. Archduke Charles 
completely overthrew General Jonrdan at 
SCockach, as well as in several other en- 
counters, and drove him out of Germany ; 
while from General Mass^na he reconquer- 
ed the whole of the western portion of 
Switzerland beyond Zurich itself, and then 
awaited on the banks of the Rhino the re- 
sults of the war in Italy. 

There the French army was under the 
orders of General Soberer, a man of a li- 
centious character and addicted to drink. 
Defeated by the Austrian general, Kray, 
at Verona and at Magnano, he resigned 
the command into the hands of Moreau, 
when the latter found the army reduced to 
a state of the greatest disorganization and 
confusion. At this moment Marshal Su- 
waroff, an old but active, daring warrior, 
with his Russians, formed a junction with 
Jie Austrian army in Italy, Against such 



an adversary Moreau found it impossible 
to make head with the ill-conditioned troops 
under his command. Accordingly Suwa- 
roff completely defeated him on the 27th 
of April, near Cassano, and on the day fol- 
lowing entered Milan in triumph. By this 
victory the whole of Lombardy was re. 
conquered, the Cisalpine republic destroy- 
ed and the north of Italy r to d to the 
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another army ; but he met with the same 
fate as his predecessors. On the 15th of 
August the hard-fought battle of Novi, 
which continued for twenty hours, was 
fought, in which Joubert himself fell mor- 
tally wounded. Genoa was now the only 
city that remained in the hands of the 
French. Leaving the siege of this place 
to be conducted by the Austrians alone, 
Suwaroff directed his march towards the 
Alps, in order to penetrate into Switzerland 
and to make himself master of that gigan- 
tic fortress of nature — llie bulwark of 
France. When he arrived at the foot of 
those vast mountains, the summitsof which, 
towering to the very heavens above, be- 
came lost in the mist of the clouds, his 
warriors were struck with awe and dread 
at a scene of such majestic grandeur, by 
them wholly unknown amidst their own 
vast plains, and they hesitated for a mo- 
ment before they ventured to ascend the 
rocky, precipitous heights. Beholding this, 
the veteran general, who commanded the 
entire devotion of his soldiers, threw him- 
self upon the ground before them, and ex- 
claimed : " Behold, comrades ! rather than 
return, my body shall be buried here at 
the foot of these mountains, so that the 
world may know that you have abandoned 
your leader, SuwarolT, on this spot '." The 
soldiers, struck with shame and confusion 
at these words, delayed no longer, but 
marching forth with reanimated vigor and 
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courage, they commenced the a 
St. Gothard, and passing onward through 
its intricate defiles amidst constant fight- 
ing, gained the Devil's hridge, and thence 
descended into the valley of Luzern, 

During this interval, however, Mass^ni 
having by a suoceasful manoeuvre taken 
the Russian general, Korsakow, by 
prise, completely overthrew him ; virhile 
General Soult defeated the Austrians un. 
der Holze in the neighborhood of 'Zurich. 
Suwaroff's object was to join the Aus- 
trians ; but after their defeat it became 
impossible to save Switzerland, and the 
war could not be protracted in a country 
so poor that no supplies were to be obtain- 
ed for the troops. Accordingly, SuwaroiT 
retreated to Feldkirch in Swabia, directing 
his march through Graubiindten, a 
such narrow passes that his soldiers 
only able to march in single file : a retreat 
accomplished in such a masterly style that 
he lost not a single man. Shortly after- 
wards he was recalled with his whole army, 
and he returned to Russia. The Russians 
had only shared in this one campaign with 
the Austrians ; but it was a campaign al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of war, 
both in respect to the deeds accomplished, 
and the profitable results produced. For, 
besides the several battles gained, eight 
strong fortresses, and no less than five thou- 
sand pieces of artillery, had been taken. 

The restless and false character of the 
emperor Paul, who pretended that he was 
neglected and msulted by his allies, was 
the cause of the sudden termmalion of the 
alliance 4,n attempt had been made in 
the autumn jf this year to mvade Holland 
with a combined force of English and Rus- 
sian troops, but through vanrus blunders 
which occurred in the expedition, it turned 
O!'.'. unsuccessful, and this result produced 
more especially the iJisconlent of the em- 
peror of Russia Thence France, through 
this ill success of her adiersanes in Hol- 
land, and by her repossession of Switzer- 
land, was delnered from the great and 
more immediate danger w ilh w hich she had 
been threatened Nevertheless, she was 
not yet altogether free from difficulty , for 
.he victorious troops of Austria, after having 
reconquered Italy, maintained their position 
on the banks of the Rhine, which they made 
preparations for crossing in conjunction 
with the rest of the imperial forces, which 
had at length resolved to join in the war ; 



while, in addition to this, the government of 
France itself was in a slate of disunion, and 
had lost public confidence. Bonaparte, 
however, now arrived to extricate the na- 
tion from its embarrassed condition. 

When this general, who had during this 
interval been actively engaged in Egypt 
and Syria, learned the dangers that threat- 
ened France, the unsuccessml battles Ibught, 
and the loss of Italy, he quitted his then scene 
of action in the east, without waiting to he 
recalled, and, with only a few followers, 
hoisted sail homeward. Having, with daring 
courage, miraculously escaped (he vigilance 
of the British fleet, he landed on the 9th of 
October at Frejus, and appeared suddenly, 
and to the wonderment of all, in Paris itself. 
His presence, thus unexpectedly, produced 
considerable alarm among those to whom his 
arrival was any thing but welcome, and to 
whom his ambition was well known ; oth- 
ers again, who had already witnessed and 
appreciated the victories he had gained, and 
by which he had been the means of pro- 
ducing peace, hailed his reappearance as 
the harbinger of a beneficial change in the 
state of affairs ; while the majority congrat- 
ulated themselves with the sanguine hope 
that by his means their personal interests 
would be promoted. And truly he did very 
soon succeed in reforming the government 
of the country, which at once placed in his 
hands the predominating power, and he was 
chosen consul. 

His first word was peace ; and at this 
moment this was his principal object in or. 
der to fix himself more securely in the new 
power he commanded; but all the other 
nations, doubtful of his feith, refused to re- 
ceive his offers of peace, " Well then !" 
he exclaimed, " we must conquer peace 
ourselves." And these striking words were 
echoed throughout the country, op- 
erating with such powerful influence, that 
a numerous and well-appointed army was 
already assembled for action in the spring 
of the year 1800, at Dijon. 

The Austrian army closely besieged Ge- 

a on every side, and however bravely de- 
fended by MassSna, still, owing to the want 
of provisions, disease and misery prevailed 
to such a dreadful extent throughout that 
populous city, that great numbers of the 
wretched inhabitants perished daily. The 
idea of any aid being furnished across the 
Alps, did not for a moment enter the minds 
of the members of the war-council in Vien- 
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Da, and so far were they from entertaining 
such a suspicion, that Genera! Melas re- 
ceived instructions to march across Nizza, 
andfrom this point enter thesouth of France. 
But at this moment thefirstcotisul suddenly 
marched from Dijon wiih the army of re- 
serve, and leading his troops, with all his 
cavalry and heavy artillery, in spite of ev- 
ery obstacle, over the great mountains of 
St. Bernard, the Simplon, and St. Gothard, 
he descended to tlie other side, and arrived 
in safety on the plains of Lombardy before 
even Me!as had been informed of his expe- 
dition ; for had he known it, it would have 
been extremely easy for him to have anni- 
hilated the troops, corps after corps, as they 
descended the mountains. On the 2d of 
June Bonaparte made his public entry into 
Milan ; and on the same day Mass^na sur- 
rendered to the imperialists the city of Ge- 
noa, in which both garrison and inhabitants 
were suffering all the horrors of famine. 
The Austrians allowed him and such of his 
troops as were fit for active service to march 
out with flying colors. 

Shortly after this, on the 14th of June, a 
grand battle was fought near the village of 
Marengo, on the vast plains tietween Alex- 
andria and Torlona ; a battle the most ob- 
stinate and sanguinary of all those hitherto 
fought in the war of the revolution, and in 
which all the destructive powers at man's 
command were employed to hurl forth their 
murderous effects during a space of thirteen 
hours. Both armies fought with great spirit 
and determination, and victory was already 
inclining towards the Austrian side — their 
valorous battalions having beat back the 
French in four ditTerenl attacks, until their 
retreat was becoming more and more gen- 
eral — when, most opportunely for Bona- 
parte, Desaix, one of the bravest of all the 
French generals, and especially esteemed 
as a man by all, arrived at this moment on 
the field of battle with the corps-de-resem. 
The battle was forthwith resumed by De- 
saix, and he was followed by the rest of the 
army, who rallied around him. He him- 
self was mortally wounded by a cannon- 
ball ; but his soldiers, rendered more furi- 
ous by this, fought with such desperation, 
that they eventually gained the victory, 
which, after such great efforts, had now be- 
come decisive. 

Thus was lost in one day the fruits of all 
the successes gained by the Austrians dur- 
ing the campaign ; while the French ac- 



quired possession of the whole of Italy. 
Melas, who by this defeat lost all self-com- 
mand, as all retreat into Austria was now 
completely cut off", abandoned all the Ital- 
ian fortresses he held, except Mantua and 
Ferrara, on condition of being allowed to 
retire without molestation. 

General Moreau pursued hostilities in 
Germany during the interval between the 
months of April and December, 1800, with 
a boldness and good fortune almost unexam- 
pled. On the 25th of April he crossed the 
Rhine, and already a fortnight afterwards 
he gained the banks of the Iller, having 
made himself master of the entire country 
between that river, the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the lake of Constance, and fought two 
successful battles at Stockach and Mos- 
kirch ; thence he penetrated fanher into 
Bavaria, and conquered the whole line ot 
territory as far as Munich. The Austrian 
general, Kray, having now proposed a sus- 
lension of arms, Moreau consented, and 
legotiations were commenced ; as, how- 
ever, Austria would not treat without the 
co-operation of England, and as Franco re- 
fused to receive the English envoys at the 
conference, hostilities were resumed on the 
1st of December. At the commencement 
the Austrians appeared to have the advan- 
tage, but on the 3d of December they met 
with a complete defeat at Hohenlinden. 
Moreau, after this great victory, advanced 
with hasty marches, and crossing the Inn 
to Salzburg, he proceeded by Linz and ar- 
rived to within twenty leagues of Vienna 
itself. Another proposal for a suspension 
of arms was agreed to, and the negotiations 
for peace were now resumed with greater 
determination at Lunfiville. This subse- 
quent treaty of peace concluded at Lune- 
viJIe, owed its origin entirely to the exploits 
of Moreau in this campaign ; for, in the 
short space of eight months, of which four 
had been devoted to a suspension of arms, 
he had crossed the Rhine, the Danube, the 
Lech, the Ill^r, the Inn, the Salza, and the 
Ens ; he had been conqueror in six grand 
battles, and had enriched the treasury of 
the republic with 40,000,000 francs. 

After the losses of the year 1800, Eng- 
land absolved the emperor of Germany 
from all his obligations previously entered 
into not to make a separate peace ; whence 
the negotiations between the Austrian en- 
voy. Count Cobenzl, and Joseph Bonaparte, 
the eldest brother of the first consul, were 
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carried on with such dispatch, that the 
treaty of peace was signed on the 9th of 
February, 1801 ; which treaty confirmed 
that of Campo-Forraio in all its points, and 
Austria acknowledged therein the Bata- 
vian, Helvetic, Ligurian, and Cisalpim 
publics. A fresh condition which had not 
been included in the treaty of Campo-For- 
mio was now added, inasmuch as it was 
agreed that the duke of Parma, a near re- 
lation of the king of Spain, should be ele- 
vated to the rank of a king, with the title 
of king of Etruria, such being the ni 
into which that of Tuscany had now 
come changed ; the grand-duke, on 
other hand, in return for his duchy, 
ceived in Germany the arcbbishopric 
Salzburg as a temporal principality, to. 
gether with other frontier territories, and 
the title of elector. The duke of Modena 
likewise received, as had been already 
agreed upon at Campo-Formio, the mar- 
graviate of Breisgau as an indemnity for 
the losses he had suffered in Italy. 

Besides these concessions made by Gej 
many to the princes of Italy, who wei 
thus transplanted among us, great changes 
were effected within the empire itself ; " 
Germany ceded lo France the whoh 
the left bank of the Rhine, consisting of 
twelve hundred square miles of territory, 
and four millions of inhabitants ; while alt 
those princes, who were losers on that aide 
of the river, were to be indemnified with 
the ecclesiastical possessions and the impe- 
rial cities, situated on the right bank. A 
diet, appointed for the regulation and ad- 
justment of the rights of al! interested, was 
assembled under the mediation of France 
and Russia. Its sittings were opened on 
the 24th of August, 1802, and terminated 
on the lOfh of May, 1803. In these con- 
ferences, France dictated the law with even 
still greater authority and arrogant arbi- 
trariness than formerly at the peace of 
Westphalia. She granted or refused her 
favor according to her caprice, and thus 
established her influence over dependent 
Germany more firmly than ever. 

The peace of Lun^ville deprived the 
ecclesiastics of all their domains in Ger- 
many, even lo the very last in the list ; of 
forty-eight imperial cities only sis now 
remained : Llibeck, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Frankfort, Augsburg, and Nuremberg ; 
the counts and knights were made only 
mediately dependent on the empire, and of 



all the lay princes, four only received the 
electoral power, a power which, a few 
years later, lost all its ancient and vener- 
ating signification ; for these newly-created 
princes were not allowed even the time to 
exercise their noble privileges. This was 
regarded as the prognostication of the ap- 
proaching downfall of every thing ; for, 
comparatively speaking, the changes intro. 
duced in consequence of the Westphalian 
treaty, in the administrative forms of the 
empire, were nothing. What had then been 
cautiously brought into operation, merely 
for a trial, the peace of LunSville accom- 
plished at once, without any fear or dread 
of the ruinous results entailed upon institu- 
tions existing for more than a thousand 
years, ■ Such acts of spoliation could not 
but fill the hearts of all patriots with pro- 
found grief; for who could contemplate, 
without bitter feelings, the scattered heaps 
of ruins into which the raging storm had 
converted the once-beloved home 1 But, 
although the columns of the ancient edifice 
were torn asunder, and razed to their very 
foundation, still, on the walls were to be 
traced the symbols of its ancient majestic 
grandeur, and the remains of a powerful 
and prosperous nation, such as are record- 
ed of few other nations, 

A short period of tranquillity now re- 
appeared once more on the continent, after 
the long war ; but the maritime war still 
continued r for the great statesman who 
was at the helm of the British government, 
and who penetrated into the very depths oi 
Bonaparte's designs and motives, knew 
full well that peace could never exist be- 
tween the latter and England. The po- 
sition of France and England towards each 
other, at this period, has been compared t? 
Rome and Carthage in ancient times: a 
comparison equally just and happy. For, 
between these two powers existed a mor- 
tal hatred, and thence Pitt was resolved, 
similar lo Hannibal, to fight a war of life 
and death. At the same time, however, 
many voices in England were in favor of 
peace, inasmuch as commerce was in a 
very depressed state; the embargo laid by 
France on the exportation of corn had pro- 
duced a considerable augmentation in its 
price in England ; and, finally, the national 
debt had increased lo the enormous amount 
of five hundred and fifly-eigbt millions 
sterling. Consequently, Pitt gave in hia 
resignation, in order not to throw any ob- 
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stacle ill tho way of the said peace, although 
he could not, conscientiously, sign the treaty 
himself. 

The peace of Amiens was concluded on 
the 27lh of March, 1803, by the terms of 
which England restored all she had con- 
quered from France, Spain, and Holland, 
except Trinidad and Ceylon, resigning even 
Malta, and her conquests in Egypt under 
General Abercromby , the former bemg 
restored to the knights, and the latter to 
the Turks Such a peace, however, the 
terms of which, after the great victories 
gained at&ea, were held to be both unfavor 
able and highlj disadvantageous, could not 
last long; and in less than a year it termi. 
nated. England very soon perceived that 
Bonaparte's object, in desiring peace, had 
only been to increase his naval power, and, 
if possibie, to raise it to a level with that 
of Great Britain, and make himself master 
of the Mediterranean. He formed alli- 
ances with the Porte, the bey of Egypt, 
and with the piratical states; and, soon 
afterwards, he prohibited all introduction 
of English produce into France and Hoi- 
land. Thus England found she had no 
less cause to dread a state of peace than 
she had that of war; for, assuredly, she 
was as little inclined to submit to a rival on 
the seas, as France was to endure one on 
the continent. Other causes, however, 
soon operated to add to this discontent. It 
became more and more evident, that the 
new regulations and institutions, already 
brought to bear in Europe by Bonaparte, 
formed merely the introduction to those 
other grand plans of usurpation he had 
still in contemplation. The Cisalpine re- 
public was made to acknowledge the first 
consul of France as its president ; while 
Holland remained in Ihe occupation of the 
French army, and was placed completely 
under the control of the French govern- 
ment. Switzerland, which could not be 
brought to agree unanimously to the new 
constitution forced upon her, was at once 
disarmed, and changed into a federative 
republic, it being declared, " that she was 
left to the free administration of her in- 
ternal a^irs, but, in all external mat- 
ters, she was henceforth dependent upon 
France." 

England, after these events, preferring 
open war to an insecure peace, determined 
upon the course she should take, and de- 
manded from Bonaparte the evacuation of 



Holland and Switzerland, which being 
refused, she declared war against him, in 
May, 1803. Bonaparte had only waited 
for this opportunity, in order to lake imme- 
diate possession of the territory belonging 
to the English crown on the continent, and 
already, in the following month of June, 
the French ar ' . , . ^^ 

d d h n 
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thousands of them successively passed over 
to the British shores, and, forming them- 
selves into a select battalion, fought, under 
the title of the " King's German Legion," 
against the enemy with the greatest cour- 
age, and sustained the ancient glory of. 
the Hanoverian arms in many subsequent 
battles, sieges, and expeditions, in Portu- 
gal, Spain, Italy, France, and Germany 
itself; while at Salamanca, especially, the 
brilliant services of this corps obtained for 
the officers a permanent rank in the Eng- 
lish army, as was afterwards confirmed by 
act of parliament, in 1813. 
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The first years of the consulship were 
for France a period of repose, and marked 
by order, industry, and prosperity through, 
out the country; the most turbulent, i 
well as the most limid, were now tranqui 
lized and breathed more freely, while the 
name of the first consul was repealed 
everywhere with praises and blessings. 
And even beyond France many looked 
towards him with sanguine hopes and ex- 
pectations, as the only one who, after the 
recent period of savage and inhuman crime 
could re-establish order upon a solid basis 
nor did he want the ability and energy ne 
cessary to effect this desirable object. Tbi 
power with which he made every thing 
yield to his will was truly astounding, 
whether we regard the promptitude dis- 
played in his measures of administration, 
or the indefatigable zeal with which he 
undertook to condense into a single code 
the results of multiplied experience in 
public life. All that was held moat valu- 
able in the civil institutions of his period — 
the recognition of the rights of man in every 
thing ; equality of the citizen in the eye 
of the law ; abrogation of all feudal rights ; 
liberty of conscience in all invisible mat- 
ters ; and a government which, in an 
eminent degree, combined the force of 
union in the execution of laws, with the 
advantages of variety of coiiasel in their 
formation — all these, and many other in- 
stitutions, under the fostering care of that 
extraordinary man, were seen to grow, in 
the now genial soil of France, and to 
ripen into maturity, as a striking and 
praiseworthy example for other nations. 

What might not this man have been to 
Europe, how ditTerent his history in the 
annals of the world, had he made real and 
complete this beautiful and noble picture, 
of which his zeal, thus far pure, in the 
cause of truth and justice, already pre- 
sented, before the eyes of all, a glorious 
sketch ! How might he not have been 
enabled, for centuries to come, to have led 
on the way to enlightenment, and having 
carried all with him, have merited the 
blessings. Instead of the curses of all man- 
kind ! 

Napoleon Bonaparte was now elected 
emperor of France, and thus, in the 11th 
year of the republic, his imperial throne 
was erected upon the ruins of the roya! 
and legitimate dynasty ; nevertheless, his 
kmhitton was not yet satisfied. Immediately 



afterwards, he changed the Cisalpine re- 
public into a kingdom, and created himself 
king of Italy, together with all his descend- 
ants ; and as a proof of his moderation, as 
he said, he appointed his son-in-law, Eu- 
gene de Beauhamais, viceroy of Italy. 
Parma, Piacenza, and Guastella, were now 
altogether united with Prance, as also the 
Ligurian republic. All these changes 
were contrary to the treaty of peace con- 
cluded at Luneville, and gave great of- 
fence to Austria, who found sympathy in 
the emperor Alexander of Russia, now so 
much exasperated by the execution of the 
duke d'Enghien — shortly before effected 
by the cruelty of Bonaparte — and who al- 
ready felt himself called upon to aid in the 
protection of Europe. Accordingly these 
two powers now came forward and made 
known to William Pitt, the prime minister, 
their wish — by him long desired — lo renew 
their alliance witli England against France. 
A coalition was immediately formed be- 
tween these three governments, to which 
Sweden was added ; and, according to their 
plan of war, the French power was to be 
attacked at every point, in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and in France itself. Na- 
poleon, however, overthrew this design, in 
his usual way, and by the celerity of his 
movements he was enabled to anticipate 
the allies in all their operations, and was 
already in advance of them when and where 
least expected. Since 1803 he had station- 
ed nearly the whole of his army along tha 
northern coasts of France, in order to ope- 
rate as a check upon England, and wnere, 
indeed, he contemplated making a landing ; 
now, however, the troops received march- 
ing orders, and suddenly abandoning their 
present quarters, they proceeded by hasty 
marches to the Rhine, which they speedily 
crossed, and forced the princes of South 
Germany to form an alliance with France; 
while the Austrian army, now under the 
command of general Mack, remained com- 
pletely inactive in its quarters near Ulm, 
General Mack, otherwise an efficient 
»der, was on this occasion entirely desert- 
by his good fortune, and evinceJ a total 
want of resolution and judgment; for, ima- 
gining the enemy would advance upon him 
direct from the side of Swabia, he quietly 
awaited his coming. On his right flank he 
had at command the Franconian territories 
belonging to the king of Prussia, who took 
share in the war, and he accordingly 
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i himself completely covered in 

that quarter. Butsuch a bulwark furnish- 
ed but a poor means of defence in front of 
an army led on by Napoleon. Bemadotle, 
Marmont, and the Bavarians, disregarding 
the neutrality of Prussia, very soon ad- 
vanced direct through Franconia towards 
the Danube, and attacking the Austrian 
general in the rear, cut him off from all 
communication with Austria. Surprised 
and stupified, lie, after a sanguinary battle, 
threw himself into Ulm, where, instead of 
forcing for himself a passage with bis 
sword through the very centre of his ene- 
mies, as any other brave and determined 
spirit would have done — and which indeed 
had been previously accomplished by Duke 
Ferdinand in Bohemia, at the head of only 
a few squadrons of cavalry — he surren- 
dered himself prisoner, together with the 
whole of his army, on the 17th of October, 
1805. Napoleon, after this first part of 
the campaign, during which he had almost 
annihilated 80,000 men, sent to the senate 
in Paris forty standards he had taken, say- 
ing, "They were a present from the chil- 
dren to their fathers," 

The French army marched on without 
any obstacle to the capital of Austria, and 
took possession of it on the llth of Novem- 
ber, 1805. The Russians and Anstrians 
had retreated to Moravia, and on the 2d 
of December the allied and French armies 
stood front to front near Austerlitz, re- 
solved to hazard a decisive engagement. 
The battle — called by Napoleon the three 
emperors' battle — commenced on a beauti- 
fully sunbright, frosty morning. The al- 
lies, however, were not well supplied with 
leaders, and their movements, therefore, 
were not made io the best order ; in addi- 
tion to which, they were unacquainted with 
the strength and position of the French 
army, whence the Russian line of battle 
was very soon broken through ; and, in 
spite of all their bravery, the troops were 
put to rout. The left wing sought to save 
themselves by crossing a frozen lake, but 
Napoleon ordered the artillery to play upon 
the ice, which speedily dissolved and im- 
mersed the whole of the fugitives within 
its deep waters, where they penshed. Never- 
theless this victory was not so easily gain- 
ed, nor would its results have been so de- 
cisive, had not the emperor Francis, in 
his anxiety for his subjects, hastened to 
nonclude a peace, and demanded, for this 



purpose, a a h p na u nference 

with Nap n mo '^roschitz, 

"iron the f n day a body 12,000 

.ussians ad h army, 

hich had now rallied. In addition to this, 
10, the Archduke Ferdinand had collected 
Q army of 20,000 men in Bohemia, and 
jmpletely routed the Bavarians, taking 
possession of the whole country ; Hungary 
armingeverywhere; Archduke Charles 
now in full march from Italy with his 
Drious army to the aid of his country, 
and would arrive in a few days to deliver 
Vienna and harass the enemy's rear ; while 
the Russians and English had now landed 
at Naples, and the Russian, Swedish, and 
English troops had already entered Han- 
over ; finally, however, what was more 
important than all this, the Prussian troops 
were now assembling in order to revenge 
themselves for the violation of their terri- 
tory of Anspach. Nevertheless the em- 
peror of Austria, very anidous for peace, 
signed a treaty for a suspension of arms. 
The misfortunes of his country were a 
source of great pain to him, and he flat- 
tered himself with the hope that a peace, 
purchased as it must be from such an ene- 
my at such heavy sacrifices, might stilt be 
rendered permanent; as if sacrifices, how- 
ever great, could ever satiate the latter's 
inordinate love of conquest ! 

The Prussian ambassador. Count von 
Haugwitz, who had been deputed by his 
government to prescribe either the terms of 
peace or to declare war, found himself 
placed in a very embarrassing position af- 
ter the resolufion expressed by Austria, 
and, under the circumstances, he deemed 
it most prudent, instead of giving vent to 
tho menaces as instructed by his sovereign, 
to adopt a more moderate and pacific style 
of language. The French, when they 
found this, expressed themselves thus ; 
" That they could not but praise the wis- 
dom show by h P g rnment, 
which had p ss d a faithful 
and disin d d h F ce ; al- 
though, a h m m F nch na- 
tion was h d pe n every 
other, and h 000 m more in 
the war \ d y h d d prolong 
it a little longer." The Prussian ambas- 
sador ought to have given the right inter, 
pretation to this language, and feeling the 
dignity of his country wounded thereby, 
he was bound forthwith and on the spot to 
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have made known the resolulion he con 
veyed from his government — especially a; 
Austria had not yet signed the treaty — i 
resolution which, nevertheless, six months 
afterwards, his king was forced to carry 
into execution. And Austria, had shi 
that Prussia was really in earnest, would, 
without doubt, have preferred even a con- 
tinuation of the war to a disgraceful peace. 
Instead of this, however, Haugwitz, with- 
out even possessing the necessary power, 
signed the treaty of Vienna, by which 
Prussia gave up the province of Anspach to 
Bavaria, Cleves and Neufchatel to France, 
receiving ia exchange Hanover, to which 
England by no means renounced her claim. 
Thus Napoleon strewed the seeds of divi- 
sion between Prussia and England, well 
knovfing (hat if united those two powers 
must be too formidable for him. 

Five days after, the treaty being drawn 
up, it was signed by Austria, at Presburg, 
00 the 25th of December, 1805; and by 
this peace, the terms of which were more 
severe than any hitherto made, Austria 
lost one thousand square miles of territory, 
and three millions of subjects — constituting 
its most valuable possessions. The Tyrol 
— ever faithful, and which had shown its 
attachment to the house of Austria, more 
especially in the last war— Burgau, Eich- 
stiidt, a portion of Passau, Voralberg, to- 
gether with other lands in eastern Austria, 
were ceded to Bavaria ; what Austria pos- 
sessed in Swabia was given up to WUrtem- 
berg and Baden, and the Venetian states 
were yielded to Italy. In compensation 
for all this Austria received but a trifling 
indemnification, viz., Salzburg; the eh 
toral prince of Salzburg being forced 
leave that territory, which he had only i . 
cently received, and accept of Wurzburg, 
which Bavaria renounced. All these coun- 
tries with their inhabitants were treated 
like so much merchandise, passing from 
the hands of one into those ol^ another, ac- 
cording to the state of the market. Such 
were the principles of the despotic con- 
queror, by which he sought to eradicate 
all love and attachment towards the ancient 
hereditary princes of the empire, and thus, 
by destroying all national patriotic feeling, 
his object was to reduce the subject to a 
complete state of submission, alive only to 
the mortifying conviction of the service he 
had to render to whatever master he was 
placed under — whether native or foreign, 
55 



of lo-day or yesterday— and whom he was 
born only to obey. 

In order to complete the ruin of the Ger- 
manic empire, the electors of Bavaria and 
Wllrtemberg were created kings, and they, 
as well as the elector of Baden, were grant- 
ed the uncontrolled government, or rather 
— to use the more favorite expression of 
that period — the sovereignty of their lands. 
The emperor himself renounced al! claim 
to the exercise of supreme power over their 
states, and thus the empire by this act 
paved the way for its eventual dissolution, 
and the storm gathered more and more 
fiercely, until it finally burst forth in all 
its fury, producing those sad effects which 
sealed the doom of our country. 

The first word pronounced by Bonaparte 
after the peace of Presburg, was, as usual 
with him, the sentence of confiscation, 
king of Naples having received into 
territories an allied bSiy of English 
and Russian troops, the French emperor 
immediately ordered his brother Joseph 
s6na, with 60,000 men, to march 
take possession of the whole of 
Italy; adding, in the manifesto he sent 
with them, " That the Bourbon dynasty 
had ceased to reign in Naples." This 
dreadful word produced so much alarm in 
the royal family of that house, that the 
king abandoned his capita! and fled to 
Sicily, while Napoleon declared his brother 
Joseph king of Naples. Tbis new throne, 
nevertheless, was not gained without the 
sacrifice of much blood, for the inhabitants 
of Lower Italy rose up en masse against 
the invaders, and defended themselves with 
great courage ; but they were at length 
forced to submit to the French, who poured 
large bodies of troops into the country, and 
both Calabria and Abrazzawere conquered 
and completely devastated. 

Holland was next on the list, being like, 
wise changed into a kingdom, and given lo 
another brother, Louis Bonaparte, as his 
portion. That country, however, did not 
suffer by the change, as the new sovereign 
anxiously promoted its prosperity, feeling 
it his duty rather lo reign for the good of 
his people than he controlled by the will of 
his brother. Immediately afterwards, the 
brother-in-law of the emperor, Joachim^ 
Murat, received the duchies of Cleves and 
Berg, on the Rhine, the former having 
been ceded by Prussia, and the latter by 
Bavaria for Anspach ; and, finally, ttr 
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Alexander Berthier, who was the emperor's 
confidential adviser, was allotted the prin- 
cipality of Westphalia. 

It was in the middle of this eventful year 
that the last hlow was inflicted upon the 
constitution of the Germanic empire ; its dis- 
solution, which already existed in the act, 
was now clearly and definitively confirmed. 
On the 12th of July a Rhenish league was 
formed, by which the kings of Bavaria and 
WUrtemberg, the electoral arch-chancel- 
lor, the elector of Baden, the landgrave of 
Hesse Darmstadt, and the duke of Berg, 
{Ihe last four as grand- dukes,) together with 
the princes of Nassau and Hohenzollern, 
and other petty princes and nobles, separ- 
ated themselves from the imperial alliance, 
and acknowledged the emperor of France 
as the protector of their confederation. He 
commanded the right of naming the prince- 
primate of the league, who presided at the 
assembly ; of deciding upon the question of 
war and peace, and fixing the contingent 
to be furnished ; so that each war of Fi 
must become a war of the Rhenish cc 
eration, and thus forcing its members to 
take up arms in her cause, even against 
their compatriots of Germany. By such 
sacrifices the princes obtained unlimited 
authority, without being dependent upon 
any tribunal to which their subjects in case 
of necessity might appeal, and without be- 
ing bound to adopt any ameliorated meas. 
ures of government. On all these pointS; 
the resolutions of the league were clear and 
precise ; but in all the rest, every thing 
was obscure and equivocal, in order that 
the protector's will might operate with all 
the effect of a law. It is unnecessary to 
pronounce an opinion upon this confedera- 
tion ; its fate was very soon decided, and pos- 
terity wil! no doubt seek to obliterate all 
traces of its existence from our history. 

The. emperor of Germany, deposing the 
degraded crown of the ancient empire more 
than a thousand years after Charlemagne 
had placed it upon his own bead, declared 
himself, on the 6th of August, 1806, hered- 
itary emperor of Austria. 

What protection, however, Germany had 
to expect from her new self-made guardian, 
when compared with that afforded her by 
the house of Austria, was immediately 
shown. For, at the very moment itself, 
when the French envoy, Bacher, renewed 
the assurance that France would never ex- 
tend her frontiers beyond the Rhine, the 



fortress of Wesel was arbitrarily token 
possession of by the French, and chosen as 
the head-quarters of the seventy-fifth divi- 
sion of their army. 

The hostile designs contemplated by the 
formation of the Rhenish confederation were 
directed against Prussia as well as Austria ; 
for both powers beheld those who had remain- 
ed their natural allies during the existence 
of the imperial government, now changed 
into enemies, ready to declare their hostility 
towards them at the first outbreak with 
France, Napoleon bad up to this moment 
tantalized the king of Prussia with the pros- 
pect of being able to form, under his protec- 
tion, an alliance in the north, embracing 
the whole of that portion of Germany, aftei 
the model of that of the Rhine ; now, how- 
ever, such alliance was completely repudi- 
ated, and even the restoration of Hanover 
to England was not withheld by France. 
Every thing, indeed, was done to mortify 
Prussia, and make it evident that the French 
emperor was resolved not to endure the ex- 
istence of any independent nation beside his 
own. At length the indignant king felt 
himself called upon to protect his country 
against farther insult and humiliation from 
the hands of the insolent invader, and in 
this determination he was supported by the 
voice of his army and the nation throughout. 
Accordingly he demanded that France 
should withdraw her troops from Germany, 
that she should no longer oppose the forma- 
norlhern alliance, and that Wesel 
should be at once evacuated by the French 
(roops. Compliance with these demands 
having been refused, Prussia forthwith de- 
clared war. 

When he received this declaration Na- 
poleon said : " His heart grieved to see that 
the genius of evil swayed continually, and 
ever frustrated his plans for the promotion 
of the peace of Europe and the happiness 
of his contemporaries." He now assem- 
bled his armies, which were all ready for 
action, in France and Swabia, and he ad- 
vanced with rapid marches towards the 
Thuringian forest. On the north side of 
this forest was posted the grand Prussian 
army under the orders of the duke of Bruns- 
wick, an intrepid but old soldier of seventy, 
two years of age, and whose principal offi- 
cers were in a state of disunion. Only a 
very small portion of the Prussian army 
had taken any share in the war of the Revo- 
lution, and thus been enabled to make 
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themselvea acquainted with the lightning- 
liite celerity of movement now practised by 
the French arrniea in all their operation 
the majority had abandoned themselves 
ease and indifference during the long peace 
of three-and- forty years, and it was becaust 
the outward formof the institutions of Fred, 
eriek the Great still existed, that their con. 
tinned reliance upon themselves became the 
more dangerous. Not that either courage 
or capacity was wanting in many individu- 
als, but they were altogether without that 
energetic genius so necessary to unite the 
whole. Thence they were forced to e 
rience — what indeed the most pusillanimous 
among them could never have thought pos- 
sible — that, as in the wars of the ancient 
world, one unlucky day decided the fate of 
an entire kingdom. 

On the lOlh of October, Prince Lewis of 
Prussia, the king's cousin, in his impetuous 
warlike ardor, imprudently engaged the 
enemy in an equal contest near SaalfeM, 
and was mortally wounded on the spot. 
This unfortunate affair laid open for the 
French the entire route of the Saale, and 
advancing now with a superior force, they 
surrounded the left flank of the Prussian 
army, and cut off all communication with 
Saxony; hence, on the 13th of October, 
Davoust was already in possession of Naum- 
burg. The supplies of the Prussians were 
lost, which reduced the whole army to a 
slate of the greatest want, unavoidably pro- 
ducing depression and disorganization, and 
in this condition the troops were called upon 
to fight, having the Saale and the Elbe in 
front of them instead of in their rear : thus 
the army was vanquished already before 
the battle. 

A portion of the Prussian army was at 
Auerstadt, under the command of the duke 
of Brunswick ; and the other, under the 
orders of the prince of Hohenlohe, was 
stationed at Jena and Vierzehnheiligen, 
but both without at all actmg m combma- 
tion with each other ; and they were ac- 
cordingly attacked and defeated on the 
same day. MarsSial Davoust fought at 
Auerstadt, and Napoleon at Jena. The 
duke of Brunswick at the very commence- 
ment of the battle was killed -by a cannon- 
ball ; his death disarranged the plan of 
the battle and threw the army into confu- 
sion. The desperate courage of a few 
scattered regiments could neither compen- 
sate for the want of the co-operation of the 



whole army, nor effect a general restora- 
tion of confidence. Surrounded on every 
side, the Prussians retreated in the direc- - 
tion of Weimar, where they hoped to find 
themselves reinforced by the corps under 
the command of the pnnce of Hohenlohe, 
not being aware that his army had experi- 
enced a similar fate at the same moment. 
They were, however, very soon unde- 
ceived ; for the disorder was so general in 
both armies, that in the course of the night, 
while the one army was retreating in all 
haste from Auerstadt to Weimar, it met a 
portion of the other which was in full 
flight from Weimar to Auerstadt. 

Ten days after the battle of Jena, Na- 
poleon marched into Beriin itself; and in 
less than six weeks from the commence- 
ment of the war, he had already advanced 
as far as the Vistula and made himself 
master of nearly the entire kingdom, con- 
taining neariy nine millions of inhabitants 
and numerous fortified towns — the fruits 
of a single battle, in which an army, which 
had hitherto maintained its character as 
the most distinguished body of troops in 
Europe, was completely annihilated. 

This speedy conquest of the Prussian 
states — a conquest far beyond the expecta- 
tions even of the emperor himself— had 
completely banished from the heart of the 
conqueror every feeling of moderation, 
and only served to excite within his ambi- 
tious soul a greater desire for unlimited 
dominion. Encouraged by his success, he 
declared in Berlin, that he would never 
give up that city until ho had conquered a 
general peace ; and it was from the same 
city that he issued the decree of the Slst 
of November, 1806, against the English, 
by which the British islands were declared 
in a state of blockade, British manufac- 
tures excluded from all the continental 
ports, all British property on the continent, 
and vessels that had only even touched on 
the shores of Albion, were to be seized. 
This unheard-of system might have crush- 
ed the commercial prosperity of England ; 
but the results, as it turned out, were more 
urious to the continent. For England, 
w taking possession of all the colonies 
Europe, cultivated their soil with great 
re and industry, and instead of import- 
ing the limber for the construction of her 
ships from the north of Europe, supplied 
herself therewith from Canada and Ire- 
land ; while Europe itself found its com- 
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merce languish and sink, and although its 
industry furnished many articles which it 
would otherwise have imported from Eng- 
land, it could not compensate for the less 
of its commerce on the seas. 

The remains of the Prussian army under 
Kalkreuth and Lestocq, now made more 
wise by the bitter experience of the few 
last months, and rendered a more select 
and organized body of troops, formed a 
junction with the Russians, who now en- 
tered once more the field of battle. After 
several skirmishes in Poland, all without 
any important results, the two armies, 
amounting to nearly 200,000 men, again 
met in Prussia, and on the ""th and 8th of 
February, 1807, du he o severe 

frost and amidst a con nuous fa 1 of snow, 
they fought anotl er sa gu na y battle at 
Eylau, near KDnigsbe g The Hie of the 
French guard we e he e -onple ely anni- 
hilated, and the ba le s 11 rena oed unde- 
cided. The Russians fought with the most 
determined and unshaken courage, and the 
Prussians under the orders of Lestocq, ar- 
riving just in time to the aid of the right 
wing, which was hard pressed, bravely 
repulsed the final attack of the French 
with complete success. Both armies main 
tained the field, each claiming the victory _ 
the advantage, however, was on the side 
of the allies, and it was generally believed 
that a fresh attack on the third day 
force the French to make a retreat. 
Beningsen, the Russian general, did not 
hold himself bound toesactfrom his army, 
already so much fatigued, such superhu- 
man efforts, an4 he therefore retired to 
KOnigsberg. The French likewise with- 
drew to their old pcsition on the Passarge, 
and an uninterrupted cessation of hostili- 
ties was preserved for the space of four 
months, during which the two armies 
strengthened their forces as much 
sible- ; while, meantime, this overwhelming 
burden of several hundred thousand for- 
eign troops dispersed all over her kingdom, 
inflicted upon ill-fated Prussia incalculable 
suffering and distress. 

Napoleon, during this interval, hastened, 
with all possible activity, to lay siege to 
Dantzic ; this strong fortification was com- 
manded by General Kalkreuth, and was 
bravely defended by him, until, finding all 
communication with the sea cut off, by 
which he was deprived of all hopes of 
Lef, he was forced to a surrender on 



24th of May, although upon honorable 
of capitulation. The Russians and 
ans, after having neglected to avail 
themselves of the former favorable and 
decisive moment, now advanced and at- 
tacked the French intrenchments on the 
. They fought with the greatest 
bravery, but the enemy having been rein- 
forced by the 30,000 men who bad just 
returned from the siege oi Dantzic, and 
being likewise well protected by their 
strong intrenchments, they repulsed the 
allies, and were now, in their turn, ena- 
bled to act upon the offensive. A succes- 
sion of severe and obstinate fighting took 
place from the 5th to the 12lh of June, on 
which day the decisive battle of Friedland 
was fought. This hard- contested action 
lasted from the dawn of day to the middle 
of night. The Russians fought with great 
bravery, and the victory was decidedly on 
their side ; but in their elated feelings, 
ihey neglected to exercise that caution 
which should always be observed, even by 
a conqueror. Thus, towards the after- 
noon, the divisions under Ney and Victor, 
together with Bonaparte's guard, marched 
into the field, and the fate of this sangui- 
nary day was at once decided ; the Rus- 
sians were overthrown on all sides, and 
retreating across the river Alle, they fell 
back upon their own frontiers, and gained 
the river Niemen. On the 19lh of June, 
Napoleon took and entered Tilsit, the last 
of the Prussian towns, and on the 16lh of 
the same month, his army look possession 
of KGnigsberg. 

A conference now took place between 
the emperors of France and Russia, on a 
raft erected on the river Niemen, at which 
a peace was speedily agreed upon, the dis- 
memberment of Prussia was decided, and 
a compact for mutual support in the rela- 
tions of Europe concluded for a fixed pe- 
riod. Napoleon, always so happy in the 
employment of cunning and specious lan- 
guage, of which he was a perfect master, 
succeeded this time, likewise, in persuading 
the emperor Alexander, that his sole ob- 
ject was the pacification of the continent ; 
while all his plans were uniquely direct- 
ed towards protecting the coasts against 
the insolent arrogance of the English na- 
tion, and to secure eventually the free do- \ 
minion of the seas- He then pretended 
that his chief desire was to form a bond of 
lasting friendship with Russia, in order 
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that, both united, they might be enabled to 
establish the prosperity and happiness of 
Europe, inasmuch as then, without their 
concurrence, no war could arise to inter- 
rupt the union of nations. 

Accordingly, in this peace, Cattaro, Ra- 
gusa, and the seven isles (of the Ionian 
seas) were given up to France by Russia, 
who received in return, as compensation, 
large tracts of land, together with 400,000 
subjects belonging to Prussian Poland ; 
while Frederick William, who was scarce- 
ly able to call any part of his kingdom his 
own, was forced to submit to the most de- 
grading and painful sacritices, and ceded 
eventually the moiety of his possessions 
with5,000,000ofsubjects, including, among 
the rest, the city of Dantzic, which was 
now declared a free city, and the Polish 
territory, which was changed into a grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, of which the king of 
Saxony was chosen grand-duke. Thus, 
Frederick Augustus, who had declared 
himself a neutral power three days after 
the battle of Jena, and soon afterwards 
joined in alliance with France, was now 
king of Saxony and a member of the Rhe- 
nish Coniederation. 

In addition to all this, Prussia lost the 
whole of her territories between the Elbe 
and the Rhine, the greater part of which 
Bonaparte converted into a new kingdom — 
Westphalia — which he gave to his youngest 
brother, Xerome ; to which he added a por- 
tion of Hanover, the duchy of Brunswick — 
because its duke had been leader of the 
Prussian army-^-and the principality of 
Hesse-Cassel, Thus the terrible ban was 
now at once pronounced and executed 
against the house of Hesse, viz. ; " That it 
should cease to reign, for having," as he 
said, " always shown itself inimical to 
France, and for having farther, in this war 
with Prussia, maintained so equivocal a 
position." Such was termed the neutrality 
which Hesse had so strictly observed of 
her own accord throughout the war. The 
entire country was forthwith invaded and 
conquered, and the elector driven from his 
capital and made a fugitive; while the 
new king, a complete stranger, entered its 

fates in triumph, followed by a train of 
'rench officials, and, to the shame of Ger- 
many, mounted the throne of this ancient 
princely family, the descendants of (he 
Sasons and Chatti. 



King Frederick William was now left 
with only a small portion of his states and 
subjects, yet in the latter he found himself 
surrounded by a firm and devoted body of 
men ; while he had the additional gratifi- 
cation of knowing tliat at least three of his 
fortified cities in Prussia — Colberg, Grau- 
denz, and Pillau, bravely refused to accept 
terms of surrender from the enemy, and 
that two others in Silesia — Kosel and Glatz 
— likewise maintained a successful de- 
fence. Graudenz was commanded by a 
veteran, General Courbiere, who, when 
summoned by the French to surrender, 
and who represented to him that the king 
had now lost his kingdom and had crossed 
the Niemen, replied : " Well then, I will 
be king in Graudenz." 

The king had placed Colberg under the 
command of Colonel Gneisenau, well as- 
sured beforehand that in him he sent a pil- 
lar of strength to that city, and one who 
would never yield. In addition to this, a 
free corps of light hussars had been formed 
in the neighborhood, under the sanction of 
the king, by a young heroic officer. Lieu- 
tenant Schill, assisted by others of equally 
daring character, which conlinually har- 
assed and fell upon the enemy's troops 
everywhere around. 

Meantime Napoleon returned to Paris, 
and brought with him, as tokens of triumph, 
the car of victory which he had removed 
from one of the gates of Berlin, together 
with the sword of Frederick the Great ; 
while he caused two bridges to be erected 
in the capital, bearing the names of tha 
two great battles of Jena and Austerlitz, 
His domination, indeed, was by this new 
peace raised to such a pinnacle of glory, 
and appeared in the eyes of all men to be 
so firmly established, that whoever would 
have predicted that ere the elapse of a few 
more years those very Prussians, then trod- 
den under foot, would march into Paris it- 
self, and, arms in hand, retake possession 
of their car of victory, would only have 
been laughed at and treated as a maniac. 
But those who could penetrate into Napo- 
leon's character, might have easily fore- 
seen that his restless ambition must soon 
hurry him on to contend for fresh con- 
quests ; but which, although acquired, only 
produced his eventual overthrow. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Austria declares War ag^nst France, iSOe— Balfles of 
GrosB-Aspem and Eadingeii~-Aichduke Charles— 
"Hie AnsthanaVicbaiouB— Lieutenant SohiU killed— 
ExecntJon of Palm, the BootBellei— The Trrolese— 
Battle tfWwam— Defeat ot the AmtiUw— Peace 
of Vienna— The French in ttie TVnil— The Moun- 
taineeia oveipowered- Kxeontiim of Hofer, tlie Ty- 
coleae Patriot— The l)iilte of Branswicli- Hia territory 
seized- HiB bold March— Embarks for EoEiaiid— Hi« 
Heroic Death- N^Bleon at the Height of hia Power 
— Marrii^e with (tie Aroliducheas Maria Louisa of 
Austria, 1810— His continued UsurpationB in Ger- 
man;— His Caoiiitugu in Russia in 3312— ConHagra- 
tion of Moscow— ^ilie French Army destroyed— Na- 
njeon's TSitA and Betum to Paris— The King of 
PnHoa'B Declaration and General Armins of tiis 
NalkiuBniinatthelnTaderBilBls— Napoleon sPropa- 
tatJauB— The Frraich in Gennanv. 

. Austria was once more roused, aad 
actuated by the same motives of honor as 
influenced Prussia in the year 1806, she 
determined at any sacrifice to revenge her- 
self for the insolent arrogance and menaces 
of her detested enemy ; accordingly she 
took up arms again, and recommenced war 
in 1609. Her own immediate territory, it 
is true, had not undergone the same treat- 
ment as that of her neighbor, but it was 
this very state of suffering and degradation 
in which she beheld those around her, that 
induced her to take this step. In addition 
to this, Napoleon had in the preceding 
summer held a meeting with the emperor 
Alexander at Erfurt, and there had ret 
ed more firmly his alliance with that e 
arch, by which it appeared as if Russia 
and France had resolved to arrogate to 
themselves the right of assuming the cha- 
racter of arbitrators of Europe, and thus 
treat Austria, which for so many centuries 
had been the central point of the European 
powers, as no longer worthy of considera- 
tion. This conduct could no longer be 
tolerated with patience, for beyond a cer 
tain degree, patience itself degenerates 
into pusillanimity. Thence Austria's de- 
claration of war was in all respects honor- 
able, noble, and generous, for she came 
forth and entered the field of battle unsup- 
, jorted by any other power, trtjsting alone 
to her own resources. 

At the same time, however, Austi 
well knowing that on the present occasion 
she must not depend upon her regular ar- 
my alone for her safety, resolved upon 
carrying on the war in all its extent and 
making itnational. She issued proclama- 
tions for a genera! rising of the people to 
rally under her banners as volunteers ; 
formed numerous bodies of them into regu- 



lar regiments of Landwehr or patriotio 
defenders, appealed to the nation in the 
most eloquent and heart- stirring language, 
placed the princes of her own royal house 
at the head of the troops, and finally avail- 
ed herself of, and brought at once into 
operation, all the powers and resources of 
her rich and beautiful possessions, to an 
extent never before effected : productive 
altogether of such determined co-operation 
throughout the entire nation, that if ever 
its immediate deliverance and permanent 
liberty might be looked upon as secured 
through its own united strength, such glo. 
rious results might he justly anticipated on 
the present occasion. 

But now in 1809, as previously in 1806, 
Europe was not yet ripe for her deliver- 
ance ; it was still necessary that the fire 
of purification should penetrate in all parts, 
and that the misery, already so general, 
should be rendered infinitely greater, in 
order that every feeling of egotism should 
bo renounced, and the history of the entire 
world present the grand and unusual spec- 
tacle of a holy war, in which all nations of 
the east and west, north and south, should 
rise up as one single individual, animated 
by one spirit only, and, united by one com. 
mon bond, fight for liberty, honor, and 

What German patriot, to whom his na- 
tive country is more dear and precious 
than all other possessions, can ever forget 
the fluctuating feelings of hope and fear 
by which he was agitated during this war 
of 1809, or the indignation aroused within 
him when he beheld the enemy he so hated 
and loathed advancing with his army, the 
flower of which was composed of his fel- 
low-countrymen, the federalists of the 
Rhine ? Who can ever forget how with 
this brave body of Germans he forced the 
Austrians by furious and incessant attacks 
to retreat from Bavaria, into which terri- 
tory they had only just penetrated, and 
bow in his arrogance he declared, that ere 
the lapse of another month he would march 
into Vienna itself? Truly, this was a dis- 
astrous period for Austria, and the actions 
fought at Pfaffenhofen, Tann, Abensbei^, 
Landshut, Eckmiihl, and Ratisbon, from 
the 19th to the 33d of .April, although 
maintained with the greatest bravery and 
determination, ended in the complete dis- 
comfiture of the Austrian army ; these sad 
results, however, were more i ' " 
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produced through the fault committed by 
the Austrians in extending their line of 
forces to too great a length, and thus Na- 
poleon, with his usual celerity of move- 
ment, brought his entire force against one 
single point. He was thpn enabled to ad- 
vance with the 6lUe of his army, and espe- 
cially his cavalry, and by throwing him- 
self now against one division, then against 
another, he succeeded by these overwhelm- 
ing attacks in throwing the Austrian line 
into complete disorder. And it must cer- 
tainly be admitted that on this occasion 
especially, he gave remarkable proofs of 
his military genius and talents. He ap. 
peared everywhere, and in the thickest of 
every danger at the moment he was re- 
quired, his presence and example inspiring 
his soldiers witli the greatest enthusiasm. 
Indeed, it appeared as if he had determined 
to devote all his strength and power this 
time towards the total annihilation of the 
Austrian army, for he followed up his vic- 
tory without a moment's loss of time, rest- 
ing neither night nor day. 

The Archduke Charles retreated with 
his troops, which, in spite of the sanguinary 
days of April, still formed a powerful ar- 
my, to the lefl bank of the Danube, to- 
wards Bohemia ; while Napoleon advanced 
along the right bank to Vienna. The 
Archduke Maximilian defended this city for 
a few days successfully ; but owing to its 
great extent, and the want of necessary 
means of defence, it was impossible to hold 
out a siege, and the place accordingly sur- 
rendered to Bonaparte, who entered if or 
the I2th of May ; immediately after which 
conquest the French army resumed its 
march, and crossing the Danube, pursued 
the Archduke Charles, in order to inSiol 
the last annihilating blow upon Austria. 
On the 21st and 23d of May, a severe bat- 
tle was fought on the immense plains of 
Aspern and Esslingen, close to the spot 
where in former times Rudolphus of Haps- 
burg overthrew Ottacar, king of Bohemia, 
Napoleon, however, found that the Aus- 
trian army was more difficult to contend 
with now than previously, and he found it 
animated with a far more active and en 
gefic spirit than when last he met it 
Ratisbon. The heroic Charles, during 
the short interval that had elapsed since 
the reverses of April, had applied him- 
self more especially to perfect his in- 
iaotry in the improved system of forming 



themselves into squares, and thus present 
an invulnerable wall against all attacks 
from the enemy's cavalry ; and in this ob. 
ject he succeeded completely, as was 
evinced on the present occasion. Every 
attempt made by the French cuirassiers to 
penetrate these masses was in vaio ; firm 
as rocks, they maintained their ground in 
the most cool and undaunted manner, and 
the furious horsemen were repulsed at 
each renewed attack, until at length, re- 
ceiving the reserved fire of the Austrians, 
they were completely overthrown, and tak. 
ing to flight, were pursued in all directions 
fay the Austrian cavalry. 

This firm and unshaken courage dis- 
played by the Austrian infantry, the per- 
sonal bravery for which the Licbtenstein 
cavalry were so much distinguished, to- 
gether with the excellent generalship and 
heroism shown by Prince Charles himself, 
who was in every part where danger 
id, most combined on this great 
day, the 21st day of May, to paralyze all 
efforts made by the French, who were 
fairly beaten. The village of Aspern, of 
which the enemy had taken possession as 
the central point of operations, was now 
retaken by the Austrians. And now the 
archduke, availing himself of every re- 
source, brought to his aid another powerful 
ally, by which still more to incapacitate 
the enemy. Thus turning to advantage 
the present swollen state of the waters of 
the mighty Danube, he caused heavy 
barges and other loaded craft to be launch- 
ed down its course against the bridge of 
boats, recently constructed by Bonaparte- 
And in this he likewise completely suc- 
ceeded. The bridge was torn asunder, 
and thus the French leader found himself 
on the left bank of the river, cut off from 
Vienna and the rest of his army ; being 
now forced in that position to renew the 
battle on the following day, the 22d. All 
his etforts and tactics were, however, on 
this occasion futile ; neither his cavalry, 
infantry,nor artillery could bold out against 
the Austrian forces. The battle was lost, 
and if Mass6na had not succeeded in cap- 
turing the small town of Esslingen, the 
walls of which served as a rampart to 
cover and secure their retreat, the entire 
French army would have been annihilated. 
Nay — as it has subsequently been asserted 
— independently of this, it must have still 
been destroyed had the archduke followed 
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up his victory, and immediately attacked 
the island of Lobau, where Napoleon had 
taken refuge, and awailed in tlie greatest 
anxiety, until the bridge was repaired on 
the other arm of the Danube ; hut being 
left unmolested, he recrossed the river, by 
which means he was enabled to return to 
Vienna. The field of battle, however, 
was covered with his slaughtered troops, 
of which the Austrians counted three thou- 
sand cuirassiers alone. 

This decisive battle excited fresh hope 
in all hearts. Already, in various dis- 
tricts throughout the iand, the people now 
emulated each other in evincing their 
hatred and fury towards the invaders, and 
shaking off their yoke. In the north, the 
bold patriot Schill again came forth at 
the head of his hussars and a numerous 
body of brave volunteers, and directed all 
his energies against the common enemy ; 
while in Hesse another daring leader, 
DOmberg, united with several others for 
the purpose of driving from the throne of 
their legitimate prince, the foreign usurper 
who had iixed his seat of government in 
Cassel, and thus the work of deliverance 
commenced in that quarter. Nevertheless, 
owing to the universal respect in which 
the ■ law and spirit of public order were 
held by the people, there was a want of 
that co-operation so necessary, and the at- 
tempts thus made turned out unsuccessful. 
Schill, who had unfortunately found him- 
selfless supported than the cause he fought 
for merited, was forced eventually to throw 
himself into Sfralsund, Thence he hoped 
to be enabled to set sail for England, in 
order subsequently to return at a more 
favorable moment to Glermany, and re- 
commence operations upon a more effective 
plan. Stralsund, however, was besieged 
and taken by the united forces of France, 
Holland, and Denmark, and Schill, with 
his little band of heroes, was unhappily 
cut to pieces. From this moment, terror 
and dismay produced their disheartening 
efiects in every part of Germany, and de- 
terred all from attempting to free them- 
selves from the despotic sway of the ruling 
powers. They were, indeed, not only 
fettered in their liberty of action, but also 
in that of speech, inasmuch as Napoleon 
condemned an innocent bookseller— Palm 
of Erlangen — to be shot for having pub- 
lished a pamphlet containing remarks upon 
the humiliating state of Germany, and re- 



fusing to give up tlie name of its author. 
This tyrannical act produced such revolt- 
ing effects upon the minds of all through- 
out Germany, that the feeling of bitter 
hatred, already excited so universally 
against him, became more and more con- 
firmed and deep-rooted, and the cry of 
vengeance for the innocent blood thus 
shed did not long remain unsatisfied. 

An event of a more serious character 
than those alluded to in the north of Ger- 
many, was the revolt of the faithful Tyro- 
lese under Hofer, Stranb, a^;.' Speck- 
bacher. These bold and hardy men of 

""" '""'" had already driven away the 

invaders twice from tJieir land, 
_ the same system of warfare for- 
merly pursued with such overwhelming 
effect by the Swiss, and by which the 
latter so completely succeeded in humbling 
the pride of their Austrian rulers, and the 
flower of their nobility and cavaliers. All 
Germany rejoiced when it beheld on the 
summit of these majestic mountains that 
liberty still maintained her sway in the 
bosom of that home where all spoke the 
national tongue, and fervent was the hope 
that victory would crown those efforts de- 
voted to so noble and sacred a cause 
Other hopes were now likewise excited, 
by encouraging events in another quarter, 
inasmuch as the English had, at this time, 
sent a numerous fleet to the island of 
Walcheren, on the coast of Holland, and 
thence it was expected a grand blow 
would bo inflicted upon the power of 
France — all these hopes and anticipations, 
however, only proved once more illusive. 

Bonaparte, after the battle of Aspem, 
collected reinforcements from Bavaria, 
WUrtemberg, Saxony, Italy, and lllyria, 
so that he was now enabled to recross the 
Danube, and advance against the Arch- 
duke Charles with a very superior force. 
The passage across the river was effected 
during a most tempestuous night, and 
amidst the continual roaring of cannon ; 
and on the 5th and 6th of July, was fought 
the grand and decisive battle of Wagram. 
From the towers of Vienna the inhabitants 
beheld the two armies drawn up in battle, 
and were enabled to observe clearly the 
movements of the right wing of the Aus- 
trians ; when they saw these troops gain, 
upon the enemy and in full pursuit, 
universal shout of joy was echoeL 
forth from every quarter. But this wel. 
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come, grateful feeling of elation had but 
a brief existence ; for, in th 
the left wing of the Austrian army had 
been completely surrounded — the auxiliary 
troops from Hungary not having marched 
up in time — and the Archduke Charli 
was forced to retreat. Thence, only si 
days after the battle, an armistice was 
concluded, and negotiations for peace were 
commenced. 

The news of this unexpected reverse 
was very disheartening to the Tyrolese. 
Nevertheless, they once more united all 
their efforts, and expelled the French 
under Marshal Lefevre from thoir country, 
in the hope that, stimulated by such pa- 
triotic devotion, the Austrians would re- 
commence war. But the misfortunes and 
deprivations endured by his subjects ope- 
rated too strongly upon the feelings of the 
emperor Francis; while, in addition to 
his own depressed condition, thi 
arrived of the disastrous results of the 
English expedition to Holland. Accord- 
ingly, the negotiations were continued, 
and a peace was finally concluded. Mean- 
time, the Tyrolese were again assailed by 
the French, now united with the Bava- 
rians, and this time the invaders were 
triumphant. The entire country was sur- 
rounded on every side, and, m spite o( the 
desperate resistance made by the brave 
mountaineers, and the consequent losses 
sustained by their foes, pass after pass, 
mountain after mountain, were conquered, 
and the whole land devastated with fiie 
and sword — the brave defenders being 
either killed or made prisoners. Their 
heroic and devoted chief, Hofer, was seized, 
and dragged to the other side of the Alps, 
in Italy, and cruelly shot as a traitor in 
the citadel of Mantua 

Another hero thp duke of Brunswick, 
likewise made a bra e attempt to recon. 
quer his own posse a ons but his efforts 
were m vain Howe\er b\ a bold and 
successful march he made with h s devo- 
ted corps of twehe hundred men — the 
black hussars — commencmii ^t 'iic fron- 
tiers of Bohemia and continuing his 
course over a space of nearly four hun- 
dred miles, and in the midst of the enemy's 
troops — he crossed the territories of Leip. 
Bic, Halle, Halberstadt, his own hereditary 
duchy — whence the usurpers had driven 
tim — and Hanover, and paved his way to 
the mouth of the Weser at " ' 



there, with hia brave legion, he embarked 
and set sail for England, where he safely 
landed, and was received with that hospi- 
tality and admiration, due to him as an 
exile and a hero.* 

Austria, by the peace of Vienna, was 
forced to yield Salzburg and several (Jther 
territories to Bavaria ; the major part of 
her possessions in Poland she gave up to 
the grand-duke of Warsaw and to Russia ; 
and she was likewise deprived of her re- 
maining provinces in Italy, together with 
the whole of lUyria ; and thus she was 
forced to sacrifice, on the one side, all her 
possessions annexed to the sea ; and, on 
the other, all her frontier line of fortified 
places, together with the mighty bulwarks 
of her mountains. These latter sacrifices 
were even more severely felt than the loss 
she now again sustained of two thousand 
square miles of territory, and more than 
three millions of hor subjects. 

The emperor Napoleon, by the peace of 
Vienna, had now raised himself to such 
an eminence, that all hope of reducing his 
power was nearly extinguished. In order 
to fix himself more securely in the posi- 
tion he commanded, and to exalt himself 
in the eyes of the world by an alliance 
with the most ancient of all the princely 
houses of Europe, he compelled his wife, 
the empress Josephine, to sign a divorce, 
and offered his hand to the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the emperor 
Francis. The latter consented to make 
this great sacrifice: "It was in order 
to promote," as was stated in a subse- 
quent declaration of Austria, " the most 
sacred interests of the monarchy and of 
humanity itself, and as a bulwark against 
evils the extent of which could not be seen, 
and as a pledge for the maintenance of 
order, that his majesty resigned one of the 
most precious objects of his affections : 
and thus he formed an alliance, the object 
of which was to console and relieve his 
oppressed and unhappy subjects; to re- 
store and make permanent the long-desired 
feeling of security after the sufferings and 
calamities produced in a struggle so une- 
qual ; to incline the powerful and over- 
bearing to act with moderation and justice, 

" The Buteequent history of thifl heroic man may be 
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and thus establish an equilibrium, without 
which the community of states could only 
form a community of misery." The em- 
peror Napoleon had now attained that point 
in his career, when the object of his desire 
should he rather to confirm, than with in- 
satiable ambition to extend the conquests 
already obtained. By his alliance wiih 
this, the most ancient imperial house in 
Christendom, the edifice of his grandeur 
would acquire in (he eyes of the French 
nation and the whole world such solidity, 
that farther attempts to augment it, espe- 
cially by wars, would only have the effect 
of impairing it, and ultimately, perhaps, 
bringing about its total destruction. After 
so many years of futile efforts and incal- 
culable sacrifices made by Germany for 
the establishment of peace, it was hoped 
that now the confidence and good faith 
thus shown and proved on the part of Aus- 
tria towards France, must produce prosper- 
ous and happy results 

But how much was he noble-minded 
Francis deceived n he confidence he thus 
so generously and na u ally e pressed ! 
In the same yea ha he ne alliance 
was formed — the n a age 1 av ng taken 
place on the 2d of Ap 1 1810 — he vice- 
roy of Italy was el c ed success r to the 
prince- prim ate, now grand-duke of Frank- 
fort; Holland, after Lewis had resigned 
the crown because- he would not allow his 
brother to make him his agent in the de- 
struction of the people, was now annexed 
as a province to the kingdom of France, 
" that country being," as was pretended, 
" nothing else but an alluvion of the Rhine, 
the Meuse, and the Scheldt, the principal 
arteries of France." And, finally, in 
order to show the power he possessed of 
doing as he pleased, and that no considera. 
tion should operate as a check upon his 
designs. Napoleon suddenly determined to 
unite with France the whole of the north- 
west of Germany, situated at the mouth of 
the Weser, the Ems, and the Elbe, together 
with the ancient free cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and L^heck. His pretest for this 
was, " that a system of contraband trading 
with England was pursued along these 
coasts, and by those cities." Thus Ger- 
many found herself wholly deprived of her 
coasts and maritime commerce ; the great 
river which had hitherto formed the natu- 
ral division of territory between France 
»nd Germany, was now wholly under 



French dominion. In fact, an arbitrary 
line of demarcation was marked out across 
countries and rivers, as it suited the con. 
or's caprice, so that it was easy to 
eive that this was only the intro- 
duction to that which was to follow 
upon a much more extensive scale, and 
that the whole of Germany must grad- 
ually, and part by part, be drawn into 
and ingulfed in the one universal, final 

Meantime, Napoleon was far from com- 
prehending the legitimate means by which 
he would have been enabled to secure 
to his power, so newly established, and 
originally produced by the violation of 

sacred and human rights, that fixed 
duration extending beyond the existence 
even of the founder himself; he was igno- 
rant of the method by which to inculcate 
in the minds of his people the necessary 
faith in this lasting power, and al! that he 
did only tended to produce the opposite of 
this impression. Already, in 1809, while in 
Vienna, he caused the pope, the venerable 
father of the Catholic community, to be 
made a prisoner like a criminal in his own 
ancient capital ; and now he followed up 
this act of tyranny by annexing Rome it- 
self to his own vast empire, and decided 
that. his son, newly born, as well as all 

it sons of future emperors, should re- 

B the title of king of Rome. Such acts 
called forth the most bitter hatred against 
him in the hearts of millions of men in all 
countries, and his name was pronounced 
with curses ; but upon his iron-hearted 

re neither curses nor blessings left 
any impression. His empire appeared to 
him immoveably fixed, and based, as it 
was, upon the strength of 500,000 soldiers, 
and an auxiliary force of innumerable 
spies, he felt secure in all his power. 
Nevertheless, scarcely had two years 
passea over his head, before the colossus 
of this mighty power was overturned, and 
the emperor of France forced to sign his 
abdication . 

Napoleon now turned upon the emperor 
Alexander, and accusing him of maintain- 
ing a secret understanding with England, 
and encouraging the people of Germany 
to revolt against him, he forthwith declared 

against Russia ; he accordingly com- 
menced preparations for this campaign, 
the results of which produced his ruin, ant? 

Med the Germanic empire to throw off 
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the yoke imposed upon it by the ruthless 
invader. 

In the summer of the year 1812, Napo- 
leon commenced his march for the inva- 
sion of the gigantic empire of Russia, with 
an army of 400,000 infantry and 60,000 
horse, together with a train of twelve hun- 
dred pieces of artillery. The preparations 
for this great expedition had occupied him 
full two years ; having collected togethi 
the most choice troops from all parts c 
Europe, and supplied and equipped them 
with every necessary materiel for the 
campaign. The first and immediate ob- 
ject in view was the destruction of the 
Russian empire ; but there is no doubt that 
it was the intention of Napoleon, if he sue- 
ceeded in forcing the Russians to conclude 
a peace, to extend his progress even to 
Asia itself, in order, if possible, to expel 
his greatest enemies, the English, from 
their vast possessions in the East Indies. 
He crossed the Niemen, and directed his 
march towards Moscow, where he arrived, 
and made his triumphal entry on the 14th 
of September, taking up his residence in 
the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the 
czars. Here, however, Providence fixed 
the term of his victorious career, for, 
scarcely had he established himself in his 



of taking the route across Caluga, as the 
most wise and prudent course, inasmuch 
as the war had not touched that territory, 
he returned by the road of Smolensko, 
along the whole of which all the magazines 
liad been sacked, and every thing laid 
waste by both the French and the Rus- 
sians themselves. Thence the fugitives, 
amid the rigors of this particularly bitter 
winter, very soon experienced al! the hor- 
rors of famine ; which, added to the want 
of clothing and shelter, completed their 



misery. Disorder and insubordination 
spread throughout the ranks, and the light 
cavalry of the Russians now harassing 
fhem in every direction, night and day, 
their numbers diminished more and more. 
Nevertheless the common danger held to- 
gether great numbers of the retreating 
army, and out of such an immense body 
hundreds of thousands might still have 
escaped had it not been for their more 
destructive and mighty enemy — the dread- 
ful winter — which sealed their inevitable 
doom. But the pen refuses longer to dwell 
upon the horrors resulting fnyn this cam- 
paign, which, in truth, were beyond all 
description. Suffice it, that out of half a 
million of human beings, who were led into 
this war by their arrogant chief, scarcely 
30,000 returned capable of bearing arms. 
Germany now saw the favorable moment 
arrive of which she must avail herself at 
once in orderlo throw off the tyrant's yoke, 
and reconquer her liberty. Prussia was 
the first to set the example. Her army, 
which had been compelled lo follow in the 
ranks of the French in the Russian expe- 
dition, was, fortunately, in good condition 
to fight for the liberty of its country, inas- 
much as the position it had occupied in 
the invader's forces having been the ex- 
treme left, it had scarcely suffered at all. 
General York, the Prussian commander, 
was equally well acquainted with the 
sentiments of the king as he was with the 
feelings of the people, had no sooner gained 
the frontiers of Prussia than he abandoned 
the French, and hastened to demand of his 
king whether he should form a )unction 
with the Russians. Frederick William, 
who was still in Berlin, which was garrison- 
ed by the French, decided in the affirma- 
tive, and repaired immediately to Breslaw, 
whence, on the 3d of February, 1613, he 
called upon the youth of his dominions to 
come forth and assemble around him in de- 
fence of their fatherland. His appeal pene- 
trated the hearts of all, and thousands of 
young men poured in and ranged themselves 
under his banner ; Berlin itself contributing 
" force of 10,000 men. 

In addition to this, the king summoned 
together the Landwehr or militia of the 
country, and on the 17th of March, 1813, 
he declared war against France. This 
hold and determined step, however, was not 
unattended with danger, for the French 
"" posseted in Prussia and Poland eight 
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strong fortifications, and more than 65,000 
of their troops were in occupation of the 
Prussian dominions ; nevertheless, Prussia 
was soon enabled fo develop her entire 
strength. For the king, in conjunction 
with those around him, had not allowed the 
short interval to pass away idly, and the 
most prudent measures were adopted in se- 
cret in order to be ready at the desired mo- 
ment. The youlh had been kept in the 
continual practice of arms, mustering alter- 
nately in small bodies, at the appointed 
places, and thus the country was supplied 
with its braye defoDders, uniting the power 
with the will to exterminate their hated in- 
vaders. 

Napoleon, in the mean lime, having de- 
termined to provide for his own personal 
security, had abandoned the remnant of his 
army in Russia and fled to Paris, travelling 
night and day, and arrived there on the 
18th of December. 

He immediately ordered a fresh levy of 
350,000 men to be made, in order to replace, 
as he said, the loss, mentioned in his twenty- 
ninth bulletin, of 30,000 men and great 
part of his artillery and baggage ; and 
when the king of Prussia's declaration of 
war was published, he ordered an additional 
levy of 180,000 men. The French nation, 
accordingly, accustomed as it was to obey 
the emperor's commands without a murmur, 
did not hesitate a moment to pour forth its 
youth, and to the astonishment of the whole 
of Europe, a numerically superior and 
well-appointed army was collected, which 
ibrlhwith marched to and crossed the Rhine 
and advanced into Germany to fight for 
and maintain the glory of the French em- 

At the same time, in order to secure him- 
self a guarantee for the tranquillity of his 
empire, he appointed a guard of honor, 
consisting of young men of the most dis- 
tinguished families, who served as volun- 
teers, armed and equipped at their own ex- 
piense. And as he had lost the whole of 
his cavalry in Russia, he collected together 
all the gendarmerie throughout France, out 
of which he formed a body of 16,000 cav- 
alry ; while to serve as artillerymen he 
collected together 30,000 of his marines. 
In addition to these troops, he received 
,50,000 auxiliaries from Italy, and the 
Rhenish confederation furnished him with a 
considerable contingent of soldiers. Thence 
fe was enabled, in the month of April, to 



march into Sa.vony with several hundred 
thousand men, and as his army was con- 
tinually augmented, he eventually entered 
the field with the gigantic force of 500,000 
men. Completely blinded by his success 
in raising sueh an army, in which he placed 
his entire reliance, he would not listen for 
a moment to any proposal for peace. Aus- 
tria took great pains in endeavoring to pro- 
mote this object, and if his proud and ob- 
stinate mind had only partially yielded lo 
the dictates of reason, he might have sue 
ceeded in retaining possess n a I a f 
all the territories along th Rl ne On 
the 3Ist of March, shortly af h h d e 
ceived the king of Prussia's d la a n f 
war, he caused to be inserted 1 e g 
emment journal of that day h d na 

tion, viz. : "that if even th eneny e 
to march into Paris, and take up his position 
on Montmartre itself, still he would not 
give up a single village out of all the con- 
quered territories in his possession !" and 
on the following day, the 1st of April, he 
published a counter- declaration of war 
against the king of Prussia, and resolved in 
his heart this time to completely annihilate 
the kingdom as well as the very name of 
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The Viceroy Eugene was encamped 
with the remnant of the French army 
which had escaped from Russia, and a few 
additional troops, under the walls of Mag- 
deburg, and found himself forced to leave 
the river Elbe completely open. The 
French were, nevertheless, anxious to 
maintain, at least, possession of its mouth, 
together with the important city of Ham- 
burg, and General Morand advanced ac- 
cordingly with (he four thousand men who 
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had held possession of the coasts of Meck- 
lenburg and Pomerania; but he was pur- 
sued by the light troops under the command 
of three brave leaders, Tettenhorn, Czer- 
nitschef, and Doernberg, who prevented hitr 
completely from gaining any footing on the 
right bank of the Elbe, and thus forced him 
to recross the river and retire to Bremen, 
The people throughout the whole north of 
Germany greeted their deliverers with the 
greatest joy and delight. The duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz was the first to follow 
the example of the king of Pj 
shake otf the French yoke, excl; 
" with the help of God, he would at any 
rate show himself worthy of the honor of 
being a German prince."* The citizens 
of Lfibeck and Hamburg were m 

• Thianoble-mLndedprincB wasthe fathi 
the king of PruHia, who married his amiable daughter 

Louiea. The sad KVeraea and heavy afBiqtionsi" 

me fateof this virtuoiu woman to undergo, oii the 
eionof Uie French, may ba too vieibly *~ — ' '" " 
lowing pathetic letter she wrote to _ _ 
lalher. Orerwheimed with tlie misfortuoea inflicted 



upon her, her delicate c< 



Jtion giadnally aunt u: 



^^ v,.-^^ ..ffeds, aJldehe uicuuuuic jamui juiy, iciu, 
aged 34, to the great grief of her beloved husband, aid 
the univeisal legnit of the whole conntn- ; 

„„ , "Memel,Janel7, leOT. 

" My dearcEt Father,— I have perused your letter of 
Aprd last with the deepest emotion, and amid tears of 
tlie most gralefol sensations. How shall I thank you, 
dearest, kindest of fathera, for the many proofs you 
liaro shown me of soar paternal love, yourgrBcious fa- 
vor, and indesctibable benevolence 1 What secret 
ccmsolation 19 not this for me in my auSerinss— how 
sttengtheninglomyBpirilsl Wlien one isthus beloved, 
to be completely unhappy is imposaiUe. 

We are agaia threatened with another dire calam- 
ity, and are about to abandon the Idngdom. Imagine 
my state of mind at this Juncture ; biit I solenui^ be- 
seech you not to mistate the feelings of vour duster. 
There are two grand principle by which I feel myself 
Btrenglhened and elevated above every thing : firat the 
recollection that ire are not led bundly onward by 
chaoce, Imt are guided by the hsod of dod ; and sec- 
ondlj-, that if we naat sink, we, ei aJl evenfe, will do 
BO wah honor. Tlie king has shown, and lo the whole 
world tie has proved it, that he preferanonor to disgrace; 
PtOMis would never voluntarily wear the ch^oa of 
alaver^. The king, therefore, could not deviate one 
step wjtiMiut becomii^ nnfaitluul to bis character and 
a traitor to his peoplB. Bnt to the pcrint. &'thennfor- 
tunale battle of Friedland JKonigBberg has fallen into 
the hands of llie Fiench. Weaiesuirmmded oneveiy 
side by the enemy, and as the danger advances I shall 
be forced to fly with my mfants ftom Memel, and then 
endeavor to reach Riga, trusting to Heaven lo assist me 
in the dreaded moment when I have to pass the th>a- 
tiea of the empire. And truly my streagth and cour- 
age will then be reqnired ; but I will look towards God 
with hope and confidenee ; for, accordmg to my fino 
""—— iion,we are not sufl'Med to endure more than 
■ 9?™ raore,then,boasBored,inydearfather, 
ij -_i ■.(i hpnor, and respected as we 



^^j._,„ — ...™thenL The consolation I emerience 
by this conviction 1 cannot eipreffi to yon ; and, cmise- 
quenlly.lBndureallmy trials with Uiftttnuiquillky and 
resignation of niind which can only be produced by a 
gooddmscienoaandafinnfajth. Therefore, my dear 
lather, be convinoed that we can never be confliletely 
anhamy, vrtnle many, peih^w, wliose Iwows are op- 
prtased with the weifdit of crowns and wreaths are as 
nnhaiipyasoiuBelves; for as long as we are btsssedby 



the change, and united together 
order to promote the general cause of 
liberty. Doernberg, at the head of four 
thousand men, advanced against General 
Morand, who was now quartered in Liine- 
burg, and scaling the walls of that town, 
took it by assault, and mortally wounding 
their leader, either slew or made prisoners 
of the whole garrison. With this brilliant 
feat of arms General Doernberg opened the 
second campaign. 

About the same time, the Viceroy Eu- 
gene suddenly attempted to advance from 
Magdeburg with his 30,000 men upon Ber- 
lin, imagining that on his march he should 
only have to contend against an insignifi- 
cant force; but Generals Wittgenstein, 
Bulow, and York, having forthwith mus- 
tered tc^ether all the troops at hand, at- 
tacked him with a far inferior force on the 
5lh of April near Moeekern with so much 
fury, that he was compelled to renounce 
his design of marching to Berlin, and re- 
treated to Magdeburg with heavy loss. In 
this, their first encounter wilh the French, 
the young Prussian foot-soldiers, after 
firing a few volleys, cast aside their fire- 
locks allogetber, and rushed upon the ene- 
my, club in hand, deeming that the most 
expeditious mode of warfare. 

As soon as the new forces of France had 
assembled on our side of the Rhine, Na- 
poleon himself set out from Paris, and on 
the evening of the 25th of April he arrived 
at Erfurt, Thence he proceeded towards 
the Saale, and forced the allied cavalry to 
retreat behind this river. Both armies now 
approached each other and prepared for a 
grand and decisive battle. 

When, on the 29th of April, Napoleon 
reached the shores of the Saale, he beheld 
the allied army immediately facing him, in 
the vicinity of Pegau. The Russians were 
commanded by General Count Wittgen- 
stein, and the Prussians by Generals 
Blucher, York, and Kleist; while both the 
emperor Alexander and King Frederick 
William cheered on their warriors by sha- 
ring in the campaign. The French army, 
after a few skirmishes, advanced by ditferent 
routes towards the plains of Leipsic, which 
Bonaparte had fixed upon as the spot to 
----- the grand battle. On the 1st of May, 

Heaven with peace in our hearts, we most ever lind 
cause lo rgoice. I jemain,rorever,youritiithfiitlydHti- 
fnl and loving daughter, and, God be pniised ttiat yonr 
gracious favor pemiils me to add— fnend, Loviu." 
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after having proceeded towards Weissen- 
fels, he was met, near Poserna, by the ar- 
tillery and cavalry of the Russians, who 
resolved to dispute his passage. This corps 
was under the command of General Win- 
zingerode, who' had been sent forward for 
the purpose of attacking the French, and 
ascertaining whether the entire army was 
en route. Marshal Bessifire, commander 
of the emperor'a guards, having advanced 
to meet the attack, was killed by a cannon- 
ball. The position was carried, and Na- 
poleon continued his march on to Liitzen, 
the same field of battle on which, two hun- 
dred years previously, Gustavus Adolphus 
met his death when fighting against Wal- 
lenstein. Here the French halted for the 
night; but when in the morning Napoleon 
was about to resume his march for Leipsic, 
he suddenly heard heavy discharges of ar- 
tillery in his rear and on his left flank. 

The Prussians and Russian 8 had already 
well perceived that it was Napoleon's in- 
tention to gain possession of Leipsic in 
order to cut them off from the Elbe ; and 
as they resolved not to leave, him the 
liberty of forming as usual his own dispo- 
sitions, and choosing the field of battle 
himself, they anticipated his movements this 
time and attacked him, on the 2d of May, 
when he least expected if, and imagined 
they could not possibly be prepared to give 
battle before the following day. Towards 
mid-day they pressed onward with all their 
strength through the villages of Gross- 
GOrschen and Elein-Gorschen, Rhano and 
Kaja, of which Marshal Ney still held pos- 
session. The emperor Alexander and the 
king of Prussia ascended an eminence in 
the rear of Gross- GO rschen whence they 
commanded a full view of the scene of en- 
gagement, while their presence, now so 
visible to all, inspired the troops with the 
greatest courage. The brave and dauntless 
Bltlcher with his Prussians commenced by 
carrying the village of Gross- GiSrschen by 
assault, and immediately alterwards a most 
obstinate and sanguinary contest took place 
around the other villages, terminating in 
favor of the allies, who remained masters 
of the ground, and forced the French to fall 
back in the rear. It was just at this moment 
that Napoleon arrived on the field of battle 
with his guards and the rest of the troops 
he brought with him ; and he lost not a 
moment in pushing them forward to rein- 
force Ney's corps, while he himself rode 



through their ranks and cheered them on; 
regardless of his own danger ; for he knew 
too well that the loss of this battle must 
necessarily produce discouragement among 
his troops, and deprive him of his hold in 
Germany. The action was accordingly 
renewed on both sides with still greater 
fury around the villages, which were taken 
and retaken several times. For the fourth 
time the allies united al! their strength and 
made a final attack, and were successful ; 
they retook the whole of the villages and 
completely defeated the French, who re- 
treated in great confusion as far as Weis- 
ia Naumburg. When i 
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op h Iways held m reserve the 

g big his guard — at the same 

t h po d sixteen battalions of the 
g d p heights in the rear of the 

v lap K J The artillery, with vol- 

c k f ry wept every thing before it, 

\ h \ nk the allied forces were 

I d d h villages were reduced to 

c d d equently they were aban- 

d d Ij At the same moment the 

R ! rd pressed on their right 

flank b} the Viceroy Eugene, who had now 
arrived from Mark-Ransiadt with 30,000 
fresh troops. 

Napoleon, urged on by his impatient de 
sire to see the victory decided, continued 
to advance, protected by the unceasmg fire 
of his si'^ty lo eight} pieces of artillery, 
planted m his centre Nevertheless, the 
Russians and Pru'-sians, although almost 
overcome with heat and fatigue, only re 
tired slowly, and step by step, and bravely 
maintained every inch of ground capable 
of defence, until (he fall of night. 

Profound darkness now enveloped the 
sanguinary field of battle ; nothing else 
was visible except the alternate flashes of 
the cannon which were still discharged at 
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long and irregular intervals, and the flames 
of the villages, which were gradually be- 
coming more and more faint. Napoleon, 
naving issued his orders for the operations 
of the next morning, had retired to his 
quarters, within the strong bulwark of 
the regiments of his guards; when, sud- 
denly, the silence of the night was broken 
m upon by the clashing of swords, and a 
desperate attack, as if by magic, was made 
upon the French, even to the very guards of 
the emperor himself. This bold assault 
made by a corps of Prussian hussars, 
on by tiie heroic Bltlcher, who, with his 
usual intrepidity, resolved to make a 
attempt, in order to serve as a warning to 
the French, that the allies were not yet 
beaten. He succeeded in his object ; for 
the enemy did not venture a pursuit, but 
passed the entire night under arms. 

This first batlle may be truly character, 
ized as a battle of honor, and, as such, it 
was a won iallh. For, in spite of the great 
numerical superiority of the French, the 
allies had not lost a single color or eannon, 
nor had they, notwithstanding tiie heavy 
fire kept up by the French artillery, turn- 
ed their back upon the enemy — while the 
force of the latter was 120,000 men, and 
that of the allied army was only 70,000. 
The amount altogether, on both sides, in 
killed and wounded, was about 30,000 
men. The Prussians, especially, fought 
with such a desperate defiance of death, 
that several of their heroic leaders fell a 
sacrifice on the field, including the prince 
of Hesse-Homburg himself— and Generals 
BlQcher and Scharnhorst were both se- 
verely wounded. 

On the following morning. Napoleon ex- 
pected to be again attacked; but the allies 
having taken into consideration the loss 
already sustained, and their great inferior- 
ity compared with the French army, de- 
termined to retreat, and, accordingly, with- 
drew across Borna and Altenburg on the 
Elbe, and took up a strong position at 
Bautaen : the Prussians crossing the Elbe 
at Meissen — the Russians at Dresden, and 
both the emperor Alexander and the king 
of Prussia quitted that city on the morn- 
ing of the 8th of May. 

On this same day, the 8th of May, Na- 
poleon marched into Dresden, whence he 
immediately dispatched an envoy to the 
king of Saxony, in Prague, in order to de- 
mand his immediate return to his capital, 



and threatened to treat Saxony as a con- 
quered country if he refused compliance 
with his order, and did not give up for his 
service the fortress of Torgau, and supply 
them with all his Saxon army for the rein- 
forcement of the French army — granting 
the king only two hours for his decision. 
The dread he entertained lest the emperor, 
who now already occupied the major por- 
tion of his territory, should carry his threats 
into execution, operated upon his feelings 
more than any other consideration ; and 
not daring to form an alliance with Aus- 
tria, as he would have wished, he returned 
to Dresden on the 13th of May. The em- 
peror met liim at a short distance beyond 
the gates of the city, and they both made 
their triumphal entry — as ordered by Na- 
poleon — the latter addressing the municipal 
authorities who were waiting to receive 
them, as follows : " Behold, here I bring 
to you your deliverer ; for if your sove- 
reign had not thus shown himself a faithful 
ally, I should assuredly have treated your 
country as a conquered state. Hence- 
forth, however, my armies shall only 
march through it, and protect it against all 
its enemies. 

On the previous day, the 11th of May, 
the French army having hastily rebuilt 
the bridge over the Elbe, crossed that river, 
the passage having occupied seven hours; 
during the whole of which time, Napoleon 
remained seated on a bench, watching the 
troops — French, Italians, and Germans — 
as diey marched by, a sight which pro- 
duced in him feelings of exultation. He 
now determined to attack the allies a sec- 
ond time in the strong position they occu- 
pied near Bautzen and Hoehkirch, and 
whose force-nowconsistedof 100,000 men, 
while that of their enemy amounted to 
150,000. The emperor sent Marshal Ney 
and General Lauriston from Hoyerswerda 
to turn the right flank of the allies, which 
being perceived by the latter, they de- 
tached several battalions imder York and 
Barclai de Tolly as far as KOnigswartha 
to meet them. They came up with and 
surprised an Italian division of 9000 men, 
whom they immediately routed, and cap- 
tured all their cannon and ammunition 
wagons. But as the main body of the 
French was now advancing they retired, 
and fell back upon their own lines. 

On the following day, the 20th of May, 
after a sanguinary combat on the heights 
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of Burg and near Bautzen, Napoleon forced 
a passage to the Spree, which he crossed 
with his whole army ; while the allies re- 
tired in the greatest order to their head- 
quarters near Gleina and Kreckwitz, as 
far as the mountains. The Russians form- 
ed the two wings, and the Prussians under 
Blucher occupied the centre. Although 
the movement effected by Ney had weak- 
ened their position, still they resolved not 
to leave it without a battle. Napoleon's 
plan was to cause tbe left wing of the al- 
lies to be attacked by Marshals Oudinot 
and Macdonald, in order to draw their 
whole attention to that side ; while at the 
same time, according to his original in- 
structions, Marshal Ney was to gradually 
surround their right tlank. Early in the 
morning of the 21st of May, and before 
sunrise, the emperor mounted his charger, 
and with the attack of the left wing of the 
Russians, commanded by the prince of 
WUrlemberg and General Milloradowilsch, 
the battle commenced. The charge was 
bravely met and sustained by the Rus- 
sians, who being masters of the heights, 
had grfi.1 advantage over the enemy, so 
that afler an obstinate and severe action, 
the French were obliged to give way. 
The battle did not become general until 
about mid-day, as Napoleon waited pa. 
tiently until Ney had made himself mas- 
ter of the position he was to lake. The 
latter succeeded in his manosuvre, and 
forcing General Barclai de Tolly to re- 
treat, he captured the heights of the Glei- 
ner windmill, as well tis the village of 
Preititz. This was a most critical mo- 
ment for the allies, as this village lay com- 
pletely behind them ; Blucher, however, 
hastened to dispatch General Kleist to its 
aid, and it was retaken. Napoleon now 
saw that it was necessary to bring up his 
fresh troops, which he had held in reserve. 
He placed at their head his best general. 
Marshal Soult, and at the very moment 
that the Prussians had weakened their 
centre by the corps they sent to support the 
right wing, Soult was ordered to make an 
attack upon it. This was done with so 
much fury, seconded by the heavy can- 
nonade kept up by the French artillery, 
that the Prussian infantry were forced to 
give way before the overpowering enemy, 
who remained masters of the heights of 
Kreckwitz. The allies now saw that they 
were placed in such a predicament, that 



they must either sacrifice every thing, and 
collect all their remaining strength to storm 
and regain these heights, or end the battle 
at once, as their present position could no 
longer be maintained. The same reasons 
by which they were influenced to retreat 
from Ltitzen, operated upon them in the 
present instance. The moment had not 
yet arrived in which it was aijvisable to 
risk extreme measures ; as yet, they were 
not supplied with the reinforcements which 
were ere route to join them, both from Rus- 
sia and Prussia ; and they felt certain that 
the emperor of Austria must very soon 
abandon bis soQ-in-law andjoin their cause. 
Accordingly, they determined upon a re- 
treat, and this they commenced about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, effecting it in such 
good order, that the French found it use- 
less to attempt a pursuit, whence they suf- 
fered little or no loss. Napoleon, who was 
at that moment on a high hill, near Nieder- 
kuyna, had mounted one of the drums he- 
longing to his guards, and thence observed 
the allies as they retreated ; he then sent 
some of his troops to harass their rear, but 
the light cavalry of both the Russians and 
Prussians, which covered their retreat, 
kept them at hay, and he was forced to 
content himself with remaining master of 
the field of battle — an advantage gained 
very dearly, for his loss in this action 
was more than 20,000 men, while that of 
the allies altogether was not more than 
12,000. 

The allied forces retired into Silesia, 
and Napoleon marched in rapid pursuit of 
them. Each time, however, that the 
French advanced too closely upon the 
heels of their rear-guard, the latter turned 
upon their pursuers, and after hard fight- 
ing, drove them .hack. Napoleon, vexed 
at finding that his generals took so few 
prisoners from a retreating army, took up- 
on himself the command of the advanced 
guard, and attacked the rear of the allies 
on the 22d of May, at Reichenbach. But 
his cavalry was completely beaten back, 
and a cannon-ball killed close by his side 
his generals Kii^ener, Labruy^re, and 
Marshal Duroc, his especial friend and 
favorite, and whose loss was acutely felt 
by Napoleon, for tbe marshal, possessing 
his entire confidence, never hesitated to 
express his opinions openly and sincerely, 
and they had both been school-fellowe to. 
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On the 26th of May, Bliicher gave orders 
to Ziethen to wait in ambush with his cav- 
alrj- until the French arrived close to 
HajT.au ; and when, according to agree- 
ment, the windmill of Baudmannsdorf was 
set on fire as a signal, the 3000 troopers 
rushed from behind the heights, and fall- 
ing on the enemy's squares wifh loud bur. 
rahs, put them to flight, after making 300 
prisoners. Colonel Dolfs, however, the 
leader of this brave squadron, fell glorious 
!y while fighting in the midst of the enemy, 
Napoleon now plainly saw that the allies 
were not to be overcome, and accordingly 
he proposed a suspension of arms, to which 
/he allies having consented, a truce for six 
weeks was signed on the 8th of June. The 
French abandoned Breslaw, of which they 
had shortly before made themselves mas- 
ters, and retained only a portion of Silesia ; 
while, however, Hamburg, through unfor- 
tunate circumstances, now fell into their 
hands. For at the very commencement 
of May, when Napoleon opened the 
paign. Marshal Davoust marched 
14,000 men to lay siege to that place, which 
contained but a very feeble garrison com- 
manded by General Tettenburg, by no 
means sufficient to defend so large a city. 
The citizens, however, calculated upon the 
aid of their Danish neighbors in Altona, as 
well as upon that of the Swedes, who had 
collected in considerable force under their 
crown-prince in Pomerania and Mecklen- 
burg. The latter, however, were anxious 
to possess Norway, and had already slipu- 
lated with England and Russia to have it 
transferred into their hands as the price 
of their aid in the war; and as Denmark 
on her part resolved not to- submit to this 
loss of half her territory, she formed an 
alliance with France; and accordingly, 
on the SOtii of May, the very day they en- 
tered the ill-fated city, the Danes gave it 
up to the enemy. Thus Hamburg was 
sacrificed through the jealousy of these two 
powers. Napoleon, embittered against the 
inhabitants for their independent principles, 
and the opposition shown against him, im- 
posed upon them a con;ribution of no less 
than 49,000,000 of francs. 

The news of the armistice reached Ber- 
lin on Whit-Monday. The public were by 
no means tranquillized by this information, 
but on the contrary, when they beheld the 
present unguarded position of their city, 
which was no longer in a condition to de- 
57 



fend itself against the attack of the enemy, 
much disappointment and alarm was ex- 
pressed — far more so than if the war had 
been continued. The king, however, soon 
succeeded in restoring confidence, by pub- 
lishing a declaration, in which he assured 
his people " that this armistice was only 
concluded in order to afford time for the 
perfect development of the whole strength 
of the country. As yet the enemy was 
much too' powerful to be overcome, and 
what i be nation had thus far accomplished, 
had only served to uphold once again its 
ancient honor and heroic courage ; now, 
however, they must become so strong as to 
be enabled to reconquer their independence 
and permanent liberty. He conjured his 
subjects to maintain their firmness, to con- 
fide in him, their devoted king, and the 
object so much desired must be attained." 
Meantime, whenever he could. Napoleon 
did not hesitate to increase by his treache- 
rous acts, the bitter feeling already exist- 
ing against him, and the following instance 
presents another proof of his revengeful 
disposition. Major Ltitzow, with his squad- 
ron of hussars, had boldly advanced to 
the rear of the French troops far into Sax- 
ony, and even beyond, into FranconJa, 
harassing them continually, and cutting to 
pieces or making prisoners of whole de- 
tachments, so that Napoleon was much ex- 
asperated against this brave, intrepid band. 
According to an article of the armistice, 
the Lutzow corps was to have crossed the 
Elbe by the 121b of June, but it was not 
till the 14th that their commander received 
official intelligence of this condition, which 
it was thus impossible for him strictly to 
fulfil. On this, Napoleon gave orders "to 
these robbers wherever they might 
with," and on the evening of the 
17th of June, as they were proceeding to 
pass the Elbe, they were suddenly attadced 
in the village of Kitzen, near Leipsic, in a 
most treacherous manner by the enemy's 
cavalry, who were to escort them. The 
little band was easily dispersed, many were 
cut down, wounded, and taken, and a part 
only, with their brave leader, succeeded in 
fighting their way through.* 

* Thisrieecarji8,ttiiis;I)eobaerved, wsBOnateocia- 
on formed of youiha chiefly of the middlB and auperior 
-Iciffiffi, who onited themselvw ondei the command of 
a militarr officer of great gananb; and experience, Uie 
above-mentioned Rw* von Lutzow, for the freedom 
of their fatherland, llieii npltrits were tf the moot 
danng and heroic ehaiscter, partaMng raUier of the 
t»ld and chivalrous spirit of the middle a£«s than llw 
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Meantime, the emperor of Austria came 
forward as a mediatory power, and endeav- 
ored to effect ft peace ; a congress assem- 
bled in Prague, and the emperor Francis 
proceeded to Gitschen, near Prague, in or- 
der to assist in person towards the promo- 
tion of the object he so mucli desired. Na- 
poleon, however, felt his pride hurt when he 
beheld another power attempt to dictate 
terms to him, and refused to abandon any 
of the conquests he had made. Thence, 
although the armistice had been _ 
to the 17th of August, the negotiations 
attended with no result_s affording any 
hopes for peace; while,~in the interval, 
both sides were occupied in making their 
preparations for renewed hostilities. Napo- 
leon's army received continual reinforce- 
ments from France, so that he was soon 
enabled once more to bring into the field a 
force of no less than 350,000 men, besides 
which, his faithful adherent, the Viceroy 
Eugene, collected in Italy another army 
60,000 men to defend that country against 
Austria — in case a rupture should occur 
between that power and France ; and, on 
the frontiers of Austria, Bavaria was forced 
to support him with another army of 30,000 
men, under General Wrede. 

The emperor of Austria, finding that all 
his eiforts to bring his son-in-law to agrei 
to any terms of peace were made in vain 
now resolved, without further delay, to join 
the emperor of Russia and thekingofPrus- 
aa, and to take an active part in the con- 
federation for the overthrow of the usurper. 
Meantime, the latter had been anxiously 
wailing in Dresden for the declaration of 
Austria, although he continued confident in 
his expectations, that by means of his cun. 
ning management, he would continue to 
hold that power in a state of inactivity. At 
length, on the 15lh of August, his envoy, 
Count de Narbonne, arrived from Prague, 
and Napoleon, summoning his minister Ma- 
rat, had a long conference with both soon 
after. They were seen, all three, engaged 
in earnest conversation, walking, with has- 
ty strides, to and fro in the garden of the 
Marcolini Palace, the residence of the em- 
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peror; his suite, which was j 
ble distance off, watching their master wiih 
anxious looks, and waiting the result of this 
meeting, upon which the fate of so many 
thousands of human beings depended. Sud- 
denly, Napoleon was seen to stop, and by a 
hasty and indignant movement of his hand, 
1 reject at once the offered terms 
of peace. War again ! now sounded from 
every side, and spread from mouth to mouth. 
The emperor, however, his eyes still spark- 
ling with fury, returned to the palace, and 
proceeding with hasty steps across the hall 
of marshals, entered his carriage, and gal- 
■ off for Bautzen and Gorliiz, towards 
Silesia. 

The allies had, during the interval of the 
mistiee, strengthened their forces to such 
an extent, that they were far superior, even 
■ numbers, to the French ; for Austria 
alone, when joining them, brought an addi- 
tion of 200,000 men, and which was ren- 
dered the more necessary, as their immense 
army being distributed at various points, 
they were forced to advance against the 
French in extended circles; while Napo- 
leon, who concentrated his forces into one 
circle, was enabled to attack first one point, 
then another, and thus decide the contest at 
once with the same body of men. The po- 
sition of the allied army was as follows : 

1. The crown-prince of Sweden, Berna- 
dotte, who had likewise entered the field 
with 24,000 Swedes, was appointed com- 
mander of Ihe whole of the northern army, 

instructed to defend, with a forct 
of 125,000 men, Berlin and the whole of 
Brandenburg. Besides his own troops, he 
had under his orders the Prussian divisions 
under Biilow and Tauenzien, the Russian 
divisions under Winzingerode and Wallmo- 
den. The latter general, with 25,000 men, 
consisting of Russians, English, Hanove- 
rians, Mecklenburgers, the Russian-Ger. 
man legion, and the corps of Lutzow, was 
appointed to oppose Marshal Davoust and 
the Danes on the frontiers of Mecklenburg. 

2. Marsha! Blticher commanded the Si- 
lesian army of 95,000 men, and he had 
with him General York, at the head of the 
first Prussian division, and the Russian di- 
visions under Generals Sacken, Langeron, 
and St. Priest, The first general of his 
staff, however, was Gneisenau, who, from 
this time, became more and more distin- 
guished in the field. 

3. The main division of the allied army 
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m Bohemia, consisting principally of Aus- 
Irians, but reinforced by a Prussian divi- 
sion under Kleist, a Russian division com- 
manded by Wittgenstein, and the Russian 
guard under the orders of the Grand-duke 
Conslantiiie, was commanded by the Aus- 
trian field-marshal, Prince Schwartzenberg, 
who, together with great courage and ex- 
perience, possessed all that calmness and 
decision of character so necessary in the 
commander of such numerous armies of 
mixed nations This division of the allied 
forces amounted to 330,000 men. 

This position and the division of the al 
lied forces into three armies were well 
planned, for whichever of these forces Na 
poleon might attack, he was sure to have 
the other two in his rear or in (he flank. 
When, with his grand army, he pressed 
forward from Dresden and Lusalta towards 
Silesia, BlUcher retired in order to draw 
him towards the Oder ; but during this in- 
terval the main army of the allies advanced 
from Bohemia, and, taking possession of 
Dresden in his rear, caught him complete- 
ly in their net ; so that if he turned to the 
right along the Elbe, in order to penetrate 
into Bohemia, Bliicher must meet him in 
the front, and pursuing him into the passes 
of the Bohemian mountains, thus pla 
between two tires. Finally, Napoh 
vanced with a superior force direct against 
Bernadotte towards Berlin ; the latter, how- 
ever, followed the example of Bliicher and 
retreated, leaving the Prussian capital ex- 
posed, it is true, although only for a mo- 
ment ; for, in the mean time, the army of 
Bohemia conquered Dresden and Leipsic, 
tc^ether with all the supplies of the French 
in Saxony. 

The French emperor had little imagined 
the allies would have been capable of form- 
ing such a grand plan ; and especially of 
bringing it into operation so unobservedly 
and successfully, On the contrary, he had 
calculated, as usual, upon availing himself 
of the happy chances thrown in his way by 
the errors of his adversaries, and in this he 
was supported by his generals around him. 
Fully confiding in the lightning-like celeri- 
ty of their emperor's plans and movements, 
they comforted themselves with the assur- 
ance to which they repeatedly gave utter- 
ance, that their enemies must commit blun- 
ders which they would take advantage of, 
and falling upon their whole army, com- 
pletely annihilate it. 



The more wise and prudent, however, 
not coinciding with the majority, counselled 
their leader to abandon his position on the 
Elbe, which was loo seriously menaced on 
its right from the Bohemian side. Marshal 
Oudinot, amor.g other things, wrote to him, 
" That if he withdrew his garrisons from 
the fortifications he held, reinforced his ar- 
my with them, and then retreated lo the 
Rhine, distributing his invalided troops in 
good cantonments, and establishing the rest 
of his army in suitable positions, it might 
still be in his power to dictate to the allies 
his terms of peace." But such advice, 
however wise and discreet, appeared mad- 
ness itself to that mighty and all-violent 
man, who held himself so much beyond all 
others in thought and action ; and thus it 
was ordained that his obstinate pride and 
egotism should eventually produce the de- 
liverance of Germany. 

In order not to lose the advantage of 
making the first attack, he determined to 
turn all his strength against the Sileaian 
army, and faU upon that division separate- 
ly ; while, meantime, lo prevent the Aus- 
trians from advancing from Bohemia and 
ssing his rear, he posted Marshal Gou- 
St. Cyr with 40,000 men at the en- 
:e of the mountains near Giesshiibel. 
At the same time Marsha] Oudinot received 
orders to march, with his 90,000 men, di- 
rect against and capture the city of Berlin. 
If his plan had succeeded, his complete tri- 
umph must have been infallibly secured; 
but the old and expert general in Silesia 
was too much on his guard. For when ho 
perceived, after several encounters between 
the 18th and 23d of August, that the main 
army of the French was now in full march, 
gaining upon him near LSwen- 
burg on the Bober river, he refused to give 
battle, and according lo the previously ar- 
ranged plan, retreated to Jauer. Napo- 
leon, who in the mean time had received 
hasty news of the advance of the Schwartz- 
enberg forces upon Dresden, could not ven- 
ture lo pursue him; but on the 23d of Au- 
gust he, with his guards and the sixth corps 
of his army, commenced his retreat back to 
Dresden. 

3 day the brave BtSlow came 
up with the French army en route for Ber- 
lin, and attacked it near Gross-Beeren. 
They had already advanced to within eight 
or nine miles of the capital, and Napoleon 
had already publicly announced that Oudi. 
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not would be Ihere oq the a3d of August 
General Regnier had, by Marshal Oudi 
not's orders, already taken possession of 
Gross-Beereo on the 23d of August, and 
thus the road to Berlin being secured, he 
made sure of making his triumphal entry 
there on the following morniog. But his 
hopes of the attainment of this grand object 
were completely destroyed, even on the 
very night before; for scarcely had the 
day dedined and evening set in, before 
Btilow with his brave Prussians attacked 
the Freneh-with such fury in Gross-Beeren 
itself, that they were completely routed, 
and obliged to abandon tlie village in the 
greatest disorder, the darkness of the night 
alone protecting them from total destruc- 
tion. In another quarter, on the extreme 
left wing and with a very small force, 
General Tauenzien had bravely resisted, 
and finally repulsed, the attack made by 
General Bertrand. 

The French marshal now clearly seeing 
that he had to contend with a superior i 
my, would not venture upon a general 
tie, but retreated in all haste as far as 
Elbe, having suffered a loss of twenty-six 
cannon, and several thousands of his 
made prisoners. Berlin, which had 
in a state of fearful suspense, was now full 
of joy and rapture when the news arrived 
of the glorious victory by which it was de- 
livered from the invaders, and thousands of 
the citizens poured out of its walls, and 
eagerly sought the battle-field, in order to 
cheer and rescue their wounded preservers, 
conveying all back with them to the city, 
where they were carefully attended to. 
Just about the same time, on the 37th oj 
August, the French general, Gerard, who 
had made a sally with the flower of his 
troops forming the garrison of Magdeburg, 
in order to assist in the taking of Berlin, 
was attacked by the brave veteran. Gene- 
ral Hiraclifeld, near Lubnitz and Hagels- 
bei^, and completely routed, being forced 
. to shut himself up within the walla of Mag- 
deburg. 
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York— Preparaliona for (he BatQe of Leipsic— Th« 
French Army— Honors and Promotions couforred by 
Napoleon— The Allied Forces— Prinoo Sohwartion- 
betg. 

Napoleon, on quitting Silesia for Dres- 
den, had left behind him Marshal Macdon- 
body of 80,000 men, in order to 
hold at bay the Prussians and Russians. 
!ut DO sooner did Bluclier perceive who 
vas now his opponent, than he forthwith 
.dvanced against liim — for it was not his 
system to Keep the enemy waiting long. 
He soon learned that Marshal Macdonald, 
with his whole army, was in full march 
across the mountains on tiie left bank of 
■ Katzbach, in order himself to 
attack upon the allies. The wary 
veteran allowed his enemy to proceed with- 
out interruption until he knew him to be 
secured amidst the ravines and narrow 
when, the favorable moment having 
now arrived, he exclaimed to his soldiers : 
Now, lads, there are enough Frenchmen 
assed over — come on — forwards!" And 
n the Prussians rushed after iheir leader, 
with re-echoed shouts, and soon the battle 
became general. This attack took place 
on the 26th of August between Brechtels- 
hof and Groilsch, amidst torrents of rain. 
The right wing was commanded by Sacken, 
the centre by Tork, and the left by Lan. 
geron j while the heroic Bliicher, as com- 
mander-in-chief, with all the fire of his 
youthful days, led on the cavalry himself, 
and, at their head, dashed among the para- 
lyzed foe. Suchan unexpected, overwhelm- 
ing attack the French could not withstand, 
and, consequently, they were everywhere 
put to flight. One entire division, under 
General Puthod, which attempted to attack 
the Prussians in the rear, was, at Lowen- 
berg, either cut to pieces or taken prison- 
ers. Terror and dismay seized upon the 
whole of the French army, and they were 
every direction by the embit- 
At length Bliicher sound, 
ed the recall, and, in an address, congrat- 
ulated his troops upon the laurels they had 
gained, and so truly merited, by their cour- 
age displayed'in this grand battle. The 
results of this victory are thus described 
by him in the conclusion of his address ; 

" By this great victory we have forced 
theFrench to abandon the whole of Silesia; 
we have captured one hundred and three 
pieces of cannon, two hundred and fifty 
ammunition- wagons, two French eagles, 
together with numerous other trophies, and 
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we have made 18,000 prisoners, including 
many of their superior officers."* 

Henceforth from the day of this trium- 
phant battle of Katzbach, the great Prus- 
sian general was called, by his army, Mar- 
shal Forwards, and in honor thereof, and 
as a mark of his own and the nation's grat- 
itude and esteem, the king of Prussia short- 
ly afterwards made him a field-marshal, 
and created him a prince by the title of 
Prince of Wahlaladt.f 

On the same day that the battle of Katz- 
bach was gained, and also on the following 
day, the two grand armies met and fought 
with great obstinacy near Dresden ; but the 
results were not yet ordained to be deci- 
sive. Prince Schwartsienberg and the three 
allied sovereigns, after having marched 
with their grand army across the mountains 
which separate Saxony from Bohemia, and 
driven the French from their position at 
Giesshiibel, arrived before Dresden on the 
35th of August. The city, during the ar- 
mistice, had been strongly fortified and sup. 
plied with a numerous garrison ; neverthe- 
less, it might have been taken if the attack 
had been made a day sooner. But the roads 
across the mountains were, in some parts, so 
impassable that twenty and even a greater 
numberofhorses were scarcely able lodrag 
along a single cannon, while the convoys of 
provisions for this army of 100,000 men were 
obliged to remain behind, and the troops 
were reduced to the greatest possible want. 
Thence the allies were only able to assem- 
ble before Dresden in the night of the 25th 
of August ; while Napoleon arrived in that 
city on the following morning, followed by 
a great portion of his army. His presence 
was quite unexpected, as it was generally 
believed that he was in the depths of Sile- 
sia. He had a short conference with the 
king of Saxony, and then gave directions 
for the defence of the city. The grand gar- 
den of his palace was already in possession 
of the Prussian sharp-shooters, one of whom 
shot a page dead close to the side of his im- 
perial master. The principal attack was 
made about four o'clock in. the afternoon, 

" Once when Bliicher's heroic deeds were landed 
in his own presence, he exclaimed : " What is it my 
ftienisyouarepraiKng! What! did was accomplished 
through my own natoraJ temerity, seconded by Gni ' 
MQBU s prBBence of mind, but a&ove all, throogti tj 
AlinJKhty*B mercy !" 

t WaWBtadt is a princely but spintoal domain in *,. 
leoa, founded by St Hedwig in remembrance of Duke 
Henry of Lower Saiony, who lost his life on this spot 
in the year 1341 1 in a great battle against the Moi — 



the allies occupying the whole range of 
heights along the left hiank of- the Elbe to 
the extent of three miles around the city. 
The signal being announced by three can- 
non-shots, the allied troops descended from 
their position on the heights in six separate 
divisions of attack, each preceded by fifty 
pieces of cannon. Having arrived in the 
plain, they drew up in line of battle, and the 
infantry advanced and stormed the French 
intrench ments, upon which their artillery, 
at the same time, poured forth the most de- 
structive fire. One brave corpg of Austri- 
ans succeeded in making themselves mas- 
ters of an intrenchment defended by eight 
pieces of artillery, and pressed forward to 
the very walls of the city ; but they were not 
sufficienlly strong to maintain their ground, 
while Napoleon now kept sending forth from 
the city gales, and under shelter of his bat- 
teries, large bodies of infantry and cavalry. 
Both sides fought with great courage, and 
the city itself was much injured and many 
of the inhabitants killed by the artillery of 
the allies. The latter, however, who were 
forced to contend against tntrenchmeots, 
ramparts, and massesof the enemy's troops, 
continually increasing in number, could not 
succeed in gaining their object, and accord- 
ingly, night having set in, they retreated 
and fell back upon their former position on 
the hills. 

During the whole of this night reinforce- 
ments of French troops kept incessantly 
arriving at Dresden from the opposite shore 
of the Elbe, and on the next morning, at 
about seven o'clock, they were marched 
forth from their in trench ments. Napoleon's 
object as to force the allies to abandon al- 
together the neighborhood of Dresden, where 
he had established his head-quarters, and to 
drive them back across the Bohemian moun- 
tains. He had now assembled together the 
flowerof his army, and evenhisguards,which 
were only employed in extreme and decisive 
moments, were now selected to share in the 
battle. His plan of battle was to occupy 
the attention of the enemy's right wing and' 
centre by a we 11 -sustained fire from his 
heavy guns, as if intending to direct his 
lentire force against that quarter; while, 
meantime, the king of Naples, with a nu- 
merous body of infantry, and the ilite of 
the cavalry, was to march on to Freiberg 
and fall upon the left wing of the Austrians ; 
and, as the latter portion of the allied army 
was divided from the main body by the 
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valley of PlaueD, and the rain poured down 
in such torrents that every thing around 
was obscured, the French were completely 
successful, and came up close to the Aus- 
tiians before they could be discovered. 
The attack commenced, and the heavy 
cuvalry of the assailants dashed among the 
Austrian newly-levied foot-soldiers, and as 
the latter, owing to the deluging rain, found 
their firelocks perfectly useless, they were 
all either killed or made prisoners, of which 
the latter, amounting to 13,000, including 
their general, Mezko, were all marched inio 
Dresden. 

Among those who lost their lives on this 
sad day was General Moreau who had just 
returned from Anerica whither he had 
been banished by Napoleon and who had 
engaged to aid the emperor Ale\ander 
Miih all his knowledge and experience for 
the deliverance of Germanj and Europe 
m the cause of which he entered most 
heartily Both his legs were shot off by 
a cannon ball on the morning after his 
arrnal at head quarters and while he was 
in coniersation with the emperor Alexan 
der. He underwent the painful operation of 
amputation of both thighs with the firmness 
and resignation of a hero accustomed to 
meet death in any form j but he, neverthe- 
less, sunk under it, and died at Laun in 
Bohemia, on the 2d of September, He was 
an excellent general, an upright and noble- 
minded man, and one whose whole soul was 
so devoted to liberty that it was universally 
regretted he was not spared to witness as 
well as to assist in its restoration. 

The want of supplies and of (he means 
of their conveyance, together with the over- 
throw of the left wing, by which the high 
road to Freiberg was completely cut oflT, 
induced the allies to withdraw their forces 
and retire into Bohemia, more especially 
as news now reached them that General 
Vandamme, with a chosen body of troops, 
was advancing by hasty marches from the 
opposite side across Pima, in order to cut 
bff likewise the second grand route. Na- 
poleon's chief aim was to annihilate the al- 
lied army, by forcing it to retreat across 
bad roads, and thus, by entangling it in the 
difficult passes of the mountains, destroy it by 
famine and disease, or, having thus reduced 
the whole of the forces to the last extreme, 
oblige them to lay down their arms and 
give themselves up prisoners. And truly the 
dangers to which they were exposed might 



have produced what he so much wished — 
but all his plans very soon rebounded against 
himself. 

Presumption, ambition, and especial Iv 
the sanguine hopes he entertained of ob- 
taining the marshal's baton by a brilliant 
action, stimulated General Vandamme to 
march boldly forward, and he well iiigh 
succeeded in giving the allies a decisive 
blow. But on the 20th of August, when 
he arrived at the entrance of the valley of 
TOplitz, he found his passage opposed by 
the Russian guard, amounting to 8000 men, 
commanded by General Ostermann — a pha. 
lanx of heroes, wlio firmly planted them- 
selves across his path like an impenetrable 
wail of adamant. His own force consisted 
of 30,000 picked men, but who were, never- 
theless, held at bay by these 8000 guards 
the entire day, who at length slowly retired, 
and disputed every inch of ground before 
the superior numbers of their foe ; nor did 
they retreat indeed, until half their force 
was either killed or wounded, and their 
brave leader, Ostermann, had lost an arm. 

Nevertheless, it was determined that Van- 
damme should not maintain the position he 
commanded, which was so dangerous to (he 
allies, and he was again attacked upon the 
heights of Kulm ana Arbesau, on the 30th, 
by the Russians and two divisions of the 
Austrians, who had come up during the 
night. His right flank was protected by 
the Geiers mountain and by the road across 
the hill of Nollendorf he expected aid from 
the forces under MarmonI &t Cyr or Mor- 
tier who were likewise in pursuit of the 
allies and were only di&tant a few hours' 
march Both armies fought with great 
obslmacv and the rocks and precipices 
around Mbrated a thousand fold with the 
cnes of the combatants the clashing of 
their swords and the fire of their guns. 
Suddenly however appeared upon the 
heights, in his rear, what \andamme at 
first thought was the very aid he expected, 
but he soon found out his mistake, it being, 
on the contrary, several battalions of Prus- 
sians led on by Eleist, and who were now 
descending upon the French in all haste. 
The latter were struck as with a clap of 
thunder, and no longer thought of victory, 
but only of their own safety, and a portion 
of the cavalry unexpectedly rushing upon 
the Prussians with the greatest fury, suc- 
ceeded in cutting their way through and 
escaping. But the Austrians and Russians 
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coming up now joiried the Prussians, and 
Ihey completely surrounded V and am me 
and the rest of hia army. From ten to 
twelve thousand men were ntiade prisoners, 
together with Vandamme himself and Ge- 
neral Haxo ; in addition to which, eighty 
pieces of artillery, all their ammunition- 
wagons, two eagles, and three standards, 
fell into the hands of the victors. 

This was an unexpected blow to Bona- 
parte ; and while he praised the courage 
displayed by his general, he condemned 
him for his want of prudence. On the 
other hand, the brave Prussian general, 
Kleist, was honored by liis sovereign with 
the title of '■ Kleist von Nollendorf." 

Nearly about the same time that these 
glorious achievements were effected in the 
presence, as it were, of the three sovereigns 
themselves, the news arrived of the vic- 
tories gained at Katzbach and Gross-Beer- 
en; which was immediately followed by 
the announcement of the triumphant battle 
fought at Vittoria by the British troops un- 
der their heroic leader, Wellington, In 
gratitude to Heaven for these glorious re- 
sults, the three monarchs ordered a solemn 
Te Deuni to be celebrated at Toplitz on the 
3d of September, in the presence of them- 
selves and the whole of the allied army. 

Napoleon now resolved to make up for 
the losses he had sustained by gaining ad- 
vantages in another quarter, and appointed 
Marshal Ney, whom he had created Prince 
de laMoakwa, to succeed General Oudinol 
in command of the army which was to take 
possession of Berlin. The crown-pi" 
of Sweden, Bernadoite, managed very 
cesafully to deceive and draw him into the 
net, by pretending to detach 25,000 
from his army in aid of Genera! Wall- 
moden against Davoust, taking care, how. 
ever, to allow his preparations to be made 
known to the watchful spies of Napoli 
to whom the information thereof was very 
veyed. Ney received ii 
3 orders to march from the Elbe with 
his 80,000 men, and attack alt before him 
— under the idea that the aforesaid 25,000 
men were en route for Mecklenburg, 

Ney succeeded, nevertheless, in deceiv- 
ing the crown-prince as to his intentions, 
by counter- ma robes, and on the 6th of Sep- 
tember he fell all at once, with the whole 
of his army, upon the Prussians command- 
ed by Balow and Tauenzien, at Dennewilz 
near JUterbogk, The Prussian army, which 



of only 40,000 men, si 
shock from this overwhelming force, 
against which they had to contend the 
whole day, until the arrival of the Russian 
and Swedish troops. The French generals 
used all their efforts in order to gain ther-' 
battle ; Ney exposed himself so much that 
half of his staff ofRoers were killed around 
him, and his example was followed by 
Oudinot, who attacked the corps under 
Tauenzien at the head of his men ; while 
continued for a long time fightmg 
amidst the enemy's sharpshooters, as if 

' ' ig his death at their hands. But the 
courage of the Prussians was not to be 
overcome, altho;.gh more than a third of 
their number became a sacrifice ; and at 
length, towards the evening, when fifty bat- 
talions of the Swedish and Russian infan- 
jether with 6000 cavalry and 120 
pieces of artillery, marched into the field 
and joined in the battle, the French were 
forced to yield, and were put to rout at 
once, pursued by the allied cavalry to the 
very banks of the Elbe, losing from 19,000 
to 20,000 men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, together with eighty pieces of 
cannon and other trophies. 

After such repeated reverses experienced 
by hig generals, Napoleon gave up planning 
any fresh attacks, and had he only given 
ear to the voice of reason and moderation, 
he would, at the same time, have perceived 
at once that he could only defend himself 
for a short time longer in Saxony. But 
the presumption, wralh, and the thirst after 
vengeance with which his heart was filled, 
completely blinded him, and like the gam- 
bler, who in his despair stakes his all upon 
the last throw. Napoleon madly resolved to 
lose or gain all, and obstinately determined 
not to move from the spot. 

Throughout the whole of September he 
was continually marching either between 
Dresden and Lusalia on the one side, or 
towards the mountains of Bohemia on the 
other, in order to inflict a decisive blow upon 
the Silesian army, or to keep at bay the- 
main body of the allied forces in the latter 
country. The allies, however, took good 
care not to venture an action in an unfavor- 
able position, and as he advanced they se- 
cured themselves in such a locality as com- 
pletely prevented him from attacking or. 
drawing them into a general battle. This 
continual marching and counter-marching 
harassed and depressed his soldiers so much, 
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thatlhey began no- 
disgust at the war which bi 
previously they entered upon with 
thusiasm. 

He now advanced once more from Dres- 
den with his guards, apparently for the 
purpose of gaining upon Blucher, who 
neared the Elbe more and more ; but he 
changed his plan, and irritated and furious 
at being so often foiled, he turned his march 
against the allied army in Bohemia, and on 
the 17th attacked them in a narrow valley 
of the mountains near Nollendorf, in order 
to force a passage on to Tdpliiz. Once 
again, and for the last time, the thunder of 
artillery vibrated here from rock to rock, 
and the sanguinary struggle was resumed; 
but Napoleon was again unsuccessful, and 
was forced to fall back with the loss of ten 
cannon and 2000 prisoners taken by the 
Austrians under General Kolloredo. On 
the 2 2d he advanced once more against 
Bliicher, who took up a strong position on 
the river Spree, and on the 24th Napoleon 
o return to Dresden. 
a losing game at war, which 
r it lasted must turn the tide of 
.ore against him ; while, 
n addition to this, the want of supplies was 
felt increasingly by his whole army,. He 
was now almost surrounded on every side, 
and on!y a narrow road across Leipsic 
was still leti open for him, by which to 
keep up his communication with France. 
And even of this he was very soon deprived, 
for several daring leaders at the head of 
their light squadrons were now constantly 
harassing his troops in that quarter ; among 
these was more especially Colonel Mens- 
dorf, who more than once advanced to the 
very gates of Leipsic itself; General ThieU 
mann, who, having abandoned the Saxon 
service, now devoted his arm to the allied 
cause, and made frequent incursions in 
Weissenfels, LUtzen, Naumburg, and Mer- 
sehurg ; and, finally, the Russian general 
Czemitschef, who, with his daring flying 
cossacks, penetrated even as far as Cassel, 
and, driving before them the effeminate and 
voluptuous Jerome from his usurped king- 
dom of Westphalia, returned to the Elbe 
loaded wiih rich booty. 

These bold operations were extremely 
annoying and injurious to Napoleon, Al! 
his convoys were seized, and the guards 
killed or made prisoners ; every passage 
being so unsafe that he could neither re- 



ceive or dispatch messengers, for they were 
sure to be attacked and robbed of Iheii 
letters. He determined to put these daring 
intruders to rout, and accordingly gave 
orders to General Lefebvre-Desnouettes to 
march with eight thousand infantry and 
cavalry of the guard against them, and ex- 
terminate them. But he was met at Zeitz, 
on the 28th of September, by the Hettmann 
Plaloff" and Genera! Thielmann, who so 
completely defeated him that he never ven- 
tured to show himself before them a second 

Those events, however favorable to the 
allied powers, or disastrous to the French, 
effected, nevertheless, nothing decisive ; 
while unhappy Saxony was suffering dread- 
fully from the presence of such lai^e ar- 
mies, BlUcher, who in spite of his age 
still evinced all the fire and activity of 
youth, could no longer endure this state ol 
uncertainty, and he resolved to form a 
junction with the army of the north, which 
had already shown the example by throw- 
ing a bridge across the Elbe, "near Dessau, 
and making other preparations for more 
active measures. Suddenly, by a rapid 
counter-march, equally bold and unexpect- 
ed, he arrived at Jessen on Ihe Elbe, at the 
moment he was thought to be at Bautzen ; 
and while, in order to deceive the enemy, 
he ordered music and dancing to be con- 
tinually performed in his camp, he caused 
two bridges to be constructed during the 
night on the river, and on the following 
morning the SJlesian army was already 
marching along its lefl bank. This was a 
bold and dangerous undertaking, for the 
army was exposed to the lire of two fortifi- 
cations in front and rear, Torgau and Wit- 
tenberg; General Bertrand had likewise 
just marched into that country with 30,000 
men, and had taken up a very strong posi- 
tion near Warlenburg. Scarcely had he 
established himself there before he beheld 
advancing upon him the veteran marshal 
and his Prussians, whom he little expected, 
and who themselves were equally surprised 
by the presence of so strong a French force. 
General York, however, at the head of the 
vanguard, immediately attacked the ad- 
vanced posts, and an obstinate and sangui- 
nary battle took place. The French, how- 
ever, were forced to retreat afler a loss of 
1000 prisoners, and thirteen pieces of can- 
non ; and the Prussians suffered likewise 
considerably, especially the Landwehr or 
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militia of Silesia, commanded by General 
Horn, which eminently distinguished itself. 
Shortly afterwards, in honor of this victory, 
the king of Prussia conferred upon General 
York the title of " York voa Wartenhurg." 

Bliioher marched thence to Duben, and 
joined ihe army of ihe north, which had 
crossed the Elbe, and arrived at Dessati. 
At the same time the grand allied army 
broke up from Bohemia, and leaving Napo- 
leon in Dresden, to the right, advanced 
across the passes of the Harlz mountains, 
and reached the large plains of Saxony. 
On the 5lh of October, the army established 
its he ad- quarters at Marienberg, 

Napoleon could now no longer remain in 
Dresden ; the allied forces threatened to 
close upon his rear, and to cut off his road 
back to France. Accordingly, he marched 
away on the 7£h of October, accompanied 
by the king of Saxony, He left in Dresden 
itself a corps of the army amounting to 
38,000 men, under Ihe command of Mar- 
shal Gouvion Saint-Cyr, and this circum- 
stance shows clearly, that he had not as yet 
decided upon abandoning the Elbe. 

He now directed his march against BIU- 
cher ; but what was his astonishment when; 
on arriving on the 10th of October at Du. 
ben, he found the Prussian general was nc 
longer there, and learned that instead of 
withdrawing to the Elbe, he had marched 
behind the Saale, there to be ready to form 
a junction with the Bohemian army, as 
soon as it arrived in the neighborhood of 
Leipsic. Under these circumstances there 
remained nothing else for him to do but to 
march to Leipsic himself, and to assemble 
there all the forces he could command. 
But before this could be effected, and every 
thing be prepared for action, he was forced 
to pass four tedious days of supense at Dii- 
ben itself. 

The whole of the French army had now 
collected at Leipsic, and Marshal Auge- 
reau having arrived from Naumburg with 
15,000 of the old troops, including a corps 
of cavalry from Spain, Napoleon immedi- 
ately followed, and entered Leipsic on the 
14th of October, The greater part of his 
army was encamped near Wachau, about 
four miles southeastward of Leipsic, where 
they awaited the appearance of Prince 
Schwartzenberg with the main body of thi 
allied army, for whom, however, they had 
not long to wait. His cavalry bad already 
come up, and caused the French to feel 



their presence on that day at Liebertwolk 
ivitz. Murat had placed himself at the 
head of six squadrons of the old cavalry 
from Spain, and was determined to give 
the allies some farther proofs that the 
former bravery of the French horsemen 
could still be maintained ; but he had to 
with those who sat yet more firmly in 
saddles. The Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian cavalry fell upon them with such 
fury, that they were completely overthrown 
and put to flight, and Murat himself nearly 
taken prisoner. 

According to official statements made 

the time, the French army, originally 
300,000 strong, now amounted to 208,000 ; 
the rest having been already swept off by 
the war. If from this number are deducted 
the 33,000 men forming the garrison of 
Dresden, it will be found that tiie numer- 
ical force of the entire army at Leipsic 
was 180,000 men. These forces Napoleon, 

the 15th of October, drew up in a circle 
around the city, an action being now in- 
evitable. The army was still strong and 
select, for all those of its ranks who had 
become tired and disgusted with the war 
had returned to France, and such again as 
were of weakly constitution had been car- 
ried oiT by famine and the severity of the 
weather, or had sunk under the infirmities 
and illness produced by their continual 
marching. The troops that now remained 
formed a firm and hardy body of men, 
defying all danger, and well aware that, 
surrounded as they were at every point by 
an embittered and vengeance -seeking toe, 
their united strength and courage alone 
could save them. At the same time the 
confidence they continued to place in their 
master was so strong and unchangeable 
that they regarded victory as certain, and 
themselves as invincible in his presence. 
At the same time Napoleon sought still 
more by every possible means to inflame 
the courage of his men. He created new 
leaders, made fresh promotions, distributed 
crosses of the Legion of Honor and other 
marks of distinction, while several regi- 
ments were furnished with the imperial 
eagle. Thus he celebrated a grand mili- 
tary f6te throughout the entire camp, as 
was his custom on the eve of any great and 
decisive event. 

On his part. Prince Schwartzenberg, tha 
commander-in-chief of the allied army 
■thing in order to encourage 
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bis troops, and in his address pointed out tc 
them, that the moment had now arrived, 
when by their valor and firmness they 
must reconquer and establish, once more 
and forever, the liberty of their country. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



^„..^.j1 Meerveldt ta£en prisoner— Battle of 

Moeofcent— Marshals Marmont and Kuchei— Gen- 
wal Hori^ToUl Defeat of the Fieneh— Baaaparte's 
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. le lYench— Destruc- 
tion oi ine Elsfer Bridge — Prince Poniatowsky'a 
Death— Triumphant Eiilry of the Allies into Leipsic. 

The French army had so encamped 
itself around Leipsic that it commanded all 
the approaches to it within a distance of 
four miles, except on the west side near 
Lindenau, whence Napoleon felt si 
from any serious attack, and where, about 
two miles from the city. Genera! Bertrand 
was posted with the fourth division of the 

During the night of (he 15th of Octo- 
ber, Prince Schwartzenberg ordered three 
rockets to be fired off as the agreed signal 
to the Silesian army on the other side of 
Leipsic, which was immediately answered 
by the ascension of four rockets in thai 
quarter, an acknowledgment producing 
universal joy and confidence among the 
allied forces. 

The morning of the 16th was at first 
extremely misty and gloomy, but towards 
nine o'clock, afler a second signal had 
been given by the discharge of three can- 
non-shots, which was succeeded by the 
thunder of artillery on both sides, the 
clouds of vapor gradually disappeared, the 
sky became serene, and during the whole 
of this sanguinary day the sun shone upon 
the field of battle. The cannonading kept 
up on both sides was so terrific that the 
very earth trembled with the continued 
concussion, and the oldest warriors present 
declared never until that moment to have 
witnessed such awful discharges of artii- 
lery : for on the side of the French alone 
the number of cannon employed in this 
destructive work was 600 pieces, and that 



on the part of the allies amounted to bo 
tween 800 and 1000. 

The battle raged with great fury at 
three principal points, but the most serious 
engagement was southwest of the city, 
near Markleeberg, Wachau, and Lieberl- 
wolkwitz, where the main body of the 
allied army fought; next, to the west near 
Lindenau, between Bertrand and the Aus- 
trian general, Giulay ; and, finally, towards 
the north, near Moeckern and Lindenlhal, 
between Bliicher and Marshal Marmont. 
This last action assumed a more distinct 
form, and was called the battle of Moeckern. 

Prince Schwartzenberg had posted at 
his extreme left, on the other side of the 
Pieisse, General Meerveldt, who was to 
attack the fiank of the right wing of the 
French ; at this point was stationed Prince 
Poniatowsky with his Poles, who, as usual, 
fought with the greatest bravery for Napo- 
leon, The centre was occupied by the 
Russians and Prussians, commanded by 
Wittgenstein and Kleist ; and at the right 
wing were the Austrians under Klenau. 
All these divisions of the allied army had 
arrived in the morning, prepared for the 
attack. General Kleist took possession of 
Markleebei^; to the left, the prince of 
WUrtemberg penetrated through the centre 
into Wachau with the Russians and Prus- 
sians; and the Austrians under Klenau 
made themselves masters of Kolmberg 
near Liehertwolkwitz to the right. The 
whole battle-line of the French army fell 
back, and Napoleon himself with his guards 
was so close to the fire of the allies, that 
several of his staff" were killed around 
him ; but he was not the man to abandon 
the field of battle on the first assault. 

In the midst of the battle's rage, he had 
with his keen eye examined the whole 
range of contention around him, and to the 
right and left, of Wachau had prepared 
meantime two strong columns of attack, 
composed of the flower of his infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery; which he now, 
seeing it the most favorable moment, 
pushed forward against the centre. This 
attack, ordered by himself and effected 
under his own eyes, was so impetuous that 
the allies were forced to abandon the vil- 
lages they occupied, and to retreat within 
tlie iines thoy had quitted in the morning. 
The French now succeeded in capturing 
several of the heights on the opposite sido 
"'"" "'" and penetrating as far as 
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the village of Gilidengoasa, took possession 
of the hills called the Swedish intrench- 
ments, which command the country many 
miles round. 

Victory appeared now as if inclined to 
pronounce in favor of Napoleon ; already 
the left and right wings of the allies were 
nearly both cut off fronn their centre, and 
at three o'clock in the afternoon Napoleon 
dispatched a courier to Leipsic to an- 
nounce his triumph to the king of Saxony, 
with the command that all the bells should 
be rung in honor of the glorious event. 
These sounds brought with them but 
gloomy prospects to our fellow- Germans 
shut up within the walls of their city — but 
circumstances very speedily produced a 
more cheerful state of feeling, for the can- 
nonading had not yet discontinued, nor had 
its echo become more distant ; nay, it ap- 
peared, on the contrary, to approach more 
and more closely. This changed aspect 
in affairs was produced by the following 
happy circumstance : 

Some officers of Prince Schwa rtzen- 
berg's army stationed in Gautsch, having 
observed from the tower of the church, 
whence they commanded a full view of 
the field of battle, the dangerous turn 
events had taken, made their report to the 
prince forthwith, who saw at once that this 
was now the decisive moment. It was of 
the last importance not to allow the enemy, 
against whom the powers of Europe were 
assembled in arms, to retain even a mo- 
mentary advantage. Accordingly he or- 
dered forth the Austrian reserve under the 
command of the hereditary prince of Hesse- 
Homburg, and these troops, consisting of 
the various regiments of cuirassiers de- 
nominated those of Albert, Lorraine, Fran- 
cis, Ferdinand, and Sommarina, advanced 
across difficult roads, crossed the Pleisse, 
and attacking the French division, which 
had established itself to the right of Wa- 
chau, dislodged it ; whence the junction 
of the left wing with the centre was re- 
formed. Thus Kleist, who with his Prus- 
sians had maintained possession of Mark- 
leeherg against every attack, was, at five 
o'clock, relieved from his arduous duty by 
the arrival of the Austrians, and was per- 
mitted, after his hard-fought defence, to 
take a little breath. 

On the other side, the left column of 
Napoleon's attack, led on by the impetuous 
Murat, had already reached Guldengossa, 



and used every effort to take possession of 
the place; and had they succeeded, the 
allied army would have been thrown into 
the utmost confusion, and its centre forced 
into the marshes of the valley of Gosel. 
The enemy's battalions of infantry had al- 
ready penetrated into the middle of the vil- 
lage, their cuirassiers attacked and carried 
by a desperate assault a battery of twenty. 
six cannon, cutting down all before them, 
and pushing on, they had nearly gained 
the height where the monarchs of Russia 
and Prussia were attentively surveying the 
battle, when the emperor Alexander im- 
mediately ordered his body-guard of Don 
Cossacks, under the command of Coiuit 
Orloff-Denissow, to attack the daring in- 
truders, and he was immediately obeyed ; 
with their usual loud and savage shouts 
they rushed down like lightning with their 
lances, and completely overthrew their 
mailed and more heavily accoutred adver- 
saries, whose principal leader, Latour- 
Maubout^, in a charge he made, had his 
leg completely smashed. 

The danger was now over ; the enemy 
lost all the advantages previously obtained. 
It was now five o'clock, and the day was 
drawing to a close, when Murat ventured 
upon another attack against Guldengossa ; 
but it was valiantly met and repulsed by 
Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg with his 
Russian grenadiers, and the Prussians un- 
der Pirch and Jagow, and the enemy was 
forced to give it up. This was the last 
effort made on this side ; night broke in 
and terminated the contest. 

Thus, after a struggle of ten hours, 
during which so much blood had been 
shed, both armies at this point remained in 
the same position as in the morning ; ex- 
cepting that the French retained posses- 
sion of the Swedish intrenchments on their 
left wing; while, on the other side, the 
moiety of the village of Markleeberg re- 
mained in the hands of the Prussians and 
Austrians. 

By this plan of battle the allies did not 
realize their expectations, and in this re- 
spect, therefore. Napoleon was a gainer by 
this sanguinary day : their object having 
been to cut off his retreat to the Saale. 
An Austrian division had been dispatched 
in advance to Weissenfela ; General Giulay 
was to make Mmself master of Lindenau, 
and General Meerveldt with the left wing 
was to advance along the Pleisse agaiost 
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Leipsic, and form a junction with Geaeral 
Giulay, Had these objects been effected, 
and had Blucher at the same time ad- 
vanced from the northwest as far as Leip- 
sic, the French army must have been com- 
pletely cut off and lost. But Giulay en- 
deavored in vain throughout the entire day 
to gain possession of Lindenau, which was 
defended by General Bertrand ; the strong 
intrenehments were gained for a moment 
by the Austrians, but were almost immedi. 
ately afterwards recaptured by the French, 
and the former were eventually forced to 
withdraw. General Meerveldt was still 
more unfortunate; he made various at- 
tempts to advance from the other side of 
the Pleisse and dislodge the Poles from 
Dijlitz, Lbsnig, and Connewitz ; but, owing 
to the marshy ground and the incessant fire 
kept up by the enemy, he failed in his ob- 
ject altogether for a length of time, and 
when, finally, at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, he did succeed in taking Dolitz with 
a portion of his troops, he was immediate- 
ly followed by a large body of the guards 
which Napoleon dispatched to relieve the 
Poles, and thus the Austrians being pressed 
on all sides, were completely overthrown 
and their brave leader himself made pris- 
oner, at the moment when his horse was 
shot under him in a final charge he made. 
This was a fortunate event for Napoleon, 
and he determined to avail himself of the 
circumstance by getting General Meer- 
veldt to use all his influence with the em- 
peror of Austria, and persuade that mon- 
arch to abandon the otber allied powers. 

But Napoleon lost at Moeckern against 
Blucher three times over the benefits he 
derived from the action gained at Linde- 
nau and tho capture of General Meer- 
veldt; ibr at the very moment that he 
made known his victory at Leipsic, and 
the bells were set ringing in order to stim- 
ulate the courage of his soldiers by their 
deceptive sound, BlUcher by one well- 
timed blow, entirely disappointed his pre- 
mature calculations. Ho had not been 
prepared for this promptitude displayed by 
the old warrior, however willing he was 
to acknowledge (he celerity of his move- 
menta generally. That general had ar- 
rived about mid-day, and immediately 
ordered the attack to be made, with the 
entire force under York, against Marshal 
Marmont in Moeckern, simultaneously with 
that executed by Langeron against Gross 



and Klein Wiederitsch ; and as the two 
points of attack were widely apart from 
each other, Sacken was stationed in the 
centre with the reserve, lo furnish aid 
either to the right or left. 

Glorious recollections were attached to 
this field of battle, inasmuch as it was the 
same spot on which the great Gustavus 
Adolphns had, in former times, completely 
defeated Tilly, the ruthless destroyer of 
Magdeburg. 

The Prussians had to sustain the most 
obstinate and hard-fought contest of all in 
Moeckern and its neighborhood; never- 
theless they did not flinch, although their 
numbers diminished very seriously ; and 
the reserve, consisting of General Horn's 
brigade, was all now left to them. Field- 
marshal BlUcher now sent orders to Gene- 
ral Sacken to advance with his troops; 
but the distance was too great, and York 
saw well that at this critical moment he 
had no time to lose, but must depend upon 
his own resources. Accordingly, he dis- 
patched one of his aides-de-camp to Gene- 
ral Horn, who was stationed in the open 
plain, and announced to him the pressing 
danger in which he was placed : " Kh ! is 

it so. Captain V exclaimed the brave 

general.* "Well, then," addressing his 
soldiers, " let us in our turn, comrades, 
advance to the rescue with our cheers !" 
Saying which, he led on his troops amidst 
loud shouts to tbe attack, and, penetrating 
to the left of the village, charged the ene- 
my with the bayonet, and before the latter 
were enabled to load their cannon a third 
time, they were captured and their ranks 
overthrown. Happily arrived also, just 
at this moment, the entire corps of Meek, 
lenburg hussars, who, dashing upon the 
French squares of infantry, completely 
overpowered them, and putting them to 
flight, pursued them as far as the Partha, 
thus coming up just in time to terminate 
gloriously the fate of the day, without 
awaiting the arrival of Sacken and the 
Russian reserve. More than fifty pieces 
of artillery, besides ammunition, were cap. 
tared. 

Langeron, on his part, had fought at the 

* By a singular coincideace of sood fortune, it was 
onlitined (hat General Horn chnild thus BBgealitilly 
contnbate to the gtoriona deeisioa of this dar, oa Uu 
very Bsme spot where, in 1E31, Ids uioatcT, Gutavm 
Horn, leader of the left wing of the Swedes, ibi^t so 
valiantly at the head of hii9 fcxrt-sddierB a^unBt Pap- 
penheim'fl cavalry that he produced the meal liianiph- 
ant teaulls in thai great battle. 
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head of ihe Russians with no less courage, 
and carried the villages of Gross and 
Klein Wiederitsch, taking thirteen cannoa ; 
so that Marmont found himself, on the eve- 
ning of this day, pursued as far as the 
left bank of the Partha, close to Leipsic. 

On the following day, the 17th, Napo- 
leon used every effort in order to divide 
the allied parties, and obtain a. suspension 
of arms, during which he hoped to recover 
from his present dilemma. But the pro- 
posals he caused to be made to the emperor 
Francis through the medium of Count 
Meervetdt were not listened to for a 
ment; for his character was now too 
known not to see that his object was only to 
gain time. If, as he declared, his only 
motive was to save all farther effusion of 
blood, it was only necessary for him to 
withdraw and make the retreat, which, 
after all, he was forced to effect two days 
later, and after an additional sacrifice of 
50,000 men. He might have known by 
the actions already fought on the lOlh, 
that he could never succeed in beating the 
brave forces of the allies. He himself 
could expect no more reinforcements, all 
the troops he commanded were now as- 
sembled around him; while the allies, on 
the other hand, still had large corps of 
reserve. Bernadotte arrived during the 
night, driving before him General Regnier, 
whose troops were chiefly composed of 
Saxons ; while Bennigsen marched up in 
the morning with a fresh army of Rus- 
sians, and at mid-day Kolloredo advanced 
with an Austrian division. 

Napoleon, however, could not summon 
up resolution to quit the field of battle as 
long as there was the least shadow of hope 
remaining ; and yet, at the same time, he 
lost all that activity he had on former oc- 
casions so frequently shown, and which had 
so often crowned him with victory. 

The French army which Napoleon had 
drawn up in the form of a crescent, was to 
be attacked from three sides : from the 
north by Bernadotte and the Silesian army ; 
from the east by Bennigsen, who, with the 
Russians, had also under his command the 
Austrians under Klenau, and a division of 
the Prussians under Ziethen ; aad from the 
south, whence, however, the grand attack 
was to be made, as that was the enemy's 
strongest point. Here, accordingly, the 
general-in- chief divided his army into two 
grand divisions, of which one composed of 



Russians and Prussians under Wittgenstein 
and Kleist was to attack the central point 
of the French, and the other constituting 
the flower of the Austrian army, under the 
hereditary prince of Hesse- Homburg, was 
to fall upon Prince Poniatowsky, who had 
defended himself so obstinately on the 
Pleisse, and force Iiim to retreat to Leipsic. 

Napoleon, on his part, had drawn togeth- 
er more closely his half circle in order to 
render it more firm. He had abandoned 
Wacliau and Lieberwolkwitz, where so 
much blood had been spilt on the 16th, 
and made Probstheyda the central point of 
operations ; he himself, however, with his 
guards, took up his position between this 
village and the right wing on the Pleisse, 
establishing his head-quarters upon a hill 
close to a wind-mill, pierced through and 
through with cannon-balls and half in ruins. 

Exactly as the clock struck eight the 
battle commenced. The hereditary prince 
of Hesse-Homburg advanced towards the 
Pleisse against Diilitz, which he stormed. 
The Poles and the Freoch under Ponia- 
towsky defended themselves with despera- 
tion, and the struggle was extremely fierce 
and sanguinary. The Austrians were sev- 
eral times repulsed, and their brave com- 
mander himself receiving two wounds, his 
place was immediately filled by Kolloredo. 
Finally, being supported byBianki, he suc- 
ceeded in conquering Dolitz, Dilsen, and 
the heights on the right bank, and main- 
tained his position the whole day in spite of 
Marshal Oudinot and the guards, who came 
up to the aid of the Poles. 

To the right, the Russians and Prussians 
had likewise been successful, and drove the 
enemy before them as far as Probstheyda, 
where, at mid-day, they came right in front 
of Napoleon. Here was fought the most 
obstinate battle ; for upon the retention of 
this village depended the fate of the whole 
French army. Thence Napoleon had aa- 
sembled within and around it, large bodies 
of troops of all arms, and had erected be- 
sides several strong intrenohmenis ; while 
he himself remained on the spot with his 
guards, in order to furnish aid without a mo- 
ment's loss of time, every house in the vil- 
lage being converted into a kind of citadel. 
The Prussians, nevertheless, under the 
command of Prince Augustus and Pirch, 
penetrated into the place after a fierce and 
heroic comiiat ; but it was only for a mo- 
ment, for they were unable to maintain 
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their ground. A strong divisio 
now advanced fo the attack, bul they were 
likewise repulsed, and were equally unabli 
with all their courage to make theraselvei 
masters of the village. The carnage was 
so great that the allied troops could scarce- 
ly move along, the bodies of their slain 
comrades completely choking up every pas- 
sage. At length the three allied sovereigns, 
having from a neighboring height where 
they were assembled in order to watch the 
progress of the battle, observed the supei 
human efforts made by their brave troops 
in that quarter, gave orders at five o'clock 
to give up the contest for the place, and 
spare the lives of the men ; especially as 
the victory was now made decisive in dif- 
ferent parts of the field, and Napoleon had, 
in fact, already given orders to Marsha' 
Berlrand to retire with bis troops from Lin. 
denau towards the Saale — an undeniable 
proof that he had decided upon the retreat 
of his whole army. 

Such were the results produced in this 
part of the field of battle. On the west 
side Bennigsen attacked Marshal Macdon- 
aid, who was ordered to defend the French 
lines in this direction. The marshal main- 
tained his position with great bravery, es- 
pecially in Holzhausen, which was taken 
■and retaken several times. At length, 
however, about two o'cloclt, the Auslrians 
and Russians made themselves masters ol 
this place ; while the Prussians took ZUok- 
elhausen, and now Macdonald retired to 
SUitteritz, close to Probstheyda. The whole 
of the troops which had formed the centre 
were now concentrated around these two 
villages, and they maintained their position 
there until night. 

On the left wing, however, Marshal Ney 
experienced the most severe defeat of the 
whole day. He bad under his charge the 
defence of the entire line of country from 
Macdonald's position to the Partha ; but 
he found it impossible to hold out against 
the two armies — the Northern and Silesian 
— which now advanced against him, and 
he was forced to retreat to within a short 
distance of Leipsic itself. The twoarmies 
crossed the Partha in two directions, BlU- 
cher, with the Russians, fording the river 
at once near Mockau, although up to the 
waist in water, because he found it would 
take up too much time to cross over by 
Taucha. The French, under Marmont, 
made no resistance, but retreated in all 



haste to Scbonfeld; while the Saxon regi. 
menls of hussars and lancers, together with 
several battalions of infantry, received the 
allies with open arms and joined their ranks 
at once. 

About mid-day. the army of the north, 
which had remained to cross the river at 
Taucha, advanced to fill up the gap left 
between Blucher to the right and Bennig- 
sen to the left, thus making the line perfect 
to its whole extent, and by which the 
French were gradually surrounded more 
and more closely. Langeron, at the head 
of the Russians, took possession of SchQn- 
feld, on the Partha, which, however, was 
defended with the greatest obstinacy by 
Marmont, The contest lasted four hours, 
and fresh troops on both sides were con- 
tinually brought forward ; until, at length, 
between five and six o'clock, when the vil- 
lage and its church were completely in 
flames, the French quitted the place and 
retreated by Reudnitz and Volkmansdorf 
to Leipsic. Ney and Regnier, who had to 
maintain possession of the open country be- 
yond Paunsdorf, being attacked, in the 
afternoon, by the army of the north and the 
Prussians under Billow, were driven alto- 
gether out of Paunsdorf, and when they at- 
tempted to defend themselves in the plain 
the Russian and Prussian cavalry, which 
bad all this time been unemployed, as the 
fighting had been confined to the villages, 
dashed with all their fury among them, 
seconded by several congreve- rockets, 
which were fired into their squares, and 
spread death and destruction in every part. 
They were completely overthrown and put 
to flight, never slopping until tbey reached 
Volkmansdorf, and the villages were re- 
captured. 

It was at this moment that the entire 
army of the Saxons, which had been led 
forth, very unwillingly, to draw the sword 
in the cause of Napoleon, resolved to 
abandon him; and forthwith marched 
over in a body to the ranks of the allies, 
under their various commandera, and with 
their ensigns flying, accompanied by the 
music of their different bands, and followed 
by all their cannon, ammunition, and bag- 
gage-wagons. 

Napoleon, completely disconcerted by 
this event, hastened to send the cavalry of 
the guard, under the command of Nausou- 
ty, to fill up the vacant ranks. These 
troops had no sooner arrived than, accom. 
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panied by a heavy train of artillery, they 
advanced to attack the flank of Billow's 
division ; but the Austrians, under Biilow, 
who were close by, marched forward 
themselves to meet the enemy's assault ; 
while from another quarter the Swedes, 
by Bernadotte's orders, discharged among 
their ranks the artillery just brought over 
by the Saxons. The old French guard 
was accordingly forced to retire and aban- 
don possession of the country to the al- 

At length the sanguinary day approach- 
ed its end; the last rays of the sun shed 
their parting genial lustre over the heads 
of the three sovereigns and their distin- 
guished companions, as, standing upon the 
hill, tLey contemplated the gradual termi- 
nation of this memorable scene of action. 
Thither also Prince Schwartzenberg sum- 
moned a council of war, including the 
principal leaders of the allied army, and 
arrangements were forthwith made for the 
operations of the ensuing day. 

Napoleon, on his part, awaited the ap- 
pearance of night with impatience and 
anxiety, for then the remainder of his 
troops might hope to be rescued from the 
farther fury of the enemy. He had lost a 
great deal of ground, and had reduced 
considerably his crescent- formed army of 
the morning, so that it was now diminished 
into the form of a triangle, of which one 
point was at Probstheyda, whence the line 
joining Connewitz and the Pletsse com- 
posed one aide, and that joining SlOtteritz 
and Volkmansdorf formed the other. Had 
not his army fought with the greatest cour- 
age, and, notwithstanding the difficulties 
with which Ihey were beset, retreated in 
perfect order — for this praise cannot be 
withheld from them — one of these lines of 
the triangle would inevitably have been 
destroyed before the evening, Leipsic taken, 
and the entire army lost. Napoleon this 
day fought on!y for a retreat, and already, 
at ten o'clock in the morning 
trains of baggage- wagons and 
every description, together with 
ble horses, had quitted Leipsic under an 
escort of troops, belonging to General Ber- 
trand's division. 

When darkness covered the wide field 
of battle. Napoleon stiil remained at his 
station on the hill near the windmill, where 
he sat gazing on the watch-fire he had 
ordered to be lighted. He had confided 



the charge of the retreat to his superior 
general, Berthier, who gave the necessary 
orders to his aides-de-camp before another 
watch-fire which appeared behind his mas- 
ter ; during which a profound silence 
reigned around. The French emperor, 
overcome at length by the extraordinary 
exertions of the present and preceding 
days, as well as by the agitations of his 
mind, now gradually sunk into a slumber ; 
with his elbows upon his knees and his 
head resting between his hands, he thus 
for a short time reposed amid the horrors 
of the gory scene around him — of that 
field covered with the lifeless bodies of 
those who had fallen the victims of his in- 
ordinate ambition and pride. Hisgenerals 
near him preserved a deep and gloomy 
silence, which was interrupted at intervals 
by the low murmuring noise of the retreat- 
ing columns as they marched underneath 
at the base of the hill, or pursued their 
course in the distant plain. At the end of 
a quarter of an hour Napoleon awoke, and 
east around him a look of inquietude and 
wonder. The present reality may have 
struck him for a moment as a dream, for, 
starting up from his chair, he mounted his 
horse and galloped on to Leipsic, which he 
re-entered at nine o'clock. 

The retreat of the whole army through 
Leipsic commenced immediately after mid- 
night ; but as the various regiments, 
marching from all' parts of the field of 
battle, could arrive by one route alone — 
the narrow paved road of Ranstadt — con. 
siderable obstruction and confusion was 
unavoidable ; wagons and cannons were 
mingled and clogged together, while the 
foot-soldiers with difficulty extricated 
themselves from this scene of disorder. 
The rear-guard was ordered to remain be- 
hind and defend Leipsic as long as was 
possible, and although the place was not 
fortified, the utmost was done to render it 
strong by forming intrenchments, barrica- 
ding the gates, and putting in a state of de- 
fence the moats and garden- walls. 

Meantime the allied army, by no means 
inclined to permit the French to retire so 
quietly, and carry away with them the 
spoils and supplies of ammunition they hod 
accumulated in Germany, advanced at 
eight o'clock in the morning and stormed 
the gates of the city. This sudden attack 
increased the disorder sliH reigning, and 
Napoleon himself was forced to quit tba 
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place by a by-path. Tbe allies might 
have added to this embarrassment consider- 
ably, and have caused more extensive de- 
struction, if they had brought their artillery 
to bear against the gates and walls of the 
city. But such a proceeding, which must 
have iovolved the innocent as well as the 
guilty in one commoo ruin, would have 
been too cruel, and they, accordingly, con- 
fined themselves to storming the gales. 
The French and the Poles made an obsti- 
nate resistance and disputed every inch of 
ground ; the victory, however, was not 
long doubtful, and the allied troops made 
themselves masters of the city. 

It was just at this moment that the bridge 
on the other side of the city, that of the 
Elster-Muhlengraben, the only one left for 
the French to cross over, was blown up in 
the air, without its being known positively 
by what cause : whether by command of 
Napoleon to secure his army from the pur- 
suit of the allied troops, or whether it origi. 
nated in the too precipitate alarm of the 
officer in charge of it. An exclamation of 
horror arose from the crowds as they 
hastened to reach the spot in time to cross. 
A great number threw themselves into the 
Elster, in order to swira to the other side, 
but the majority were either drowned or 
perished in the mud-banks. Several of 
the generals sprang likewise with their 
horses into the river, in order to escape 
being made prisoners ; but they nearly all 
lost their lives, and among the sufferers 
was Prince Poniatowsky, iwiom but three 
days before, Napoleon had created a field- 
marshal of France ; Macdonald fortunately 
escaped, whilst Regnier, Bertrand, and 
Lauriston were taken prisoners. 

Napoleon lost more men on this day than 
on the day of battle itself. More than 
16,000 well-armed soldiers were taken 
prisoners after the bridge was blown up, 
and more than 35,000 sick and wounded 
were abandoned and left to the discretion 
of the conquerors. In the city, and or 
road leading to it, an incredible quantity 
of cannon and ammunition- wagons were 
everywhere scattered, of which more than 
300 of the former, and 1000 of the latter, 
fell into the hands of the allies. 

At one o'clock, the emperor Alexander 
and the king of Prussia, attended by their 
numerous staff of generals, entered the 
city of Leipsic, the acclamations of their 
own brave troops mingling with those of the 



happy inhabitants, who greeted with joy 
the appearance of their deliverers ; the 
eror Francis arrived a few days later, 
and participated in this glorious scene. 
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Bavaria, by the treaty of Ried, had al- 
ready joined the grand alliance before the 
battle of Leipsic ; and she now sent her 
general. Marshal Wrede, to the provinces 
on the Maine, with a large army, to which 
were united some Austrian and Wiirtem- 
berg troops, in order to oppose (he passage 
of the French across the Rhine, and effect 
their total annihilation. Wrede directed 
his march to Hanau and Frankfort, while 
the grand army of the allies pursued the 
fugitives from another side, and York es- 
pecially overtook and attacked them at 
Freiberg on the Unstrnt, causing ihem 
great loss. In front and on each side of 
them, they were harassed by Czernitschef 
and other light troops, and all who detached 
themselves from the main body were made 
prisoners. Thus they proceeded along the 
route from Leipsic to Erfurt, and thence 
to the Rhine, abandoning at every moment 
all that could not follow in their train, can- 
nons, baggage, and such of their comrades 
as were too ill to proceed along with them ; 
for the march was so rapid and continuous, 
that at the end of eleven days, the army 
had already reached Frankfort. 

Napoleon arrived with the remnant of 
his forces of from 70,000 to 80,000 men 
before Hanau, where he encountered Mar- 
shal Wrede, who determined to oppose his 
passage, although his army was inferior in 
numbers ; for if he succeeded in detaining 
him until the arrival of the allied grand 
army, his ruin was certain. This Napo- 
leon well knowing, he employed his guard, 
as yet in good condition, to force their pas. 
sage onward. During three entire days, 
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the 29th, 30th, aud 31st of October, the 
contest was carried on with the greatest 
obstinacy before and within the town of 
Hanau, Marshal Wrede himself being 
severely wounded. Finally, however, the 
French succeeded in cutting their way 
through, although at a great loss. 

On the 2d of November Napoleon 
gained the banks of the Rhine, which he 
now saw for the last time; he was imme- 
diately followed in all haste by his troops 
over the bridge of Menfz, while General 
Bertrand intrenched himself on the height: 
of Hochheim. This, however, ' was no 
tolerated by the allies, who would not syHei 
the French to possess an inch of ground on 
this side of the Rhine ; accordingly, on the 
9ch of November, Prince Schwartzenbers 
caused him to be attacked by General 
Giulay, and he was forced to retreat to 
Mentz. The three allied sovereigns were 
now reunited in Frankfort, where they de- 
termined together upon the continuation of 
the war. 

With the commencement of the new 
year, 1814, the allied powers, seeing clear- 
ly that nothing but the sword could decide 
tietween them and their obstinate- adver- 
sary, redoubled their efforts, confidin;^ 
their superior strength and in the justice 
of their cause. The Russians brought at 
least 200,000 men into the field ; the Prus- 
sians 160,000 ; and Austria 230,000, equal- 
ly divided on the Rhine, in Italy, and ir 
the interior of Germany. In addition 
to these forces, the brave Field-marshal 
Wellington had already placed his foot on 
the French territoir with the British army 
of 80,000 men. Finally, the other stales 
of Germany furnished their contingent of 
troops of 150,000 to 160,000 men. 

These were divided into eight distinct 
corps, viz: the first comprised 36,000 
Bavarians under General Wrede ; the 
second was under the command of the duke 
of Brunswick, and consisted of 33,000 
Brunswickers, Hanoverians, Oldenbut^ers 
and Mecklenburgers, together with some 
Hanseatic troops ; the third, amounting to 
23,000 men from the Saxon territories, was 
commanded by the duke of Sase-Weiraar ; 
the fourtb, consisting of 14,000 Hessians, 
was led on by the elector of Hesse-Cassel 
himself; the fifth, comprising 10,000 men 
from the provinces of Waldeck, Lippe, 
Nassau, Coburg, Meiningen, Hiidburghau- 
■en, and Strelitz, was under the orders of 



the duke of Saxe-Coburg; the sixth was 
commanded by the prince of Hesse-Hom- 
burg, and formed the contingent furnished 
by Darmstadt, Wurzburg, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, Isenburg, and Reuss ; the seventh 
consisted of 13,000 Wiirlembergers under 
the leadership of their own crown-prince 
himself; and, lastly, the eighth was placed 
under the command of the Baden general. 
Count von Hochberg, whicR included the 
troops of Baden, Hohenzoliem, and Lich- 
tcnstein. 

Although the entire mass of these troops 
could not be sent into the field, all at once, 
and there was a necessity for continuing to 
retain possession of a great extent of 
country, while many thousands of troops 
were required to invest the numerously 
fortified towns which the allies would not 
lose lime in laying formal siege to, it is, 
nevertheless, certain, that an army con- 
sisting of at least 500,000 men was now in 
full march against France, and which 
would surround the enemy's forces, not 
amounting now to half that number. At 
the same time, in the rear of the allied 
army every preparation was made neces- 
sary to ensure its complete equipment and 
organization, for which purpose, and in 
order that operations might be carried on 
with all possible order and uninterrupted 
unanimity, a sort of central administration 
or council of war was established and pre- 
sided over by a man who might truly he 
characterized as a hero, and one, too, who 
worked indeftitigably for the liberty of our 
country, although not actually marching 
at the head of her armies. This noble- 
minded patriot and persevering champion 
was the minister Baron von Stein, He 
one of those who, while Germany was 
sighing under the yoke of the usurper, in- 
dignaotly and resolutely spurned every 
attempt made to render him subservient ; 
for, on the contrary, he never ceased, as be- 
fore stated, devoting his superior genius as 
all his thoughts and actions towards 
the emancipation of his country, and gain- 
ing thus the confidence of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, he was looked up to as a tower of 
strength in fiieir cause. When the war 
of 1813 broke out against Russia, he re- 
thither at the head of many others 
equally bold and dauntless mind, 
in order to assist in annihilating the expe- 
dition thus directed against a nation whose 
energy was well known to, and appreciated 
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by him. The emperor Alexander found 
in him all the support he so much needed 
at that all- important, trying moment, and 
it must ever he acknowledged that it is to 
the bold and active genius of Von Stein 
that Germany owes her complete deliver- 
ance from the yoke of foreign despotism. 

During the first twenty days of January, 
the allies had already traversed Switzer- 
land, Fraochfe-Coml^, Alsace, Lorraine, 
and Burgundy, without meeting with any 
ohstacle ; and the mountains of the Jura, 
the Waldensis, the Hundsruck, and the 
forest of Ardennes, together with numer- 
ous rivers and a triple line of fortifications 
on the frontiers, were all happily captured 
and cleared, and the armies of Schwartzen- 
berg and Blucher were already, within a 
short distance of each other, in full march 
along (he banks of the Seine and the Aube, 
and within some ninety or a hundred miles 
of Paris itself. Now, however. Napoleon 
entered the field at the head of his army. 
His object was to penetrate between his 
enemies, prevent their junction, drive ihem 
back one after the other to the mountains 
they had just left, where the efiecfs of the 
winter and the armed inhabitants would 
combine together to render their retreat 
equally disastrous and fatal. Blucher had 
established his head-quarters in Brienne, r 
small town near the Aube, with a castl 
which had served as a military- school for 
young Frenchmen, and where Napoleon 
had himself learned that science in which 
he afterwards so distinguished himself 
Suddenly the French appeared and attack- 
ed the (own. The assault was repulsed, 
but as soon as it was dusk, the French 
general, Chateau, who was wel! acquainted 
with the localities oT the place, penetrated 
with his grenadiers into the gai'dens of the 
castle as far as the terrace itself, without 
being observed. Blucher was in great 
danger of being taken, and had scarcely 
time to mount his horse and escape by a 
private road. He immediately placed him- 
self at the head of his troops, and inspiring 
them with the most undaunted courage, he 
warned them not to let the enemy boast of 
having put them to flight on their first en- 
counter upon French ground, and he main- 
tained the contest until midnight, and 
completely drove back the left wing of the 
enemy, not abandoning the place before it 
was set on fire by the French, " in order," 
as ho wrote in his dispatch, " that Napo- 



leon might set fire to his cradle with hii 
hand." Nevertheless, the latter did 
not succeed in cutting off Blucher's army 
from that of Schwarlzenberg. 

The battle of Brienne took place on the 
29lh of January, and on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary the intrepid Blucher was already 
on the same spot, drawn up in battle 
array. He had not as yet assembled al! 
his troops, for Langeron was still at Mentz, 
and York and Kleist were en rotile ; but 
Schwartzenberg had furnished him with 
the greater pari of his army — the divisions 
of Giulay and the prince of Wurtemberg — 
together with the Russian reserve corps : 
by which means he found himself sufficient- 
ly strong to advance against Napoleon. 
The latter had taken up a strong position 
the neighborhood of Brienne, and estab- 
lished his centre in the village of RothiSre, 
about four miles distant. The battle began 
at mid-day at all points. To the right the 
prince of Wurtembet^, having paved his 
way through the forest of Eclanoe, took 
possession of the villages of Lagibrie and 
Petit-Mesnil. On the side of the Wurtem- 
bergers, General Wrede, at the head of the 
Bavarians and Austrians, advanced like- 
wise and conquered the villages of Morvil- 
liers and Chaumenil, and thus laid bare 
the whole of Napoleon's left: wing. The 
latter now came up himself with the artil- 
lery of his guard, and fired upon Morvil- 
liers, whence he succeeded in dislodging 
the Bavarians. Wrede now detached his 
best regiment of cavalry, commanded by the 
brave Diez, which forthwith threw itself upon 
the Frencii and completely routed them. 

Meantime the battle was continued with 
the utmost fury in the village of Rothiere, 
which formed the principal point in the 
position held by the French. Here Napo- 
leon commanded in person, and continually 
brought up fresh troops against the Rus- 
sians. On the other side, the emperor 
Alexander and the king of Prussia encour- 
aged on their troops by their presence, 
whence prodigies of valor were performed 
At length Marshal Blucher placed himselt 
at the head of his troops, and threw him- 
self into the village, exclaiming, " For- 
wards !" The village was carried and 
taken definitively. The right wing of the 
enemy, which had defended the village of 
Dieuville against Giulay, was likewise 
forced to retreat at midnight, and the vic- 
tory was now decisive at all points. 
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The allies finding that Napoleon's force 
was not so extensive as they imagined, 
and knowing that the late actions must 
'lave reduced it still more, deemed a com- 
oined plan of operations unnecessary, and 
determined therefore to divide their armies ; 
(hat of Blucher to take the route towards 
the Mame, while that of Schwartzenberg 
was to proceed along the Seine. This was 
exactly what Napoleon wished ; for by this 
separation he should be enabled to resort to 
his former promptitude of manceuvring. 
He maintained his position between the 
two armies, and watching his opportunity, 
alternately attacked the one or the other 
division as his prey, and overpowered it by 
the superiority of his forces. By this means, 
he succeeded in obtaining those temporary 
successes which enabled him to detain them 
on their march to Paris several months. 

The Silesian army, accordingly, advan- 
ced towards the capital by the route of 
Champagne, in detached bodies ; Sacken 
to the rear, Kleist the centre, and Blucher, 
the general- in- chief, brought up the rear- 
division of Kleist. The Russian advanced- 
guard had now arrived to within fifteen 
leagues of Paris, which many of the in- 
habitants were now abandoning in all haste, 
believing the emperor's reign completely 
at an end. Suddenly, however, the latter, 
being now reinforced with 20,000 men of 
the old troops, which he had conveyed from 
Spain in coaches and light wagons, oblique- 
ly traversed the immense plains between 
the Seine and the Mame, in spite of the 
representations of his generals, who held 
the execution of his plan to be impossible ; 
and, although forced to leave his cannons 
in the mud behind him, he came in front 
of the enemy, and seeking his opportunity, 
fell upon the rear-guard of Sacken, com- 
manded by General Olaufiew, cutting the 
moiety of them in pieces, or making them 
prisoners. This was the first ray of good 
fortune which once more shone upon Na- 
poleon, and reproduced confidence within 
him. He wrote to the duke of Vicenza, 
his plenipotentiary at the congress of Cha- 
tillon, then sitting, that his arms bad been 
once more crowned with a brilliant victory, 
and that the French government might 
now reassume its independent, dictatorial 
tone. 

Meantime, Field-marshal Blucher, when 
news reached him of the danger threaten- 
ed, marched with all possible haste en route 



for Champaubert with Kleiat's division, 
and the Russians under General Kapcze- 
witsch, in all about 30,000 men. But 
the generals whom he wished to join 
had already recrossed the Marne, and on 
the 14th he found himself attacked by the 
French, with a far superior force. Their 
cavalry threw itself upon the two wings, 
while the infantry and artillery attacked 
the centre with such desperate fury, that 
on the first onset several of the Prussian 
battalions were completely destroyed. In 
addition to this force, the allies found an- 
other body of French cavalry advancing 
upon them in their rear upon the high road 
between Champaubert and Etoges. No 
other resource was left them now but to 
trust to their courage and resolution and 
cut their way through. They formed 
themselves into solid squares, and advan- 
ced with charged bayonet against the cav- 
alry, which gave way before then-j. The 
enemy now attacked them in the 'tank, 
and harassed them m eiery direction, in 
order to bring their ranks into disorder ; 
but by the able management of the brave 
and prudent general Gnei&enau the fiiri- 
ous attacks were received with firm and 
unshaken courage and order and to this 
alone is the pre'?er\ ation ot the army to be 
attributed. 

At length night arrived, and promised 
the Prussians the repose they so much 
needed. They, however, were forced to 
encounter some hard fighting when they 
arrived at Btt^es ; but they once more 
opened for themselves a road at the point 
of the bayonet, and gained at length their 
former position at Verg^res. The divisions 
of the Silesian army united together behind 
the Marne, and shortly afl^r marched to- 
wards the Aube, in order to form a junction 
with the grand army. 

Napoleon was delighted beyond all meas- 
ure in being able onee again to boast of 
his victories in his bulletins and gazettes ; 
but these triumphant strains were very 
speedily hushed when it was known as a 
certainty, that the advanced guard of 
Schwartzenberg was only ten leagues dis- 
tant from the capital, while the French 
army was fighting on the Marne. Napo- 
leon gave up at once all farther pursuit of 
the Silesian troops, in order to turn his 
force against Schwartzenberg. The latter 
had' detached Wrede and Wittgenstein to 
the rear of the French army, in order to 
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relieve the Silesian army ; but as all the 
operations ia that quarter had been ex- 
tremely rapid, the aid came too late, and 
these two generals found themselves op- 
posed to Napoleon, who with his superior 
army forced them, after a severe action, 
to retreat to the Seine. The brave prince 
of Wurtemberg, who led the advanced 
guard of the grand army, had taken up his 
position with his WUrtembergers and Aus- 
triana, in the village of Montereau. Na- 
poleon, after pursuing Wittgenstein, on the 
17th of February, as far as Nangis, made 
a violent attack on the prince's troops on 
the I8th. The latter, nevertheless, main, 
tained themselves firmly throughout the 
whole day ; but having expended all their 
ammunition, and finding themselves taken 
in the flank by the French, they were for- 
ced to give way and to recross the river. 

These ten days of success restored to 
Napoleon all his former presumption, espe- 
cially as just at this moment Marshal Au- 
gereau sent him a message from Lyons, 
that he had driven back the Austrian gen- 
eral, Bubna, as far as Geneva, and was 
penetrating into Switzerland with a power- 
ful body of troops. If the French general 
succeeded in reconquering that country, 
then the retreat of the allied army must 
be completely cut off, and already calcu- 
lating upon this conquest, Napoleon's ima- 
gination foresaw Alsace and Lorraine 
rising en Tnasse against the allies, and all 
the numerous garrisons along the frontiers 
uniting with the national guard to anni- 
hilate the enemy. Thence, although the 
conference at Chatillon was still continued, 
he would no longer hear of peace ; and 
when, among the terms stipulated, it was 
required that he should resign Holland and 
Italy, he exclaimed : " What are our ene- 
mies thinking of? Tell them, I am at this 
moment closer to Vienna than they are to 

Paris was in a state of joyful excite- 
ment, and the whole of France shared in 
the hopes of the emperor. At the same 
time any acute observer could easily see 
that it was merely a moment of illusion ; 
for although the grand army did partially 
withdraw, still it was in accordance with 
the plan of the campaign, and not after 
any general defeat, nor because there was 
any discouragement in the soldiers, who, 
on the contrary, were more eager than 
ever to march to Paris. 
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he sent to the allied sovereigns, from hia 
quarters at Merry, to march direct to 
Paris, and thus draw off Napoleon from 
the grand army, if they would place under 
his orders the divisions of Blilow and Win- 
zengerode. He would then find himself 
again at the head of an excellent army of 
100,000 men, and with that alone be would 
venture to threaten the capital without any 
farther delay. His wish was accorded. 
This unexpected movement — pronounced 
by a French historian to be the boldest 
throughout the campaign — completely dis- 
concerted the French emperor, who was 
at this moment in Troyes. He had just 
refused the offer of an armistice, and al. 
ready beheld himself in imagination once 
again on the banks of Ibe Rhine, whereas 
he found himself now forced to abandon 
the grand allied army, and devote all his 
attention to the bold adversary he thought 
he had completely beaten. 

Napoleon's object was to come up with 
the old marshal before he had formed a 
junction with the other corps of the army, 
from which he was separated by the river 
Aisne. But Bulow and Winzengerode had 
already laid siege to Soissons, situated on 
this river, where an excellent bridge form- 
ed a desirable point of reunion for the two 
armies. This strongly foriified city con- 
tained a numerous garrison, but BQlow 
forthwith made preparations for an assault. 
Already, towards night, the scaling-ladders 
were fixed and the assailants about to mount 
them, when the commandant of the place,, 
not aware of Napoleon's presence in the 
vicmity, surrendered the city and retired 
with Ill's garriaon Blucher immediately 
cTO'.sed the river and advanced north 
ward as far as Laon where he united 
all his forces and took up a strong positioti 
near that city Napoleon in order to grap 
pie with and overthrow this daring oppo- 
neni, pursued him closely to the other side 
of the river, although by so doing he left 
more and more distant in his rear both the 
grand army of the allies and Paris itself, 
which was three-and-thirty leagues off. ■ 
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On the 7th of March he attacked Win- 
zengerode and Woronzow in their intrench- 
ed position on the heights of Craone, and 
only forced them to retreat to Laon after he 
himself had suffered a great loss. Here 
Bliicher awaited him.having made the city, 
which was situated upon an almost impreg- 
nable height, the central point of his position. 
On the 9th of March, at break of day, the 
French attacked and took the village of Se- 
milly, at the base of the hill, which, how- 
ever, they retained only a short time, being 
driven from it by BUlow'a troops, and Napo- 
leon did not venture to ascend the height. 
The contest, at both wings, lasted the entire 
day, Napoleon's object being especially to 
drive the Prussians from the high road to 
Belgium. Towards mid-day he succeeded 
in obtaining the advantage, and the Prus- 
sian advanced-guard was forced to abandon 
the village of Athis; but, in the evening, 
(renerals Kleist and York resolved to an- 
nihilate his plan at once by a coup de main. 
As soon as it was completely dark, and the 
enemy, believing the sanguinary day at 
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The commander-in-chief had again taken 
up his position on the Aube, whither he had 
marched immediately after the departure 
of Napoleon in pursuit of the Silesian army. 
The issue of operations between BlUcher 
and Napoleon he soon learned by the sud- 
den appearance of the latter himself, who 
returned from Laon to commence bis move- 
ments against the grand army. He had 
scarcely arrived before he, on the 13th 
of March, suddenly attacked and took the 
town of Rheims, which was occupied by 
G!eneral Saint-Priest and the Russians, 
killed that general, and on the 30th he was 
in front of the grand army, and look pos- 
session of Arcis-sur-Aube. He hoped by a 



prompt mancBuvre to bring the allies into 
confusion, and thus be enabled to make the 
attack contemplated ; but he found their 
ranks too firmly knit together, and he was 
thus, a second time, defeated in his design. 
The emperor Alexander and the king of 
Prussia themselves, who were resolved not 
to defer longer a decisive battle, had has- 
tened by forced marches to rejoin the army, 
and on this day, the 20th of March, a most 
serious engagement took place near Arcis. 
The regiments of French guard were re- 
pulsed with so much force, that Napoleon, 
in order not to lose such an important place, 
drew his own sword, and rallying the fly. 
ing squadrons, placed himself at their head, 
and led them on to, the attack again. In 
this charge he exposed himself so much 
that, in order to defend himself against a 
cossack who rushed upon him with his lance, 
he was forced to 5re at him one of his own 
pistols. A great number of his staff were 
killed and wounded around him, and his 
own horse was shot under him ; neverthe- 
less, instead of shunning danger, he ap- 
peared only to court it. It was only by 
these extraordinary exertions, and the arri- 
val of a reinforcement of infantry, that he 
was enabled to save the town. 
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The allied army prepared for a grand 
and final action on the following day ; Na- 
poleon himself formed his line of battle in 
front of Arcis, and the two armies thus 
facing each other waited a considerable 
time — extending even to several hours — for 
each other's attack. In truth, it was a 
solemn moment, and one portending the 
most important and decisive results to the 
whole world. It was during this interval 
that Napoleon brought into operation a plan 
he had long contemplated, and upon which 
he based ail hopes ; but which, neverthe- 
less, produced his ruin. While, therefore, 
the eyes of the allied army were anxiously 
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fixed upon his 
to their no little astonishment, that the ranks 
of the enemy were broken up, and the 
troops, crossing over the Aube in confused 
masses, were seen ascending the opposite 
hills, and the field of battle was abandoned 
hy them without a blow being struck. Af- 
ter long consideration. Napoleon felt he had 
already good reason to remember how often 
he had met the allied armies in the open 
field, and he accordingly determined now 
to change the plan of battle. 

His manosuvre this time was to gain the 
rear of Schwartzenberg by forced marches, 
and as the allies would doubtless fall back 
in order to secure for themselves a safe re- 
treat, he was in good hppes they might fall 
into the various ambuscades, which he 
would take good care, with the aid of the 
different garrisons and the inhabitants them- 
selves, to have planted ready to meet them 
in Lorraine and Alsace. He had, in fact, 
long since made his preparations for the 
execution of this design ; all his command- 
ants throughout those countries having re- 
ceived his instructions to this effect through 
secret messengers and spies. The inhabit- 
ants entered most cordially into the spirit 
of the plot, and had already commenced 
operations, hy concealing themselves in the 
woods, narrow passes, and cross roads, and 
attacking all the couriers and small detach- 
ments of soldiers proceeding in those direc- 
tions. All the convoys were stopped, and 
the allies already began to experience the 
want of amnmnition ; and thus a retreat 
must have produced the total ruin of the 
allied armies. 

Meantime, a letter addressed by Napo- 
leon to the empress, in which he detailed to 
her the whole of his plan, was found upon 
one of his messengers who was taken pris- 
oner, and was the means of making the 
whole plot known to the allies. This then 
was a most important moment for them. 
One party held it advisable to secure their re- 
treat and march back to the Rhine ; the other 
again, more confident, deemed it preferable 
to proceed direct to Paris, which could not 
resist : and this last counsel was adopted. 
It was resolved to leave Napoleon in the 
rear, and that the grand army should forth- 
with march in advance, in order to form a 
junction with Biucher on the Marne. 

On the following day, the 24th of March, 
it was found that the Silesian army was 
already in the vicinity, and the council of 
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war, assembled at Vitry, resolved at once 
that the two united armies should march 
for Paris, and that General Winzengerode 
should remain behind to meet Napoleon 
with 10,000 cavalry ana flying artillery, 
in order to make him believe that the main 
body of the allied army followed them in 
the rear. 

After various victories, the allied armies 
marched forward in conjunction, and ar- 
rived at length, on the 29th of March to- 
wards evening, before the gates of the 
proud city which had styled itself the capi- 
tal of the whole world. Joseph, Napo- 
leon's brother, and formerly king of Spain, 
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of 25,000 men, and 150 pieces of cannon. 
Their object was to hold the allies at bay 
until the emperor marched up to their re- 
lief. 

Napoleon was in truth advancing with 
all speed to their aid, but he was at too 
great a distance to arrive in time. He 
had been the victim of his blind confi- 
dence, and had thus given the allied army 
the advantage, of four days' march in ad- 
vance of him. Generals Winzengerode 
and Czernitschef had completely deceived 
him, in making him believe they were the 
advanced guard of the allied army in pur- 
suit of him, and he already congratulated 
himself upon the successful results of hia 
ruse. Nevertheless, finding the troops 
consisted of nothing else but cavalry, and 
that not a single foot-soldier was visible, 
he became suspicious, and, determined to 
convince himself, he attacked General 
Winzengerode, who was accordingly forced 
to give way before him. Still he could 
ascertain nothing certain, until the 29th 
of March, when an estafette arrived from 
Paris and met him at Doulancourt, on the 
Aube. He hastened to peruse the contents 
of these mysterious dispatches, and was 
struck as by a clap of thunder, when he 
found that the allies were before the gates 
of t!ie capital, while he himself was at 
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